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Art.  I. — A  View  of  the  State  of  Parties  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  being  an  Attempt  to  Account  for  the 
present  Ascendancy  of  the  French,  or  Democratic  Party, 
in  that  Country ;  in  Two  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  a 
Gentleman  who  has  recently  visited  the  United  States. 
Longman,  1812,  8vo. 

THE  preponderance  of  the  French  party  in  America,  or 
the  biass  of  the  ruling  party  in  that  country,  towards  the 
government  of  Napoleon,  is  a  subject  which  is  far  from 
being  undeserving  of  an  attentive  investigation.  For  the 
motives  of  attachment  and  the  principles  of  union  between 
the  despotism  of  France  and  the  free  constitution  of  Ame- 
rica, seem  naturally  as  discordant  and  unnatural  as  those 
between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  or  the  hawk  and  the  dove. 
What  can  the  Americans,  whose  government  is  represented 
by  this  writer  as  '  excessively  democratic,'  see  either  to 
admire  or  to  approve  in  the  superlatively  despotic  sway  of 
Bonaparte  ?  Boes  the  strong  liking  of  the  Americans  for 
the  French,  arise,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  repugnance  ? 

The  two  great  parties  which  divide  and  agitate  the 
American  commonwealth,  are  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  federalists  and  anti-federalists.  These  denominations 
do  not  at  present  accurately  express  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples of  these  different  parties.  For  the  anti-federalists 
at  present  support  the  federal  union  of  the  different  states 
in  one  commonwealth,  as  much  as  vhose  who  more  imme- 
diately derived  their  name  from  the  federal  constitution, 
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which  was  established  in  1789,  under  the  tutelary  geniu3 
of  Washington.  The  federalists,  as  they  are  called,  were 
in  possession  of  the  government  till  the  year  1800,  when 
Jenerson,.  who  was  elected  president,  threw  his  interest 
into  the  scale  of  their  rivals;  and  the  anti-federalists  have, 
since  that  period,  constituted  the  ruling  party  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  councils  of  the  American  republic. 

In  a  free  government,  the  spirit  of  party  serves  to  main- 
tain the  healthy  action  of  the  state.  Measures  are  thus 
more  vigorously  discussed,  and  with  a  degree  of  excite- 
ment approaching  to,  and  sometimes  even  going  beyond 
the  intensity  of,  individual  interest.  For  what  is  called 
party,  serves  to  bring  questions  of  great  public  magnitude 
and  importance  more  within  the  grasp  of  individual  am- 
bition and  the  compass  of  individual  interest.  Every  per- 
son belonging  to  a  party,  in  a  great  measure  identifies 
the  interest  of  his  party  with  that  of  a  more  personal  kind ; 
and  if  the  interest  of  such  a  party  b*e  very  compre- 
hensive, and  approximate  that  of  the  public  good  of  the 
community,  the  feeling  of  patriotism  is  thu3  rendered 
stronger  by  the  agency  even  of  party  spirit  than  it  could 
be  by  any  other  means.  Hence  we  see  the  folly  of  those 
who  condemn,  in  the  gross,  all  that  is  termed  party,  and 
talk  of  persons  attaching  themselves  to  a  party  as  of  men 
totally  destitute  of  any  regard  for  moral  considerations,  or 
for  the  public  good. 

To  suppose,  that  a  free  government  can  exist  without 
party,  is  to  suppose  what  is  impossible.  For,  in  proportion 
as  a  government  is  more  free,  the  individuals  are  more 
numerous  who  are  interested  in  the  administration  of  the 
state.  In  a  free  government,  the  feeling  of  public  interest 
descends  to  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people.  It  pervades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  community.  The  peasant  and  the 
artisan  become  politicians.  Hence  the  quantity  of  what 
may  be  called  political  excitement,  is  greater  in  such  a 
state  than  in  any  other.  And  hence,  accordingly,  party 
spirit  runs  higher,  and  factions  become  more  tempestuous 
and  violent.  This  appears  to  us  to  be  the  reason  why 
party  spirit  runs  higher,  and  is  accompanied  with  more 
noise  and  clamour  in  the  United  States  of  America  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  constitution  of  Ame- 
rica is  founded  on  a  more  popular  base  than  even  that  of 
this  country.  When  party  spirit  is  deprecated  or  deplored, 
it  should  be  considered,  that  it  is  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  a  free  government ;  and,  that  it  cannot  be  diminished 
without  diminishing  the  public  stock  of  liberty.    But  wh» 
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would  not  breathe  the  stormy  atmosphere  of  freedom 
rather  than  the  still  and  suffocating  air  of  tyranny  ? 
&,  In  a  free  government,  there  will  always  be  a  competition 
among  public  men  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  people. 
For  this  goofl  opinion^in  such  a  state,  is  the  only  basis  of 
individual  authority  or  respect.  And  if  this  good  opinion 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  reality  or  the  semblance  of 
public  virtue,  it  must  have  an  operation  favourable  in 
some  cases  to  great  exaltation  of  character,  and,  in  all,  to 
the  interests  of  public  decency.  In  a  despotic  government, 
the  object  of  the  sovereign  must  be,  to  keep  down  and 
crush,-  either  by  terror  or  by  force,  all  party  in  opposition 
to  itself.  In  such  a  state,  the  favour  of  the  prince,  rather 
than  the  good  opinion  of  the  people,  must  be  the  object 
of  general  competition.  But  the  favour  of  a  prince  is 
almost  always  to  be  obtained  rather  by  mean  compliances 
and  perfidious  adulation  than  by  any  of  the  generous  sen- 
timents and  disinterested  acts  which  are  implied  in  the 
sacred  name  of  patriotism. 

The  author  of  the  present  pamphlet,  though  certainly  a 
man  of  much  sense  and  discrimination,  appears  to  us  to 
have  described  that  as  a  defect  in  the  American  govern- 
ment which  arises  out  of  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of 
its  organization,  considered  as  adapted  to  a  new  and  rising 
people.  Amongst  such  a  people,  most  of  whom  are  pro- 
prietors, where  the  number  of  menials  and  dependents  is 
comparatively  few,  and  where  mendicity  is  almost  un- 
known, the  elective  franchise  may  be  more  universally  dif- 
fused, and  with  more  general  safety  and  advantage  than  in 
a  more  old  and  corrupt  people,  amongst  whom  the  links 
of  servitude  and  dependence  are  infinitely  ramified,  and 
who  too  generally  exhibit  the  glaring  extremes  of  splen- 
dour and  obscurity,  of  luxury  and  indigence. 

The  author  appears  to  have  formed  too  low  and  de- 
graded an  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  anti-federalists, 
whom  he  represents  as  men  destitute  of  property  or  prin- 
ciple, and  as  desirous  of  producing  public  confusion  for 
their  individual  interest  and  aggrandizement.  Thus,  at 
p.  14,  the  writer  takes  the  character  of  this  party  from 
the  virulent  defamation  of  their  opponents.  But  what 
impartial  man  would  appretiate  the  worth  of  an  individual 
or  of  a  party  from  the  representation  of  an  adversary  ? 

'  Many  of  the  anti-federalists/  says  the  writer,  (•  at  least  if 
we  may  place  any  reliance  on  the  assertions  of  their  political 
opponents),  being  men  of  desperate  fortune  and  abandoned  cha- 
racter, were,  in  their  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  fe- 
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deral  constitution,  actuated  by  no  better  motive  tban  a  wish  to 
see  realized  those  very  national  calamities  which  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  avert;  and  even  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  those  civil  dis- 
orders, in  which  men  of  this  description  know  they  have  nothing 
to  lose,  and  imagine,  that  something  may  possibly  be  gained.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  faction  was 
instigated  merely  by  the  envy  and  dislike  which  they  felt  to  the 
proceedings  of  men  whom  they  were  forced  to  regard,  though 
unwilling  to  acknowledge,  as  their  superiors ;  and  by  aversion 
to  the  establishment  of  a  government,  in  whose  honours  and 
emoluments  they  had  little  chance  of  participating.  Those 
members  of  the  faction  whose  talents  and  zeal  had  marked  them 
for  its  leaders,  were  probably  animated  by  the  hopes  of  forming 
a  strong  and  efficient  party,  which,  at  some  future  time,  might 
put  them  in  possession  of  that  very  government  of  which  they 
affected  so  highly  to  disapprove.  They  proceeded  on  the  safe 
calculation,  that  in  a  government  purely  republican,  those  who 
take  the  popular  side,  are  sure  in  the  end  to  prevail.  By  raising 
an  outcry,  therefore,  about  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  expressing  much  alarm  for  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
general  government,  they  laid  in  a  stock  of  popular  favour, 
which  might  afterwards  be  turned  to  their  own  advantage :  and 
thus  commenced  that  system  which  has  since  been  so  fatally 
efficacious,  that  system  of  delusion,  misrepresentation,  and  false- 
hood, which,  it  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  are  among  the  leading 
characteristics  of  American  politics.' 

In  the  above  extract,  where  the  writer  talks  of  men  of 
c  desperate  fortune  and  abandoned  characters,'  he  should 
have  recollected,  that  persons  of  this  description,  though 
very  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  so  common 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  a  country 
not  favourable  to  the  growth  or  propagation  of  this 
species  of  profligate  adventurers.  What  may  be  the  case 
a  few  centuries  hence,  when  the  expences,  and  conse- 
quently, the  patronage  of  the  government  will  be  increased 
a  hundred  fold,  it  is  impossible  to  divine.  The  writer 
seems  to  blame  the  anti-federalists  for  acting  on  the  sup- 
position, that  '  in  a  government  purely  republican,  those 
who  take  the  popular  side,  are  sure  in  the  end  to  prevail/ 

But  if  by  '  those  who  take  the  popular  side,'  the  author 
means  those  who  support  the  interests  of  the  many  against 
that  of  the  few,  or  the  good  of  the  whole  community  against 
that  of  any  particular  party,  is  not  such  conduct  highly  me- 
ritorious, not  only  in  a  republic,  but  in  a  monarchy  ?  Who 
are  the  statesmen  under  the  wisely  limited  and  admirably 
organized  monarchy  of  this  country,  whose  names  are  most 
dear  to  the  memory  and  most  embalmed  in  the  affections 
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of  Englishmen,  but  those  who  have  taken  c  the  popular 
side,'  who  have  defended  the  interests  of  the  public  against 
that  of  particular  individuals,  and  have  shown  more  zeal 
in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people  than  in  extending 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ?  When  the  writer  talks  of 
a  '  system  of  delusion,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood/ 
as  constituting  4  the  leading  characteristics  of  American 
politics,'  and  as  having  been  '  fatally  efficacious,'  all  this 
strikes  us  as  the  mere  verbiage  of  a  person  who  does  not 
himself  very  scrupulously  adhere  to  accuracy  in  his  sketches, 
or  to  truth  in  his  colouring.  The  Americans  are  a  calcu- 
lating and  sober-minded  people,  and  are  fa*  from  being  so 
liable  as  persons  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  led  out 
of  the  path  either  of  individual  interest  or  of  public  benefit 
by  a  '  system  of  delusion,  misrepresentation,  and  false- 
hood;' nor  can  such  a  system  ever  long  flourish  or  gene- 
rally prevail  so  as  to  constitute  the  prominent  '  charac- 
teristics' of  a  people,  where  opinions  may  be  freely  ex- 
pressed and  discussion  is  unrestrained.  The  free  press  of 
America  would  soon  put  an  end  to  any  system  ef  delusion, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood,  which  any  ambitious  of 
selfish  adventurers  in  politics  might  attempt  to  practise 
upon  them  for  the  gratification  of  their  sinister  ends  and 
mercenary  views. 

During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  federal 
party  in  America  almost  totally  lost  its  influence  ;  and,  in 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidentship,  the  anti- 
federalists  soon  obtained  a  decided  majority  both  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  legislatures  of  the  individual  states.  What- 
ever this  writer  may  say  of  the  causes  by  which  the  anti* 
federalists  obtained  this  preponderance  of  influence,  it  must, 
in  a  great  measure,  have  been  owing  not  so  much  to  any 
1  system  of  delusion,  misrepresentation,  and  falsehood,1  which 
they  practised,  as  to  the  imbecility  and  misconduct  of  their 
rivals. 

The  French  revolution  seems  to  have  produced  as  strong 
a  sensation  in  America  as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  though, 
in  America,  it  was  a  sensation  of  cordial  good- will  and 
perfect  acquiescence,  rather  than  of  latent  dislike  or  of  in- 
veterate hostility.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  English 
government  viewed  this  event,  even  from  its  first  faint 
commencement,  and  the  vehement  antipathy  which  it  after- 
wards evinced  to  those  who  approved  it,  and  the  dire  and 
unrelenting  animosity  which  it  so  long  fulminated  against 
revolutionary  France,  certainly  tended  greatly  to  alienate 
the  mass  of  the  American  people  from  their  attachment  to 
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this  country,  in  the  councils  of  which,  they  beheld,  oc- 
imagined,  that  they  beheld,'  a  system  pursued,  utterly  ini- 
mical to  the  liberty  for  which  they  thought,  that  the  French 
were  contending,  and  which  they  themselves  had  so  lately 
acquired. 

The  coalition  which  the  English  government  formed 
against  France,  had  a  great  effect  in  diminishing  the  Eng- 
lish interest  in  the  United  States.  The  myriads  of  troops 
whom  England  successively  paid  and  embattled  against 
the  republican  visionaries  and  maniacs,  served  to  waft  a 
great  dread  of,  and  repugnance  to,  the  politics  of  this 
country  across  the  Atlantic.  If  the  English  government, 
following  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Fox,  had  abstained  from 
forming  any  league  with  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Europe 
against  France,  no  c  system  of  delusion,  misrepresentation, 
and  falsehood,''  which  the  anti- federalists  or  any  other  party 
in  America,  might  have  attempted  to  practise,  could  have 
been  sufficiently  efficacious  to  raise  the  French  on  the  ruin 
of  the  English  interest  in  the  United  States,  or  to  give  the 
public  opinion  in  America  a  tone  decidedly  hostile  to  this 
country. 

'  The  purely  republican  nature  of  the  American  government/ 
says  the  author  of  this  work,  •  renders  the  people  the  source  of 
all  authority :  the  illiterate  commonalty  are  jealous  of  the  Eng- 
lish connections  and  predilections  of  the  higher  classes ;  and 
think  it  safer  to  bestow  their  suffrages  on  men,  who  have  neither 
English  connections  nor  English  partialities.  England  and  Ame- 
rica ought  to  live  in  perpetual  amity  :  they  would  do  so,  if  the 
better  classes  enjoyed  in  America,  that  influence  which  they  possess 
in  Europe  ;  and  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  people  them- 
selves, that  they  should  enjoy.  But  in  America,  every  thing  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  mob,  or  rather  of  those  interested  leaders, 
who  can  render  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  mob  sub- 
servient to  their  own  advantage.  When,  in  such  a  country,  the 
flood-gates  of  democracy  are  opened,  every  generous  feeling, 
and  every  liberal  principle,  must  be  swept  away  by  the  torrent.' 

In  the  above,  we  do  not  believe,  that  the  author,  though 
he  very  clearly  exhibits  his  own  sympathies  and  anti- 
pathies, does  justice  to  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  such  commonalty  in  the  United  States 
as  merits  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  illiterate.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  United  States,  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description  from  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  other 
countries.  They  do  not  consist  of  needy  starvlings,  tat- 
tered mendicants,  or  crouching  expectants  ;  but  of  a  well- 
informed,  well-fed,  and  hardy  race ;  not  abject  and  fawning, 
but  animated  with  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  enter- 
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taining  lofty  notions  of  the  dignity  of  man.  When  the 
author  talks  of  the  *  better  classes'  in  America,  we  should 
wish  to  know  the  precise,  definite  meaning,  in  which  he 
intends  the  word  '  better'  to  be  understood.  In  what  are 
these  <  classes,'  whom  he  panegyrizes,  better  than  those 
whom  he  reviles  ?  Are  they  better  in  respect  to  probity  ? 
in  respect  to  disinterestedness  ?  or  to  patriotism  ?  If  they 
are  not  '  better  in  these  respects,  in  what  respect  can  they 
be  truly  said  to  be  '  better'  than  their  neighbours  ?  Per- 
haps the  writer  will  say,  that  they  are  '  better'  in  respect 
to  rank  ;  but  how  can  they  be  better  in  respect  to  rank  in 
a  country  in  which  there  is  no  distinction  of  ranks  but 
that  which  is  produced  by  official  situations  ?  But  the  ad- 
ministrative offices  of  the  United  States,  are,  at  present, 
according  to  the  author,  in  the  possession  of  the  anti-fe- 
deralists, or  of  those,  whom  we  suppose,  that  he  intends  to 
designate  by  the  appellation  of  the  c  illiterate  commonalty.' 
When  \\\e  author  intimates,  that  '  in  America,  every  thing 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  mob,'  the  mere  English  reader  is 
not  unlikely  to  be  so  far  misled  as  to  suppose,  that  this 
mob  of  which  the  writer  speaks,  resembles  a  collection  of 
rabble  in  London  or  Westminster,  and  copiously  inter- 
mixed with  old  clothes-men,  sharpers,  ana  pickpockets. 
But  a  mob  of  this  kind  would  not  readily  be  produced  in 
the  United  States,  even  if  they  were  rummaged  on  purpose 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 

The  following  is  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  style 
of  gross  misrepresentation. 

'  The  ,  ascendancy  of  the  democratic  party  in  America,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  its  having  embraced  the  political  principles 
most  consonant  to  the  sentiments  of  a  rude  and  fierce  democracy, 
exercising  supreme  authority,  and  uncontrouled  by  any  of  those 
.checks  which,  in  governments  less  democratic,  are  found  to  be 
so  useful  in  moderating  the  zeal,  and  correcting  the  errors  of  the 
populace.  The  principles  of  this  party  are  infinitely  less  agreea- 
ble to  truth,  to  justice,  and  to  sound  policy,  than  those  of  the 
federalists  ;  but  they  have  been  adopted,  and  are  still  cultivated, 
because  they  are  more  congenial  to  the  animosities  engendered 
by  the  revolutionary  war,  because  they  are  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  federalists,  apd  because  they  afford 
more  abundant  food  and  exercise  to  the  turbulence  and  fury  of 
a  contentious  populace/ 

The  author  then,  in  the  next  paragraph,  proceeds  to 
make  the  following  sage  observation,  that  '  in  a  popular 
government,  every  party  contains  two  separate  descriptions 
of  people,  those  who  lead,  and  those  zoho  are  led.'  Was  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  writer  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  in 
order  to  learn  this  under  the  meridian  of  New  York  ? 
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Could  not  the  author  have  exhibited  this  great  bale  of  in- 
tellectual merchandize,  without  undergoing  the  painful 
operation  of  sea-sickness  for  six  or  seven  weeks  ?  The 
next  sentence  to  that  which  we  have  just  quoted,  will 
furnish  another  specimen  of  the  equally  marvellous  informa- 
tion which  our  author  picked  up  in  the  other  hemisphere. 
-  *  The  leaders,'  (of  these  parties  which,  wonderful  to  tell, 
consist  of  some  who  lead,  and  of  some  who  are  led),  *  are  at 
first  determined,  by  principle,  by  interest,  or  by  accident,  to 
choose  the  party  which  they  prefer ;  and  the  re-action  of  their 
influence  on  the  party,  is  more  or  less  perceptible  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  activity  they  display  in  promoting 
its  interests/  » 

Was  ever  any  thing  so  prodigiously  aCute,  so  extraordi- 
narily sagacious,  so  unfathomably  profound,  as  this  I  The 
author  must  certainly,  before  he  set  sail  for  America,  have 
dissected  all  the  properties  of  causation  in  a  school  of 
Scotch  metaphysics.  How  could  he  otherwise  have  made 
the  grand  discovery,  that  it  is  either  '  principle,'  or 
c  interest,'  or  4  accident,'  or  something  or  other,  which  de- 
termines men  in  the  choice  of  a  party  ? 

'  The  leading  federalists/  says  the  author,  '  are  gentlemen  of 
fortune,  talents,  and  education,  the  natural  rulers  of  the  country. 
The  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  what  may  be  called  politicians  of  fortune;  ad- 
venturers,, who  follow  politics  as  a  profession.  With  them,  po- 
litics are  a  primary,  with  the  federalists,  they  are  rather  a  se- 
condary consideration/ 

In  the  above,  we  have  no  lack  either  of  misrepresenta- 
tion or  of  ignorance.  It  is  a  misrepresentation  to  insi- 
nuate, that  the  anti-federalists  are  deficient  '  in  fortune, 
talents,  and  education,'  and,  that  their  only  object  is,  to 
enrich  themselves  at  the  public  cost.  The  loaves  and 
fishes  of  office  in  America,  do  not  hold  out  a  sufficient 
bate  to  political  adventurers,  or  what  the  writer  calls 
*  politicians  of  fortune.'  America  is  a  country  in  which 
there  are  no  sinecures  to  generate  a  murrain  of  political 
fortune-hunters.  The  ignorance  df  the  writer  is  mani- 
fested in  his  oblique  censure  on  those  who  c  follow  politics 
as  a  profession,'  and  make  it  *  a  primary  consideration.' 
We  will  venture  to  aver,  that  if  men  wish  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  mere  surface  of  political  science,  they  must 
'  follow  politics  as  a  profession,'  and  make  them  an  object 
of  primary  regard.  Is  not  law  followed  as  a  profession  ? 
Is  not  physic  followed  as  a  profession  ?  Is  not  divinity  fol- 
lowed as  a  profession  ?  Whence  is  this  but  that  they  may 
be  more  fully  understood  ?  But  does  not  political  science 
comprehend,  or  ought  it  not  to  comprehend,  the  knowledge 
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of  every  thing  Conducive  to  the  social  and  civil  well-being  of 
man,  to  all  the  sources  of  his  gratification,  all  the  products 
of  his  industry,  all  his  various  occupations  and  pursuits, 
his  situation  in  the  most  simple  and  in  the  most  complex 
relations  ?  And  how  is  this  knowledge  to  be  fully  obtained 
but  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  acquisition,  as 
to  a  profession,  and  make  it  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance ?  One  of  the  great  evils  in  this  country,  is,  that  men 
do  not  sufficiently  often  embrace  politics  as  a  profession, 
but  as  an  appendix  to  a  profession,  or  as  an  occupation  of 
trivial  moment,  which  requires  little  study  and  only  scanty 
information.  Hence  we  have  so  few  persons  who  are  well 
and  deeply  versed  in  the  science  of  politics  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  interest  of  the  state,  both  in  its  mighty 
aggregate,  as  well  as  in  its  minute  details  and  diversified 
ramifications. 

Hence  our  parliament  often  swarms  with  shallow  and 
superficial  politicians  ;  and  hence  it  is  so  rare  to  find  men 
who  are  qualified  to  transact  the  business  of  the  state  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  with  benefit  to  the  country. 

When  this  writer  appears  to  censure  the  anti-federalists 
for  making  politics  a  primary  co?isideration,  is  lie  ignorant, 
that,  when  a 'man  devotes  him  to  a  study  so  intricate  and 
multifarious  as  that  which  embraces  the  domestic  and  fo- 
reign interests  of  a  great  nation,  he  cannot  obtain  that 
proficiency  in  it  which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  benefit 
his  country,  unless  he  devotes  himself  to  the  pursuit  with 
all  his  mind  and  all  his  heart  ?  He  who  wishes  to  excel  as 
a  politician,  must  make  politics  a  primary  consideration ; 
and  must  regard  the  great  duties,  which  it  involves,  as  pa- 
ramount to  all  the  views  of  personal  gratification  or  emo- 
lument. The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  perhaps  thinks,  that 
politics  are  such  a  simple  study,  and  consist  of  so  few  par- 
ticulars, that  they  may  be  known  by  intuition ;  and,  that 
any  man  who  can  stand  behind  a  counter  and  weigh  a 
pound  of  plums  or  measure  a  yard  of  cloth,  must  possess 
sufficient  capacity  to  sit  at  the  helm  of  the  state  and  direct 
the  ark  of  a  free  constitution  either  through  the  sunshine 
or  the  storm. 

The  following  will  show  the  avidity  with  which  political 
information  is  sought  in  America,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  is  diffused.  The  extract  which  we  are  going  to 
produce,  is  tinged  with  the  prejudices  of  the  writer ;  but 
the  truth,  that  political  knowledge  is  deemed  an  object  of 
high  importance  in  the  United  States,  may  be  seen  througk 
the  misrepresentation. 
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4  The  press,  which,  in  this  country,  is  the  guardian  of  free- 
dom, in  America,  is  the  instrument  of  faction.  Newspapers  are 
there  multiplied  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  other  country. 
The  avidity  for  news,  creates  a  demand  for  them  among  all 
classes  of  the  community ;  and  the  general  diffusion  of  opulence 
enables  all  ranks  to  gratify  this  inclination.  In  the  city  of  New 
York  alone,  which  is  not  more  populous  than  that  of  Edinburgh, 
there  are  published  eight  or  nine  d^aily  papers.  The  most  vio- 
lent of  these  vehicles*  of  intelligence,  are,  of  course,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  democracy.  They  are  often  conducted  with  a  spirit  and 
animation,  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  and  would  be  highly  cre- 
ditable to  their  authors,  were  they  not  disgraced  by  the  gross 
and  vulgar  abuse,  which  they  continually  lavish  on  the  British 
government  and  the  federal  party.  The  democratic  papers, 
scattered  over  the  union, .  propagate,  to  its  farthest  bounds,  the 
principles  and  the  prejudices  of  the  faction  ;  whose  zeal  for  pro- 
selytism  is  displayed,  perhaps,  more  remarkably  in  this  parti- 
cular, than  in  any  other.  Whenever  a  township,  in  the  back 
settlements,  appears  sufficiently  advanced  to  support  a  news- 
paper, a  press  is  established  for  the  dissemination  of  democratic 
tenets.  Printing-nresses  are  now  at  work  on  spots,  where,  twelve 
years  ago,  not  a  tree  was  cut  down :  and  thus  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  this  industrious  party,  endeavours  to  secure  the  accession 
of  tracts  of  country  that  remain  to  be  cleared,  and  of  citizens 
yet  unborn/ 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  contributed,  though  in 
an  inferior  degree,  to  excite  a  hostile  disposition  in  the 
American  government  towards  this  country,  the  author 
mentions,  as  '  the  most  remarkable,'  i  the  total  exclusion 
of  hereditary  power  and  dignity.'  The  writer  might,  with 
as  much  truth,  have  asserted,  that  the  Americans  hate  us, 
because  we  have  a  metropolis,  with  three  stone  bridges 
over  the  Thames,  as,  because  wejiave  a  constitution,  in 
which  there  are  three  estates,  two  of  which  are  hereditary. 
Demosthenes,  if  we  remember  right,  says,  that  a  despotic 
is  naturally  jealous  of  a  free  government,  particularly  if  it 
be  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  But,  is  it  at  all  credible, 
that  any  bitter  antipathy  should  be  excited  in  the  breasts 
of  the  Americans  towards  this  country,  because  it  possesses 
two  or  three  hundred  hereditary  counsellors,  who  'are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  out  of  their 
sight  ?  The  Americans  are  a  sober,  wary,  and  calculating 
people,  not  very  apt  to  conceive  groundless  jealousies,  nor 
to  cherish  causeless  resentments  ;  but  it  is  thoroughly  con- 
temptible to  suppose,  that  they  are  hostile  to  the  English 
nation,  because  the  English  constitution  admits  a  house  of 
lords. 
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We  agree  with  the  writer,  that  an  hereditary  possesses 
great  advantages  over  an  elective  sovereignty.  An  here- 
ditary sovereignty  is  particularly  favourable  to  prevent 
ambitious  feuds  and  to  preserve  the  domestic  tranquillity 
of  nations.  But,  as  the  author  was  describing  the  republic 
of  America,  why  should  he  attempt  to  disturb  its  repose 
by  the  lust  of  monarchical  innovation  ?  Does  he  know, 
that. that  distribution  of  power,  that  form  of  the  executive 
and  legislative,  which  is  the  preservation  of  a  monarchy, 
would  be  the  destruction  of  a  republic  ?  A  monarchy  is 
the  best  possible  government  for  this  country,  where  it  has 
been  long  rooted  in  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  the 
people ;  but  if  a  republic  be  more  approved  in  America, 
and  be  better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  United 
States,  let  us  not  endeavour  to  excite  the  disaffection  of 
the  people  to  the  form  of  polity  under  which  they  have 
been  so  happy  and  flourishing,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versality of  the  elective  franchise  and  the  brief  term  for 
which  the  different  public  functionaries  are  chosen  by  the 
people. 

The  following  language  is  such  as  will  not  be  much  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  though  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  very  acceptable  in  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  Paris,  where  the  same  sentiment  is  often  in  the 
mouth  of  Napoleon. 

'  An  hereditary  sovereign  is  indebted  for  his  honours  and  his 
wealth  to  the  favour  of  no  earthly  being ;  he  owes  them 
to  God  and  his  destiny  ;  and  is  responsible  for  the  application 
of  these  blessings  and  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  which  ac- 
companies them  only  to  his  maker.'     *     *     *     * 

We  have  always  been  wont  to  consider  the  wealth  of 
the  sovereign  as  arising  out  of  that  of  the  people,  and  ap- 
propriated, not  so  much  to  the  individual,  as  ta  the  office^ 
and  designated  not  so  much  for  private  gratification  as  for 
the  public  benefit.  In  a  well-constituted  monarchy,  the 
interest  of  the  sovereign  is  identified  with  that  of  the 
people  ;  but  we  suppose,  that  this  writer,  who  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  calum- 
niating the  Americans,  imagines,  that  the  interest  of  the 
people,  instead  of  being  one  with  that  of  the  sovereign,  is 
subordinate  to  his  selfish  pleasure  and  personal  emolument. 

•  The  writer  says,  that  an  hereditary  sovereign  <  being, 
for  the  most  part,  descended  of  a  long  and  illustrious  line 
of  ancestors,  is  naturally  desirous  to  emulate  the  fame  of 
his  forefathers  and  perpetuate  the  honours  of  his  race/ 

But  is  ambition  an  imitative  principle  I     Is  not  a  man,  in 
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general,  more  desirous  of  acquiring  celebrity  for  himself 
than  of  borrowing  it  from  an  elaborate  resemblance  to  his 
ancestors  ?     Hence,  is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  an  he- 
reditary sovereignty  rather  to  preserve  a  state  tranquil, 
than  to  make  it  great  ?   A  freedom  from  internal  feuds,  and 
particularly  those  feuds  which  an  elective  sovereignty  would 
engender,  is  certainly  a  much  greater  benefit  to  a  state  than 
could  accrue  from  having  a  great  warrior  or  enterprizing 
chieftain  always  at  the  helm.     But  does  not  history  prove, 
that  the  tendency  in  sovereigns  to  degenerate  from  the 
virtue  of  their  ancestors,  is  stronger  than  any  tendency  in 
their  situation  or  circumstances  to  make  them  aspire  to 
equal,  or  to  surpass,  the  virtues  or  the  talents  of  their  an- 
cestors ?    Hence  the  first  founders  of  a  dynasty  are  usually 
the  greatest  men  of  the  race.     If  we  were  to  examine  the 
different  dynasties  from   the  reign   of  David   to  that  of 
Charlemagne  or  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  would  the 
inference  be  such  as  this  writer  seems  anxious  to  support? 
But  the  tendency  of  sovereigns  to  fall  below,  rather  than 
to  rise  above  the  average  valour  and  talent  of  their  an- 
cestors, is  perhaps  a  wise  provision  for  the  repose  of  the 
world.     Who  would  wish  any  of  the  imperial  successors 
of  Napoleon  (if  the  fruit,  of  his  loins  be  destined  to  wear 
the  diadem),  to  exceed  the  mighty  founder  of  the  race  in 
restless  activity  or  inordinate  ambition,  in  sagacity  to  plan 
or  in  vigour  to  execute  ? 

When  the  author  says,  that  an  elective  magistrate  has 
not  c  the  high  motive  of  illustrious  lineage  to  incite  him 
to  virtuous  and  patriotic  conduct,'  he  should  have  recol- 
lected, that  ambition  carries,  in  itself,  the  instinctive  spur 
to  noble  deeds ;  and  he  might  have  called  to  mind  the  lines 
of  Juvenal. 

'  Stemmata  quid  faciunt?  quid  prodest  Pontice  longo 

Sanguine  censeri/  &c.  &c. 

Nobility  does  not  make  virtue;  but  that  is  a  very  good 
state  of  things,  where  virtue  makes  nobility. 

The  writer  seems  not  much  pleased  with  the  well-known 
declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  the  royal  authority 
is  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  (  It  is  sometimes 
,  said,'  says  the  writer,  f  that  the  royal  authority  is  a  trust, 
and  not  a  property.  I  maintain,  that  it  is  a  property ',  in 
the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense  of  the  term.'  If  the 
c  royal  authority'  be,  as  this  writer  maintains,  i  a  property, 
in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense  of  the  term,'  that  is 
an  independent  property  not  originating  in  any  deed  of 
trust,  but  in  the  destiny  of  the  prince,  then,  we  suppose* 
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that  the  people  are  part  of  that  property  ;  and  what,  then, 
becomes  of  their  rights  and  liberties  ?  Are  they,  as  was 
once  asserted,  the  mere  bounty  of  the  sovereign  ?  Have 
they  no  existence  except  in  the  favour  of  the  crown  ? 

But  enough  of  this  writer,  who  appears  to  be  but  very 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  America  or 
with  the  general  principles  of  liberty. 


Art.  II. — Tales  of  the  East:  comprising  the  most  popular 
Romances  of  Oriental  Origin ;  and  the  best  Imitations 
by  European  Authors;  with  New  Translations,  and 
additional  Tales,  never  before' published.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  an  introductory  Dissertation,  containing  an 
Account  of  each  Work,  and  of  its  Author  or  Translator. 
By  Henry  Weber,  Esq.  3  Vols.  Large  Octavo,  Double 
Columns,  price  £3  18s.  Boards.  Edinburgh,  Ballan- 
tyne;  London,  Longman,  1812. 

AFTER  having  so  lately  had  occasion  to  lament  a  most 
extraordinary  instance  of  mistaken  talents,  in  Mr.  Weber's 
Edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Ford,  we  feel  pleasure 
in  the  opportunity  which  is  now  presented  us  of  congra- 
tulating that  gentleman  on  his  return  to  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  his  own-  abilities.  When  the  business  of  au- 
thorship is  conducted  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  that  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Weber,  the  public  is  rather  deeply  in- 
terested in  his  being  possessed  of  at  least  so  much  self- 
knowledge  as  to  be  abje  /with  tolerable  correctness,  to 
ascertain 

'  Quid  ferre  recusent 

Quid  valeant  humeri ;'-— ■ 

in  other  words,  that  a  gentleman  may  collect  together  a 

fiven  number  of  old  romances  or  eastern  tales,  with  suita- 
le  preface  and  appendages,  who  is  very  ill  qualified  for 
the  higher  labours  of  original  illustration  or  conjectural 
criticism. 

The  introduction  to  the  present  volumes,  is  the  only  part 
of  their  contents  in  which  the  editor  has  appeared  '  in 
propria  persona.'  To  this,  therefore,  we  shall  devote  our 
attention,  after  premising,  that  the  title-page  holds  out  a 
false  promise  to  the  world.  At  least,  this  introduction 
neither  lays  claim  to,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover, 
any  tales  throughout  the  whole  collection  which  have 
*  never  before  been  published/    The  additional  tales  from 
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M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  are  stated  (we  suppose,  accu- 
rately), to  be  now,  for  the  first  time,  translated  from  the 
French ;  and  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  the  tale  of 
Abdallah,  the  Son  of  Hanif,  which  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  met  with  in  English  before,  although  that  is 
not  positively  asserted.  But  the  tile-page  expresses  both 
*  new  translations,'  and  c  additional  tales,  never  before 
published.'  The  first,  we  admit ;  the  second,  we  have 
teen  unable  to  find.  We  are  inclined  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  title-page,  at  least,  was  the  production  of  the 
bookseller's  genius,  not  of  Mr.  Weber's.  But  it  became 
that  gentleman,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit,  to  look  into 
the  matter. 

The  introduction  is  sensible  and  unassuming.  Its  author 
affects  nothing  of  oriental  learning,  and  always  makes  due 
acknowledgments  to  those  scholars  of  whose  labours  he 
has  availed  himself.  By  their  assistance,  he  has  compiled, 
and  reduced  into  a  compendious  and  connected  shape,  just 
so  much  information  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of 
each  separate  work  and  its  author  or  translator  as  will  sa- 
tisfy the  curiosity  of  general  readers,  for  whose  use  only 
the  publication  can  be  at  all  intended. 

It  has  not  been  one  of  the  least  amusing,  or  least  pro^ 
fitable,  labours  of  literary  curiosity,  to  trace  the  connection 
between  the  popular  tales  of  our  forefathers  and  those  ori- 
ental fictions  from  which  a  considerable  proportion,  at 
least,  has  been  derived.  The  two  most  celebrated  works 
of  imagination  which  were  transmitted  to  us  from  the  east 
during  the  middle  ages,  are  the  fables  of  Pilpay,  and  the 
tale,  or  rather  (as  Mr.  Weber  terms  it),  the  <  Tissue  of 
Tales,'  entitled,  f  The  Seven  Wise  Masters.'  To  one  or 
other  of  these  works,  particularly  the  latter,  may  be  con- 
fidently referred  the  Origin  of  many  of  the  best  known  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  troubadours  and  Italian  novellists. 
In  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Metrical  Romances,  all 
the  information  which  Mr.  Douce's  laborious  industry  has 
collected  on  this  subject,  is  to  be  found  at  large.  To  the 
same  book,  we  are  referred  for  that  gentleman's  ingenious 
abstract  of  another  collection  of  tales  of  oriental  origin, 
imported  into  Europe,  probably  about  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  under  the  strange  title  of c  Alphonsus  de  Clericali 
»  Discipline,'  into  which,  not  only  the  authors  of  Fabliaux, 
but  fioccacio  himself,  appear  to  have  dived  deeply,  and 
with  considerable  success. 

The  curious  tale  of  '  Solomon  and  Marculphus,'  was 
first  printed  in  Latin  in  1488,     It  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
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French  Fabliau  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library.  It  is  in 
common  circulation  all  over  Germany  at  this  day ;  and  was 
translated  into  English  and  printed  by  Pynson.  In  Italy,  it 
formed  the  ground-work  of  a  romance,  under  the  title  of 
*  Bertoldo,'  and  became  the  father  of  a  little  family  of  ro- 
mances ;  those  of  '  Bertoldino,'  the  son  of  Bertoldo,  and 
<  Cacasenno,'  the  son  of  Bertoldino,  being  soon  afterwards 
produced,  written  on  the  same  foundation.  These  ro- 
mances have  been  modernized  and  burlesqued  of  late  years, 
and,  in  that  state,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  latest  collec- 
tions of  Italian  poets.  For  this  information,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr;  Weber  himself.  We  hope  the  whole  of  it 
is  not  so  inaccurate  as  that  part  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
translation  by  Pynson.  6  The  Sayings  or  Proverbesof  King 
Salomon,  with  the  Answers  of  Marcolphus,'  &c.  which  is 
the  book  of  Pynson's  here  alluded  to,  is  (as  we  find,  on  re- 
ference to  Mr.  Dibdin's  Ames,  Vol.  II.  p.  567),  nothing 
more  than  a  short  and  coarse  dialogue  in  dispraise  of  the 
ladies,  of  which  Mr.  Douce  expressly  observes,  that  f  it 
differs  entirely  from  the  Latin  work.'  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  lamentable  haste  and  slovenliness  for  which  Mr. 
Weber  is  already  so  fatally  distinguished,  and  which  must 
so  greatly  detract  from  the  value  of  all  works  in  which  the 
judgment  and  diligence  of  the  editor  are  to  be  relied 
upon. 

Nothing  new  occurs  in  Mr.  Weber's  observations  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  i  the  Europeans  of  the 
middle  ages  obtained  access  to  these  treasures  of  oriental 
literature.'  The  crusades  are  probably  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  easy  and  familiar  channels  by  which  these  trea- 
sures were  conveyed  to  us ;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer,  that  the  French  Fabliaux  were  the  earliest  imi- 
tations, and,  that  the  Italian  novels  were  derived  from  ori- 
ental sources  only  through  the  medium  of  those  produc- 
tions. Those  works  of  fiction,  popularly  denominated, 
i  Fairy  Tales,'  appear  to  have  been  entirely  of  different, 
and,  indeed,  of  modern,  origin.  Some  curious  information, 
not  generally  krtown,  is  here  communicated  respecting 
their  first  introduction  into  fashionable  life  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  But  as 
they  have  no  farther  connection  with  the  subject  now  be- 
fore us,  than,  as  Mr.  Weber  observes,  that  we  probably 
owe  the  translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights  to  the  popu- 
larity which  they  enjoyed,  we  shall  not  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  proceed  to  the  editor's  enumeration  of  the  works 
contained  in  his  compilation. 
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I.  The  first  series  of  tales  in  this  collection,  is  <  The 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments/  of  which  we  have  so 
lately  had  occasion  to  take  some  notice  (see  our  review  of 
Dr.  Scott's  late  edition),  that  little  remains  to  be  said  at 
present.  The  date  of  the  original  compilation  is  conjec- 
turally  fixed  by  Mr.  Hole  (in  his  4  Remarks  on  the  Arabian 
Nights,'  &c.)  at  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  and  Dr. 
Scott  appears  to  agree  with  him  in  the  probability  of  this 
conjecture.*  The  additional  tales  given  to  the  public  by 
Dr.  Scott,  are  not  re-published  in  this  collection ;  but  those 
which  were  published  by  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval,  Arabic 
professor  at  Paris,  in  his  edition  of  Galland,  1806,  are  now 
translated,  and,  (strangely  enough,  annexed  not  to  the 
tales  to  which  they  belong,  but  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  after  those  avowed  modern  productions, 
'  The  Oriental  Tales,'  and  <  Nourjahad.'  This  defect  of 
arrangement,  is  another  instance  of  the  editorial  sloven- 
liness we  have  such  continual  reason  to  complain  of. 
These  additional  tales  are  not  all  of  equal  merit.  The  se- 
cond, entitled,  *  The  History  of  Alaeddin,'  is,  however, 
highly  entertaining,  and  (as  the  authenticity  of  them  does 
not  appear  to  be  matter  of  doubt),  in  one  particular  ex- 
tremely curious.  We  have  seen  many  pictures  of  the  lion 
by  man,  but  never  of  man  by  the  lion.  Our  western  ro- 
mances are  full  of  lies  respecting  the  Turks  and  Saracens ; 
but  we  never  before  (to  our  remembrance),  saw  a  romance 
of  eastern  origin  in  which  our  customary  paintings  are  re- 
versed. The  hero  of  this  tale  is  kidnapped  by  an  Euro- 
pean merchant,  and  conveyed  to  Genoa,  where  he  is  ret 
served  (out  of  forty  or  fifty  of  his  companions,  who  are 
put  to  death  in  his  presence),  for  the  service  of  a  convent. 
He  afterwards  converts  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Genoa 
to  the  true  faith,  espouses  her,  sla^s  her  father  and  brother, 
plays  the  devil  to  pay  among  all  his  subjects,  and,  in  short, 

♦  On  the  authority  of  an  obscure  note,  found  in  the  third  volume  of  M. 
Galland's  MS.  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  satisfied  himself,  that  the  work 
was  not  compiled  before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  Mr.  Weber  justly 
observes,  that  •  this  is  giving  too  much  weight  to  a  note,  probably  written 
by  an  ignorant  Turk,  living  in  one  of  the  out-posts  of  the  empire,  who,  ob- 
taining a  sight  of  a  MS.  perhaps  transcribed  shortly  before,  concluded  the 
author  to  be  his  contemporary.'  As  a  confirmation  of  Mr.  Weber's  sup- 
position, we  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  a  certain  nobleman  (who 
shall  be  nameless),  on  occasion  of  the  late  re-publication  of  *  Prince's 
Worthies  of  Devon,'  addressed  a  letter  to  *  The  Reverend  Mr.  Prince, 
Vicar  of  Berry-Pomeroy,'  supposing  him  to  be  still  alive,  and  requesting 
the  insertion  of  some  genealogical  matter  relating  to  his  own  family.  An 
unknown  Turk  of  the  16th  century,  may  well  be  supposed  as  ignorant  as  an 
English  peer  of  the  19th.— Rev. 
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takes  ample  vengeance  for  all  the  murders  ever  committed 
in  the  seraglios  of  the  east  by  the  '  four  noble  apprentices 
of  London,'  or  any  of  their  prototypes  or  followers  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  by  an 
extract  from  this  part  of  the  story,  which  will  serve  for  an 
agreeable  break  to  the  dulness  of » our  bibliographical 
sketch. 

'  The  king  of  that  country,  learning  the  arrival  of  the  ship, 
went  on  board  with  his  guards,  and  asked,  if  he  had  had  a  pros- 
perous  voyage.  Very  prosperous,  replied  the  captain ;  I  have  cap- 
tured a  merchant  vessel,  with  forty -one  Mussulmenon  board.  The 
king  ordered  them  to  be  landed  ;  they  were  chained  two  by  two, 
and  conducted  through  a  part  of  the  city  to  the  divan,  followed 
by  the  king  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  the  captain  and  his 
principal  courtiers.  The  king  being  seated  on  his  throne,  and 
having  placed  the  captain  by  his  side,  on  a  chair  somewhat 
lower,  ordered  the  poor  Mussulmen  to  advance,  and  asked  the 
first  who  advanced,  from  whence  he  came.  He  had  scarcely  an- 
swered, that  he  came  from  Alexandria,  when  the  king  made  a 
sign  to  the  executioner,  who  struck  off  his  head.  The  second, 
the  third,  ■  and  the  rest,  to  the  fortieth,  having  given  the  same 
aaswer,  underwent  the  same  fate.  No  one  remained  but  Alaed- 
din, who,  having  witnessed  the  fate  of  his  companions,  deplored 
their  common  misfortune,  and  waited  his  turn,  praying  God  to 
have  compassion  on,  him.  It  is  thy  own  fault,  he  said,  within 
himself ;  hi  what  a  cursed  trap  hast  thou  suffered  thyself  to  be 
caught !  From  what  country  art  thou,  Mussulman  1  asked  the 
king,  with  a  tone  of  severity.  From  Alexandria.  Headsman, 
do  your  office.  The  executioner  had  already  raised  his  arm,  and 
was  about,  to  let  it  fall  on  the  head  of  Alaeddin,  when  an  old 
female  devotee  suddenly  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and, 
addressing  the  king,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  had 
risen  to  do  her  honour,  said,  Prince,  have  I  not  asked  you  to 
remember  the  convent,  and  to  reserve  one  or  two  of  the  pri- 
soners, on  the  captain's  return  for  the  service  of  the  church  % 
\o\x  come  rather  too  late,  mother,  said  the  king;  however,  as 
one  of  them  is  left  alive,  you  may  dispose  of  him  as  you  please. 
The  devotee  turning  towards  Alaeddin,  asked  him,  if  he  would 
undertake  the  service  of  the  church  ;  adding,  that  in  case  of 
his  refusal,  she  would  leave  him  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  his 
companions.  Alaeddin  accepted  of  her  proposal,  and  left  the 
couYt  with  her. 

\  She  conducted  him  to  the  church,  and  on  their  arrival  under 
the  porch,  he  demanded  to  know  what  kind  of  service  would  be 
expected  from  him.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  she  said,  you  must 
conduct  five  mules  to  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  having  cut 
down  and  split  some  dry  wood,  you  must  load  them  with  it,  and 
bring  it  to  the  kitchen  of  the  convent.     Then  you  will  take  the 
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mats  and  carpets,  and  brush  and  beat  them  ;  and  after  having 
swept  and  scrubbed  the  floor  of  the  church  and  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  you  will  lay  down  the  carpets,  and  re-place  the  mats  as 
fhey  were  before.  After  that,  you  will  sift  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  having  ground  them,  knead  the  flour  into  small  loaves  for 
the  devotees  of  the  convent ;  after  that,  you  must  shell  four-and- 
twenty  bushels  of  lenfils,  and  make  them  boil ;  fill  four  tubs  of 
water,  and  pour  it  into  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  stone-troughs 
in  the  court.  When  you  have  done  this,  you  must  clean  the 
glasses  of  the  lamps,  replenish  them  with  oil,  and  take  great 
care  to  light  them  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  ;  then  you 
prepare  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  dishes,  into  which  you  slice 
the  small  loaves,  and  pour  the  lentil-broth  over  it,  and  carry  one 
dish  to  each  devotee  and  priest  of  the  convent.  Then — Oh, 
madam,  cried  Alaeddin,  interrupting  her,  rather  lead  me  back 
to  the  king,  and  let  him  order  me  to  be  executed.  Assure  your- 
self, said  the  old  devotee,  that  every  thing  will  go  well,  if  you 
do  your  duty  punctually,  and  you  will  not  repent  of  entering 
our  service ;  but  should  you,  on  the  other  hand,  be  negligent, 
I  shall  be  forced  to  deliver  you  again  to  the  king,  who  will 
immediately  order  you  to  death.  The  old  devotee  having 
left  him  for  a  moment,  Alaeddin  seated  himself  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  began  to  reflect  on  his  unfortunate  situation.  On 
her  return,  she  asked  Alaeddin  angrily,  why  he  had  not  executed 
what  she  had  given  him  directions  to  do.  Alas,  madam,  he  re- 
plied, if  I  had  a  hundred  arms,  1  could  not  possibly  do  all  you 
exacted  from  me !  For  what  have  1  brought  you  hither,  lazy 
fellow  1  said  the  old  woman.  Was  it  not  to  do  every  thing  I 
order?  Then  giving  him  a  copper  staff",  with  a  cross  at  the  end, 
she  said,  in  a  somewhat  milder  tone,  Take  this  staff,  my  son, 
and  if  you  meet  the  wali  of  this  city,  stop  him,  and  say,  I  re- 
quire you,  for  the  service  of  the  church,  to  take  these  mules 
and  load  them  with  dry  wood  in  the  forest.  If  he  makes  any 
resistance,  kill  him  on  the  spor,  without  fearing  any  thing ;  for 
I  will  take  the  consequence  on  myself.  If  you  encounter  the 
grand  vizier,  strike  the  ground  before  his  horse  with  this  staff, 
and  say,  I  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Messias,  to  do  what 
the  service  of  the  church  requires.  In  this  manner,  you  will 
oblige  him  to  sift  the  wbtat,  to  griud  it,  to  bolt  the  flour,  to 
knead  it,  and  to  make  the  small  loaves ;  and  whoever  refuses  to 
obey  your  order,  kill  him  on  the  spot,  and  fear  nothing;  I  will 
take  all  on  myself. 

'  Alaeddin  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  this  advice  in  the  morning. 
None  to  whom  he  addressed  his  demands,  dared  to  refuse  them  ; 
and,  in  this  manner,  he  was  disburdened  of  his  most  arduous 
tasks.  Seventeen  years  he  passed  in  this  manner,  constraining, 
at  his  pleasure,  the  rich  and  poor,  to  do  the  service  of  the 
abbey.' 

The  liberties  which  Galland  took  with  the  original  MSS. 
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being  principally  confined  to  sins  of  omission  and  abridg- 
ment, have  called  down  on  his  head,  very  unjustly,  the 
severe  reprehensions  of  those  who  were  less  acquainted 
than  himself  with  the  real  merits  of  the  work  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  give  to  the  public.  Dr.  Scott  has,  we  think, 
effectually  vindicated  him  from  all  reproach  on  this  ground ; 
but  we  need  not  now  repeat  the  arguments  on  either  side* 
This  '  learned  orientalist'  was  (as  we  are  here  informed), 
born  of  poor  parents  at  a  village  in  Picardy,  in  1646  ;  wa9 
early  placed  at  the  college  of  Noyon,  and  afterwards  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Du  Plessis,  then  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  College  at  Paris,  where,  being  accomplished  in 
the  eastern  languages,  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  M. 
Nointel  on  his  embassy  (we  take  it  for  granted),  to  Con- 
stantinople.* We  need  not  follow  him  through  his  other 
public  employments  to  the  time  of  his'  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1715.  '  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
high  esteem.  Among  others,  he  left  a  translation  of  the 
Koran  behind  him  in  MS.'  It  is  not  said  when  his  '  Ara- 
bian Nights'  first  made  their  public  appearance  in  France ; 
which  must  have  been  very  early  in  the  last  century,  if  not 
before  its  commencement.  Of  the  whole  collection,  the 
stories  of  Zeyn  Alasnam,  Cododad,  and  the  Princess  of 
Dergabar,  are  the  only  ones,  the  authenticity  of  which  can 
be  called  in  question;  and  those  were,  '  in  a  manner,  dis- 
owned by  Galland'  himself.  '  Some  of  the  most  remark- 
able coincidences  between  the  tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  those  which  have  been  long  known  in  Europe,'  are 
noticed  by  Mr.  Weber,  who  has  added  to  Mr.  Hole's  Il- 
lustrations of  Sindbad,  a  curious  instance  of  resemblance 
in  a  German  romance  composed  by  Henry  of  Veldeck 
about  1186,  under  the  title  of  '  Duke  Ernest  of  Bavaria,' 
an  abstract  of  which,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Weber's  c  Me- 
trical Romances.' 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  much  more  briefly 
the  remaining  contents  of  these  volumes. 

II.  The  continuation,  published  under  the  title  of  \  The 
New  Arabian  Nights/  appeared  first  in  1788,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  doubt  and  distrust  almost  amounting  to  po- 
sitive rejection  of  all  claims  of  authenticity.  M.  Cazptte, 
who  introduced  them  to  the  public,  was  well  known  as  the 


*  With  absurd  inaccuracy,  it  is  stated  in.our  text,  that  *  M.  Nointel  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris.'  Yet  the  only  errata  noticed  at  the  end  of  the 
introduction,  are,  Vol.  2,  p.  223j  for  hussars,  read  ushers.  Vol.  3,  p.  197  : 
for  one  Cachenairienne,  read,  a  woman  of  Caehemir. 
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author  of  several  works  of  fancy,  and  was  therefore  pe- 
culiarly ill  qualified  to  give  an  impression  of  truth  to  that 
which,  in  itself,  wore  so  much  the  appearance  of  fiction. 
We  have  not  room  at  present  to  enter  on  the  history  of 
this  production  or  of  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise ; 
and  shall  only  add,  that,  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty 
which  attended  its  birth,  the  authenticity  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  stories  contained  in  it,  has  now  been  ascertained 
beyond  the  reach  of  contest,  and  that  of  the  remainder 
may,  upon  the  whole,  be  reasonably  inferred.  They  have, 
however,  received  more  colouring  than  those  of  Galland 
from  the  hands  of  the  translator.  Some  of  them  are  very 
entertaining.  That  of  the  magician,  Maugraby,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  flow  of  fancy  remarkable  even  for  an  oriental 
production.  To  say,  however,  that  '  in  point  of  variety 
and  power  of  incident,  it  has  no  superior  in  any  work  of 
imagination  whatever,'  is  a  tirade  which  savours  not  a  little 
of  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  commentator,  and  reminds  us 
of  the  gentleman  who  prefers  *  Master  John  Ford'  to 
Shakspeare ! 

III.  ■  The  Persian  Tales,'  translated  (as  well  as  the 
Turkish  tales  afterwards  noticed),  by  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
who  died  in  1695.  Many  of  these  tales  are  excellent;  but 
we  need  say  no  more  on  a  subject  so  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  romance.     Their  authenticity  is  not  disputed. 

IV.  '  The  Persian  Tales  of  Inatulla,'  translated  by 
Colonel  Dow ;  undoubtedly  authentic ;  but  greatly  altered 
and  disfigured  by  the  freedoms  which  the  translator  has 
taken  with  his  original.  Colonel  Dow's  translation,  which 
is  here  re-printed,  breaks  off  abruptly.  It  has  since  been 
completed  by  Dr.  Scott,  or,  rather,  that  learned  orientalist 
has  re-translated  the  former  portion,  and  added  a  trans- 
lation of  the  remainder,  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original. 
The  same  reason,  probably,  which  prevented  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Scott  s  additional  Arabian  Nights  in  these 
volumes,  and  which  is  obvious  enough,  has  caused  the 
compiler  to  content  himself  with  re-printing  the  colonel's 
incomplete  work  only.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  omit  it  altogether. 

V.  ■  The  Oriental  Tales,'  published  by  the  Comte  de 
Caylus  in  1749,  said,  in  the  preface,  to  be  translated  from 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  probably  founded,  in  the 
whole,  or,  in  great  part,  on  oriental  originals. 

VI.  Mrs.  Sheridan's  i  Nourjahad.' 

VII.  <  The  Turkish  Tales,'  by  M.  Petit  de  la  Croix, 
unquestionably  authentic. 
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VIII,  IX,  X.  'The    Tartarian/   'The   Chinese,' and 

*  The  Mogul  Tales,'  all  written  by  the  same  author, 
Thomas  Simon  Gueulette,  who  was  also  the  author  of  se- 
veral other  entertaining  works  of  imagination.  For  a  few 
of  these  tales,  the  author  is  indebted,  in  part,  to  eastern 
fictions;  but  the  far  greater  part,  are  entirely  original, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
translation. 

XI.  <  The  Tales  of  the  Genii,'  which,  though  stated  in 
the  title-page  to  have  been  translated  from  the  Persian 

*  by  Sir  Charles  Morell,  formerly  ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul  from  the  British  settlements  in  India,'  have  never 
been  looked  upon  as  authentic,  and  are  now  '  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  editor,  James 
Ridley.'  The  tale  of  <  The  Enchanters,'  Mr.  W.  informs 
us,  is,  notwithstanding,  asserted  by  orientalists  to  have 
been  founded  on  traditions  current  in  Hindostan. 

XII.  <  The  Historv  of  Abdallah,  the  Son  of  Hanif,' 
which  has  no  pretension  whatever  to  oriental  origin,  and 
(as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  a  rapid  glance  over  its  con- 
tents), perhaps  more  fitly  to  be  ranged  among  fairy  tales 
than  in  the  present  collection.  It  appeared  in  1713,  *  and 
has  been  attributed  to  M.  de  Bignon,  a  young  Abbe,  and 
a  relation  of  the  Chancellor  of  France.'  As  we  have  said 
above,  we  are  ignorant  whether  this  work  has  appeared 
before  in  an  English  translation;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  us  calculated  to  add  much  value  to  the  collection. 

This  distribution,  as  our  readers  will  see,  is  made  with- 
out any  pretension  to  critical  arrangement.  The  Arabian 
Nights,  with  the  addition  and  continuation,  the  Persian, 
and  the  Turkish,  tales,  and  those  of  Inatulla,  ought  un- 
questionably to  have  preceded  all  the  others,  as  being  of 
eastern  origin  ;  the  remainder  should  have  been  contained 
in  a  subsequent  supplementary  volume,  and  their  pre- 
cedence assigned  according  to  the  date  of  their  composition. 
But  this  would  have  been  a  degree  of  attention  to  editorial 
neatness  not  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Weber;  and  we 
have  now  only  to  say,  that  the  compilation,  such  as  it  is, 
is  likely  to  be  popular,  as  containing,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  a  number  of  works  which  every  lover  of  romance 
would  wish  to  possess,  and  several  of  which  are  now 
difficult  to  be  procured. 


[    22    ] 


Art.  III. — Particularity  et  Observations  sur  les  Minis-' 
tres  des  Finances  de  France  les  plus  celebres,  depuis 
1660  jusqu'en  1791.  ALondres:  Chez  Dulau  et  Co. 
Soho-Square,  1812,  8vo. 

ON  opening  this  work  the  first  thing  which  struck  us 
was  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  the  manes  of  William  Pitt. 
This  compliment  is  said  to  be  paid  to  the  departed  shade 
of  that  gentleman,  because  he  carried  the  science  of  fi- 
nance farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  If  the  author 
had  said  that  he  taxed  the  people  of  this  country  to  a 
greater  amount  than  had  ever  been  done  by  any  of  the 
ministers  that  went  before  him,  and  that  he  left  but  little 
to  do  in  this  way  by  those  who  came  after  him,  he  would 
have  stated  what  would  have  been  strictly  true,  and  what 
few  even  of  those,  who  are  most  captious,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  controvert.  But,  when  the  writer  panegyrizes 
Mr.  Pitt  for  having  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  financial 
science,  we  must  confess  ourselves  ignorant  of  his  deserts. 
What  new  principle  of  finance  did  Mr.  Pitt  disclose? 
What  truth  in  political  economy  did  he  make  known,  which 
was  not  known  before  ? 

There  are  different  modes  of  estimating  financial  abi- 
lity %  but,  perhaps,  the  following  may  suffice,  which  is  the 
mere  suggestion  of  common  sense  without  any  mixture  of 
subtlety  or  refinement.  As  far  as  finance  is  confined  to 
the  different  methods  of  taxation,  he  appears  to  be  an 
able  financier,  who  can  raise  a  tax  of  any  given  amount 
with  the  smallest  expence  and  the  greatest  advantage;  or, 
in  other  words,  with  most  profit  to  the  government  for 
whose  use  the  tax  is  designed,  and  the  least  loss  to  the 
public,  by  whom  it  is  paid.  If,  for  instance,  a  tax  were 
wanted  to  the  amount  of  a  million,  we  should  think  him 
a  better  financier,  who  should  raise  this  sum  at  the  ex- 
pense of  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  than  him  who 
could  not  procure  it  to  be  collected  under  fifty  thousand, 
provided  the  tax  itself  were  not  otherwise  more  oppres- 
sive in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Though  we  can- 
pot  call  any  tax  good  in  itself,  yet  it  may  be  comparatively 
good.  We  should  call  that  a  good  tax,  which  is  not  felt 
as  more  exclusively  onerous  by  any  particular  class  of 
persons,  but  is  so  equally  distributed,  that  the  pressure 
peing,  proportionally,  equally  great  on  all,  is  invidiously 
felt  by  none.  A  tax  may  be  represented  under  the  image 
of  a  weight  which  a  whole  nation  has  to  bear;  but  if  this 
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weight,  ipstead  of  being  unequally  or  partially  divided,  is 
distributed  in  separate  particles  amongst  individuals,  in  the 
ratio  of  their  strength  to  sustain  it,  every  man  may  carry 
his  share  of  the  burthen  without  walking  less  erect  than 
he  did  before.  A  great  mass  of  taxation  may  be  imposed 
without  any  dissatisfaction,  and  endured  without  serious 
inconvenience,  where  it  is  proportionably  distributed. 
Nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  weight  of  taxation  as  a  sense 
of  its  injustice ;  and  nothing  can  so  effectually  prevent  this 
feeling  of  injustice  in  the  operation  of  a  tax  as  its  impar- 
tial distribution.  All  men  have  a  natural  feeling  of  com- 
placency in  the  contemplation  of  what  is  equitable,  even 
though  it  may  be  the  equity  of  a  measure  by  which  they 
experience  a  diminution  of  enjoyment. 

All  taxes  make  some  addition  to  the  number  of  unpro- 
ductive labourers ;  or  of  persons  who  do  not  reproduce 
the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  value  which  they  consume, 
who  are  a  mere  pondus  iners,  a  sluggish  weight  upon  the 
earth,  who  make  no  addition  to  the  sum  either  of  pleasure 
or  of  usefulness.  How  many  did  Mr.  Pitt  add  to  the 
number  of  unproductive  Englishmen,  or  of  drones  and 
mere  drones  in  the  social  hive  ?  Shall  we  agree  to  adopt 
this  as  the  scale  by  which  to  measure  his  financial  capacity ; 
or,  tn  other  words,  the  degree  of  his  merit  as  a  taxmonger  ? 
If  we  resort  to  this  mode  of  estimating  his  qualifications, 
we  fear  that,  with  all  our  fondness  for  his  memory,  as  the 
pilot  who  weathered  the  storm,  we  shall  be  forced  to  as- 
sign him  only  a  low  niche  in  that  part  of  the  temple  of 
fame,  which  is  allotted  to  eminent  financiers.  We  know 
that  there  are  some  persons,  who  would  willingly  canonize 
his  memory ;  and  the  author  of  this  work  seems  to  think 
him  worthy  the  first  place  in  the  calendar  of  financial 
saints. 

The  .author  commends  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  imposition  of 
the  income-tax,  and  for  the  stoppage  of  the  payments  in 
specie  at  the  Bank.  We  were  a  little  surprised  to  find 
this  last  proceeding,  which  was  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  the  measures  of  his  long  administration,  and  which 
merits  the  utmost  severity  of  censure,  made  the  topic  of 
exaggerated  praise.  The  manner  in  which  the  author 
speaks  of  this  exhibition  of  financial  skill,  is  not  a  little 
extraordinary. 

'  Le  banque  qui  est  le  caissier  de'  1*6 tat,  6'est  elle  trouvee 
dans  Pimpossibilite  de  payer  en  especes  relies?  elle  a  ete  par 
une  sagacitt  subtile  autorisee  a  payer  en  billets,  sans  qu'ils 
soyent  declares   monnoie  nationale ;  et  cependant  sans    que  le 
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creancier  puisse  exercer  une  cpntrainte  personelle^  s'il  s'est  re- 
fuse a  prendre  ces  billets  pour  valeur.' 

How  the  passing  an  act  of  parliament  to  exempt  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  from  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and 
to  authorize  them  to  issue  notes  to  an  indefinite  extent, 
which  they  were  released  from  the  obligation  of  paying 
except  in  other  notes,  can  be  justly  panegyrized  as  a 
proof  of  statesman-like  sagacity,  we  cannot  discern  ;  but 
perhaps  we  may  entertain  very  erroneous  ideas  of  states- 
man-like qualifications. 

M.  Monthion,  whom  we  understand  to  be  the  author  of 
this,  work,  appears  to  design  it  as  a  sort  of  critical  sketch 
of  the  different  ministers  of  finance  in  France  from  the 
year  1660  to  1791 ;  or  from  the  period,  when  Louis  XIV. 
emerged  from  a  state  of  pupillage,  to  that  of  the  revolu- 
tion which  subverted  the  financial  system  as  well  as  the 
other  institutions  of  the  monarchy.  In  this  long  interval, 
only  nine  financiers  or  tax-mongers  are  found  whom  M. 
Monthion  has  thought  worthy  of  his  notice;  Colbert, 
Desmarets,  Law,  Machaut,  Silhouette,  Terrai,  Turgot, 
Necker,  (in  both  his  administrations)  and  Calonne.  Be- 
fore the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the  different  merits  of 
these  gentlemen,  he  makes  some  remarks,  in  his  intro- 
duction^ on  the  administration  of  Sully.  When  Sully  was 
called  to  the  administration  of  the  French  finances,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  in  a  worse  state  than  they  have  ever 
since  been.  This  great  minister  introduced  something 
like  order  and  method  into  the  collection  and  management 
of  the  public  revenues.  But  his  rigor  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  so  excessive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile it  to  the  ideas  of  justice.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  to  this  purpose. 

In  the  war  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  Sully  entered  into 
a  contract  with  some  carriers  to  convey  to  Lyons  a  great 
number  of  articles,  of  which  he  specified  the  weight,  but 
did  not  indicate  the  quality.  When  these  articles  were 
delivered  to  the  carriers,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find,  that,  instead  of  merchandize  which  they  expected, 
they  were  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  which  they  could  not 
take  in  their  vehicles.  They  wished,  of  course,  to  set 
aside  the  bargain ;  but  were  obliged  to  complete  it  by  the 
authority  of  the"  minister ;  who  boasts  of  having  practised 
this  imposition  on  the  poor  *  voituriers.' 

France  had  twelve  ministers  of  finance  between  Sully 
and  Colbert,  none  of  whom  merit  a  place  amongst  the  be* 
jiefactors  of  their  country.   Amongst  the  financiers,  whom 
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M.  Monthion  has  more  particularly  selected  for  the  object 
of  his  remarks,  the  man,  who  had  more  ability  combined 
with  more  virtue  than  all  the  rest,  was  M.  Colbert.  The 
great  object  of  M.  Colbert,  and  that  which  he  appears  to 
have  had  nearest  his  heart  during  his  whole  administra- 
tion, was  the  diminution  of  the  public  burthens.  Not- 
withstanding the  long  and  expensive  wars  which  he  had 
to  support,  and  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  the  crown, 
for  which  he  had  to  find  funds,  his  wise  and  temperate 
policy  prevented  an  immoderate  increase  of  the  public 
debt.  For  the  debt  which,  on  his  accession  to  the  minis- 
try, amounted  to  fifty-two  millions,  was,  at  his  death,  only 
thirty-two  millions.  M.  Colbert  always  wished  the  mo- 
narch to  consider  every  tax,  which  was  paid  into  the 
treasury,  as  representing  so  much  of  the  toil  and  sweat 
of  the  people.  If  every  sovereign  would  bear  this  in 
mind,  it  would,  where  there  is  any  thing  like  an  impres- 
sion of  duty  upon  the  conscience,  or  a  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity in  the  heart,  check  the  propensity  to  wanton  pa- 
rade and  idle  extravagance,  which  are  both  cruel  and 
unjust  in  the  chiefs  of  nations.  In  the  employment  .of 
gublic  money,  utility  ought  to  furnish  the  great  measure 
of  expense ;  for,  where  this  measure  is  disregarded,  and 
any  other  more  capricious  and  variable  rule  is  adopted, 
the  most  mischievous  consequences  must  be  the  result. 
As  far  as  utility  is  made  the  measure  of  public  expense, 
no  inhumanity,  no  oppression  will  mark  the  proceeding  of 
the  ministers  of  finance  ;  for  public  utility  will  never  be 
found  at  variance  with  the  general  interests  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

M.  Colbert  endeavoured,  like  an  honest  man,  and  some- 
times with  more  probity  than  prudence,  to  check  the  un- 
fortunate propensity  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  vain  ostenta-r 
tion  of  exterior  magnificence.  He  inculcated  this  maxim, 
that  it  is  right  to  save  even  five  sous  in  things  which  are 
not  necessary ;  and  not  to  regard  the  expenditure  of  mil- 
lions where  the  real  good  of  the  nation,  which  is  the  true 
glory  of  the  monarch,  is  concerned. 

'  I  declare  to  your  majesty/  said  Colbert,  *  that,  for  my 
part,  the  expenditure  of  three  thousand  Uvres  on  a  useless 
feast  excites  in  me  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  repugnance; 
though  if  the  interest  of  the  nation  called  for  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  gold,  I  would  willingly  part  with  every  shilling 
I  had ;  I  would  pledge  my  wife  and  children,  and  go  barefoot 
all  my  life,  rather  than  not  procure  it  if  it  were  necessary/ 
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This  is  the  true  language  of  good  sense  operating  on 
the  temperament  of  ardent  patriotism. 

France  is  indebted  for  some  of  her  finest  buildings  to 
the  administration  of  Colbert.  He  thought  that  public 
buildings  presented  a  just  criterion  of  the  grandeur  and 
genius  of  princes.  Though  M.  Colbert  appears  to  have 
bestowed  too  much  favour  on  the  establishment  of  exclu- 
sive companies,  jet,  notwithstanding  his  errors  in  this  and 
other  respects,  M.  Monthion  says  that  no  minister  ren- 
dered more  essential  service  to  commerce,  by  the  general 
arrangements  and  spirit  of  his  administration. 

At  a  period  when  the  duty  of  toleration  was  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  and  when  Louis  XIV.  as  his  sub- 
B3quent  proceedings  proved,  was  not  indisposed  to 
the  persecution  of  opinions  which  were  adverse  to  his 
own,  M.  Colbert  had  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  pro- 
tect the  Hugonots  in  the  profession  of  a  faith  in  opposition 
to  the  established  creed.  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  one 
of  her  letters,  said  of  Colbert,  that  he  was  absorbed  in 
his  finances,  and  hardly  ever  thought  of  religion,  yet  he 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind, 
though  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  believe  that  the 
cause  of  piety  could  be  promoted  by  the  practice  of  into- 
lerance. 

M.  Colbert,  as  the  author  remarks,  was  not  one  of  those 
men,  whose  superiority  seems  the  effect  of  inspiration 
without  the  aid  of  study,  experience,  and  meditation. 
His  conceptions  were  sluggish,  and  the  intellectual  emi- 
nence, to  which  he  attained,  was  the  effect  of  habitual 
study  and  indefatigable  perseverance.  He  renounced  all 
pleasures  and  even  all  repose  beyond  what  the  imbecility 
of  human  nature  required.  When  he  wished  to  learn 
Latin,  and  could  find  no  spare  interval  for  this  study,  he 
took  a  scholar  with  him  in  his  coach,  whom  he  employed 
to  give  him  lessons  in  that  language.  He  exacted  from 
all  the  subordinate  persons  in  his  office  the  same  assiduity 
which  he  practised  himself. 

'  He  obliged  all  his  clerks  to  repair  to  their  desks  by  half 
after  five  in  the  morning,  where  he  detained  them  till  half  after 
one,  when  he  allowed  them  an  hour  and  a  half  for  dinner;  and 
he  sometimes  kept  them  in  the  office  from  three  till  eleven  at 
night.  Thus  there  were  some  days,  when  they  laboured  for 
sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  M.  Desmarets,  his  nephew, 
who  regularly  transacted  business  with  him  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  on  one  occasion  did  not 
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make  bis  appearance  at  St.  Germain  till  a  quarter  past  seven. 
Without  speaking  a  word,  M.  Colbert  led  him  to  the  clock  and 
shewed  him  the  hour.  M.  Desmarets  said,  my  dear  uncle,  I 
was  at  a  ball  at  the  castle  last  night,  which  lasted  till  a  ?*ry  late 
hour ;  and  the  porters  kept  me  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  I  could  get  them  out  of  bed.  You  had  nothing  to  do, 
says  M.  Colbert,  but  to  have  presented  yourself  at  the  gate 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  socner ;  and,  though  you  would  have 
had  to  wait,  you  would  have  come  here  in  time.' 

The  death  of  M.  Colbert  is  said  to  have  been  accelerated 
by  a  reprimand  which  he  received  from  Louis  XIV.  which 
preyed  upon  his  sensibility,  and  embittered  his  dying 
nour.  The  preponderance,  which  Colbert  had  in  the  mi- 
nistry, was  weakened  by  that  of  Louvois,  who  obtained 
the  ascendant  in  the  cabinet  by  flattering  the  passion  of 
the  monarch  for  war;  and,  of  course,  caused  Colbert, 
whose  counsels  were  more  pacific,  to  lose  his  influence 
over  the  royal  mind.  On  one  occasion  when  Colbert  was 
laying  before  Louis  an  account  of  the  charge  of  some  iron 
railing  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  the  king  intimated  that 
it  was  more  than  it  ought  to  be ;  and 

'  after  some  very  disagreeable  remarks,  said,  '  there  must  be 
some  imposition  in  this.'  M.  Colbert  replied,  *  I  flatter  myself, 
Sire,  that  at  least  your  majesty  does  not  mean  to  involve  me  in 
this  accusation/  No,  said  the  king,  '  but  you  ought  to  have 
paid  more  attention  to  it,'  and  he  added,'  (alluding  to  the  eco- 
nomy of  Louvois,  the  rival  of  Colbert)  ■  if  you  wish  to  know 
what  economy  is,  go  into  Flanders  and  you  will  see  at  what  a 
cheap  rate  the  fortifications  have  been  constructed  in  the  con- 
quered places.' 

This  speech,  which  appeared  to  institute  an  invidious 
comparison  between  Colbert  and  his  rival  Louvois,  ope- 
rated like  a  thunder-stroke  on  the  experienced  and  faith- 
ful, but  too  sensitive  financier. 

'  M.  Colbert,  after  transacting  business  with  the  king  for  the 
last  time,  when  he  had  been  so  unkindly  treated,  was  seized 
with  the  illness,  of  which  he  died.  His  last  words,  speaking 
of  the  king,  were,  '  If  I  had  been  as  diligent  iu  the  service  of 
God,  as  1  have  in  that  of  this  man,  I  should  have  done  twice  as 
much  as  would  have  procured  my  salvation ;  and  now  1  do  not 
know  what  will  become  of  me.'  When  the  king  was  informed 
of  his  sickness,  he  sent  one  of  his  gentlemen  to  visit  him,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  majesty. 
The  family  of  M.  Colbert  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him 
to  receive  this  messenger.  *  I  wish  not,'  said  M.  Colbert,  '  to 
hear  any  more  about  the  king,  at  least  for  the  present,  let  him 
only  leave  me  at  peace/    It  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
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management  that  they  could  prevail  on  him  to  let  the  gentleman 
come  into  his  apartment,  and  that  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  stay  only  a  short  time.  When  he  approached  his  bed, 
M.  Colbert  pretended  to  be  asleep,  and  did  not  speak  a  word. 
Nor  could  he  be  induced  to  open  the  letter;  and  his  family 
excused  this  want  of  respect,  which  appeared  unpardonable, 
by  alleging  that  he  wished  not  to  have  his  thoughts  diverted 
from  the  business  of  his  salvation/ 

After  passing  over  what  M.  Monthion  has  said  of  M. 
Desmarets,  M.  Law,  M.  de  Machaut,  M.  de  Silhouette, 
M.  l'Abbe  Terrai,  we  come  to  M.  Turcot,  who  was  one 
of  the  few  men,  in  whom  ambition  was  a  virtue.  He 
sought  the  possession  of  power  not  for  any  sinister  pur- 
poses, but  as  the  mere  instrument  of  beneficence.  His 
ruling  passion  was  a  desire  to  promote  .  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow  creatures.  Turgot  was  first  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  the  king  by  M.  de  Maurepas,  whose  jealousy 
he  afterwards  excited  by  an  indiscreet  disclosure  of  some 
complimentary  expressions  which  had  been  employed  by 
Louis  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Turgot.  i  11  riy  a  que  vous 
et  rfioi,  qui  aimions  le  peupleS  You  and  I  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  any  affection  for  the  people.  When 
these  words  were  told  to  M.  de  Maurepas,  they  strongly 
excited  his  solicitude  lest  Turgot  should  supplant  him  in 
the  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  He  determined  to  watch 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  his  overthrow,  which  he 
thought  that  Turgot  would  soon  present  by  the  temerity 
of  his  measures.  When  these  measures  had  excited  the 
general  opposition  of  the  council,  as  the  king  himself  had 
witnessed,  M.  de  Maurepas  found  it  easy  to  weaken  the 
enthusiastic  regard  of  the  monarch  for  the  metaphysical 
economist.  With  the  happy  faculty  of  ridicule  which  he 
possessed,  M.  de  Maurepas  represented  the  projects  of 
Turgot  as  chimerical  and  absurd.  M.  Turgot  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  memoirs  to  the  sovereign,  to  elucidate 
the  principles  of  the  measures  which  he  advised,  and 
deeply  to  imbue  his  majesty  with  the  favourite  articles  of 
his  political  creed.  The  last  time  Turgot  transacted  bu- 
siness with  Louis  XVI.  he  proposed  to  read  a  new  lec- 
ture to  his  majesty.  What !  still  another  memoir !  ( en- 
core une  memoire !)  said  the  king.  Louis  heard  this  me- 
moir with  disgust,  and  when  Turgot  had  finished,  he  said, 
is  this  all  ?  (est  ce  tout?)  Yes,  Sire,  said  Turgot.  So 
much  the  better  (tant  mieux)  said  the  sovereign,  and 
walked  away.  Turgot,  who  was  better  read  in  the  ab- 
stractions of  metaphysics,  than  in  the  concrete  forms  of 
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the  human  physiognomy,  thought  that  this  was  an  eva- 
nescent sensation  of  dissatisfaction  or  caprice,  rather  than 
the  feeling  of  established  antipathy.  But  the  philosopher 
soon  discovered  his  mistake ;  for,  about  two  hours  after 
this  interview,  he  received  a  letter,  requiring  him  to  re- 
sign his  office.  This  was  a  very  unexpected  blow  to  the 
minister,  to  whom  the  king  had  written  but  a  few  months 
before,  '  II  n't/  a  que  vous  et  moi,  qui  aimions  le penple* 

Though  the  first  administration  of  ISecker  preceded 
that  of  M.  de  Calonne,  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  on 
the  former  for  the  conclusion  of  this  article ;  and  shall 
previously  present  the  reader-  with  some  extracts  from 
M.  Mon'chion's  characteristic  portraiture  of  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne, which  we  shall  give  in  the  original,  as  furnishing  a 
better  specimen  of  the  ability  and  discrimination  of  the 
writer. 

'  Qu'on  se  represente  un  homme  grand,  assez  bien  fait,  l'air 
leste,  le  visage  n'etant  pas  sans  agrement,  une  figure  mobile,  et 
de  moment  en  moment  changeant  d'expression ;  un  regard  fin  et 
percant,  mais  marquant  et  inspirant  de  la  mefiance;  un  rire 
moins  gai  que  malin  et  caustique :  voila  l'exterieur  de  M.  de 
Calonne. 

1  La  vivacite  d'un  jeune  colonel ;  l'etourderie  d'un  6colier ;. 
l'elegance  d'un  homme  a  bonnes  fortunes ;  une  coquetterie. 
ridicule  dans  tout  autre  qu'une  jolie  femme ;  i'importance  d'un 
homme  en  place ;  le  pedantisire  de  la  magistrature ;  quelques 
gaucheries  d'un  provincial :  voila  les  manie.res  de  M.  de  Ca- 
lonne. Les  bons  mots  d'un  homme  d'esprit ;  la  finesse  et  la  po- 
litesse  d'un  courtesan ;  l'astuce  d'un  intrigant ;  de  la  facilite, 
de  la  grace  dans  l'elocution,  quelquefois  de  la  force;  des 
phrases  plus  brillantes  que  soiides,  et  peu  de  suite  daus  la  con- 
versation :  voila  le  ton  de  M.  de  Calonne. 

'  Une  grande  rapidite  de  conception  ;  une  grande  finesse  dans 
la  distinction  des  nuances ;  mais  inaptitude  a  la  meditation,  la 
force  de  s'elever  a  de  grandes  idees,  sans  toutefois  les  combiner 
et  en  apprecier  les  resultats :  voila  le  genre  et  la  mesure  de 
Pesprit  deM.de  Calonne. 

*  Une  ame  sensible  sans  etre  tendre,  plus  susceptible  demo- 
tion que  de  passion ;  l'ambition  des  grandes  places  ,pour  etre  en 
spectacle ;  le  projet  de  grandes  enterprises,  non  dans  la  vue  de 
servir  la  patrie  et  Hiumanite,  mais  d'acquerir  de  la  celebrite ; 
une  avidite  pour  l'argent,  qui  n'admettait  pas  une  tres-grande 
rigidite  dans  le  choix  des  moyens  d'acquerir,  mais  que  commu- 
nement  n'avoit  d'objet  que  l'obtention  des  jouissances  du  mo- 
ment; de  la  prodigalite  sans  generosite;  la  reunion  de  tous 
les  gouts,  Tamour  des  feraraes,  de  la  bonne  chere,  du  jeu,  des 
spectacles,  des  fetes,  de  tout  geure  de  plaisirs ;  des  affections 
vives  et  d'une  forte  explosion,  mais  peu  durables;  de  l'engoue- 
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ment  dans  les  desirs,  de  l'emportement  dans  la  colere ;  peu  de 
Constance  dans  I'amitie,  moins  encore  dans  la  haine ;  des  germes 
de  vertus  et  de  vices-,  voila  les  sentimens  de  M.  de  Calonne/ 

M.  de  Monthion  relates  the  following  anecdote  of  Ca- 
lonne, which  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  a  stronger  pas- 
sion for  gaming  than  for  gallantry. 

*■  On  his  first  marriage  he  kept  his  wedding  day  at  the  house 
of  one  of  his  relations.  In  the  evening  M.  de  Calonne  had  sat 
down  to  a  party  at  play.  When  it  became  time  to  retire,  many 
intimations  were  given  him,  but  without  etfect.  At  last  he  was 
directly  tcid  that  it  was  time  to  depart.  He  begged  to  be  in- 
dulgt-d  with  a  short  delay;  which  was  no  sooner  past  than  he 
repeated  the  same  request  over  and  over  again.  At  last  the 
mother  of  the  bride  insisted  on  his  going  home,  when  he  begged 
her  to  step  into  his  coach  with  her  daughter,  and  he  would 
instantly  follow  her ;  but  he  forgot  his  promise,  and  at  last 
the  family  Were  actually  obliged  to  force  him  out  of  the 
room  into  the  carriage,  where  he  found  his  bride  dissolved  in 
tears  by  this  early  exhibition  of  neglect/ 

The  administration  of  Necker,  though  once  the  theme 
of  enthusiastic  praise,  was,  upon  the  whole,  very  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  France,  as  it  precipitated  the  revolution. 
Necker  possessed  all  the  adroitness  of  a  banker  in  bor- 
rowing money,  but  he  was  not  equally  sedulous  in  pro- 
viding sufficient  means  for  paying  the  interest  of  his  loans. 
The  vanity  of  Necker,  which  was  his  predominant  pas- 
sion, made  him  as  eager  for  an  ephemeral  popularity  as 
any  young  lady,  on  her  first  appearance  in  a  ball-room,  is- 
to  captivate  all  eyes  and  set  all  hearts  in  a  blaze.  This 
passion  for  popularity  rendered  Necker  unwilling  to  fore- 
go its  fugitive  enjoyment  by  the  imposition  of  new  and  pro- 
ductive taxes  which  might  have  excited  the  sentiment  of 
aversion  or  disgust.  Hence,  by  borrowing  money,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  establishing  the  proper  funds  for 
paying  the  interest,  he  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
occasion  the  deficit,  which  was  one  of  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  revolution. 

The  basis  of  his  (Necker's)  character,  says  M.  Mon- 
thion, 6  was  a  self-love,  which  exceeded  the  ordinary 
Iheasure  of  human  vanity.'  This  sentiment,  which  was 
the  elementary  principle  of  his  other  qualities,  was  beheld 
distinctly  operative  in  all  he  said,  did,  or  wrote.  To 
translate  a  strong  expression  of  M.  Monthion,  it  trans- 
pired through  every  pore.  In  the  most  important  trans- 
actions of  his  political  life,  the  dimensions  of  his  own  self- 
importance  seemed  sufficiently  great  to  fill  the  canvass 
-without  rivalry  or  participation.    His  dear  self  was  th« 
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prominent  object  of  all  that  his  self  did ;  and  even  when 
he  took  up  the  pen,  the  author  was  always  more  seen  than 
the  work.  His  egotism  always  shewed  itself  in  his  pro- 
digality of  phrase.  He  was  very  parsimonious  in  his 
praise  of  others,  lest  it  should  diminish  his  own ;  unless 
those  whom  he  praised,  were  his  admiring  devotees ;  and, 
then,  he  was  not  sparing  of  eulogies  which  he  knew  would 
be  reflected  on  himself. 

M.  Monthion,  we  think,  very  truly  intimates  that  the 
sensibility  of  Necker  was  confined  to  humanity  in  the 
gross,  but  that  he  had  none  for  individuals.  His  passion 
for  celebrity  was  too  vast  to  leave  room  for  any  other  sen- 
timent; and,  if  his  wife  and  his  daughter  were  the  objects 
of  his  tenderness,  it  was  because  they  served  as  satellites 
in  the  sphere  of  his  egotism. 

M.  Necker  was  not  versed  in  the  principles  of  political 
economy  beyond  what  he  could  acquire  in  the  routine  of 
a  banking  house.  As  his  financial  notions  were  not  much 
more  expanded  than  those  of  a  banker's  clerk,  so  his  po- 
litical notions  were  formed  on  the  contracted  scale  of  the 
institutions,  which  he  had  beheld  in  the  petty  republic  of 
Geneva.  He  had  but  a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  political  situation  of  other  countries,  and  with  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  Europe.  . 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  M.  de  Maurepas  to  con- 
fide to  M.  Necker  the  administration  of  the  finances,  he 


'  Necker  is  not  at  all  fit  for  this  place.  Necker  is  a  writer,  who 
will  wish  to  govern  by  phrases.  Necker  is  a  banker,  and  his 
only  mirror  of  national  prosperity  will  be  in  the  state  of  the 
public  funds.  Necker  is  a  republican,  and  he  will  strive  to 
republicanize  us.  Necker  is  a  Genevese,  and  he  will  see  no- 
thing but  Geneva  in  the  kingdom  of  France/  '  When  Necker 
had  made  striking  exhibitions  of  his  financial  skill,  and  had 
established  the  provincial  administrations,  M.  de  Machaut  said 
of  him,  *  Tiiis  man  is  an  excellent  banker,  but  he  will  never  be 
a  statesman.', 

M.  Necker,  who  had  been  the  ephemeral  idol  of  the 
French  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  revolution,  soon  expe- 
rienced a  great  change  in  the  public  sentiment  of  his  mi- 
nisterial capacity.  The  national  assembly,  which  he  had 
so  essentially  contributed  to  convoke,  had  too  much  vanity 
of  their  own  to  make  their  proceedings  subservient  to  his. 
He  soon  fell,  like  a  phantom,  from  the  exalted  sphere,  to 
which  he  appeared  blown  by  the  breath  of  popular  ap* 
plause,  into  a  state  of  absolute  insignificance. 
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*  When  he  affected  in  one  of  his  appearances  before  the  as- 
sembly to  descant  on  his  virtue,  he  became  the  object  of  ridi- 
*  cule.  He  ventured  to  speak  of  his  wife,  and  bursts  of  laughter 
resounded  in  the  hall.  Mortified  to  the  soul  by  the  opposition 
and  humiliations  which  he  experienced,  the  assembly  beheld  him 
dissolved  in  tears  ;  but  this  effusion  of  his  sensibility  was  re- 
garded only  as  the  effect  of  imbecility  and  indecision/ 

Necker  had  neither  energy  to  controul,  nor  skill  to 
direct  the  revolutionary  storm.  He  was  a  great  man  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  prince,  which  seldom  witnessed  the 
presence  of  any  thing  beyond  mediocrity  of  talents;  but 
he  was  found  to  possess  only  a  dwarfish  capacity  when  the 
revolutionary  torrent,  throwing  down  all  the  barriers 
which  separated  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  let  loose 
the  whole  intellectual  strength  of  the  kingdom  to  contend 
for  the  direction  of  the  helm. 

M.  Monthion  says,  that,  in  his  first  ministry,  M.  Necker 
evinced  great  ability  in  managing  the  subtle  and  elastic 
force  of  public  credit,  which  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  in- 
crease by  the  increased  pressure  which  it  had  to  sustain. 
He  made  larger  loans  than  had  been  procured  before,  and 
at  a  lower  interest;  and  \  the  war  was  supported  without 
taxes  by  an  exertion  of  ministerial  dexterity  which  had  no 
parallel  in  France.' 

M.  Necker  displayed  most  ability  in  pecuniary  expe- 
dients, or  what  would  vulgarly  be  called  the  art  of  raising 
the  wind,-  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well- 
grounded  in  those  principles  of  finance,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  which  no  man  can  effectually  promote  the  wealth 
of  nations.  In  this  respect  M.  Necker  was  deficient  both 
in  knowledge  and  capacity.  But  his  vanity  never  led  him 
so  much  astray  as  when  it  seduced  him  to  believe  that  he 
possessed  a  capacity,  not  only  to  manage  the  revenues  of 
a  nation,  but  to  preside  over  its  political  administration. 

When  M.  Necker,  after  having  quitted  France,  was 
brought  back  to  the  country  and  to  the  cabinet  by  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  French  people,  the  splendour  of  the 
triumph  so  dazzled  his  vanity  as  to  cause  him  to  assume 
an  air  of  arrogance  and  superiority,  which  were  rery  un- 
becoming his  character,  and  calculated  only  to  excite  dis- 
gust. The  following  is  an  instance  of  this.  c  On  his 
arrival  at  Versailles  he  went  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the 
queen,  when,  without  any  previous  ceremony  of  asking 
permission,  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.'  This  imper- 
tinent familiarity  made  this  unfortunate  princess  feel  that 
the  august  reserve,  by  which  royalty  ought  to  be  fortified/ 
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had  vanished,  and  that  the  throne  was  verging  to  its  fall. 
In  the  following  M.  Monthi on  appears  to  hive  painted  the 
Genevese  financier  to  the  life. 

'  Son  corps  etait  une  masse  grande  el  lourde,  qui  n'avait  ni 
ensemble,  ni  vigueur ;  sa  constitution  etait  faible,  et  il  y  avait 
meme  quelque  derangement  dans  sen  organisation  ;  car  son  cer- 
veau  etait  oans  une  fermentation,  qu'il  ne  pouvait  calmer,  qu'en 
se  faisant  jeicr  tons  les  matins  une  grande  quantite  d'eau  froide 
sur  la  tete ;  et  une  faim  continuelle  l'ohligeait  a  manger  beau- 
coup,  sou  vent,  et  bars  de  ses  reV>as. 

'  II  avait  un  maintien  g£ne,  desordonne,  sans  graces,  et  ja- 
mais il  n'en  manquait  plus,  que  quand  il  voulait  s'en  douner ; 
on  ne  trouvait  point  en  lui  un  certain  air  de  noblesse,  qui,  dans 
tous  les  rangs,  est  l'expression  naturelle  du  sentiment  qu'a  de 
lui-meme  un  homme  dun  grande  caractere.  Quand  il  a  ete  en 
place,  quelquefois  il  a  votflu  affecter  de  la  dignite.  Mais  ce 
n'etait  qu'une  morgue  ministerielle  plus  deplaisante,  plus  offen- 
sante,  que  l'insolence  polie  dun  ministre  homme  du  monde. 

*  Scs  mouvemens  etaient  inegaux,  brusques,  forces ;  il  por- 
tait  la  tete  fort  elevee  et  meme  renversee,  et  il  y  avait  de  Taffec- 
tation  dans  cette  contenance ;  car  le  degre  de  renversement  de 
sa  tete  etait  un  thertnometrc  de  sa  situation  politique. 

*  Le  son  tie  sa  voix  n'etait  point  agreable,  et  son  elocution 
n'etait  point  facile;  il  le  savait;  et  par  cette  raison,  avec  toute 
personne,  avec  laquclle  il  n  etate  pas  dans  l'iutimite,  il  parlait 
peu;  sa  conversation  etait  sans  amenite,  sans  abandon,  sans 
sensibilite,  sans  cordialite ;  cepenrlant  elle  n'etait  pas  sans  in- 
terdt,,  parce  que  l'esprit  suppleait  le  sentiment,  et  chaque  phrase 
enoncait  une  grande  pensee.  Dans  les  conferences  d'affaires,  il 
etait  encore  plus  econome  de  ces  paroles ;  reserve  qui  marquait 
la  m6tiance  et  l'inspirait;  mais  s'il  ne  savait  pas  insinuer  et  per- 
suader par  ses  discours,  il  savait  determiner  et  seduire  par  les 
moyens  qu'il  employait.  Ses  formes  sociales  se  ressentaient  du 
genre  de  vie  qu'il  avait  mene,  du  manque  d'une  education  soi- 
gnee, et  de  relations  habitueiles  avec  des  personnes  dun  certain 
ordre.  Embarrasse  quand  il  etait  oblige  a  des  egards  et  au 
respect;  reverencieux  quand  il  voulait  ktrepoli;  lourdement 
compiimenteur  quand  il  voulait  flatter,  il  etait  dans  la  plaisan- 
terie  d'une  pesanteur,  d'une  gaucherie,  qui  seraient  tres  surpre- 
nantes  dans  un  homme  de  tant  d'esprit,  s'il  n'etait  connu  que  ce 
genre  de  ton  tient  a  un  usage  du  monde,  qui  peut  rarement  etre 
remplace  par  l'esprit. 

',  Sa  physionomie  morale  n'etait  pas  moins  remarquable  que 
sa  physionomie  physique,  et  ses  formes  exterieures;  il  etai'fc 
d'une  inegalite  singuliere,  toujours  agite  par  des  desirs,  des  i?e- 
grets,  des  jouissances,  des  privations,  par  1  incapacity  de  ce 
suffire  a  lui-meme,  et  de  contenir  son  arae  en  paix,  defouts  dont 
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on  pouvait  soupconner  1'origine  dans  les  defectuosites  de  son 
physique,  que  nous  avons  indiquees.' 

This  work  contains  a  fair  appretiation  of  the  characte- 
ristic merits  and  defects  of  the  most  distinguished  mi- 
nisters of  finance  among  the  French  people,  from  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  great  era  of  the  revolution  ;  with 
many  curious  details  derived  from  secret  history,  or  from 
recondite  sources  of  information,  to  which  M.  Monthion 
formerly  enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  of  access.  We  have 
been  both  instructed  and  pleased  by  the  perusal. 


Art.  IV. — An  experimental  Examination  of  the  last 
Edition  of  the  Pharmacopeia  Londinensis,  with  Re- 
marks on  Dr.  PowelVs  Translation  and  Annotations. 
By  Richard  Phillips,  Svo.  1811. 

MR.  PHILLIPS  is,  we  understand,  a  practical  chemist 
of  the  city.  To  the  advantages  given  him  by  his  profes- 
sion, he  unites  that  of  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  chemistry,  and  a  bold  and  vigorous  understand- 
ing. He  is  therefore  duly  qualified,  and  most  advanta- 
geously circumstanced  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken; 
and  we  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  has  performed, 
in  the  execution  of  it,  a  considerable  public  service.  We 
wish  we  could  speak  in  terms  of  equal  complacency  of  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  written  his  remarks.  But  Mr. 
Phillips  appears  before  the  world  as  a  critic;  and  he 
seems  to  think  severity  and  sarcastic  reflections  essential 
to  the  character ;  that  if  possible,  he  must  shew  that  every 
ihing  is  wrong;  that  every  inch  of  ground  must  be  dis- 
puted; and  (if  you  would  believe  him)  his  authors  are  al- 
ways wrong  by  design,  and  never  right  but  by  accident. 
We  wish  he  had  remembered  our  philosophic  poet's  ex- 
cellent advice : 

'  Learn  then  what  morals  critics  ought  to  show, 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task,  to  know. 
'Tis  not  enough,  wit,  art,  and  learning  join, 
In  all  you  speak  let  truth  and  candour  shine; 
That  not  alone  what  to  your  judgment's  due,    > 
We  may  allow ;  but  seek  your  friendship  too.' 

-We  cannot,    however,  compliment  Mr.  Phillips  on  the 

srore  of  his  candour.  On  the  contrary  we  think  many  of 
his  remarks  are  frivolous,  captious,  and  petulant.  He 
acknowledges  that  he  originally  took  up  the  pen  from 
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spleen  and  irritation  at  a  supposed  neglect.  It  ^eems  that 
Mr.  Phillips  sent  in  some  observations  on  the  specimens 
of  the  Pharmacopeia,  which  were  circulated  previous  to 
its  regular  and  authentic  publication.  But  Mr.  Phillips 
has  not  given  us  a  copy  of  his  paper ;  nor  in  ajry  other 
way  enabled  us  to  judge  whether  the  college  were  neglect- 
ful or  the  writer  testy. 

But  to  come  to  Mr.  P.'s  criticism. 

We  have  ourselves  always  thought  that  the  terms,  jluid- 
uncia,  and  fluidrachma,  which  the  college  chose  to  adopt 
for  their  measures  of  liquids,  were  but  a  puerile  attempt 
at  refinement.  Octarius  instead  of  libra  was  better ;  and 
Mr.  Phillips  has  kindly  pointed  out  some  instances  in 
which  the  term  has  not  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  We  dare 
say  that  those  whom  it  concerns  are  obliged  to  him  for  his 
trouble. 

In  the  very  first  article  acidum  aceticum,  Mr.  Phillips 
shows  his  fixed  determination  to  find  fault.  He  tells  us, 
'  that  the  process  is  unnecessarily  expensive,'  because  the 
first  eighth  part  yielded  by  distillation,  is  ordered  to  be 
rejected.  We  dare  say  that  Mr.  Phillips  knows  well 
enough  what  to  do  with  this  portion,  in  order  to  avoid 
losing  by  it.  But  we  find  that  the  Edinburgh  college 
orders  one-third  to  be  rejected,  and  the  Dublin  one-sixth. 
We  should  have  thought  then  the  Loudon  college  might 
have  had  some  claim  on  his  gratitude  for  their  superior 
attention  to  economy,  though  of  little  importance. 

The  remarks  on  the  Benzoic  acid  are  just  enough ;  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will  agree  with  Mr.  Phil- 
lips in  his  observations  on  the  muriatic  acid.  It  seems 
that  the  present  process  affords  at  an  equal  expense,  a 
greater  quantity  of  acid  than  the  former ;  and  therefore 
though  it  is  rather  more  diluted,  we  see  no  reason  why 
on  that  account  the  new  process  is  not  better  than  the 
old.  It  seems,  that  on  this  occasion,  the  college  followed, 
in  the  proportions  of  sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt  they 
have  directed,  the  authority  of  Vauquelin ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  on  most  other  occasions  they  have  used  his, 
or  that  of  some  other  chemist  of  equal  repute.  If  there- 
fore their  processes  are  not  the  best  possible,  is  this  to  be 
thrown  out  as  a  reproach  to  them,  when  it  is  really  no 
more  than  a  proof  that  experiments  are  still  wanting  to 
secure  absolute  perfection  ? 

Singularly  unfortunate  too  has  Mr.  Phillips  been  in  his 
remarks  on  the  new  process  for  obtaining  nitric  acid. 
After  setting  out  with  a  round  assertion,  c  that  the  former 
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process  is  preferable  to  the  present,'  he  has  given  us  a 
calculation,  by  which  it  is  clearly  demonstrated,  '  that  the 
present  process  is  preferable  to  the  former.''  In  the  former 
process  29  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  were  added  to  60  of 
dried  nitre;  in  the  present  process  equal  weights  of  the 
materials  are  directed.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  disputation,  does  not  compare  the  present 
process  with  the  last,  which  would  have  afforded  a  less 
favourable  result  for  his  purpose;  but  he  compares  the 
present  process  with  another,  in  which  the  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  nitre  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  let  that 
pass ;  we  suppose  he  thinks  it  an  excusable  ruse  de  guerre  ; 
we  will  follow  our  critic's  own  statements.  Dr.  Powell, 
by  comparing  the  weights  of  the  separate  products,  and 
the  strength  of  the  acids  obtained  by  a  very  natural  de- 
duction, determined  that  the  relative  values  of  the  acid 
produced  by  the  present  and  the  former  process  are  in  the 
proportion  of  29  to  21.  Oh!  but  rejoins  our  commen- 
tator, you  have  neglected  the  value  of  the  additional 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed.  And  for  a  very 
good  reason  too ;  because  it  was  quite  useless ;  the  most 
ignorant  shop-boy  needs  not  be  told  that  the  new  process 
must  be  the  more  expensive  of  the  two.  Well,  but  having 
made  the  wonderful  discovery  that  two  pounds  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  exactly  twice  the  value  of  one,  Mr.  Phillips 
goes  on  to  calculate  that  the  value  of  the  present  product 
is  to  that  of  the  former  process,  as  25.  8  to  21 ;  instead  of 
29  to  21.  Well  then,  Sir,  how  does  it  appear  that  the 
former  process  is  preferable  to  the  present?  and  you,  in 
calculating  the  expense,  why  do  you  exclude  fuel,  time, 
attendance,  the  risk  of  accidents,  all  of  which  are  in  fa- 
vour of  the  present  process  ?  In  your  own  laboratory  do 
all  these  things  go  for  nothing  ?  We  do  not  doubt  that 
you  know  how  to  estimate  profit  and  loss  full  well;  and 
that  Mr.  Phillips  the  critic  and  Mr.  Phillips  the  chemist 
are  quite  two  different  personages, 

Mr.  Phillips  goes  on  to  relate  something  of  his  own 
experience,  which  we  shall  extract. 

*  It  has  seemed  so  desirahle  to  the  college  to  obtain  colour- 
less nitric  acid,  that  with  this  intention  they  have  not  only  di- 
rected twice  the  former  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  nitre,  but  according  to  Dr.  Powell, 
they  have  also  ordered  that  the  distillation  should  be  continued, 
only  "  until  a  red  vapour  arises,"  donee  vapor  ruber  prodeat. 
Now  if  the  English  were  actually  a  translation  from  the  Latin, 
instead  of  the  reverse,  it  might  be  imagined   that  donee  had 
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been  improperly  rendered  by  "  until,"  instead  of  "  as  long  99," 
for  I  have  never  yet  prepared  this  acid  without  the  occurrence 
of  red  vapour,  immediately  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the 
retort,  and  its  continuance  until  the  operation  was  nearly  fi- 
nished ;  so  that  if  the  directions  contained  in  Dr.  Powell's  work 
had  been  observed,  I  should  never  have  procured  any  nitric 
acid.' 

What  miserable  word-catching  is  this  !  what  pains  are 
taken  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  circumstance  that  marks  the 
propriety  of  the  direction.  That  we  may  ground  what 
we  say  upon  unexceptionable  evidence,  we  will  extract 
from  t)r.  Priestley's  experiments  his  account  of  this  very 
process. 

•  Thinking  to  procure  a  very  strong  spirit  of  nitre,  I  used  oil 
of  vitriol  highly  concentrated  ;  and  I  boiled  the  nitre  which  I 
used  a  long  time  in  a  glass  vessel,  so  as  to  exclude  all  the  water 
I  could  from  the  process,  and  admit  as  little  phlogiston  as  pos- 
sible. But  though  the  produce  was  a  spirit  of  nitre  somewhat 
stronger  than  any  I  had  made  before,  the  difference  was 'not 
considerable ;  nor  could  1  be  sure  that  in  a  number  of  trials, 
the  advantage  would  be  on  its  side. 

'Though  in  this  process  I  took  all  possible  care  to  exclude 
phlogiston,  the  whole  produce  was  of  a  brownish  colour.  On 
mixini;  the  ingredients  a  great  heat  was  produced,  and  very  red 
fumes  presently  filled* the  retort;  whereas,  in  the  common  pro- 
cess, it  is  only  a  whitish  cloud,  like  vapour  of  water  that  rises 
first.  On  the  application  of  heat  the  retort  presently  became 
clear,  and  the  red  vapours  passed  into  the  adopter  arid  receiver; 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  process  they  reappeared  in  the  re- 
tort. Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  this  distil- 
lation, except  at  the  first  mixing  of  the  ingredients,  did  not  at 
all  differ  from  those  of  the  common  one.' 

From  this  account  the  propriety  of  the  direction  is  ob- 
vious. When  the  red  vapours  appear  a  second  time  in  the 
body  of  the  retort,  the  process  should  be  stopped.  But  it 
geems  very  doubtful  whether  ordering  the  exsiccation  of 
the  nitre  is  not  improper,  and  we  think  (supposing  it 
right)  that  it  should  have  been  mentioned,  how  this  should 
be  performed.  It  seems  that  by  expelling  the  water  of 
crystallization  from  the  nitre,  the  heat  excited  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  materials  is  so  intense,  that  oxygen  is  ex- 
pelled from  the  nitric  acid,  which  therefore  becomes  co- 
loured. This  fact,  however,  has  escaped  the  prying  wirit 
of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips. 

The  observations  on  the  diluted  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids  are,  we  believe,  too  just ;  but  they  concern  not  the 
work  of  the  cotfege,  but  the  notes  of  the  translator, 
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Under  the  article  ammonias  earbonas,  Mr.  Phillips  re- 
lates an  original  experiment  to  show  that,  in  the  moist 
way,  a  quantity  of  lime  answering  to  94  grains  of  chalk 
decompose  100  of  muriate  of  ammonia.  As  far  as  it  goes 
the  experiment  is  valuable  :  but  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose  to  have  tried  whether  the  product  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  by  using  equal  parts  of  chalk  and  sal 
ammoniac,  be  as  large  a,s  according  to  the  present  process. 
We  should  believe  the  present  excess  of  chalk  necessary 
to  ensure  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia. 

Mr.  Phillips  makes  many  objections  to  the  new  process 
for  making  the  liquor  ammoniae,  which  is  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  aqua  ammonige  purae  of  the  late  pharmaco- 
peia. We  doubt  wbether  any  of  them  are  valid,  except 
that  against  the  direction  of  putting  water  into  the  re- . 
ceiver,  before  the  materials*  are  introduced.  It  would, 
probably,  be  better  to  reverse  the  order.  Mr.  Phillips 
informs  us  that  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to  perform  this 
process.  Probably  he  applied  too  strong  a  heat  at  the 
beginning.  He  proposes  a  process  of  his  own,  which  is, 
however,  no  more  than  a  modification  of  that  of  the  last 
edition.  We  think  the  aim  of  the  college  to  procure  a 
very  powerful  solution  of  ammonia  to  be  a  very  proper 
one,  since  by  mere  dilution  it  may  be  reduced  to  any  con- 
venient strength. 

The  observations  on  the  increased  strength  of  some  of 
the  officinal  compositions  in  which  the  present  strong 
caustic  spirit  is  substituted  for  the  former  solution  of  sub- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  are  very  just,  and  will  obtain,  we 
hope,  due  attention. 

We  find  likewise  some  good  information  with  regard  to 
the  super-sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  now  introduced  into 
the  pharmacopeia.  That  which  is  procured  from  Apothe- 
caries* Hall  was  found  to  be  largely  contaminated  with 
nitre.  It  would  seem,  from  this  account,  that  even  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  used  to  obtain  nitric 
acid  is  not  enough  completely  to  decompose  the  nitre.  If 
so,  how  unjust  is  Mr.  Phillips's  remark,  *  that  nearly  twice 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  directed 
to  decompose  the  nitre,  without  any  advantage  to  the  ope- 
ratq£.'  Uut  we  have  already  shown  the  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning.  We  think  this  super-sulphate  of  potash  is 
but  a  frivolous  novelty ;  and  hope  it  will  be  expunged  in 
an  amended  edition  of  the  labours  of  the  college. 
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On  the  mode  of  preparing  the  liquor  potassae,  Mr. 
Phillips  observes, 

*  I  find  that  half  the  proportion  of  lime  now  directed  is  capable 
of  rendering  potash  sufficiently  caustic  for  medicinal  purposes ; 
whilst  so  great  is  the  difficulty  of  abstracting  completely  the 
carbonic  acid  from  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  that  it  is  not  ef- 
fected by  twice  the  quantity  of  lime  used  in  the  present  process.' 

Mr.  Phillips  fights  with  a  two-edged  sword;  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  avoid  being  wounded  either  by 
the  one  side  or  the  other.  Had  the  college  put  less  lime, 
then,  doubtless,  we  should  have  heard  how  impure  the 
product  was,  how  much  more  carbonic  acid  might  have 
been  removed  by  increasing  the  lime.  But,  says  our  critic, 
it  would  have  been  sufficiently  caustic  for  medicinal  purposes. 
And  who  is  the  judge  of  this  ?  What  is  the  test  ?  The 
object  obviously  is,  in  such  a  preparation,  to  make  an  alkali 
as  pure  as  possible,  without  a  very  wasteful  expenditure; 
an  object  which  appears  to  be  practically  attained. 

Mr.  Phillips  calculates,  that,  in  preparing  the  Sodaz 
Carbonas,  c  100  parts  of  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia  require 
for  saturation  the  acid  of  about  14  of  sub-carbonate  of  am- 
monia, instead  of  25,  as  directed  in  the  Pharmacopeia.' 
It  may  be  so ;  but  we  should  presume,  that  to  effect  the 
saturation,  the  carbonic  acid  ought  to  be  presented  in 
excess  ;  and,  that  therefore,  the  process  directed,  is  nearly- 
right.  • 

He  complains,  that  the  alum  is  partly  spoiled  by  being 
burnt :  this  may  be  true  also  ;  but  burnt  alum  is  used  as  a 
mild  escharotic,  and  whilst  custom  demands  it,  it  could  not 
be  properly  omitted.  No  one,  we  suppose,  is  so  absurd 
as  to  prescribe  it,  which  Mr.  Phillips's  remark  at  least  in- 
sinuates. 

After  comparing  the  present  process  for  preparing  the 
sulphur  precipitatum  with  the  former,  and  condescending  to 
sanction  the  alteration  by  his  approbation,  Mr.  Phillips 
adds: 

'  I  have  minutely  investigated  the  changes  effected  in  this 
process,  because  I  believe,  that  it  presents  the  only  opportunity 
of  announcing  a  decided  improvement,  unborrowed  from  the 
obvious  and  ordinary  sources,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe, 
that  so  far  as  my  researches  have  extended,  the  substituti6n  of 
muriatic  for  sulphuric  acid,  appears  to  have  originated  with  the 
college/ 

We  are  really  uncertain,  whether  this  is  intended  to  be 
praise  or  sneer ;  but  we  incline  to  believe  it  the  latter ;  for 
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having  substituted  sulphuret  of  lime  for  sulphuret  of  pot- 
ash, it  would  have  been  the  grossest  stupidity  to  have  used 
sulphuric  acid.  But  we  must  observe,  that  we  do  not 
think  it  any  just  ground  of  accusation  against  the  college, 
that  they  have  not  travelled  beyond  the  obvious  and  ordi- 
nary sources  of  improvement.  It  was  not  their  duty  to  do 
eo;  it  was  rather  their  duty  to  confine  themselves  within 
the  well-marked  and  proper  boundary.  Individual  im- 
provement is  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  ; 
then  comes  individual  acceptance  and  confirmation  ;  to  this, 
succeeds  general  diffusion ;  and  the  sanction  and  ratification 
of  established  authorities  form  the  capital  of  the  column. 
The  real  duty  of  the  college,  in  editing  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture, is  not  to  lead,  but  to  follow  science;  to  adopt  real  and 
acknowledged  improvements,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  are  derived.  As  to  Mr.  Phillips  himself,  we  see  no 
reason  to  suppose,  that  his  own  inquiries  extend  beyond 
the  books  that  are  rn  every  body's  hands.  We  believe, 
that  the  Edinburgh  and  Duhlin  Pharmacopeias,  Dr.  Dun- 
can's Dispensatory,  and  Dr.  Thomson's  chemistry,  are  his 
principal  guides. 

Mr.  P.'s  grand  attack  is  upon  changes  introduced  into 
the  antimonial  preparations.  It  is  opened  by  a  piece  of 
quibble  not  worthy  of  a  man  of  sense  and  science.  Dr. 
Powell  had  said,  unguardedly,  and  obviously  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  *  that  the  present  oxyd  is  substituted  for  three, 
which  the  former  Pharmacopeia  contained,  Antimonium 
calcinatum,  Antimonium  vitrifactuin,  Crocus  antimonii.' 
It  is  really  substituted  only  for  the  last,  and  the  two  former 
are  expunged.  Mr.  Phillips  then  goes  on  to  state  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  oxides  of  antimony,  according  the  de- 
gree of  oxidizement  of  the  metal,  a  fact  with  which  every 
tiro  of  medicine  is  perfectly  acquainted;  and,  he  adds,  c  it 
appears,  that  whilst  ten  grains  of  the  precipitated  oxide 
are  a  safe  dose,  two  are  a  most  violent  and  dangerous 
emetic,  and  sixty  grains  perfectly  inert ;  and,  consequently, 
that  two  are  much  more  than  ten,  and  sixty  much  less/ 
This  is  pitiful  indeed  ! 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  new  process,  says :  '  It  has  not  a 
single  property  essential  to  a  good  process ;  whilst  every 
property  which  it  does  possess,  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  bad.'  This  is  boldly  said,  but  not  quite  as  amply 
proved.     But  to  proceed  in  order. 

The  first  objection,  is  the  annoyance  to  which  the  ope- 
rator is  exposed  by  the  evolution  of  much  noxious  vapour 
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during:  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  of  antimony. 
We  presume,  a  good  open  chimney  in  the  laboratory, 
might  obviate  tin's  difficulty. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  pre- 
paration of*  such  large  quantities  of  oxide  as  are  required 
tor  forming  tartarized  antimony;  one  person  cannot  con- 
veniently manage  several  processes  at  once ;  and  no  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  using  a  larger  quantity  of  acid  at 
once,  as  the  antimony  can  only  be  added  in  small  portions , 
at  a  time.  Without  deciding  from  experience,  we  have 
little  doubt,  that  these  objections  are  frivolous.  One  per- 
son, we  think,  might  readily  manage  three  or  four  pro- 
cesses of  this  kind  at  once.  The  vessels,  we  presume,  are 
in  a  sand  heat;  and,  therefore,  several  might  be  attended 
to  without  inconvenience.  We  dare  say,  likewise,  that  by 
increasing  the  scale  of  the  operation,  two  or  three  times 
the  quantity  directed,  might  be  employed,  and  the  opera- 
tion accelerated,  if  it  were  an  object  of  any  moment. 

Mr.  Phillips  next  observes,  that  the  muriatic  acid  di- 
rected for  the  decomposition  of  two  ounces  of  sulphuret  of 
antimony  is  in  excess.  By  doubling  the  proportion  of 
sulphuret,  two  ounces  and  three  quarters  of  protoxide  of 
antimony  may  be  obtained,  instead  of  one  ounce  and  three 
quarters,  which  are  the  product  of  the  present  process. 
This,  if  correct,  is  a  good  observation,  and  deserves  at- 
tention. At  the  same  time,  it  diminishes  vory  much  the 
weight  of  the  former  objection ;  and  shows,  that  it  re- 
quires no  great  skill  to  prepare  this  oxide  in  any  requisite 
quantity. 

It  appears  further,  however,  that  considerable  diffi- 
culties have  occurred  in  the  execution  of  the  intentions  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Phillips  himself  repeatedly  failed  in  pro- 
curing an  oxide  soluble  in  tartar.  But  another  gentleman 
succeeded;  and  by  comparing  their  modes  of  operation,  it 
was  found,  that  Mr.  Phillips  used  a  shallow  basin,  whilst 
his  friend  used  a  vessel,  with  a  long  neck.  It  appeared, 
that  when  a  basin  is  employed,  5-6th  parts  of  the  acid  are 
lost  by  evaporation  ;  and  when  the  solution  is  boiled  in  a 
flask,  it  loses  only  one  twenty- fourth  part.  Mr.  Phillips 
believes,  that  the  boiling  the  acid  for  an  hour  is  injurious, 
by  concentrating  the  nitric  acid.  Still,  as  the  process,  in 
the  hands  of  his  friend,  did  succeed,  this  point  is,  at  least, 
doubtful. 

The  difficulties  experienced  in  this  process,  the  varia- 
tions which  occur  even  with  materials  apparently  the  same 
in  circumstances  apparently  similar;  and  the  objections 
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that  appear  to  lie  with  almost  equal  force  against  all  the 
methods  which  have  been  proposed,  would  almost  persuade 
us,  that  the  subject  operated  on,  is  liable  to  great  varia- 
tions. But  we  see  very  little  Occasion  for,  and,  as  little 
decorum  in,  the  tone  of  reproach  in  which  Mr.  Phillips  de- 
livers his  animadversions  on  this  subject.  We  find,  that 
equal  difficulties,  if  not  greater,  have  occurred  in  the  use 
of  the  crocus  antimonii.  It  appears  too,  that  at  present, 
an  oxide  is  actually  prepared  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
which  dissolves  in  tartar,  and  forms  crystals  of  emetic 
tartar.  We  suppose,  therefore,  that  some  difficulties  of 
manipulation  (on  wl«ich,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Phillips  has  not 
thrown  a  single  ray  of  light),  have  been  overcome.  If 
the  present  process  is  not  the  bes't  possible,  it  is,  at  least, 
better  than  the  former ;  and  will  probably  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  further  improvements. 

We  will  copy  a  proposal  of  Mr.  Phillips  for  a  new  me- 
thod of  making  tartarized  antimony.     He  says : 

'  It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  now  advanced,  that  the  qua- 
lities requisite  to  form  an  eligible  method  of  preparing  tartarized 
antimony,  are  these :  the  certainty  of  obtaining  protoxide  of  an- 
timony unmixed  with  peroxide  or  sulphuretted  oxide,  yet  not 
absolutely  pure,  but  mixed  with  some  substance  capable  of  pre- 
venting the  crystallization  of  the  tartrate  of  lime  ;  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  and  the*  possibility  of  using  iron  vessels  both  in  pre- 
paring the  oxide  of  antimony,  and  the  tartarized  antimony.  It 
seemed  to  me  probable,  that  these  requisites  might  be  obtained, 
by  using  subsulphate  of  antimony,  prepared  by  boiling  metallic 
antimony  in  sulphuric  acid.  I  accordingly  put  200  parts  of  the 
acid  into  an  iron  vessel,  and  added  100  of  powdered  antimony 
to  it :  the  vessel  was  placed  upon  an  open  fire,  under  a  chimney, 
and  the  mixture  was  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula  as  soon  as  it 
began  to  bojl,  and  to  emit  sulphureous  acid  ;  and,  occasionally, 
also,  till  it  became  a  dry  mass:  a  greyish-coloured  product  was 
obtained,  and  was  thrown  into  water,  and  washed,  till  the  uncdm- 
bined  sulphuric  acid  was  removed  :  about  58  parts  of  antimony 
were  oxidized,  and  the  sub-sulphate,  when  decomposed  by  alcali, 
gave  nearly  71  parts  of  oxide, 

'  One  hundred  parts  of  subsulphate  procured  by  this  method, 
were  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel'  with  a  solution  of  an  equal  weight 
of  tartar :  about  76  parts  of  the  subsulphate  were  readily  dis- 
solved ;  and  the  solution,  when  filtered,  afforded  at  the  first 
crystallization  rather  more  than  90  parts  of  crystals  of  tartarized 
antimony  which  were  perfectly  white,  and  unmixed  with  any  ex- 
traneous salt.  After  the  separation  of  these  crystals,  the  solu- 
tion was  evaporated,  and  during  this  process,  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  was  deposited,  and  separated  before 
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crystallization  of  the  remaining  tartarized  antimony  occurred. 
The  whole  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  was  not,  however,  precipitated, 
and  the  crystals  of  emetic  tartar  were  slightly  incrusted  with  it : 
this  was  afterwards  completely  separated  by  re-dissolving  the 
product,  and  suffering  it  again  to  crystallize.  This  process  is  so 
obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  explanation.  The  sulphuric  acid 
combined  with  the  oxide  of  autimony  in  the  sub-sulphate,  de- 
composes the  tartrate  Of  lime,  and  forms  sulphate  of  lime ;  and 
this  being  a  salt  of  little  solubility,  is  precipitated.' 

This  article  concerning  antimony,  is  by  far  the  most  va- 
luable of  all  Mr.  Phillips's  annotations.  It  were  uncandid 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  it  possesses  much  original  and 
useful  matter.  It  is  debased,  however,  by  the  insufferable 
degree  of  conceit  and  arrogance  with  which  it  is  delivered. 
Neither  is  it  the  London  College  only  which  suffers^from 
Mr.  Phillips's  animadversions :  their  brethren  of  Dublin, 
who  have  adopted  a  similar  (perhaps  a  better)  process,  are 
equally  exposed  to  his  lash.  He  would  have  done  a  real 
service  to  science,  had  he  detected  the  causes  of  the  un- 
certainty which  prevails  in  the  preparation  of  antimonial 
oxides  ;  but  on  this  subject,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever. 

Mr.  Phillips  advises,  that  during  the  digestion  of  iron 
and  tartar,  to  form  tartarized  iron,  water  should  be  oc- 
casionally added  to  the  mass  during  the  action  of  the  tartar, 
upon  the  iron,  instead  of  dryings t,  and  adding  fresh  water, 
as  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopeia.  He  recommends  a  solu- 
tion to  be  used,  as  a  medicine,  instead  of  a  powder,  as  is 
commonly  done.  The  powder  cannot  be  formed  when  the 
salt  is  perfect,  as  it  attracts  moisture. 

It  appears,  that  considerable  difficulties  have  arisen  in 
preparing  the  chalybeate  solution,  which  the  college  has 
called  Liquor  Ferri  qlcalini.  It  should  perhaps  have  been 
alcalinus.  Mr.  Phillips  says,  that  the  proportion  of  alkali 
directed,  is  too  small.  *  1  find  it  necessary  to  use  about 
one-twelfth  more  than  is  directed.'  He  adds :  c  The  only 
advantage  which  the  college  seem  to  have  had  in  contem- 
plation when  introducing  this  preparation,  was  that  of  ex- 
hibiting oxide  of  iron  in  solution  with  an  alcali.'  We 
believe  the  object  was,  to  have  a  preparation  which  is  not 
changed  by  gallic  acid,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
given  with  infusions  of  bitter  or  astringent  plants.  Mr. 
Phillips  says,  that  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  water. 
We  do  not  regard  this  as  an  objection  to  its  employment 
in  this  manner.     In  Griffith's  chalybeate,  the  very  best, 
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perhaps,  that  is  used,  the  iron  is  in  the  form  tof  a  precipi- 
tate ;  and  it  is  easy  to  suspend  it  by  a  little  mucilage. 

On  the  article,  Hydrargyri  Oxymurias.  Mr.  Phillips 
again  appears  to  us  somewhat  hypercritical.  More  common 
salt  is  used  than  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  sulphuric  acid 
which  enters  into  the  sub-sulphate  of  mercury ;  but  is  not 
this  excess  useful  to  ensure  the  complete  success  of  the 
operation  ?  The  remarks  en  Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Cine- 
retim,  are  good.  To  prepare  the  Hydrargyrus  prcecipitatus 
albas,  he  advises  half  the  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
directed  by  the  college. 

Mr.  Phillips  advises,  for  preparing  an  extract  of  opium, 
boiling  the  opium  in  water,  digesting  the  residuum  in  rec- 
tified spirit  with  heat;  and,  lastly,  mixing  the  watery  and 
spirituous  extracts,  after  having  evaporated  part  of  the 
water,  and  distilled  the  whole  of  the  spirit.  But  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  method  directed  by  the  college,  though  not 
very  economical,  yields  the  best  medicine.  Very  strong 
testimony  has  been  given,  that  a  simple  watery  extract 
possesses  all  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  drug,  and  is  not 
stimulating,  nor  so  apt  to  produce  head-ach  or  other  un- 
pleasant consequences.  We  believe,  that  on  this  account, 
the  present  form  will  be  retained.     - 

Mr.  Phillips  has  proposed  a  new  method  of  preparing 
the  Spir.  ammonia:  aromaticus:  it  isas^follows  : 

'  I  put  niue  drachms  of  powdered  sub-carbonate  of  ammonia, 
12  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit,  and  3  of  water,  with  the  due 
proportion  of  the  aromatic  oils,  into  a  retort;  and  when  12  fluid 
ounces  were  distilled,  I  stopped  the  process,  and  examined  the 
product.  It  seemed  to  resemble  the  spiritus  ammonia?  aroma- 
ticus, being  of  a  very  sufficient  degree  of  strength,  of  an  agreea- 
ble odour,  and  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent/ 

We  must  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips,  that  it  has  not  been 
judicious  to  use  a  spirit  so  much  stronger  than  the  former 
one  in  the  Tinctura  Guaiaci  ammoniata^  and  the  Tinctura 
Valerianae  ammoniata.  It  was  difficult  to  administer  a 
proper  dose,  particularly  of  the  guaiacum  before,  and  thejt 
difficulty  is  greatly  augmented  by  the  change  which  has 
been  introduced,  But  the  objections  against  the  new  spirit, 
as  used  by  itself,  are  of  very  little  weight. 

The  college  have  directed,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Tinctura  Opii,  crude  opium  to  be  used,  instead  of  purified. 
They  were  probably  influenced  by  a  regard  to  economy. 
But  even  this  change  will  not  satisfy  Mr.  Phillips..  He 
says,  it  is  weaker  than  the  former.     Well,  then,  augment 
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the  dose  in  proportion.  It  is  likely  to  be  of  more  variable 
strength,  is  the  next  objection.  It  may  be  so ;  bat  we 
know,  that  formerly,  the  preparations  of  the  chemist  were 
never  uniform  ;  and,  we  fear,  never  will  be  so. 

In  examining  the  new  process  foivmaking  aether,  Mr. 
Phillips  betrays  a  very  strong  inclination  to  find  fault, 
without  knowing  exactly  how  to  do  it.  The  college  have 
directed  the  distillation  to  be  continued,  till  a  heavier  fluid 
arises.  Mr.  Phillips  says :  i  Of  two  experiments,  con- 
ducted at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner ',  one  pro- 
duct consisted  of  two  fluids,  and  the  other  was  one  homo- 
geneous fluid.' .  This  is  physically  impossible  :  there  must 
nave  been  a  difference  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
process,  or  the  products  would  have  been  similar.  The 
dilFerence  was  probably  in  the  heat,  which  is  ordered,  in 
the  Pharmacopeia,  to  be  carefully  regulated.  The  college 
have  ordered  a  quantity  of  spirit  to  be  added  to  the  arid 
residuum  after  the  distillation  ;  c  but  with  strange,  but  hot 
unparalleled  inconsistency,  the  second  portion  is  directed 
to  be  measured,  instead  of  being  weighed,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  first.'  We  are  not  sure,  that  this  is  the  fact,  as 
the  phrase  used,  is  uncias  duodecim,  not  Jluiduncias  It  is 
true,  however,  that  there  is  soma  confusion ;  for,  they  have 
first  directed,  of  the  spirit  and  acid,  each,-  pondere  libram 
cum  semisse.  Pondere  is  superfluous,  the  libra  being 
applied  only  to  weights- 
Mr.  Phillips  describes  the  products  of  several  experi- 
ments of  his  own,  which,  those  who  wish  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  this  process,  will  do 
well  to  consult ;  but,  from  which,  we  do  not  see,  that  any 
important  conclusion  can  be  drawn..  We  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say,  however,  that  he  has  proposed  what  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  to  be  a  real  improvement  in  the  rectifi- 
cation of  aether^  by  substituting  solid  pot-ash,  instead  of 
a  solution  of  pot-ash.  He  tells  us,  that  he  found,  that  by 
using  pot-ash  this  way,  aether  might  be  obtained  of  the 
sp.  gr.  729.  That  obtained  at  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  is  of 
sp.gr.  778. 

"Mr.  Phillips  is  inclined  to  think  the  substance  formerly 
called  Oleum  Vini,  and  now  Oleum  aethereum,.to  be 
merely  aether,  impregnated  with  sulphureous  acid.  We 
must  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  employment  of 
this  matter  is  too  insignificant  to  justify  its  reteution  in  the 
Pharmacopeia.  Moreover,  we  believe  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  to  expunge  all  the  preparations,  except  the 
simple  rectified  aether  ;  as  they  all  depend  upon  this  matter 
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for  their  medicinal  powers.  But  we  cannot,  on  this  ac- 
count, blame  the  college  for  having  retained,  for  the  pre- 
sent, these  and  other  substances  sanctified  by  use  and  esta- 
blished by  habit.  The  world  will  not  bear  violent  and 
sudden  innovations,  even  for  the  better.  In  all  matters  of 
practice,  men  are  obliged  to  compound  with  the  prejudices 
of*mankind,  and  to  approximate  as  nearly  to  what  is  really 
just  and  proper,  as  these  prejudices  will  permit  them. 

No  one  can  study  Mr.  Phillips's  work,  without  be- 
coming better  acquainted  with  the  subjects  on  which  he 
has  treated.  We  are  sorry,  that  he  has  deformed  it  by  the 
tone  of  asperity  with  which  it  fc  written.  Such  a  de- 
meanour is  highly  unbecoming,  considering  from  whom  it 
proceeds,  and  towards  whom  it  is  directed.  A  common 
chemist  may  be  the  first  of  philosophers,  if  he  possesses 
the  talents.  What  is  to  prevent  him,  in  this  age  of  general 
illumination,  when  the  sources  of  knowledge  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  Mr.  Scheele  was  a 
common  apothecary.  We  do  not  believe,  that  Mr.  Phillips 
is  destined  to  be  another  Scheele;  but  still  he  may  be  a 
very  good  and  a  very  useful  man  in  his  generation.  But 
we  would  have  him  bear  in  mind,  that  diffidence,  urbanity, 
and  modesty,  are  the  proper  accompaniments  to  know- 
ledge. Even  good  advice  will  never  be  well  received, 
unless  offered  in  a  tone  which  persuades  you  of  the  bene- 
volence of  the  adviser.  The  credit  of  the  very  respectable 
body,  to  lessen  which,  in  the  public  estimation,  seems  to  be 
one  great  object  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Phillips,  is  too  well 
established  to  be  shaken  by  attacks  of  this  kind.  The  last 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopeia  may  not  be  free  from  errors. 
Those  who  know  how  business  of  all  sorts  is  conducted  by 
committees,  will  not  wonder  at  this.  The  Edinburgh 
College  have  been  re-editing  their  own  again  and  again 
within  these  last  ten  years ;  an  acknowledgment,  that  all, 
but  the  last  edition,  were  imperfect.  We  know,  however, 
that  the  public  in  general  esteems  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopeia  to  be  a  considerable  improvement 
upon  that  of  1787.  And,  we  are  persuaded,  that  it  was, 
and  is,  the  wish  of  its  learned  editors,  to  listen  to  every 
suggestion  for  further  improvement,  heedless  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  it  comes,  and  having  no  other  object  in  view 
than  public  utility. 
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Art.  V. — The  Countess  and  Gertrude;  or,  Modes  of  Dis* 
cipline.  By  Letiiia  Matilda  Hawkins,  4  Vols.  London, 
Rivington,  1811. 

WE  have  very  often  heard,  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
young  people  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining  any  ac- 
quirement which  it  was  thought  right  by  their  parents  or 
guardians  that  they  should  pursue.  We  have  heard  the 
exclamations  of,  Oh !  how  difficult !  1  never  can  do  it ! 
I  can  never  learn  this  nasty  language;  it  is  so  stupid! 
Oh !  I  can  never  fix  my  attention  to  this  ;  it  is  so  compli- 
cated !  I  have  no  memory ;  therefore,  it  is  useless  to 
apply;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  give  it  up.  Let  those 
young  people  of  no  memory  and  no  patience,  take  a  lesson 
from  the  heroine  of  Miss  Hawkins's  present  admirable 
work.  Let  them' think  of  Gertrude  Aubrey,  who,  with 
the  disadvantage  of  the  most  cruel  dependence  and  the 
most  distressing  poverty,  almost  educated  herself.  Ger- 
trude is  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  useful  and  amiable  in 
woman ;  and  yet  she  is  not  art  out-of-the-way  character. 
She  is  not  a  character  of  fancy  andjiction ;  she  stands  a 
living  monument  of  excellence,  and  an  example  of  what 
may  be  attempted  and  attained  by  patience,  by  assiduity, 
and  that  never  to  be  forgotten  excellence,  helping  our- 
selves. 

We  would  wish  every  mother  to  keep  this  excellent 
work  in  her  book-case ;  and  when  her  maternal  feelings 
are  wounded  by  such  puerile  excuses,  as,  Oh  J  how  diffi- 
cult !  and,  indeed,  I  can't !  let  her  bring  forth  Gertrude 
in  all  the  loveliness  of  patience  and  self-denial ;  and  let 
them  see  what  she  acquired,  and  into  what  a  character  she 
moulded  herself.  Let  her  show  Gertrude,  as  a  proof  of 
ibhat  can  be  done  by  perseverance,  and  a  thirst  for  im- 
provement and  knowledge.  But  let  them  not  suppose, 
that  they  are  reading  a  novel.  It  may  be  called  by  some 
an  amusing  book;  and  this  we  allow,  that  it  is  in  a  very 
great  degree.  -  But,  we,  serious  people,  who  do  not  read 
merely  to  while  away  the  fleeting  hour^  have  great  plea- 
sure in  asserting,  that  we  have  found  it  a  very  useful, 
pleasing,  and  sensible  production.  Miss  Hawkins  informs 
us,  that  the  work  is  not  so  much  a  fiction  as  a  collection  of 
observations  on  real  life  and  a  sketch  of  real  characters, 
which  crossed  her  path,  and  attracted  her  notice  in  the 
World's  busy  maze. 

'  The  motive  to  our  undertaking/  she  says,  •  originated  in 
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the  vexation  produced  by  being  compelled  to  see,  in  the  circuit 
of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  society,  a  very  few  children 
made  happy  by  the  indulgence  lavished  on  I  hern  by  their  parents, 
very  few  parents  reaping  the  expected  fruits  of  indulgence,  and 
very  few  young  persons  who,  on  quitting  the  paternal  home,  can 
face  the  realities  of  life,  without  injury  to  their  temper,  ship- 
wreck of  conscience,  or  a  lamentable  demonstration,  that  for- 
titude and  submission  are  not  amongst  the  accomplishments  they 
have  acquired.' 

How  true  is  this  !  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
hibit the  heads  of  what  may  be  called  the  story  ;  nor  in- 
deed is  it  a  work  which  readily  admits  of  a  compendious 
epitome.  We  will,  however,  give  a  slight  sketch  of  Ger- 
trude's situation  :  and  add  such  extracts  from  the  work  as 
will  serve  for  a  sample  of  the  various  excellencies  with 
which  Miss  Hawkins  has  enriched  it  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  sex,  as  well  as  for  the  amendment  of  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  lords  of  the  creation.  Miss  Hawkins  *  holds 
to  the  world  a  picture  of  itself;'  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
that  the  portrait  will  be  as  highly  prized  as  it  deserves. 

Gertrude  Aubrey  is  taken  under  the  protection  of  the 
Countess  of  Luxmore  under  very  peculiar  circumstances 
(which  circumstances  we  shall  not  stop  to  detail) ;  but,  as 
the  countess  makes  a  very  formidable  figure  in  the  piece, 
we  think  it  is  but  justice  to  her  ladyship  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  following  account  of  her  birth,  parentage,  and 
education.  Be  it  known,  therefore,  by  these  presents,  that 
the  CoUntess  of  Luxmore  was,  before  her  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  «  Miss  Nancy  Toms,  commonly  called  by  her 
father,  his  Nance,  sole  heiress  of  a  rich  citizen ;  and,  as 
the  education  of  young  ladies  is  now  become  a  matter  of 
high  consideration,  we  think  it  will  be  rather  a  pleasant 
thing  to  know  what  was  acquired  by  Mi§s  Nancy  Toms, 
when  she  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  sixteen,  and  took 
upon  her  the  management  of  her  father's  family  in  the 
city. 

'  The  first  seven  years  produced  a  hornpipe,  exhibited  with  a 
shepherdesses'  crook,  the  Minuet  in  Sampson,  "  My  heart's  my 
own,  my  will  is  free ;"  and  a  map  of  England  and  Wales  done 
in  marking  stitch  on  fine  white  canvas,  in  which  St.  George's 
channel  and  the  counties  of  Lester,  Lincon,  and  Bucken- 
ham,  stood  forth  conspicuous  proofs  of  accurate  orthography. 
These  fruits,  with  a  series  of  official  letters,  written  on  ruled 
paper,  and  copied  from  a  slate  filled  by  her,  informing  dear 
papa  of  her  health  and  the  approaching  holydays,  formed  the 
value  received  for  about  thirty-five  pounds  a  year  of  his 
doney/ 
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Miss  Toms  grows  up  a  compound  of  pride,  ignorance, 
ill-nature,  and  selfishness;  and,  as  the  love  of  wealth 
grows  with  her  growth,  and  strengthens  with  her  strength, 
we  can  very  readily  comprehend  what  sort  of  an  animal 
she  js.  Miss  Toms,  after  the  death  of  her  father,  who  had 
been  heaping  up  riches,  (without  knowing  who  was  to 
gather  them),  bestowed  her  lovely  person  and  amiable 
mind  when,  she  had  passed  her  thirtieth  year,  on  the  hand- 
some Earl  of  Luxmore,  who  was  at  the  happy  age  of . 
eighteen ;  who,  being  pretty  needy,  thought  it  not  a  bad 
thing  to  suffer  Miss  Toms  to  bear  his  name  and  armorial 
bearings,  go  to  court,  and  enjoy  all  the,  &c.  &c.'s  of  rank, 
whilst  he  paid  off  his  mortgages,  and  quitted  the  guards 
for  fear  of  being  quizzed,  on  account  of  his  wife.  So  much 
for  Miss  Toms,  alias  the  Countess  of  Luxmore  !  Oh,  it 
is  a  character  from  life  !  how  much  could  we  say  on  such  a 
subject ! 

We  now  proceed  to  remind  our  readers  of  poor  little 
Gertrude,  who,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  is  an  interesting 
child,  but  dealt  with  not  only  very  unhandsomely,  but  very 
cruelly,  by  the  accomplished  countess.  Her  ladyship's  par- 
simony in  clothing  this  little  girl,  is  well  described. 

*  Unfortunately  for  the  poor  Gertrude,  there  was  amongst  the 
hoards  which  her  ladyship  brought  into  the  family,  an  old  carved 
walnut  tree  or  wainscot  chest,  containing  many  articles  of  her 
mother's  clothes,  together  with  remnants  of  bed  hangings  long 
since  obsolete.  Nothing  in  this  paroxysm  of  saving,  had  escaped 
the  countess's  recollection ;  and  whenever  Gertrude  wanted 
clothing,  this  chest  was  resorted  to.  It  contained,  indeed, 
nothing  fit  for  the  wear  of  a  child,  or,  indeed,  of  any  one  else, 
but  it  was  convenient ;  and  as  the  fine  large  patterned  damasks 
and  chintz-patterned  cottons,  had  once  been  very  costly,  the 
countess,  however  differently  she  judged  for  herself  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  fashion,  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  they  were  only 
too  good  for  the  purpose.' 

Behold,  then,  the  little  Gertrude,  scarcely  six  years  old, 
arrayed  in  gold  coloured  damask,  overspread  with  sun- 
flowers and  broad  dock  leaves  of  such  excellent  and  well- 
woven  fabric  as  would  defy  any  help  from  the  wearer  to 
support  them.  Our  ancient  manufactures  were  very  far 
different  from  the  present.  The  former  supported  by  their 
own  consciousness  of  stability  and  good  materials,  descended 
from  mother  to  daughter,  grand  and  great  grand  daughter, 
with  all  their  c  blushing  honours  thick  upon-  them.'  We 
will  not  say  a  word  on  the  difference  in  the  looms  of  the 
present  day.  Poor  Gertrude  is  dressed  in  this  manner  for 
Crit.  Rev.  VoL  %  July,  1812.  E 
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the  express  purpose  of  saving  money,  as  well  as  another 
purpose  which  accorded  with  the  countess's  amiable  disposi- 
tion, viz.  that  she  held  the  poor  little  dependent  up  for  the 
finger  of  scorn  to  point  at.  The  first  sentiments  the  little 
girl  conceived,  were  those  of  mortification  and  infe- 
riority. 

Miss  Hawkins  very  sensibly  remarks,  that 
*  dress  at  every  time  of  life,  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  small  soli- 
citude ;  and,  at  a  very  early  period,  it  should  be  of  the  least. 
May  all  mothers,  by  their  prudence,  prevent  the  many  mischiefs 
that  result  from  too  much  attention  to  it.  But  a  regard  to  de- 
cency, is  a  principle  of  our  religion ;  and,  in  directing,  with 
propriety,  the  subject,  as  it  arises  in  young  minds,  there  is,  as  in 
almost  every  office  well  performed,  some  degree  of  charity.  We 
have  no  negative  actions :  whatever  we  do,  produces  in  itself, 
or  its  example,  some  effect ;  and  that  effect  which  is  to  last  the 
longest,  is  that  which  should  be  the  most  regarded.  A  child's 
mind  is  easily  elated  or  depressed  :  it  has  not  altitude  enough  to 
reach  above  a  trifling  pleasure  or  pain :  and,  while  adults,  in 
similar  circumstances,  can  discern  some  consideration  that  mo- 
derates enjoyment  or  supports  the  mind  under  privation,  a  child 
takes  the  question  abstractedly,  and  imagined  good  and  evil, 
admit  of  no  qualification/ 

It  may  be  something  amusing  to  know  how  the  Countess 
of  Luxmore  set  about  educating  little  Gertrude,  who  was 
a  child  with  all  her  senses  about  her.  For  the  advantage 
of  all  private  instructors  and  instructresses,  be  it  known, 
that 

'  she  rummaged  out  an  old  common-prayer  book  which  the  child 
could  not  spoil,  and  out  of  which  she  might  learn  the  church 
catechism  :  she  borrowed  a  spelling-book  of  the  foot  boy,  and 
she  bought  a  copy-book,  which,  with  the  episode  of  hemming 
dusters  and  the  never-ceasing  sewing  to  lengthen  her  clothes, 
formed  the  prospectus  of  the  undertaking.' 

Her  ladyship  soon  gets  wearied  of  the  catechetical  office ; 
and,  as  for  the  spelling-book,  she  turns  it  over  to  the  foot- 
boy. 

Gertrude,  however,  was  a  child  of  reflection,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  active,  curious,  and  scrutinizing  intellect.  She 
soon  found,  that  a  book  was  the  only  assistant  to  which  she 
could  look;  and,  by  a  book,  she  thought,  that  she  could 
overcome  her  ignorance,  and  attain  all  knowledge.  From  the 
few  books  that  come  in  her  way  through  the  servants  of  the 
house,  she,  by  diligence,  gains  the  felicity  of  reading,  with 
fluency.  She  became  acquainted  with  the  King  and  the 
Cobler,  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick,  Johnny  Armstrong,  the  first 
volume  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  prose-lives  of  Pyramus  and 
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Thisbe,  and  the  History  of  Herod  and  Mariamne.  What 
others  did  either  in  householdxoncerns,  or  any  other  at- 
tainments, Gertrude  watched,  and  tried  to  do  likewise; 
and,  by  gradually  teaching  herself  and  persevering  in 
doing  right,  she  attained  at  last  the  end  she  wished,  a  good 
education.  To  be  sure,  she  could  not  dance  the  waltz; 
she  could  not  figure  in  a  reel,  nor  could  she  have  given  a 
pas  seul  to  advantage.  No,  Gertrude  would  not  have 
thought  it  becoming  a  young  woman  of  modesty  to  hold 
out  her  kg  and  foot  to  the  admiring  company;  nor  would 
she  have  deemed  it  at  all  consistent  with  feminine  delicacy 
and  reserve,  to  have  exhibited  herself  in  a  Spanish  fan- 
dango or  a  Basque  dance,  beating  time  to  a  band  of  the 
Coldstream  guards,  whom,  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  admit 
to  our  balls.  And  these  Blacks,  drummers,  and  fifers,  are 
not  only  paid  for  their  playing,  but  have  the  additional 
gratification  of  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  ladies'  shapes, 
their  bosoms,  and  legs.  All  this  Gertrude  would  hold  to 
be  highly  indecorous ;  and  therefore  our  readers  will  see, 
that  she  exhibits  what  are  called  by  our  fashionable  ladies 
very  obsolete  notions.  She  dressed,  when  she  had  it  in  her 
power,  as  other  folks  did ;  but,  in  following  the  fashion, 
she  did  not  expose  herself  in  such  drapery,  as  would  make 
an  object  for  the  study  of  the  statuary.  Gertrude  loved 
what  was  lovely  in  woman,  modesty  and  gentility.  She 
tried,  as  far  as  she  was  permitted,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
every  thing  that  was  useful,  and  to  acquire  all  those  little 
nameless  particles  of  elegance  and  loveliness,  which  render 
the  fire-side  cheerful  and  agreeable;  all  that  makes  the 
home  of  man,  whether  he  be  father,  brother,  husband,  or 
friend,  his  heaven. 

We  will  now  revert  to  that  part  of  Gertrude's  life  when 
Mr.  Sterling,  an  uncle  of  Lady  Luxmore,  became  an  in- 
mate in  her  family.  He  was  a  literary  man.  Finding  that 
Gertrude  possessed  patience  and  a  real  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, he  enlisted  Her  into  his  service  and  made  her  a  per- 
fect literary  fagg.  At  the  same  time,  he  was,  with  all  his 
harshness  and  queer  ways,  her  best  friend  and  adviser. 
Mr.  Sterling  l  was  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  cultivated 
talents  :'  he  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  and  was  what  is 
termed  a  sound 

■  black  letter  lawyer,  and  a  perfect  English  scholar ;  and  his 
reading  various,  extensive,  and  deep,  led  him  beyond  the  writers 
of  his  own  country  :  he  had  a  passion  for  music  of  the  old 
school,  a  critical  knowledge  of  painting  and  sculpture,  fine  ideas 
of  architecture,  and  the  propensities  of  a  gentleman.     He  was  a 
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man  of  the  strictest  probity  and  purest  mind,  and  a  temper  na- 
turally inclined  to  every  thing  sociable/ 

Under  such  a  master,  Gertrude  must,  though  only  a 

drudge,  improve.     She  is  set  to  copy  manuscripts,  taught 

"to  correct  the  press  and  arrange  materials  for  printing;  for 

Mr.  Sterling  has  always  something  going  forward  in  the 

printing-office. 

'  The  pen  had  succeeded  to  the  needle  in  fhe  hand  of  Ger- 
trude :  the  scissars  gave  way  to  that  useful  implement  in  the 
work  of  a  scholar,  the  paste-brush,  to  bleach  prints  that  had  been 
stained,  and  to  separate  them,  without  injury,  from  a  canvas, 
were  works  in  which  she  had  to  assist :  to  fetch  and  carry  was 
her  exercise ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  post  still  more  ho- 
nourable, was  assigned  her.'  '  Mr.  Sterling  began  to  print  a 
work  so  voluminous  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of  seven  years'  em- 
ployment for  the  press ;  and  he  declared  his  intention  of  making 
her  correct  the  typographical  errors  :  an  occupation  not  unjustly 
denominated  sordid,  servile,  dull,  and  every  tiling  disagreeable; 
but  it  formed  too  strong  a  feature  in  Gertrude's  cheap  education 
to  be  omitted  or  slightly  noticed  ;  and  while  it  is  depreciated  as 
the  lowest  "  fag  of  literature,"  we  would  wish  to  bear  in  memory 
this  truth,   that  the  superfluous  knowledge  of  the  wise  would 

*  set  up'  the  ignorant,  and,  that  what  the  tali  stoop  to  perform, 
the  short  must  stand  tip-toe  to  achieve.  To  this  tiptoe-posture 
of  mind,  Gertrude  was,  through  life,  indebted.' 

Lady  Luxmore,  all  this,  time,  was  not  idle ;  she  very 
frequently  threw  out  sarcasms  on  learned  ladies,  and 
openly  declared,  that  the  employment  in  which  Mr.  Sterling 
occupied  Gertrude,  would  turn  to  no  good.  Miss  (the 
common  appellation  of  Gertrude),  she  said,  would  be 
made  conceited.  There  was  no  speaking  to  Miss,  for  she 
was  a  lady  that  understood  grammar.     We  anxiously  wish, 

•  that  we  could  give  the  whole,  full,  and  true  account  of 
Gertrude's  occupations  in    Lady  Luxmore's  family  ;  and 

>e  would  then  ask  our  young  friends,  what  cannot  be  ac- 
quired by  vigilant  industry  and  unremitting  application  ? 

It  may  be  thought  by  our  fair  readers,  who  love  to  be 
called  reading  and  zoriting  ladies,  that  Gertrude's  life  must 
have  passed  very  pleasantly  witli  such  a  literary  character 
as  Mr.  Sterling.  Bwt  it  so  happened,  that  she  was  often 
reproved, 

*  when  she  returned  the  answers,  "  I  do  not  know,"  or  "  I  cannot 
tell,"  or  "I  did  not  think,"  or  "  I  thought,"  "  Why  do  you 
not  know T'  "  Why  cannot  you  tell  ]"  "  Why  did  you  not 
think?"  and,  sometimes,  "  What  business  had  you  to  think?" 
were  replies,  followed  by  an  exhortation,  beginning,  "When  1 
was  your  age."     In  whatever  she  was  set  to  do,fshe  was  to  find 
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the  means  :  in  v.  hatever  she  was  ordered  to  seek,  she  could  rely 
only  on  her  own  sagacity.' 

Having  given  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  intellec- 
tual discipline  of  our  amiable  heroine,  our  readers  will 
probably  like  to  know  what  she  had  attained  before  she 
was  quite  arrived  at  the  age  of  one-and-twenty.  Gertrude, 
in  a  confidential  conversation  with  the  Lady  Elma  de  Ruse, 
says: 

*  I  often  comfort  myself  with  hoping,  that  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary,  I  can  get  a  living. 

'  And,  pray  how  would  you  set  about  it?'  asked  Lady  Elma, 
•  What  are  your  means  1 

1  At  present,  they  are  but  few.  I  can  soon  reckon  them.  As  I 
can  make  all  my  clothes,  and  have  taken  pains  to  learn  all  the 
sorts  of  needle-work  I  have  ever  seen  done,  I  could  try  that  plan  : 
there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  trades  of  dress-making  and 
millinery ;  I  can  plait  straw ;  I  could  teach  my  own  language, 
I  am  sure,  in  a  better  way  than  girls  are  generally  taught,  be- 
cause good  Mr.  Sterling,  Lady  Luxmore's  uncle,  took  pains  with 
me.  French  and  Italian  are  familiar  to  me,  and  I  shall  not 
rest  till  I  understand  Latin,  and  read  German  and  Spanish.  I 
can  write,  he  used  to  tell  me,  as  fast  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office; 
thanks  to  his  constantly  employing  me!  I  can  correct  the 
press,  for  I  have  done  it  from  ten  years  old.  I  can  make  an  in- 
dex ;  nay,  now  I  am  sure  you  must  laugh,  I  can  break  sugar,  go 
on  errands,  keep  accounts,  and  read  aloud  for  hours  together. 
I  can  make  lace,  write  short-hand,  and  do  such  things.' 

*  What  a  collection  of  odd,  out-of-the-way  accomplishments ! 
exclaimed  her  ladyship  :    you  must  have  many  beside  these? 
what  do  you  know  of  music  1 

*  Scarcely  any  thing.  . 
'  And  what  can  you  do  in  painting  or  drawing  1 

*  Very  little ;  but  I  think  if  I  had  a  pencil  and  a  card,  I, 
could  draw  that  wind-mill ;  and  as  I  was  looking  at  the  toys  at 
a  library  yesterday,  I  could  not  forbear  fancying  I  could  do 
something  like  them  ;  and  I  can  copy  easy  things. 

'  You  walk,  I  remark,  uncommonly  well.  Could  you  teach 
dancing  1 

'  O  !  no  ;  dancing  has  a  fashion  in  \tV 

To  a  question  from  Lady  Elma,  did  she  know  nothing 
more  ?  she  answers : 

*  I  can  name  nothing  more,  unless  the  knowledge  I  have  got 
from  books ;  and  these,  I  dare  say,  are  not  such  as  fashionable 
people  read  ;  my  little  stock  of  learning  is  very  dbsolete ;  it  is 
what  Mr.  Sterliug  thought  best  for  me.  I  am  very  sorry  I  do 
not  know  more,  since,  perhaps,  I  am  too  ignorant  for  all,  or  any 
part,  of  your  offered  kindness  to  be  of  use  to  me ;  but  I  could 
perhaps  learn  something; that  you  could  point  out :  you  will  have 
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the  goodness  to  tell  me,  I  dare  say,  what  it  would  be  most  proper 
to  attend  to ;  for  I  do  not  know,  except  the  things  I  have  named, 
what  ladies  learn. 

'  And,  pray,  my  dear/  asked  Lady  Elma,  laughing,  "  what, 
beside  what  you  have  named,  do  you  suppose  I  could  suggest? 
Of  your  reading,  I  judge  by  the  style  of  your  speaking ;  and  I 
only  wish  I  could  express  myself  with  half  as  much  pro- 
priety/" 

Here  we  will  take  leave  of  Gertrude  for  the  present ; 
and,  as  the  work  abounds  with  various  characters  and  nu- 
merous anecdotes,  we  will  select  a  few  for  the  amusement 
of  our  readers.  But  as  we  are  great  lovers  of  instruction, 
we  must  give  our  young  readers  this  admonition  from  the 
excellent  Mrs.  Britton. 

'  When  Gertrude  came  to  her  with  insuperable  difficulties, 
and  professed  her  total  inability  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
she  was  to  proceed  in  any  thing,  Mrs.  Britton  answered : 

"  Find  out,"  my  dear  young  lady, — remember,  the  first  busi- 
ness a  watch-maker's  apprentice  is  set  to,  is,  to  make  his  tools  ; 
all  operations  of  the  mind  would  be  reduced  to  culinary  re- 
ceipts, if  we  had  every  thing  laid  down  for  us. 

"  I  have  a  great  love/'  she  would  say,  •*  for  reasoning  by 
analogy,  and  for  deducing  one  argument  or  fact  from  another. 
I  do  not  mean,  nor  will  you  understand  me  as  meaning,  that  this 
should  De  done  with  that  rigorous  adherence  to  the  law,  that 
Excludes  the  equity  of  common  sense  and  discretion  ;  were  we 
to  carry  analogy  to  excess,  we  should  say,  that  because  prison 
and  jail  are  synonimous,  prisoner  and  jailor  must  be  so,  whereas 
the  idiom  of  our  language  keeps  their  meanings  widely  asunder ; 
but  there  is  a  chain  of  knowledge,  which,  if  we  can  once  seize, 
the  accretion  of  ideas  becomes  rapid.'" 

If  our  teachers  of  youth,  and  our  young  pupils  of  both 
sexes  would  keep  in  mind  the  excellent  advice  of  Mrs. 
Britton,  we  should  not  have  so  many  superficial  fine  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  as  it  is  our  misfortune  to  meet  with  in 
the  present  age  of  dash  and  show.  Gertrude  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  a  Lady  Mary  Sydenham,  a  relation  of  Lord 
Luxmore,  who  is  a  lady  of  the  old  school,  without  its 
formalities,  but  with  all  its  virtues.  Gertrude  accompanies 
her  ladyship  to  dine  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montague  Sy- 
denham and  other  company,  amongst  whom  is  a  colonel, 
and  a  Mrs.  Fashionist.  When  Mrs.  Sydenham  takes  the 
head  of  her  table,  Mrs.  Fashionist  exclaims  : 

*  O  you  antediluvian,  how  can  you  take  the  fag  of  heading 
your  table  ?  The  colonel  never  lets  me  do  it;  and  I'm  so  obliged 
to  him ! 

*  Your  health  is  delicate/  said  Mrs.  Sydenham,  '  I  have  not 
that  excuse,. 
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'  Oh !  if  my  health  were  ever  so  good,  he  would  not  let  me 
doit. 

'  I  am  sure,  Catherine,  I  do  not  hinder  you,'  said  the  colonel : 
'  you  do  not  like  carving;  and  I  cannot  say  you  shine  in  it ;  but 
I  should  think,  in  not  pemiitting  you  to  head  your  table,  I 
should  do  you  wrong.  What  say  you  on  the  subject,  Lady 
Mary  ?     Do  you  like  the  present  fashion  of  abdication  ? 

■  Not  at  all,  I  confess,'  said  Lady  Mary.  *  I  always  think, 
when  I  see  it,  of  Hogarth's  carpenter  sawing  off  the  end  of  the 
sign-post  on  which  he  sits.  The  young  women  of  the  present 
day  complain — a  complaint  I  never  heard  in  my  time — that  the 
gentlemen  are  negligent.  At  balls,  I  understand,  it  is  the  sport 
of  the  military,  who  are  always  in  request  on  such  occasions,  to 
walk  the  room  in  companies,  and  when  asked  to  dance,  to  give  a 
negative,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  poor  ladies  sit  still ;  but  if 
they  choose  to  give  up  their  places  in  one  situation,  they  must  not 
complain,  if  they  are  thrust  out  of  them  in  another.  The 
mistress  of  a  family  who  is  too  idle  or  too  fine  : — Mrs.  Fashionist, 
I  know,  is  excused  by  her  health — but  she  who  has  no  excuse, 
and  yet  chooses  to  quit,  ought  not  to  wonder  if  her  husband 
hinted,  that  her  chair  might  be  more  agreeably  filled  :  there  is 
something  so  helpless  in  a  woman  who  cannot  do  the  honours  of 
her  table  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  woman  never  appears  to  more 
advantage  thau  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality:  there  is  some- 
thing so  uncomfortable  in  looking  amongst  the  company  for  the 
mistress  of  the  house;  and  I  am  sure  the  tendency  of  the 
fashion  is  so  bad,  that,  I  own,  it  rather  excites  my  anger,  which 
has,  however,  this  consolation,  that  a  foolish  fashion  is  seldom  a 
lasting  one;  so  I  hope,  before  I  die,  to  see  my  young  married 
friends  again  in  their  proper  places.' 

We  made  the  above  extract  for  the  good  of  our  young 
married  ladies.  We  would  not  wish  them  to  sin  against 
an  old  custom  which  is  exemplified  in  the  same  company. 
After  the  table  was  cleared,  the  door  opened,  and  five  chil- 
dren presented  themselves,  the  youngest  a  babe  in  arms. 

'  Good  God,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fashionist,  ■  my  dearest  Isabella, 
you,  don't  sure  go  on,  having  the  children  in,  after  so  much  has 
been  said  on  that  subject,  do  you  ? 

'  It  is  Mr.  Sydenham's  wish,'  replied  Mrs.  Sydenham,  looking 
at  him  as  if  beseeching  his  support. 

'  But  perhaps/  said  the  lively  lady,  before  he  could  speak, 
'  it  is  to  please  Lady  Mary ;  and  then,  I  am  sure,  not  a  word 
ought  to  be  said  against  it !'  '  It  certainly  does  please  me,'  said 
her  ladyship  ;  *  but  I  believe  it  is  not  merely  a  compliment  paid 
me  :  I  believe,  Montague,  you  always  have  them  in/ 

*  Always,'  he  replied,  *  and  always  will,  while  I  have  a  child 
of  any  sort  to  produce ;  and  I  shall  shew  no  other  mercy  to 
those  who  dislike  their  presence,  after  the  trial  we  shall  make  of 
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their  patience,  than  that  recorded  by  the  generals  of  old  to  their 
discontented  soldiery— leave  to  depart. 

,  '  The  baby  stays  no  more  than  five  minutes  by  my  watch/ 
said  he,  laying  it  on  the  table  ;  '  and  it  stirs  not  off  its  mother's 
lap.  Mary  Louisa,  you  go  to  your  mother ;  but  take  particular 
care  not  to  touch  her  clothes,  or  to  crowd  her.  Montague  and 
Edmund,  you  stand  near  me.  -  Now*  not  one  word  said  to  them, 
nor  wine  nor  fruit  offered  them,  if  you  please,  my  good  friends. 
We  drink  the  king.     God  bless  him;  cried  the  children.' 

Mrs.  Fashionist  was  in  raptures,  and  would  have  given 
them  wine  enough  to  have  thrown  them  into  a  fever,  and. 
fruit  sufficient  to  have  brought  on  a  dysentery,  because  they 
were  such  good  dear  little  angels,  and  behaved  so  pretty. 
But  this  (for  the  benefit  of  all  young  mothers),  was  a  well- 
regulated  family  of  children ;  each  took  a  proper  quantity 
of  fruit ;  and  each  took  their  leave,  according  to  their  age, 
with  decorum  and  cheerfulness.  Mr.  Sydenham  then  gives 
his  reasons  why  he  has  his  children  in  after  dinner,  and 
says : 

*  I  shall  only  begin  my  defence  by  saying  what  I  think  will 
inevitably  render  my  fashion  again  fashionable;  that  it  was  your 
behaviour  (addressing  himself  to  his  wife),  to  a  party  of  children 
at  a  friend's  house  after  dinner,  which  first  gave  me  the  idea  that 
you  were  the  woman,  of  all  others,  to  make  me  happy.  It 
would  have  been  certainly  more  elegant  to  have  fallen  in  love 
with  you  in  a  reel ;  but  I  had  got  an  odd  prejudice  into  my 
bead,  that  it  was  particularly  absurd  to  value  a  woman  for  doing 
that  which  I  certainly  should  request  her  to  desist  from  doing 
as  soon  as  she  was  my  wife.' 

Now  what  say  our  pas  seul  ladies,  our  Waltzing  belles, 
and  our  dashing  Spanish  fandango  dancers?  We  presume, 
that  they  will  put  up  their  pretty  lips,  and  cry,  Oh  !  the 
Goth  !  But  let  them,  for  a  moment,  shade  their  eyes  from 
the  dazzling  sun  of  flattery,  and  ask  themselves  this  one 
question  :     Which  is  the  most  useful  mother,  and  the  most 

agreeable  wife  ?      The  pas  seul  mamma  or  the ? 

but  we  must  not  distress  our  fair  friends  by  drawing 
odious  comparisons.  We  trust  and  hope,  with  Lady  Mary, 
that  the  present  foolish  fashions  cannot  be  lasting.  We 
wish,  that  we  could  give  the  rest  of  the  conversation  of 
this  dinner  party,  as  we  are  certain,  that  it  would  make 
many  converts  in  those  who  have  deviated  from  the  moral 
rectitude  (for  so  we  call  it),  of  bringing  forward  their  chil- 
dren in  a  proper  way  merely  for  fashion's  sake. 

We  cannot  forbear  giving  the  following  little  extract  in 
honour  of  the  colonels  mercy  to  beasts,  though  not  to  men. 

'  At  length  came  a  shower,  and  with  it  the  colonel's  chariot 
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and  horses  ;  the  latter  clothed,  as  if  fearing  dissolution  from  a 
light  rain,  to  take  him  and  his  lady  home,  that  they  might  appear 
again,  he  as  Solon,  and  she  as  a  Minerva !  at  the  masquerade  of 
that  evening.  Lady  Mary,  standing  near  the  window,  saw  the 
carriage  drive  up.  "  Why  your  hoses,  colonel,'  said  she,  "  are 
prepariag  for  a  race,  sure  V  "  O  no,  no,"  said  he,  "  only  the 
rain  ;  you  see  my  man  is  a  very  good  fellow.  Come,  Catherine, 
don't  make  them  stand."  "You  are  considerate,",  said  Lady 
Mary, 

*         *         *         "  The  brave 
Love  mercy,  and  delight  to  save:" — 
"  Your  servants  have  not  their  coats." 

"  0, 1  don't  care  about  them  ;  they'll  take  no  hurt ;  but  my 
horses — I  never  let  Catherine  take  them  off  the  pavement — we 
always  hire  even  to  go  to  Clapham — Come  Catherine."  "  Your 
horses  are  obliged  to  you,"  said  Lady  Mary/ 

This,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  miseries 
of  keeping  what  are  called  good  horses ;  and  such  is  the 
luxuriant  sensibility  of  ninety  out  of  a  hundred  who  are 
masters  or  mistresses  of  a  carriage.  Let  us  not,  however, 
suppose,  that  fashionable  ladies  have  every  ill  quality ;  we 
are  here  compelled  to  allow  them  one  very  great  virtue, 
viz.  economy  in  the  article  of  dress.  Lady  Mary's  re- 
marks to  Gertrude  at  a  dress- maker's,  where  they  are 
choosing  articles  of  taste,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

'  You  remind  me,  by  contrast/  said  she,  '  of  the  solicitude 
I  see  in  some  who  would  be  superior  to  such  concerns,  to  appear 
in  a  variety  of  dress  :  there  is  nothing  some  people  will  not  do, 
for  the  credit  of  possessing  many  changes/  "  It  is  very  true, 
indeed  my  lady,"  said  the  person  waiting  on  her  :  "  we  are  now 
obliged  to  make  dresses  that  will  turn ;  we  trim  the  seams ;  and 
ladies  like  them  vastly.  And  here  I  have  got  such  a  job  !  here 
is  a  dress  that  a  lady  has  sent  me  to  "  modernize,"  as  she  calls 
it ;  it  is  a  white  sarsnet  so  dirty,  that  I  am  sure,  not  one  of  our 
young  women  would  wear  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  trimmed  with  pink : 
it  will  cost  as  much  as  a  new  dress.  And  here  is  this  beautiful 
worked  muslin  of  a  lady's  ;  I  am  to  get  it  spangled  all  over  for 
her  ;  it  will  come  to,  I  don't  know  what,  and  tear  to  pieces  when 
it  is  done  ;  but  it  is  to  look  like  a  new  dress/" 

So  much  for  modern  economy !  We  cannot  repress  the 
inclination  we  have  of  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  what  is 
termed  a  snug  party  ;  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  does 
not  sit  at  the  head  of  her  table ;  and,  of  course,  is  igno- 
rant of  every  thing  so  vulgar  and  unfashionable  as  the  eco- 
nomy of  her  table.  Colonel  Fashionist  takes  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sydenham  to  face  him. 

'  Fish  at  top ;  fish  at  bottom ;  the  one  an  enormous  turbot? 
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the  other  a  lovely  salmon ;  two  soups;  a  noble  haunch  of  veni- 
son :  chicken  and  veal  to  answer  each  other  ;  a  harico  of  mutton 
to  shew  how  lender  venison  ought  to  be :  omelet  nodding  at 
forced  eggs  ;  the  macaroni  too  late  ;  cheese  glazed  by  the  sun  ; 
and  butter  which  the  colonel  recommended  to  the  wheels  of  his 
carriage,  formed  this  snug  repast.  "  Your  turbot  is  too  big, 
Mrs.  F."  said  the  colonel — "  the  middle  size  is  better." — "  It  is 
the  man's  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Fashionist.  "  Did  you  tell  him  what 
your  party  was  V  "  No,  not  I. — Did  you  tell  him,  Rackwell  V 
— ?'  No,  madam,"  answered  the  butler,  with  his  hand  and  napkin 
on  the  back  of  her  chair,  I  had  no  orders/'  "  The  man  might 
have  guessed,"  said  the  lady.  The  colonel  was  going  to  speak 
--"What  might  that  turbot  stand  you  in  my  friend  1"  said 
Major  Brag.  "  Upon  my  honour,  I  don't  know  ;  can  you  say, 
Mrs.  F1"  "  No  ;  I  shall  know  about  two  years  hence,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Brag;  and  then  you  may  depend  on  my  letting  you  know" 

Who  would  not  have  a  fashionable  wife  ?  or  rather,  who 
would  ?  If  this  is  a  fit  dinner  for  a  snug  parti/,  what 
would  have  been  provided  for  a  large  ?  and  the  variety, 
chicken  and  veal,  omelet  and  eggs,  &c. —  I —  But  we  can 
assure  our  readers,  who  may  stare  at  any  thing  "so  outre, 
that  we  have  seen  such  things  with  our  own  eyes.  And 
Mis*  Hawkins  will  believe  us,  when  we  say,  that  we  have 
seen,  if  possible,  something  worse. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  lesson  of  self-denial,  and 
a  serious  admonition  on  the  effects  of  indulging  in  bad 
habits.  In  Chapter  XX  VL  we  have  what  is  styled  an 
*  At,  Home,'  with  anecdotes  and  portraits.  A  very  old 
lady  makes  her  appearance  at  this  rout  called  an  '  At 
Home,'  by  the  name  of  Sampler. 

'  And  now,  my  dear  Gertrude,'  said  her  ladyship,  *  let  me 
make  use  of  this  opportunity,  to  give  you  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful lessons  you  will  receive  in  the  course  of  your  life ;  precept 
enforced  by  living  example ;  this  lady  has  entirely  taken  away 
all  the  shelter  any  of  our  errors  can  claim  from  prescription : 
she  will  not  be  offended  with  me,  if,  for  \our  advantage,  I  tell 
you,  that  she  had,  till  within  these  two  years,  a  habit,  I  believe, 
I  may  say,  of  half  a  century's  standing,  of  taking  snuff; — and,  my 
good  friend,  having  no  one  to  consult  or  to  controul  her,  and 
being,  moreover,  by  the  practice  of  many  generations,  a  thorough- 
bred snuff-taker,  certainly  indulged  her  nose  with  as  much  bene- 
volence and  liberality  as  any  body  I  ever  knew.  But  beginning, 
as  she  tells  me  herself,  to  think,  that  advancing  years  call  for 
peculiar  attention  to  neatness  of  person  ;  not  disgusted  by  a 
change  of  taste,  or  corrected  by  a  fit  of  sickness  ;  but  on  the 
pure  suggestion  of  her  own  good  sense,  she  laid  her  box  out  of 
her  pocket,  and  I  believe,  I  may  say,  has  never  used  snuff  sine.  ' 
"  I  have  never  even  smelt  to  it,"  said  Mrs.  Sampler.' 
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■  O  how  I  admire  the  resolution/  said  Gertrude,  •  how  good 
you  were  to  tell  me  Lady  Mary !  and  may  \  ask,  Madam  1 — Did 
you  feel  great  reluctance?  did  you  often  wish  for  it V 

*  My  reluctance,'  said  Mrs.  Sampler,  *  was  overcome  by  my 
conviction;  but  my  hand,  for  many  weeks,  went  involuntarily 
to  my  pocket ;  and  I  was  sometimes  almost  cross  at  the  disap- 
pointment ;  but  every  day  made  it  less :  and  I  am  very  happy 
that  I  did  not  give  way ;  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  indeed  it 
would  be  doing  harm  were  I  to  affect  such  magnanimity,  that 
the  victory  cost  me  no  struggle ;  perhaps  I  suffered  as  much  as 
some  children  in  weaning ;  but,  I  assure  you,  the  matter  is  very 
feasible,  and  I  wish  every  body  would  try  occasionally  this 
mode  of  self-government.  I  began  to  think,  if  I  had  a  long 
illness,  how  unpleasant  my  dirty  indulgence  might  be  to  those 
about  me ;  and  I  thought  it  grew  upon  me.  Every  woman  who 
lives  without  male  society  in  the  house  ought  to  be  very  scrupu- 
lous :  men  keep  us  to  our  good  behaviour ;  and  I  remember 
being  very  early  in  life,  disgusted  by  a  relation  who  brought  me 
up,  aud  who,  having  every  thing  in  her  power,  and  no  one  to 
fear,  would,  I  believe,  had  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  have 
slept  in  her  dining  parlour.  Not  liking  to  be  troubled,  and 
growing  daily  more  negligent  in  her  person,  her  servant  was 
ordered  to  leave  within  her  reach,  whatever  she  could  want ; 
and  had  any  body  examined  the  sofa  of  her  apartment,  they 
might  have  found  many  things  not  looked  for  in  a  drawing-room  : 
she  had  shoes  less  out  of  shape  than  those  with  which  she  re- 
laxed in  the  house,  and  coverings  to  throw  over  her,  which  I 
was,  with  the  nimbleness  of  a  squirrel,  to  drag  forth  on  a  knock 
at  the  door ;  and,  in  her  latter  years,  her  sight  growing  bad,  a 
general  airing  of  linen  was  one  of  her  amusements,  and  conse- 
quently one  of  my  disgusts.  She  must  not  have  done  this  had 
she  lived  with  a  husband  or  a  brother/ 

As  music  is  the  passion  of  the  age,  and  as  it  is  made 
with  a  great  many  families  almost  the  first  point  of  edu- 
cation, we  cannot  help  extracting  the  following  as  a  warn- 
ing to  parents  in  educating  their  daughters,  to  furnish  their 
minds  with  something  more  solid  than  music,  and  only 
music.  We  are  ourselves  passionately  fond  of  music,  but 
.  we  have  seen  such  sacrifices  made  for  this  one  accom- 
plishment as  make  us  shudder.  There  is  hardly  any  thing 
a  young  lady  can  learn  which  places  her  in  such  improper 
society  as  music ;  when  the  rage  for  it  prevails  to  such  a 
degree  as  at  the  present  day.  But  we  must  be  very  care- 
ful what  we  say,  for  we  shall  have  not  only  all  the  violin 
players  holding  up  their  fiddle-sticks  in  a  threatening  po- 
sition at  us ;  but  we  shall  have  to  encounter  such  nume- 
rous frowns  and  averted  looks  from  the  fair  warblers  and 
piano  fingerers,  as  would  almost  annihilate  us  modest, 
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sober-sided  men.     Let  us  therefore  hasten  to  the  example 
to  justify  what  we  have  said. 

'  Look/  continued  her  ladyship,  '  at  the  fine  shewy   young 
woman  drest  in  crape,  with  the  green  border  and  golden  ears  of 
wheat.     You   se,e  her  advantages  of  person ;  her  complexion 
and   figure  are  fine,  though  you  will,  I  dare  say,  discover  that 
her  features  are  deficient  in  producing  an  agreeable  character. 
********  Tuts  woman  to  whom  I  call  your  at- 
tention, is  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  neither  of  fa- 
mily or  [nor]  fortune:  having  many  daughters,  the  getting  them 
off,  as  it  is  called,  was  an  object  with  him  ;  and  this  girl  having 
a  good  ear,  and  he  an  uncommon  share  of  musical  science,  he 
determined,  I  suppose,  to  make  his  skill  her  dower.     She  was 
therefore  trained  to  music,  very  much  in  the  way  that  dogs  are 
taught  to  dance  and  birds  to  spell;  and   every  thing  else  was 
neglected   for  the  sake  of  this  accomplishment.     She  is  conse- 
quently as  ignorant  as  a  servant-maid  of  every   thing  elegant, 
and  knows  nothing  of  what  is  useful.     A  man  of  high  rank  has 
been  caught  by  this  decoy-duck;  and  she  is  now  enjoying  the 
second    year   of   her   celebrity.      She    is   at  present  the  first 
piano-forte   player  in   London ;   a  distinction   that,    had   I   a 
daughter,  I  should  dread    for   her.     The    husband  is   what  is 
called  a  good  creature;  that  is   to  say    harmless,  and  of  an 
amiable  temper ;  but  this  is  not  all  a  woman  needs,  and  espe- 
cially a  silly  woman,  in  him  who  is  to  take  care  of  her ;  he 
married,  not  so  much,  I  am  persuaded,  out  of  love  for  the  art 
she  excels  in,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  her  excellence  would 
confer  on  him.     Were  I  to  describe  him,  or  the  alteration  she 
has  made  in  him,  you  would  pity  him  though  you  could  not  re- 
spect him.     But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  men  who  marry  what  I 
call  professional  wives,  ought  to  recollect  the  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances  of  their   pride    or   amusement;  to  maintain  cele- 
brity, incessant  vigilance  and  industry  are  requisite;  and  in 
music,  the  sacrifice  of  time  must  be  considerable.     I  do  not 
say  that  a  woman,  who  is  a  good  manager  of  her  house,  might 
not  do  what  is  necessary  in  it,  and  without  sacrificing  the  care 
of  her  family ;  but  this  silly  woman  not  only  has,  in  every  way, 
neglected  her  duties,  but  she  has  been  destroying  the  little 
principle  she  might  be  born  with.     Great  as  are  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  an  ill-balanced  mind,  a  worse  is  to  be  found,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  in  the  company  a  man  attracts  to  his  house.     I 
never  have  been  admitted  there  in  a  morning,  without  finding 
her  surrounded  by  men  who  came  to  practise  with  her ;  and  if 
you  ever   see   such  a  scene  as  that,  you  will  perceive  the  many 
attendant   circumstances   that   render  it  dangerous  to  a  silly 
vain  woman  of  any  personal  attraction.     The  consequence  has 
been,  what  any  one  might  foresee :  the  respectable  part  of  her 
acquaintance   have  been  shy  of  her  all  the  winter;  and  her 
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concerts  have  been  attended  by,  what  I  call,  the  worst  society 
in  London,  people  who  might  be  any  where,  and  ought  to  be 
no  where.  I  hear  one  of  the  quartet  and  quintet  gentlemen  was 
dragged  out  the  other  day  from  some  place  of  concealment,  and 
that  her  husband  is  talked  to  by  h»s  friends  on  the  subject.' 

This  is  exactly  in  unison  with  our  ideas.  The  com- 
pany which  music  draws  round  a  fine  young  woman  is 
highly  dangerous.  If  she  is  well  educated  she  maj/  es- 
cape contamination ;  but  what  sensible  person  will  trust 
to  this  ?  How  many  heart-achs — how  many  unpleasant 
suspicions  must  corrode  the  mind  of  an  anxious  and  af- 
fectionate parent!  We  would  rather  hear  our  daughters 
stigmatized  for  particular  old  maids?  than  see  them  launch- 
ed into  the  world  with  all  its  splendours  and  pleasures, 
surrounded  by  such  a  sea  of  dangers  !  We  are  persuaded 
that  music  may  be  acquired  even  to  great  proficiency,  and 
yet  not  made  a  first  point  in  education ;  and  all  your  quartet 
and  quintet  gentlemen  may  be  avoided  into  the  bargain. 

With  respect  to  different  modes  of  education,  we  can- 
not exemplify  absurdity  better  than  by  giving  the  fol- 
lowing : 

f  You  will  excuse  us,  I  know,  my  dear  Miss  Aubrey/  said 
Mrs.  Square,  pointing  to  her  children,  '  if  we  go  on  in  the  usual 
way;  and  I  need  not  tell  you  young  folk  want  looking  after. 
Emma,  /  will  have  more  regularity  in  your  proceedings.  Is  not 
this  the  time  for  drawing?  why  are  you  at  work  I  you  see  your 
sisters  are  at  their  drawing — where  is  your's  V 

It  must  lie  known  that  Emma,  as  Miss  Hawkins  says,  . 
was  not  of  the  family  of  Square ;  she  was  a  daughter  by 
a  former  husband ;  and  had  a  brother  who  took  delight, 
during  his  vacations,  in  instructing  her ;  and  in  giving  her 
some  insight  into  the  studies  which  he  was  pursuing  at  a 
public  school.  But  Mrs.  Square  (though  Emma  was  a 
young  woman,  and  her  other  daughters  quite  children) 
i  never  acted  without  the  best  reasons.'  She  therefore  ren- 
ders Emma's  life  intolerable,  by  compelling  her  to  submit 
to  the  stated  occupations  of  the  rest  of  the  children  who 
were  ten  years  of  age. 

*  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  mother,  my  head  is  so  full 
of  what  Robert  talked  of  last  night,  that  I  can  hardly  make  it 
admit  any  thing  else/  '  What  was  it  V  said  Gertrude.  *  Why/ 
said  Emma,  earnestly,  but  modestly,  '  Robert  is  reading  Livy, 
and  I  am  only  in  Justin ;  he  described  to  us  last  night  the  con- 
duct of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
particularly  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Zama :  he  told  us  of 
Massinissa,  of  Sophonisba,  and  Syphax  :  he  described  the  sup- 
per party  at  Syphax's,  where  Asdrubal  and  Scipio  met ;  and  I 
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am  dying  with  impatience  to  read  it ;  for  he  says  his  abstract  of 
it  can  give  us  no  idea  of  the  style  of  the  historian :  I  never  was 
so  charmed :  I  got  up  at  five  this  morning  on  purpose ;  but  I 
cannot  read  it  with  ease  enough  to  enjoy  it.  Think,  O  think, 
what  it  is  to  know,  that  in  the  small  compass  of  this  volume/ 
said  she,  seizing  the  book,  •  is  a  treasure  of  knowledge,  and  I 
cannot  get  at  it: — I  must  accomplish  it/  Mrs.  Square  inter- 
posed: 'Emma,  will  you  mind  me  1  I  will  have  the  boo  IP  laid 
aside.  I  will  not  have  such  ranting.  If  you  are  impatient,  we 
will  read  the  chapter  of  Livy,  on  Monday  evening,  in  some 
translation ;  but  at  present  the  drawing  shall  be  attended  to  : 
you  know  Monday  is  reading  evening.' 

This  is  squaring  knowledge  with  a  vengeance.  To  a 
little  girl,  who  was  waiting  for  the  party  to  assemble  for 
a  walk,  and  who  had  taken  up  a  book  to  amuse  her,  Mrs. 
Square  exclaims, 

'  There  is  a  time  for  all  things ;  lay  the  book  down,  and  sit 
quiet  till  we  are  all  ready.  Bless  my  heart !  you  are  very  in- 
dustrious! I  suppose  you  mean  to  be  wiser  than  any  body. 
The  child  obeyed,  and  seating  herself  on  a  painted  chair,  so^as 
to  reach  the  leg  of  it  with  her  heel,  she  fairly  kicked  off  a  whole 
hieroglyphic  emblem  of  eternity,  before  the  bonnets  were  on/ 

So  much  for  the  squaring  of  education,  and  portioning 
out  a  child's  mind  ! 

We  must  not  close  our  extracts  without  giving  one  to 
which  we  seriously  wish,  and  earnestly  enjoin  our  fair 
friends,  who  are  yet  in  the  market,  duly  to  attend. 

f  O  !  my  dear  young  friend  !'  said  Mrs.  Vibrate/  '  take  care 
how  you  marry :  never  marry  a  man  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called, 
unless  you  can  be  content  to  live  with  a  brute.  I  would  not 
believe  that  he  who  was  the  life  of  every  company,  could  be  the 
dullest  of  all  mortals  at  home.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  disgust 
I  felt  in  being  the  wife  of*  a  man  of  the  highest  fashion,  or  how 
I  was  driven  to  hate  him,  whom  I  saw  the  idol  of  the  world. 
But  thank  heaven  I  am  released ;  the  evil  proved  its  own  re- 
medy; and  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  for  its  arriving  just 
in  time  to  rescue  me  from  the  grave/ 

How  many  a  deceived  lady  can  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  this !  A  man  of  pleasure  is  of  all  monsters  the  most 
disgusting,  the  most  tyrannical,  and  the  most  unfeeling. 

'How  delightful  Sir  Harry  was  last  evening!'  said  Mrs. 
Plume  to  Lady  Shamwell.  '  We  wished  you  of  our  party ;  he 
was  all  anecdote  and  repartee,  all  life  and  fun ;  Lord !  you  are 
a  happy  woman  to  have  such  a  man  for  your  husband !  Lady 
Shamwell  has  too  much  good  sense  to  do  more  than  bow,  in 
reply  to  such  observations,  or  she  might  have  said,  that,  for  no 
cause  that  she  could  discover,  but  because  her  child  is  a  girl. 
Sir  Harry  had  not  spoken  kindly  to  her  for  the  last  six  weeks/ 
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Such,  fair  ladies,  are  fashionable  husbands !  The  man 
who  is  all  life  and  good  humour  abroad,  is  too  often  surly, 
peevish,  discontented,  and  utterly  disagreeable  by  his  own 
fireside. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  conclusion.  Numerous  other 
passages,  worthy  of  being  noticed  and  extracted,  crowd 
upon  us;  but  we  fear  that  Miss  Hawkins  will  imagine 
that  we  are  making  a  selection  from  her  work,  which  may 
hurt  its  sale.  This  is  very  far  from  our  wish  ;  for  she  has 
delighted  us  with  her  sterling  sense,  charmed  us  by  her 
vivacity,  and  amused  us  by  her  anecdote.  She  has  done 
even  more  ;  she  has  made  us  reverence  her  for  her  rational 
and  her  cheerful  notions  of  religion.  With  this  impres- 
sion we  take  our  leave,  hoping  that  we  may,  but  fearing 
that  we  shall  not  soon  look  upon  her  like  again.  It  may 
naturally  be  asked,  what !  are  there  no  faults  ?  We  answer, 
yes ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  work,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  are  so  many,  and  so  various,  that  the  com- 
paratively few  defects  may  well  be  omitted  in  the  contem- 
plation of  its  general  excellence. 


Art.  VI.  —  A  Sermo?i  preached  before  the  incorporated 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
Parts;  at  their  anniversary  Meeting  in  the  Parish' 
Church  of  St.  Mary -le- Bow,  on  Friday,  February  21, 
1812.  By  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.     London,  Brooke,  1812. 

THE  bishop  thinks  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Matthew 
xxviii.  19,  '  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,'  &c.  were  not 
exclusively  confined  to  his  immediate  disciples,  but  in- 
volved a  d«ty,  the  performance  of  which  is  incumbent  on 
Christians  of  all  countries  and  times.  Supposing  the 
duty  of  making  proselytes  to  Christianity  in  every  nation 
under  heaven  to  be  as  imperative  as  any  society  for  the 
propagation  of  the  faith  can  wish  it  to  be  understood,  we 
must  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  invention  of  printing 
has  made  a  great  difference  in  the  mode  of  performing  the 
obligation.  When  books  were  too  expensive  to  admit  of  ge- 
neral distribution,  oral  teaching  was  much  more  necessary 
than  at  present ;  when  books,  and  readers  of  books,  are  almost 
most  as  numerous  as  the  particles  of  sand  on  the  shore.  That 
instruction,  which  in  a  more  early  period  of  the  church, 
was  necessary  to  be  impressed  by  oral  teaching,  may. now, 
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in  a  great  measure,  be  executed  by  the  diffusion  of  books. 
Where  people  have  been  taught  to  read,  books  will  be 
found  the  most  efficacious  missionaries.  The  Bible  So- 
ciety therefore  appears  to  us  to  have  adopted  a  cheaper, 
a  more  compendious,  and,  we  sincerely  hope,  a  more  ef- 
fectual mode  of  propagating  the  faith  than  has  been  em- 
braced since  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  frustrated  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries  to  plant  the  gospel  in  the  heathen 
world,  the  bishop  reckons  i  the  utter  ignorance  of  all  that 
is  called  God,  or  worship,  amongst  savage  nations,'  which 
he  says  '  must  preclude  almost  all  explanations  of  the 
advantage  or  necessity  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  of  our 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ.'  We  have  read  a  good 
deal  about  savage  nations,  but  we  can  scarcely  recollect 
one,  in  which  there  was  such  an  *  utter  ignorance  of  all 
that  is  called  God,  or  worship,'*  as  the  good  bishop  seems 
to  suppose.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  this  ignorance  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  Hindoos,  amongst  whom  so  many 
missionaries  have  been  sent.  Their  religious  notions  are 
indeed  in  many  instances  only  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  and 
their  worship  only  a  many-coloureu  superstition  ;  but  what 
worship  is  there  even  amongst  more  civilized  nations,  in 
which  there  has  not  been  some  accommodation  to  the  ig%- 
norance  or  the  prejudice  of  the  multitude?  Some  of  the 
philosophers  of  antiquity  would  have  preferred  a  refined 
theism  to  the  idolatrous  system  of  their  country;  but 
they  knew  that  it  would  be  but  ill  suited  to  the  gross  con- 
ceptions of  the  multitude;  whose  religion  has  always 
consisted  more  in  palpable  forms  and  gaudy  rites,  than  in 
abstract  musing  or  spiritual  adoration.  It  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  men  can  become  fitted  for  a  purer  worship;  but 
when  the  general  education  of  the  people,  continued  for 
several  generations,  has  elevated  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  excellence ;  and 
purged  off  the  scum  and  dross,  which  have  obscured  the 
fine  gold  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  a  more  pure 
and  simple  form  of  worship  may  become  acceptable  even  to 
the  vulgar  •  and  the  peasant,  acquiring  some  of  the  bright 
characteristics  of  the  sage,  will  worship  the  father  of  spirits, 
according  to  the  injunctions  of  Jesus,  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
In  almost  every  state  there  is  an  esoteric  religion, 
consisting  of  forms  levelled  to  the  capacity  of  the  ignorant, 
and  an  esoteric  addressed  rather  to  the  mind  and  affec- 
tions, and  suited  to  the  approbation  of  the  wise.  Our 
Saviour  made  no  abrupt,  no  violent  effort  to  abolish  the 
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temple-worship  of  the  Jews,  though  it  is  evident  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  precepts,  and  the  complexion  of  the 
adoration,  which  he  both  practised  and  enjoined,  that  he 
thought  the  sanctuary  of  c  the  upright  heart  and  pure,' 
better  adapted  for  the  worship  of  the  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse, than  temples  hung  with  garlands,  resplendent  with 
lights,  or  breathing  with  incense. 

The  bishop  says  in  a  note,  p.  7,  that  c  corrupt  doctrines 
are  rarely  successful.'  We  believe  that  the  contrary  is 
proved  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  history,  and  the  gene- 
ral experience  of  mankind.  What  is  Popery  but  a  '  cor- 
rupt doctrine  f  yet,  what  doctrine  was  ever  taught  with 
so  much  success,  or  was  so  long  triumphant  over  the 
reason,  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  virtues,  and  the 
vices  of  mankind  ?  Mahometanism  is  a  very  corrupt  doc- 
trine ;  but  how  wide  is  its  diffusion,  and  how  formidable 
its  sway,  even  after  the  interval  of  more  than  a  thousand 
years  has  been  left  to  detect  the  imposture,  and  to  weaken 
the  potency  of  the  delusion  !  Credulity  is  the  constant 
concomitant  of  ignorance ;  and  how  small,  how  compara- 
tively diminutive  is  that  portion  of  the  globe,  in  which  any 
thing  which  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge,  is  gene- 
rally diffused  ?  But  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  bru- 
talized by  ignorance,  what  barrier  can  be  opposed  to  su- 
perstition ?  Superstition  rapidly  spreads  her  conquests 
over  the  realms  of  credulity. 

'  Per  populos  datjura,  viamque  afFectat  Olympo/ 

Knowledge,  which  enlarges  our  acquaintance  with  second 
causes,  and  extends  our  views  into  the  operations  of  God 
in  the  natural  world,  is  the  best  antidote  to  credulity ;  but 
where  there  is  a  dearth  of  this  knowledge,  credulity  will 
ever  be  busy  in  favouring  the  progress  of  superstition. 
If  we  take  a  view  of  the  globe  only  in  order  to  contem- 
plate the  different  degrees  of  intellectual  culture  amongst 
its  inhabitants,  what  people  shall  we  find  who  have  risen 
so  high  in  the  intellectual  scale,  or  amongst  whom  know- 
ledge is  so  widely  spread  as  in  those  of  this  country  ?  But, 
even  here,  as  many  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove, 
Credulity  is  not  extinct,  and  Superstition  is  not  prostrate 
in  the  dust.  Her  form  does  not,  perhaps,  here,  as  in  many 
other  places,  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds ;  but  her 
aspect  is  still  hideous,  and  her  stature  not  only  tall  but 
robust.  The  patriotic  efforts  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  the 
scriptural  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society,  will,  no  doubt, 
finally  succeed  in  banishing  both  Credulity  and  Super- 
stition from  this  favoured  land. 

Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  2.  Juhj,  1812,  F 
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*  Largior  hie  campos. aether  et  lumine  vestit 

Purpureo.'  *  *  * 
Amongst  the  qualities,  which  missionaries  ought  to  pos- 
sess, as  auxiliary  to  their  success  in  rendering  the  heathen 
converts  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  the  good  bishop  men- 
tions a  certain  proficiency  in  medical  science,  which  may 
often  enable  the  teacher,  whilst  he  removes  the  infirmities 
of  the  body,  to  work  a  cure  in  those  of  the  mind.  The 
gift  of  healing,  which  was  such  a  resplendent  feature  in 
the  first  founder  of  the  doctrine,  ought  certainly  not  to 
be  neglected  by  his  followers.  The  bishop  also  mentions 
a  knowledge  of  languages  as  another  requisite  ;  and  here 
The  Bible  Society  will  be  found  to  supply  the  most  power- 
ful aid  to  the  labours  of  the  missionaries,  and  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith. 

The  bishop,  alluding,  we  suppose,  to  the  wide  disper- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  by  The  Bible  Society,  in  the  verna- 
cular tongues  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  says,  pp.  12, 

*  Nor  indeed  would  it  be  sufficient,  if  we  would  complete  the 
work,  that  we  hardy  give  the  words  of  the  revealed  will 
of  god,  in  all  languages,  and  then  leave  them  to  be  under- 
stood, as  they  may  chance  to  be,  by  the  unlettered  barbarian. 
The  case  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  points  to  better  notions :  he 
was  reading  the  prophet  Esaias;  under standest  thou,  said  Phi- 
lip, what  thoureadest?  And  he  said,  and  such  must  ever  be  the 
language  of  the  natural  man,  How  can  I,  except  some  man  guide 
me?  Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  began  at  the  same 
Scripture,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus.  Acts  viii.  30,  &c. 
Can  there,'  exclaims  the  respectable  prelate,  '  be  a  plainer  in- 
timation, that  the  work  of  conversion  is  not  to  rest  upon  the 
bare  reading  of  the  word,  but  that  A  guide  to  the  true  mean- 
ing and  import  of  it  must  be  added,  if  we  would  make  men 
understand  the  name  of  Christ/ 

When  a  person  endeavours  to  support  any  particular 
hypothesis  by  historical  reference  or  authority,  the  case, 
which  is  adduced,  should  be  a  case  in  point.  The  circum- 
stances should  be  similar,  or  the  uitference  will  invalidate 
the  application.  Where  the  premises  are  dissimilar,  the 
result  cannot  be  the  same.  Now  the  case,  which  the  good 
bishop  has  adduced,  happens  not  be  a  case  in  point.  It 
accordingly  makes  nothing  for  his  argument.  It  is  too 
weak  to  bear  the  weight  which  he  wishes  to  rest  upon 
it.  The  circumstances  of  the  present  times,  and  of 
those  to  which  the  bishop  alludes,  are  totally  dissimilar. 
We  would  beg  leave  to  ask  the  right  reverend  prelate, 
how  the  eunuch,  unless  instructed  by  Philip,  or  some  other 
person,    could  deduce  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  from  the 
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writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  How  could  he  de- 
scry the  spiritual  nature  of  the  New  Dispensation,  which 
was  hidden  under  the  gross  ceremonies  of  the  Old  ?  Or 
how  was  he  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  o( 
the  Messiah  was  till  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  ? 
So  far  it  was  necessary  for  Philip  to  explain  to  the  eunuch 
what  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was,  and  how  the  way  for  the 
dispensation,  which  he  promulgated,  had  been  providen- 
tially prepared  by  the  ministry  of  the  prophets.  If  the 
eunuch  had  possessed,  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  discourses  of  Jesus,  he  would  have 
had  only  to  read  in  order  to  know,  what  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus  was ;  and  how  the  New  Covenant,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  death  of  Christ,  differed  from  the  old  ceremo- 
nial law,  which  Moses  introduced.  Had  the  eunuch,  we 
again  repeat,  possessed  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  in 
his  own  native  idiom,  he  would  not  have  needed  the 
teaching  or  comments  of  Philip  or  of  the  other  apostles. 
For,  if  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  the  writings  of 
the  Evangelists,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  comment, 
to  what  purpose  were  they  composed ?  Is  it  not  said  that 
the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  poor?  But  to  what  purpose 
is  it  preached  to  the  poor,  if  it  be  not  intelligible  to  the 
poor  ?  But  at  the  time  when  Philip  initiated  the  Ethiopian 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  there  was  not  only  no  printed, 
but  probably  no  written,  at  least  no  published,  written  ac- 
count of  the  conduct  and  sayings  of  Jesus ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  only  way  by  which  the  person,  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  could  obtain  that  knowledge,  was  by  the  oral 
teaching  of  Philip,  or  of  some  other  disciple  of  Jesus  who 
had  been  instructed  in  the  truth. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  tells  us,  in  the  passage  which  we 
have  quoted  above,  that,  besides  the  Scripture,  \  a  guide 
to  the  true  meaning  and  import  of  it  must  be  added,  if  we 
would  make  men  understand  the  name  of  Christ.'  But 
we  must  expressly  declare,  that,  if  c  the  name,'  by  which 
we  suppose  that  the  learned  prelate  means,  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  cannot  be  understood  without  a  human  guide, 
then  was  that  doctrine  delivered  in  vain.  Then  would  it 
be  no  revelation,  but  rather  an  obscuration  of  the  will  of 
God.  Besides,  for  a  moment  allowing  the  justness  of  the 
bishop's  observation,  we  ask,  as  far  as  regards  the  Bible 
Society,  which  of  the  numerous  sects,  of  which  that  so- 
ciety is  composed,  is  to  supply  this  valuable  guide  ?  Which 
sect  is  to  be  permitted  to  domineer  over  the  opinions  of 
the  rest  ?  Which  is  to  be  elevated  by  unanimous  suffrage 
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into  the  magisterial  chair,  and  to  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
its  dogmas  with  the  infallibility  of  the  Vatican  ?  In  the 
Bible  Society  men  of  very  discordant,  and  indeed  irre- 
concileable  doctrinal  opinions  have  found  a  point  of  union 
in  the  righteous  undertaking  of  circulating  the  Scriptures, 
and  nothing  but  the  Scriptures,  not  only  at  home,  but 
abroad,  amongst  all  nations,  and  in  all  languages.  But 
would  not  this  union  be  instantly  dissolved,  and  the  most 
furious  dissensions  ensue,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
supply  the  guide  which  the  bishop  appears  to  think  such 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  the  Scriptures?  Will  the 
Calvinist,  or  the  Arminian,  will  the  Atbanasian,  the  Arian, 
the  Socinian,  ever  agree  in  their  notions  of  a  guide  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Where  then  is  the  re- 
medy ?  Why,  to  do  what  the  Bible  Society  actually  do — 
to  circulate  the  Scriptures  without  any  sectarian  comment, 
or  any  human  exposition.  Nor  is  any  comment  wanting. 
For  the  Scriptures  themselves  will  furnish  a  very  satisfac- 
tory comment  on  themselves.  There  may  be,  and,  as  long 
as  men's  minds  are  subject  to  different  impressions,  and 
receive  different  degrees  of  cultivation,  there  must  be  a 
diversity  of  scriptural  interpretation;  but  this  diversity 
itself,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  is  a  good,  as  far  as  it  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  mutual  charity 
and  forbearance.  Tf here  may  be  a  diversity  of  opinions 
on  particular  doctrines,  but  this  need  not  dissolve  the 
bond  of  peace.  The  harmony  of  affection  may  still 
be  preserved  amidst  a  great  discordancy  of  opinions. 
Men  may  differ,  without  the  bitterness  of  controver- 
sionalists. 

What  is,  or  what,  rationally  speaking,  can  be  the  object 
of  dispersing  the  Scriptures  amongst  the  heathen,  but  to 
supply  them  with  a  clearer  rule  of  life,  and  a  brighter 
prospect  of  eternity,  than  they  had  before  ?  But  for  this 
great  purpose,  the  Scriptures  themselves  will  be  found  an 
all-sufficient  guide.  Here,  human  learning  may  obscure, 
but  it  cannot  elucidate  the  sense.  Here  it  may  perplex, 
but  it  cannot  simplify  the  way.  For  we  would  beg  leave 
to  ask  the  learned  prelate,  and  indeed  the  whole  host  of 
adversaries  to  the  Bible  Society,  Is  not  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  as  far  as  it  is  a  rule  of  life,  too  clear  to  be  misun- 
derstood ?  Can  any  commentary,  however  erudite,  render 
it  more  perspicuous  than  it  is  ?  Cannot  a  Hindoo,  or  a 
Mahometan,  Understand  the  meaning  of  the  divine  pre- 
cept, Do  to  others  as  thou  wouldest  that  others  should  do  to 
thee,  without  an  elaborate  commentary  by  some  doctor  of 
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the  Sorbonne?  Before  a  peasant  either  in  Europe  or  in 
Asia,  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  great  Christian 
law,  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself/ 
must  he  consult  some  casuist  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam, 
who  will  fritter  the  duty  into  obligations  light  as  air  by  his 
qualifications  and  reserves,  his  subtleties  of  logic,  and  his 
refinements  of  philology  ? 

But  the  important  question  is,  Can  Christianity,  as  far 
as  it  is  a  divine  revelation,  want  a  human  commentary? 
Can  the  work  of  God  stand  in  need  of  the  help  of  man  t  Is 
not  the  supposition  absurd  ?  Is  it  not  a  tacit  libel  on  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Is  it  not  a  confession  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  of  terrestrial  extraction  ?  If  we 
say  that  the  Rule  of  Life,  which  Jesus  promulgated,  can- 
not be  understood  without  a  human  commentary,  we 
might  with  as  much  truth  affirm  that  a  man  cannot  walk 
in  the  light  of  the  noon-day  sun,  without  a  dark  lantern 
in  his  hand,  or  a  farthing  candle  by  his  side  ?  Cannot  God 
sustain  the  frame  of  the  universe,  unless  it  is  bolstered  up 
by  an  army  of  pismires  ? 


Art.  VII. — Portugal,  a  Poem,  in  two  Parts.  By  Lord 
George  Grenville.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  135.  Lon- 
don, 1812,  Longman. 

THE  noble  author  now  before  us  has  chosen  a  very  in- 
auspicious moment  for  entering  upon  his  career  of  poe- 
tical reputation.  Two  rivals,  and  we  may  add  two  very 
victorious  rivals,  have  lately  started  for  the  same  meed, 
and  there  is  a  certain  combination  of  circumstances,  which 
will  lead  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  public  to  draw 
comparisons  of  the  powers  of  genius  displayed  by  three 
cotemporary  suitors  of  the  muse  ;  Lord  Byron,  the  tune- 
ful pilgrim  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  the  visionary  of  the  lakes ;  and 
Lord  George,  the  poet  peripatetic.  That  this  last  title  is 
justly  due  to  our  present  author,  that  it  is  his  logical  dif- 
ferentia from  other  poets,  all  who  have  seen  him  peram- 
bulating the  university  High-street  in  his  academic  habi- 
liments, such  as  his  portrait  painter  Mr.  Deighton  has  de- 
lineated him,  all,  who  have  been  dazzled,  not  by  his  ge- 
nius, but  by  the  irradiations  of  the  blacking  of  his  boots 
on  the  pavement  of  St.  James's,  and  all,  who  now  picture 
him  spouting  on  the  rocks  of  Cintra,  during  his  '  evening 
excursion,'  in  all  the  warmth  of  poetic  madness,  will  very 
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readily  allow.  His  powers  will  be  compared  with  those 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  because  while  the  latter  was  inhaling  the 
air  of  learning  and  taste  in  the  groves  of  Magdalen,  the 
former  was  trimming  his  lamp  in  Brazen- nose ;  and  no 
comparison  can  be  more  frequent  than  between  fellow- 
citizens  of  a  literary  republic.  And  as  nobles  are  not 
very  often  poets,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  appearance 
of  two  in  that  character  at  the  same  time,  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  placing  them  in  the  opposite  scales ;  to 
which  will  be  added,  the  inclination  of  comparing  the 
feelings  of  two  persons,  who  have  partially  visited  the 
same  scenes.  When  we  said  that  Lord  George  had  chosen 
an  unfortunate  opportunity  of  announcing  himself  as  a 
poet,  we  pretty  strongly  hinted  our  opinion  at  the  station 
he  must  take  in  the  aforesaid  triumvirate,  but  that  we  may 
not  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  Lady  Bettys  of 
Grosvenor  Square  or  Portland  Place,  our  final  sentiments 
of  his  merits  in  the  scale  of  comparative  excellence,  shall 
be  given  in  a  language  of  which  the  sight  is  fully  suffi- 
cient to  terrify  them  into  fits.  Our  author  will  not  be 
affronted  with  personating  Hector ;  the  critic  then  takes 
the  scales. 

"nXi1«  f  fit  'Ataso.— II.  22.  v.  212. 
It  would  be  a  very  unfair  presumption  that  because  our 
poet  has  been  unfortunate  in  this  instance,  he  should  in 
consequence  be  devoid  of  merit;  let  us  therefore  summon 
him  before  our  critical  jury,  and  try  him  on  his  positive 
excellencies  or  defects :  but  first  for  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  poem.  Lord  George  went  out,  as  did 
some  other  young  men  of  rank  or  fortune,  to  Portugal, 
not  merely  to  see  what  sort  of  a  thing  a  camp,  a  skirmish, 
or  a  battle  were,  without  participating  in  their  inconve- 
niences or  honours.  We  will  give  him  the  credit  of  a  more 
enlarged  motive;  he  wished  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  what 
he  had  often  heard,  and  of  what  the  leading  members  of 
his  own  family  had  partially  disbelieved,  the  resuscitation 
of  manly  energy  in  a  people  long  sunk  into  a  lethargic 
indifference  to  national  honour  or  independence,  and  as  a 
senator  of  these  realms,  he  probably  wished  to  be  able  on 
his  return  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  external  policy  of 
our  government  from  personal  observation  of  facts.  If 
such  were  his  views,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  were,  they  were  highly  commendable,  and  make  us 
regret  more  acutely  that  he  ever  should  have  been  deluded 
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by  a  fine  evenings  and  extensive  prospect,  into  the  belief 
of  so  manifestly  erroneous  an  hypothesis,  as  that  he  was 
himself  a  poet,  and  should  have  given  us  the  painful  task 
of  exposing. so  complete  a  mistake  of  judgment.  . 

The  poem  is  preceded  by  a  preface,  of  which  the  mat- 
ter, however  estimable,  can  by  no  means  vie  in  merit, 
with  the  skill  of  its  typographical  arrangement.  In  the 
edition  before  us  in  octavo,  this  preface,  by  means  of  a 
very  extensive  margin,  a  large  type,  and  the  assignment 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  lines  only  to  each  page,  is  extended 
over  a  dozen  pages  of  fine  wire  woven  paper.  Now,  ad- 
miring as  we  do  the  skill  of  such  an  arrangement,  we 
must  put  in  our  plea  against  the  originality  of  the  inven- 
tion in  this  place.  Lord  George  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
scholar;  and  as  he  has  sojourned  in  Brazen-nose,  and 
quotes  Thucydides,  we  will  presume  he  is.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  therefore  but  what  he  must  often  have  read, 
and  as  often  admired  the  crafty  means  resorted  to  by  one 
Queen  Dido  of- Carthage;  by  which  she  contrived  to  en- 
close no  contemptible  number  of  acres  with  the  hide  of 
one  bull.  This  remarkable  instance  of  the  benefits  of 
infinite  subdivision  has  not  been  lost  upon  our  author. 
He  had  to  build  a  book  as  well  as  she  a  city ;  she  had  but 
little  money  to  buy  land,  he  as  few  ideas  to  fill  pages; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  Dido's  Lord  Chancellor  him- 
self was  not  more  surprized  at  the  success  of  his  queen, 
than  must  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  have  been  when  they 
discovered  that  70  or  80  words  would  actually  take  full 
possession  of  an  octavo  page.  But  we  will  not  now  in- 
sist more  on  the  antiquity  of  the  invention  ;  it  is  enough 
for  us  to  contemplate  its  beneficial  results.  We  all  know 
that  in  any  tolerable  edition  of  an  ancient  author,  the 
proportion  of  the  text  to  each  page  is  at  most  from  one  to 
five  lines,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  notes.  Very 
few  people,  or  rather  nobody  thinks  ot  reading  these 
notes,  but  the  student  nevertheless  derives  this  benefit 
from  using  so  good  an  edition,  that  by  this  division  of  the 
author's  matter  into  small  particles,  his  eye  is  delayed  on 
each  sentence  a  much  longer  time,  and  the  impression  on 
his  mind  becomes  much  stronger  than  if  he  sailed  down 
the  full  tide  of  a  quarto  leaf  without  obstruction.  Now 
Lord  George  not  having  as  yet  had  the  benefit  of  anno- 
tators  and  editors,  has  had  recourse  to  the  system  which 
we  have  been  just  extolling^  and  with  good  reason ;  for  he 
well  knew  that  deep  philosophical  and  political  specula- 
tions could  be  but  incompetently  digested  by  a  hasty  glanca 
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of  the  eye  or  mind.  To  this  method  of  arrangement  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  delaying  us  a  due  time  on  the  fol- 
lowing deep  moral  and  political  page  of  reflection. 

'  1  cannot  moreover  but  consider  it  to  be  a  position  at  once 
founded  on  reason  and  confirmed  by  historical  authority,  thaf 
the  principles,  which  operate  towards  the  national  greatness  of, 
any  state,  must  originate  in  its  own  national  character,  and  that 
the  causes,  which  may  have  impaired  the  former,  can  never  be 
removed  but  by  previously  restoring  the  purity  and  reanimating 
the  energies  of  the  latter.'     P.  9. 

We  have  here  principles,  which  are  no  principles,  but 
originate  from  other  principles.  We  at  first  presumed  that 
there  was  an  identity  between  these  principles  and  the  na- 
tional character,  but  this  is  not  exactly  the  case,  for  these 
principles  originate  from  this  character,  so  that  while  this 
character  is  procreative  of  these  principles,  it  is  the  same 
thing  with  them.  How  often  men  mistake  the  bent  of 
their  talents !  Why  would  Lord  George,  who  is,  we  see, 
so  acute  a  metaphysician,  turn  aside  from  a  path,  in  which 
he  must  have  gained  immortal  honour,  to  pluck  the  fading 
flowers  of  poetry?  It  shews  how  weak, the  wisest  of  us 
are  !  but  enough  of  these  reflections. — As  a  poet  our  au- 
thor must  now  be  examined.      s 

Part  1.  The  curtain  draws  up.     Scene  —a  mountain  at 
Cintra.     Time,  the  evening.      Dramatis  personam,  Lord 
George  Grenville,  and  the  setting  sun.     Personae  mutae. 
Eccho  and  Lusia,  or  Portugal.     Lord  G.  addresses  Lusia. 
'  Lusia,  while  musing  on  the  wayward  fate, 
Which  rules  the  scale  of  Europe's  doubtful  state, 
Whilst  freedom's  trembling  hopes  yet  pause  to  know. 
The  event  that  waits  her  last  impending  blow,. 
Say,  can  an  ardent  heart  which  long  has  sighed 
For  ancient  honours  dimm'd  and  fallen  pride, 
Touch'd  by  the  kindred  spark  refuse  to  twine 
Its  fondest  dreams,  its  warmest  prayers  with  thine?' — P.  1> 
Now  all  this  is  very  fine  and  very  pretty,  but  we  have 
our  apprehensions,  that  our  author,  in  the  heat  of  poetical 
fervour,  has  not  paid  due  attention  to  his  English  gram- 
mar.    We  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  guess  who  or  what  the 
person  or  thing  is  that  is  here  described  as  6  musing.'     It 
is  that  anomaly  called  a  nominative  absolute,  a  nomina- 
tive without  a  dependant  verb ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  ardent  heart,  of  which  we  read  a  few 
lines  below,  is  the  thing  musing,  yet  this  seems  a  very  im- 
probable solution;  for  musing  is  not  an  amusement  o£ 
which  ardent  hearts  are  very  fond.     But  to  proceed — the 
soliloquy  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  prospect. 
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*  For  as  I  spoke  on  Cintra's  topmost  head 
The  ruddy  beam  its  latest  influence  shed, 
The  tranquil  breast  of  ocean  far  away 
Caught  but  to  lose  the  smiles  of  parting  day)  \ 

With  silent  course  the  shadows  lengthening  train 
Swept  down  the  steep,  and  sought  the  distant  plain, 
In  midway  air  the  twilight's  blue  mist  curled, 
And  far  below  me  lay  a  lessened  world. —  P.  8. 
Lunardi,  the  aeronaut,  who  compared  Epping  forest  to 
a  gooseberry  bush,  when  seen  from  a  certain  height,  was 
we  think,  rather  more  successful  in  his  description.     But 
it  is  here  time  we  should  say  something  of  Lord  George's 
versification  before  we  proceed  farther.      His  lines  are 
beyond  a  doubt  very  easy  and  sonorous,  and  were  sound 
and  graceful  cadence  the  only  requisites  in  a  poet,  he 
would  receive  a  great  share  of  merited  applause.     We 
have  heard  it  well  and  justly  remarked,  that  the  poets  of 
Isis  have  acquired  a  cadence  peculiarly  their  own,  inso- 
much, that  if  we  turn  to  one  of  the  collections  of  their 
more  modern  prize  poems,  they  appear  like  so  many  copies 
drawn   with  various  degrees   of  success  from  the  same 
model.     This  model  is,  it  should  seem,  Mr.  Heber's  '  Pa- 
lestine/ a  poem,  which  received  strong  and  deserved  ap- 
plause at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  which  no  suc- 
ceeding cast  issuing  from  the  same  officina  has  equalled ; 
but  in  Palestine,  as  in  the  poem  before  us,   the  cadences,, 
however,  individually  perfect,  are  generally  uniform,  and 
consequently  very  often  tedious.     Could  we  restrict  our 
attention  wholly  to  sound,  we  should  acknowledge  a  close 
resemblance  between  Portugal  and  Palestine,  and  a  not 
much  less  striking  similarity  to  Campbell.    Our  powers  of 
abstraction,  however,  fall  infinitely  short  of  this  extent, 
and  very  unjust  should  we  be  to  Mr.  Heber,  did  we  for  a 
moment  compare   our  present  author  with  him.      The 
strange  obscurity  of  ideas,  the  miserable  links  of  connec- 
tion, and  above  all  the  confusion  of  metaphors  which  meet 
us  at  every  turn,  prohibit  any  such  attempt. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  country,  his  lordship's  eyes 
are  arrested  by  a  convent,  his  description  of  which  will 
exemplify  his  style  of  pretty  little  metaphor. 

1  Where  yon  tali  spires  in  parting  radiance  bright 
Fling  from  their  quivering  tops  a  dubious  light, 
Throned  on  that  air-drawn  steep,  whose  towery  head 
Frowns  o'er  the  plain  in  broader,  darker  shade. 
Where  time-worn  arches,  rising  bold  and  high, 
Crown  the  grey-stone  with  antique  tracery, 
My  awe-struck  eye  reposes/ — Part  II. 
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His  lordship's  awe-struck  eye  being  now  reposing  on  an 
air-drawn  steep,  our  readers  may  possibly  imagine  that 
his  mind  partakes  of  the  quiescent  state  of  his  optical 
nerve.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  and  such  reasoners 
know  little  of  the  nature  of  a  true  poet,  who  often  composes 
best  in  his  sleep.  Lord  George  indulges  in  a  long  train 
of  reflections  on  the  origin,  the  use,  and  the  abuse  of  con- 
vents, into  which  reflections  he  interweaves  an  address  to 
Superstition,  and  aims  two  or  three  very  hard  blows  at 
the  Inquisition.  We  have  here  a  serious  charge  to  bring 
against  him  on  his  method  of  conducting  his  poetical  war- 
fare ;  he  really  see%s  to  be  indifferent  to  the  means,  '  dolus 
an  virtus.'  For  after  asserting,  explaining,  and  no  doubt 
convincing  us,  that  convents  are  very  bad  things,  that 
they  owe  their  foundation  to  acts  of  rapine,  &c.  he  turns 
suddenly  round,  changes  sides,  just  as  an  oppositionist 
does,  when  he  becomes  a  minister,  and  in  the  qualifying 
tone  with  which  those  gentlemen  generally  announce  the 
little  change  which  their  sentiments  have  undergone,  he 
comes  upon  us  with — 

'  And  safely  yet  our  gentler  mood  may  trace 
E'en  through  the  gloom  of  this  sequestered  place 
Amidst  its  loneliest  cells  some  latent  good.'  P.  15. 
This  passage  gives  us  the  comfortable  assurance  that  how- 
ever bad  a  poet  our  author  may  be,  he  has  versatility  of 
sentiment  enough  for  a  first-rate  statesman.  We  have  now 
had  it  proved  to  us  that  convents  are  bad  things,  and  that 
they  are  good  things  ;  and  Lord  G.  justly  considering  that 
he  has  done  with  ecclesiastical  edifices,  observes  in  his 
argument,  and  accidentally  adheres  to  his  plan  in  his  poem 
1  that  the  divine  being  is  perhaps  to  be  worshipped  with 
feelings  of  a  more  exalted  devotion  in  his  works  as  dis- 
played in  an  extensive  prospect.'  This  is  a  position  which 
some  will  not  be  willing  to  concede,  thinking,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  those  religious  duties,  which  call  to  mind 
the  beneficence  of  God  in  the  institution  of  our  own  reli- 
gion, are  more  calculated  to  inspire  exalted  devotion  than 
any  survey  of  hill,  wood,  or  dale.  This  latter  may  con- 
vince the  mind  of  the  infidel,  but  will  it  so  readily  ex- 
plain or  enforce  the  duties  of  Christianity?  As  we  next 
meet  with  an  address  to  an  Atheist,  we  presume  that  our 
author  really  meant  that  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
contemplation  of  them  will  best  prove  the  existence  of  a 
deity  to  the  unbeliever,  and  that  he  has  merely  an  indis- 
tinct way  of  explaining  his  own  ideas.  The  Atheist  is  not 
inaptly  designated  as 
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1  The  wreck  of  genius,  twilight  of  the  mind.' 

If  such,  however,  is  our  author's  opinion  of  him,  it  is 
rather  hard  that  he  should  versify  Job  for  the  sake  of 
putting  such  posing  questions  to  him  as  the  following. 

■  Can'st  thou  trace 

With  all  thy  boasted  skill,  the  birth  sublime 
Of  infant  Nature,  or  the  march  of  Time 
Tell  how  the  wakening  spheres  in  concourse  high 
First  caught  the  strain  of  heaven-born,  melody, 
Owned  this  the  brightening  vault  its  mystic  sound, 
And  'gan  with  time  itself  their  everlasting  round  V 
We  trust  that  before  our  author  proposes  this  test  to  any 
Atheist,  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  translate  it  into 
English.     As  far  as  we  have  yet  proceeded,  might  have 
been  written  in  or  upon  any  Catholic  country,  or  indeed 
in  the  same  study  at  Royston,  in  which  Moore's  almanack 
is  composed.    We  were  pleased  therefore  to  meet  with  the 
words  '  Lisbon,  to  thee  I  turn,'  (p.  25)  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  first  part  recapitulates  some  of  the  most  glo- 
rious events  of  Portuguese  history,  notices  some  of  the 
more  distinguished  characters  of  that  country,  deplores 
its  degradation  in  modern  times,  and  expresses  hopes  of 
a  regeneration  of  character.      We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  six  lines,  which  will,  we  think,  be  rather  descrip- 
tive of  the  sensations  of  Lord  George ;  should  he  conde- 
scend to  turn  over  these  pages,  will  he  not  repeat  his  own 
lines  ? 

*  But  ah!  the  Muse  must  turn  that  eagle  gaze, 
That  loved  to  re*t  on  glory's  sun-like  blaze  ; 
For  ever  mute  her  harp's  exulting  tone, 
Its  strains  forgotten,  and  its  heroes  gone, 
Quit  each  bright  scene  her  youthful  fancy  knew, 
To  pause  in  sadness  oer  a  dark  review.' — P.  37. 

Part  2d.  After  a  short  time  we  come  to  the  present  con- 
test in  the  Peninsula,  and  here  we  confess  we  were  in- 
fected with  more  than  male  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  opi- 
nions of  this  shoot  from  the  Grenville  stock ;  but  a  poet, 
we  presume,  aims  at  general  popularity,  and  in  conse- 
quence, although  we  certainly  imagine  that  Lord  George's 
personal  observations  have  led  him  to  augur  well  of  the 
system  pursued  in  the  Peninsula,  he  deals  so  much  in 
generals,  that  our  presumption  rests  on  very  slender 
grounds. 

At  the  opening  of  this  second  part  the  author,  we  ima- 
gine, is  still  to  be  considered  as  sleeping,  for  it  is  impos- 
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sible,  if  really  awake,  that  he  could  for  a  moment  imagine 
that  he  saw  the  ghost  of  good  old  King  Sebastian.  See  it 
he  does,  however,  and  very  naturally  enquires  the  name 
of  the  stranger, 

*  And  who  is  he  who  from  the  wide  expanse 
Of  unseen  distance  moves  1  in  proud  advance 
A  giant  form  he  comes,  his  forehead  wears 
The  snowy  ringlets  of  departed  years, 
Her  regal  ermine  o'er  his  shoulders  spread, 
The  crown  of  Lusia  decks  his  radiant  head/ 
As  no  one  answers  this  question,  Lord  George  replies  to 
his  own  query,  and  informs  Lusia,  who  we  should  have 
conceived  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  her  own 
king  than  Lord  George,  that  this  stranger,  whose  head 
was  radiant  with  snowy  ringlets,  was  no  other  than  her 
own  Sebastian,  whose  re-appearance  on  earth  at   some 
time  of  national  peril  to  his  country,  had  been  foretold 
among  the  Portuguese.     Our  poet  proceeds  to  the  battle 
of  Busaco,  but  previously  propitiates  his  female  readers 
with  a  poetical  address,  which  we  presume  not  to  criticize, 
as  we  do  not  understand  it. 

'  For  sure  some  nobler  influence  than  the  power     ■ 
Which  waits  on  beauty  in  her  myrtle  bower, 
Which  gilds  her  smile  and  woos  th'  enamour'd  air 
To  fan  with  gentlest  breathjier  auburn  hair, 
Bids  you  exult,  when  those  you  loved  have  won 
That  fame  perchance  your  image  first  begun, 
And  Britain's  youth  from  you  demand  a  crown, 
Pledge  of  their  country's  worth,  and  guerdon  of  their  own.' 
We  can  with  difficulty  trace  a  little  glimmering  rush- 
light of  meaning  in  all  the  lines  of  this  extract  but  the 
sixth  ;  this  is  to  us  a  locus  deploratus.     We  proceed  to 
the  battle  ;  this  is  very  considerably  the  best  portion  of  the 
poem,  and  exhibits  powers,  which  if  ever  chastised  and 
sobered  by  the  rules  of  true  taste,  will  shew  Lord  George 
no  unworthy   scion  of  the  Grenville  stock.     At  present 
there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  weedy  luxuriance  of  confused 
metaphor,  that  has  seldom  been  exceeded.     It  was  really 
with  some  difficulty  that  we  found  out  the  following  lines 
to  be  descriptive  of  the  French  eagle. 

'  Low  o'er  its  barded  brow  the  plumed  boast 
Glittering  and  gay  of  France's  wayward  host, 
With  gallant  bearing  wings  its  venturous  flight, 
Cowers  o'er  its  kindred  bands,  and  waves  them  to  the  fight/ 
But  that  Lord  G.  can  write  poetically,  and  at  the  same 
time  sensibly,  we  must  confess  when  we  read, 
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'  Their  victor  course  is  run,  for  see  above 

As  bursts  the  British  lion  from  his  grove ;  * 

Lusia's  young  offspring  quits  its  neighbouring  lair, 

Child  of  his  hopes,  and  nursling  of  his  care, 

And  hails  with  kindred  zeal  the  coming  day 

To  flesh  its  infant  fangs,  and  claim  a  welcome  prey/ 

And  again. 

p  But  mark,  as  onward  swept  the  northern  blast, 
Its  opening  folds  the  eddying  circles  pass'd, 
The  deaf  ning  gems  are  hush'd,  but  from  afar 
As  slow  the  gale  uplifts  the  shroud  of  war, 
Half  veiled  in  smoke,  half  glimmering  on  the  sight, 
What  bristling  line  expands  its  wings  of  light, 
It  lengthens  as  it  moves,  thus  the  pale  ray 
Scowers  o'er  the  steep,  when  tempests  pass  away/ 

We  have,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  simile;  but  we  conceive 
the  fourth  line  and  the  two  last  to  be  imagined  and  ex- 
pressed in  no  contemptible  manner. 

We  will  not  pursue  our  account  of  this  poem  farther; 
it  has  not  the  interest  of  a  continuous  tale  to  make  such  an 
analysis  necessary,  or  amusing-;  and  we  have  already  gone 
far  enough  to  give  our  readers  a  pretty  correct  idea?  as 
well  of  the  plan  as  of  the  execution.  Some  little  expla- 
nation seems  necessary  for  a  deviation  from  our  general 
system,  of  rather  holding  out  encouragement  to  a  young 
author,  provided  he  evinces  some  talents,  than  exacting 
from  him  a  compliance  with  the  severe  rules  of  criticism ; 
the  more  so  as  Lord  George  is  a  young  author,  and  cer- 
tainly does  display  some  share  of  imagination.  But  the 
fact  is,  if  we  may  jitflge  of  an  unknown  individual  from 
his  style,  there  is  a  confidence'  in  our  present  author, 
which,  while  it  would  derive  no  great  confirmation  from 
our  encouragement,  will  probably  feel  as  little  abashed  by 
our  censure.  If  we  are  asked  how  we  infer  such  a  confi- 
dence, we  reply,  that  wherever  a  candidate  for  fame  comes 
forward  for  the  first  time,  and  presents  a  work  every  way 
unpruned,  and  resembling  more  an  extemporaneous  ef- 
fusion than  a  production  of  time  and  attention,  his  only 
hopes  of  success  must  be  built  on  a  pretty  strong  internal 
presumption  of  his  own  merits.  Now  such  is  precisely 
the  present  case :  and  as  we  have  no  temptation  to  soften 
truth  in  its  asperities  for  the  sake  of  adding  courage  where 
it  is  not  wanted,  so  have  we  an  unimpeachable  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  strict  justice  in  the  use  of  our  critical 
authority.     One  thing  more  we  should  add.     There  will 
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be  found  in  this  volume  many  turns  of  expression  very 
closely  borrowed  from  different  poets,  mostly  perhaps 
from  Scott.  We  really  believe  them  to  have  crept  in  from 
inadvertency,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween memory  and  invention,  a  difficulty  which  we  all 
feel :  we  believe  this,  we  say,  because  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  that  poverty  of  words  or  images  in  Lord 
George,  which  would  be  the  most  likely  incitement  to 
pilfering.  It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  give  this  caution, 
as  the  system  of  frequent  parody  from  works  in  the  same 
language  is  most  destructive  of  interest  in  the  piece,  or 
admiration  for  its  author.  Lord  George,  as  we  have  said, 
quotes  Thucydides,  and  puts  him  in  requisition  for  two 
mottoes,  not  inaptly  chosen.  Does  he  recollect  the  pas- 
sage which  Addison  prefixed  to  his  poem  of  the  Cam- 
paign ?  a  passage  of  which  every  word  may  be  more 
closely  and  justly  applied  to  our  exertions  in  the  Penin- 
sula, than  they  were  even  by  Livy  himself  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Grecian  states,  or  by  the  panegyrist  of  Marl- 
borough to  Anne's  continental  wars  ?  Must  not  Europe 
be  astonished,  that  in  times,  when  every  state  has  to  con- 
sult for  personal  safety, 

'  Esse  aliquam  in  terris  gentcm,  quae  sua  impensa,  suo  labore, 
ac  periculo  bella  gerat  pro  libertate  aliorum.  Nee  hoc  finiti- 
mis  aut  propinquae  vicinitatis  hominibus,  aut  terris  continent 
junctis  praestet;  maria  trajiciat;  ne  quod  toto  orbe  terrarum 
injustum  iraperium  sit,  et  ubique  jus,  fas,  lex  poteutissima  sint.' 
Livy,  lib.  33.  c.  35. 

There  are  a  few  pages  of  notes  at  the  end  of  this  vo- 
lume ;  as  they  seldom  serve  any  purpose  of  explanation, 
we  presume  they  were  introduced  for  the  sake  of  refe- 
rences to  different  books,  which  his  lordship  may  or  may 
not  have  read.  At  all  events  the  affectation  is  a  foolish 
one. 


Art.  VIII. — Lachesis  Lapponica;  or,  a  Tour  in  Lap- 
land, now  first  published  from  the  original  Manuscript 
Journal  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  By  John  Edward 
Smith,  M.  D. F.  R.  S.  See.  President  of  the  Linncean 
Society.     Two  Vols.  Svo.    White  and  Cochrane,  1811. 

THIS  journal  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pictures 
imaginable,  of  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  science  \  and  it 
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is  written  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  convey  informa- 
tion than  the  stiff,  generalizing,  statistical  style  so  much 
in  vogue.  The  most  valuable  documents  in  this  line  of 
writing  are  the  diaries  of  intelligent  travellers,  written  in 
the  fresh  moments  of  observation,  before  the  Rhetorician 
or  the  Logician  has  usurped  the  office  of  the  observer  of 
nature  and  the  faithful  recorder  of  facts. 

With  a  mind  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
with  enthusiasm  commensurate  to  that  knowledge,  Lin- 
naeus never  wanted  objects  to  interest  and  amuse  him,  in- 
citements to  fortitude  and  perseverance,  and  that  heavenly 
spark  of  genius,  which  even  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Lap- 
land Alps  could  kindle  his  imagination,  and  occupy  his 
soul  almost  to  the  total  abandonment  of  all  care  for  his 
corporeal  frame.  The  dangers,  which  he  encountered, 
were  of  no  common  order  and  frequency  ;  his  privations 
of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  civilized  life  constant 
and  severe :  yet  his  spirit  never  forsook  him ;  and  all  his 
perils  are  recounted  with  sangfroid,  and  dismissed  from 
his  pen  with  a  jest,  or  an  ejaculation  of  piety.  Such  is  the 
innate  energy  of  the  mind,  when  elevated  to  its  due  pitch 
by  science,  and  the  habitual  exertion  of  its  higher  powers. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  journey  amounted  to  3798 
miles ;  and  the  route  was  from  Upsal  to  Umoea,  Lyck- 
sele,  the  upper  part  of  Lapmark,  Pithoea,  Longoen,  Lu- 
lea,  Quickjock,  the  Alps  of  Pithoea,  the  Norway  coast, 
Caitum,  Tornea,  Kimi,  Maxaniemi,  Caliae  Kengis,  Jones- 
vando,  Abo,  Upsal.  At  the  beginning  of  his  journal  he 
describes  his  equipment  thus  :     » 

*  My  clothes  consisted  of  a  light  coat  of  West  Gothland  lin- 
sey-woolsey cloth  without  folds,  lined  with  red  shalloon,  having 
small  cuffs  and  collar  of  shag,  leather  breeches,  a  round  wig,. 
a  green  leather  cap,  and  a  pair  of  half  boots.  I  carried  a  small 
leather  bag,  half  an  ell  in  length,  but  somewhat  less  in  breadth, 
furnished  on  one  side  with  hooks  and  eyes,  so  that  it  could  be 
opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  This  bag  contained  one  shirt, 
two  pair  of  false  sleeves,  two  half  shirts,  an  inkstand,  pen-case, 
microscope,  and  spying-glass,  a  gauze  cap  to  protect  me  occa- 
sionally from  the  gnats,  a  comb,  my  journal,  and  a  parcel  of 
paper  stitched  together  for  dry  plants,  both  in  folio,  my  manu- 
script Ornithology,  Flora  Uplandica,  and  Characteres  Generici. 
I  wore  a  hanger  at  my  side,  and  carried  a  small  fowling-piece, 
as  well  as  an  octangular  stick,  graduated  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring.  My  pocket-book  contained  a  passport  from  the  go- 
vernor of  Upsal,  and  a  recommendation  from  the  academy.  I 
set  out  alone  from  the  city  of  Upsal,  on  Friday,  May  12,  i?32. 
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at  eleven  o'clock,  being  at  that  time  within  half  a  day  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.' — P.  1. 

We  are  not  able  to  account  for  the  title  of  Lachesis 
Lapponica,  given  by  the  author  himself  to  this  work,  un- 
less it  was  chosen  to  commemorate  the  interview  with  one 
of  the  fair  sex  described  in  the  following  passage. 

*  The  Laplander  I  had  sent  at  length  returned,  quite  spent 
with  fatigue.  He  had  made  the  ..requisite  enquiries  at  many  of 
the  huts,  but  in  vain.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  person  whose 
appearance  was  such,  that  at  first  I  did  not  know  whether  I  be- 
held a  man  or  a  woman.  I  scarcely  believe  that  any  poetical 
description  of  a  fury  could  come  up  to  ie  idea,  which  this 
Lapland  fair  one  excited.  It  might  well  be  imagined  that  she 
was  truly  of  Stygian  origin.  Her  stature  was  very  diminutive. 
Her  face  of  the  darkest  brown  from  the  effects  of  smoke.  Her 
eyes  dark  and  sparkling.  Her  eye-brows  black.  Her  pitchy- 
coloured  hair  hung  loose  about  her  head,  and  on  it  she  wore  a 
flat  red  cap.  She  had  a  grey  petticoat ;  and  from  her  neck, 
which  resembled  the  skin  of  a  frog,  were  suspended  a  pair  of 
large  loose  breasts  of  the  same  brown  complexion,  but  encom- 
passed, by  way  of  ornament,  with  brass  rings.  Round  her  waist 
she  wore  a  girdle,  and  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  half  boots.  Her 
first  aspect  really  struck  me  with  dread  ;  but  though  a  fury  in 
appearance,  she  addressed  me,  with  mingled  piety  and  reserve, 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  O  thou  poor  man  !  what  hard  destiny 
can  have  brought  thee  hither,  to  a  place  never  visited  by  any 
one  before.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  beheld  a  stranger. 
Thou  miserable  creature !  how  didst  thou  come,  and  whither 
wilt  thou  go  ?  Dost  thou  not  perceive  what  houses  and  habita- 
tions we  have,  and  with  how  much  difficulty  we  go  to  church  ?" 
I  entreated  her  to  point  out  some  way  by  which  I  might  con- 
tinue my  journey,  in  any  direction,  so  as  not  to  be  forced  to 
return  the  way  I  came.  "  Nay  man,"  said  she,  "  thou  hast 
only  to  go  the  same  way  back  again,"  &c.  &c.  My  health  and 
strength  being  by  this  time  materially  impaired  by  wading 
through  such  an  extent  of  marshes,  laden  with  my  apparel  and 
luggage,  for  the  Laplander  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  the  boat ; 
by  walking  for  whole  nights  together,  by  not  having  for  a  long 
time  tasted^any  boiled  meat,  by  drinking  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  as  nothing  else  was  to  be  had,  and  by  eating  nothing  but 
fish,  unsalted  and  crawling  with  vermin,  I  must  have  perished 
but  for  a  piece  of  dried  and  salted  rein-deer's  flesh,  given  me 
by  my  kind  hostess  the  clergyman's  wife,  at  Lycksele.  This 
food,  however,  without  bread,  proved  unwholesome  and  indi- 
gestible. How  I  longed  once  more  to  meet  with  people  who 
feed  on  spoon  meat !  I  inquired  of  this  woman  whether  she 
could  give  me  any  thing  to  eat.     She  replied,  "  nothing  but 
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foJi?'    I  looked  at  the  fresh  fish,  as  it  was  called,  but  perceiving 
its  mouth  to  be  full  of  maggots,  I  had  no  appetite  to  touch  it ; 
but   though  it  thus  abated  my  hunger,  it  did  not  recruit  my 
strength.     I  asked,  if  I  could  have  any  rein-deer  tongues,  which 
are  commonly  dried  for  sale,  and  served  up  even  at  the  tables 
of  the  great ;  but  was  answered  in  the  negative.     Have  you  no 
cheese  made  of  rein-deer's  milk  ?  said  I.     "  Yes/'  replied  she, 
*'  but  it  is  a  mile  off/'     l  If  it  were  here  would  you  allow  me  to 
buy  some.'     "  I  have  no  desire,"  said  the  good  woman,  *«  that 
thou  should'st  die   in  my  country  for  want  of  food."     On  ar- 
riving at  her  hut  I  perceived  three  cheeses  lying  under  a  shed 
without  walls,  and  took  the  smallest  of  them,  which  she,  after 
some  consultation,   allowed  me   to  purchase.     The  cap  of  my 
hostess,  like  that  of  all  the  Lapland  women,  was  very  remark- 
-  able.     It  was  made  of  double  red  cloth,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
of  a  round  flat  form.     The  upper  side  was  flat,  a  foot  broad, 
and  stitched  round  the  edge,  where  the  lining  was  turned  over. 
At  the  under  side  was  a  hole  to  receive  the  head,  with  a  project- 
ing border  round  it.     The  lining  being  loose,  the  cap  covers  the 
head  more  or  less  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wearer.     As   to  shift, 
she,  like  all  her  countrywomen,  was  destitute  of  any  such  gar- 
ment.    She  wore  a  collar  or  tippet  of  the   breadth  of  two  fin- 
gers, stitched  with   thread,  and    bordered  next  the  skin  with 
brass  rings.     Over  this  she  wore  two  grey  jackets,  both  alike, 
which   reached  to  her  knees,  just  like  those  worn  by  the  men. 
I  was  at  last  obliged  to  return  the  way  I  came,  though  very  un- 
willingly, heartily  wishing  it  might  never  be  my  fate  to  see  this 
place  again.     It  was  as  bad  as  a  visit  to  Acheron.     If  I  could 
have  run  up  the  bed  of  a  river  like  a  Laplander,  1  might  have 
gone  on,  but  that  was  impossible.' — Vol.  1.  p.  144. 

The  following  shows  that  the  power  of  devotion  is  very 
strong  amongst  the  Laplanders,  and  that  they  are  very 
obsequious  to  the  ordinances  of  their  priests. 

'  The  poor  Laplanders  find  the  church  festivals,  or  days  of 
public  thauksgiving,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  very  burdensome 
and  oppressive,  as  they  are  in  general  obliged  to  pass  the  river 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  The  water  at  that  season  is  neither 
sufficiently  frozen  to  bear  them,  nor  open  enough  to  be  navi- 
gated ;  so  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  wading  frequently  up 
to  their  arms,  and  are  half  dead  with  cold  and  fatigue  by  the 
time  they  get  to  church.  They  must  either  undergo  this  hard- 
ship, or  be  fined  ten  silver  dollars,  and  do  penance  for  three 
Sundays,  which  surely  is  too  severe/ 

The  proper  food  of  the  rein-deer  is  the  mountain  lichen, 
(rangiferinus)  which  he  procures  by  perforating  the  deep 
snow  which  covers  it  in  the  winter,  and  protects  it  from  the 
intensity  of  the  frost ;  but  in  the  autumn,  when  the  snow 
has  been  melted  during  the  summer,  and  the  lichen  has 
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been  frozen,  these  animals  experience  great  distress.  Lin- 
naeus says, 

*  The  rein-deer  feeds  also  on  frogs,  snakes,  and  even  on  the 
Lemming,  or  Mountain  Rat  ( Mus  Lemmus)  often  pursuing  the 
latter  to  so  great  a  distance  as  not  to  find  his  way  back  again. 
.  This  happened  in  several  instances  a  few  years  ago,  when  these 
rats  came  down  in  immense  numbers  from  the  mountains/ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lycksele,  Linnaeus  says, 
'  I  wondered  that  the  Laplanders  here-abouts  had  not  built  a 
score  of  small  houses,  lofty  enough  at  least  to  be  entered  in  an 
upright  posture,  as  they  have  such  abundance  of  wood  at  hand. 
On  my  expressing  my   surprise  at   this,  they  answered,  "  In 
summer  we  are  in  one  spot,  in  winter  at  another,  perhaps  twenty 
miles   distant,  where  we  can  find  moss  for   our  rein-deer."     I 
asked,  '  why  they  did  not  collect  this  moss  in  the  summer,  that 
they  might  have  a  supply  of  it  during  the  winter  frosts  V  They 
replied,  that  they  give  their  whole  attention  to  fishing  in  the 
summer  time,  far  from  the  places  where  this  moss  abounds,  and 
where  they  reside  in  winter. 

'  These  people  eat  a  great  deal  of  flesh  meat.   -  A  family  of 
four  persons  consumes,  at  least,  one  rein-deer  every  week,  from 
the  time  when  the  preserved  fish  becomes  too  stale  to  be  eat- 
able, till  the  return  of  the  fishing  reason.     Surely  they  might 
manage  better  in  this  respect  than  they  do.     When  the  Lap- 
lander in  summer  catches  no  fish,  he  must  either  starve,  or  kill 
some  of  his  rein-deer.     He  has  no  other  cattle  Or  domestic 
animals  than  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog :  the  latter  cannot  serve 
him  for  food  in  his  rambling  excursions ;  but  whenever  he  can 
kill  gluttons  (mustela  gulo),  squirrels,  martens,  bears,  or  bea- 
vers, in  short,  any  thing  except  foxes  and  wolves,  he  devours 
them.     His  whole  sustenance  is  derived  from  the  flesh  of  these 
animals,  wild-fowl,  and  the  rein-deer,  with  fish  and  water.    A 
Laplander,  therefore,  whose  family  consists  of  four  persons,  in- 
cluding himself,  when  he  has  no  other  meat,  kills  a  rein-deer 
every  week,  three  of  which  are  equal  to  an  ox ;  he  consequently 
consumes  about  thirty  of  those  animals  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  which  are  equal  to  ten  oxen ;  whereas  a  single  ox  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  Swedish  peasant/ 

1  The  bountiful  provision  of  nature  is  evinced  in  providing 
mankind  with  bed  and  bedding  even  in  this  savage  wilderness. 
The  great  hair-moss  (polytrichum  commune)  called  by  the  Lap- 
landers romsi,  grows  copiously  in  their  damp  forests,  and  is 
used  for  this  purpose.  They  choose  the  starry-headed  plants, 
out  of  the  tufts  of  which  they  cut  a  surface  as  large  as  they 
please  for  a  bed  or  bolster,  separating  it  from  the  earth  beneath  ; 
.md  although  the  shoots  are  scarcely  branched,  they  are  never- 
theless so  entangled  at  the  roots,  as  not  to  be  separable  from 
each  other.     This  mossy  cushion  is  very  soft  and  elastic  not 
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growing  hard  by  pressure;  and  if  a  similar  portion  of  it  be 
made  to  serve  as  a  coverlet,  nothing  can  be  more  warm  and 
comfortable.  I  have  often  made  use  of  it  with  admiration ;  and 
if  any  writer  had  published  a  description  of  this  simple  con- 
trivance, which  necessity  has  taught  the  Laplanders,  I  should 
almost  imagine  that  our  counterpanes  were  but  an  imitation  of 
it.  They  fold  this  bed  together,  tying  it  up  into  a  roll  that 
may  be  grasped  by  a  man's  arms,  which,  if  necessary,  they 
carry  with  them  to  the  place  where  they  mean  to  sleep  the  night 
following.  If  it  becomes  too  dry  and  compressed,  its  former 
elasticity  is  restored  by  a  little  moisture/ 

When  approaching  the  town  of  Old  Pithoea,  Linnaeus 
mentions  that  the  whole  atmosphere,  especially  in  the  low 
and  damp  meadows,  seemed  occupied  with  gnats.  He  tells 
us  that  they  filled  his  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes,  and  almost 
choked  him.  He  reached  Pithoea  just  at  sun-set,  and  im- 
mediately procured  a  lodging ;  but  I  had  not,  says  he, 
'  been  long  in  bed  before  1  perceived  a  glare  of  light  on  the 
wall  of  my  chamber.  I  was  alarmed  with  the  idea  of  fire ;  but, 
on  looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  the  sun  rising,  perfectly  red, 
which  I  did  not  expect  would  take  place  so  soon.  The  cock 
crowed,  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  sleep  was  banished  from 
my  eyelids/ 

In  the  old  church  of  Lulea,  close  by  the  door,  Linnaeus 
was  shown 

*  a  hole  which  the  monks  had  formerly  caused  to  be  made  in 
the  stone  wall.  It  was  perfectly  circular,  sixteen  lines  in  dia- 
meter, and  terminated  in  an  obtuse  oval  cavity.  It  was  intended 
as  a  measure  to  decide  in  some  cases  occasionally  brought  be- 
fore the  ecclesiastical  court.  Within  the  church  is  a  magnificent 
altar-piece,  adorned  with  old  statues  of  martyrs,  in  the  heads 
of  which  are  cavities  to  hold  water,  with  outlets  at  the  eyes,  so 
that  these  figures  could,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  priests,  be  made 
to  weep/ 

This  church  appears  to  have  been  much  frequented  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  Catholic  superstition ;  and  its  ce- 
lebrity was  probably  not  a  little  owing  to  the  weeping 
saints  just  mentioned,  and  to  another  device  which  is  re- 
corded by  the  writer,  which  exhibits  an  additional  speci- 
men of  ecclesiastical  imposition. 

'  There  are  two  pedestals,  with  an  image  upon  each,  whose 
hands  are  so  contrived,  that  by  means  of  a  cord,  they  could  be 
lifted  up  in  adoration,  as  the  people  passed  by  them  in  entering 
the  church/ 

In  one  part  of  this  work,  Linnaeus  inquires  why  the 
Laplanders  are  so  swift-footed  ?     This  quality  he  assigns 
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not  to  one  cause,  but  to  the  co-operation  of  many. 
Amongst  others,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe,  that 
he  mentions  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  animal  food. 

'  It  is  observable,'  says  the  great  naturalist,  '  that  such  of  the 
creation  as  feed  on  vegetables,  are  of  a  more  rigid,  though 
strong  fibre  ;  witness  the  stag,  the  bull.  &c. ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, carnivorous  animals,  as  the  dog,  cat,  wolf,  lion,  &c.  are 
ail  more  flexible.  The  fact  and  its  cause  are  both  evident.  The 
Laplanders  are  altogether  carnivorous.  They  have  no  vegetable 
food  brought  to  their  tables.  They  now  and  then  eat  a  raw 
stalk  of  angelica,  as  we  would  eat  an  apple,  and  occasionally  a 
few  leaves  of  sorrel ;  but  this,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  their 
food,  is  scarcely  more  than  as  one  to  a  million.  In  spring,  they 
eat  fish ;  in  winter,  nothing  but  meat ;  in  summer,  milk  and  its 
various  preparations.  It  may  further  be  remarked,  that  salted 
food,  which  these  people  do  not  use,  renders  the  body  heavy. 

'  Here  I  cannot  help  making  a  few  incidental  remarks,  on  the 
opinion,  that  man  is  proved,  by  his  teeth,  to  be  formed  to  eat  all 
kinds  of  food.  Those  who  advance  this  opinion,  say,  his  front 
or  cutting-teeth  are  like  those  of  animals  that  eat  fruits,  or  nuts, 
as  the  hare,  rabbit,  squirrel,  &c. ;  his  canine,  or  eye-teeth,  like 
those  of  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  cat ;  and  his  grinders  like  those 
of  animals  that  live  upon  herbage,  as  the  cow,  horse,  &c.  But 
this  reasoning  is  not  altogether  satisfactory  to  me.  If,  in  the 
first  place,  we  examine  the  human  fore-teeth,  we  shall  find  them 
quite  different  from  those  of  nut-cracking  animals  of  the  squirrel 
or  hare  tribe,  which  are  more  prominent,  and  rather  spreading 
than  erect  at  the  angle,  whereas  our's  are  perpendicular,  with 
their  summits  close  and  level.  Hence  the  fore-teeth  of  such 
animals  are' very  long,  witness  those  of  the  beaver.  Some  car- 
nivorous animals  have  similar  fore-teeth  to  our's,  but  have  we 
any  such  canine  teeth  as  their' s  ?  They  do  not  exceed  our's  in 
number,  but  they  are  much  more  important.  The  being  fur- 
nished with  grinders  as  such,  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  class 
us  with  herbivorous  animals,  although  bulls  and  cows  have  them ; 
for  the  dog  and  cat,  and  all  other  carnivorous  ones,  have  grinders 
likewise.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  herbivorous  animal,  with 
a  simple  stomach,  which  is  not  subject  to  eructation,  nor  is  the 
mouse  tribe  any  exception. 

'  But  to  decide  concerning  our  own  species.  If  we  contemplate 
the  characters  of  our  teeth,  hands,  fingers,  and  toes,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  perceive  how  very  nearly  we  are  related  to 
baboons  and  monkeys,  the  wild  men  of  the  woods.  Inasmuch, 
therefore,  as  these  are  found  to  be  carnivorous,  the  question  is 
decided  with  respect  to  ourselves/ 

In  another  part  of  this  work,  Linnaeus  describing-  what 
he  deems  the  probable  causes  of  the  healthiness  of  the 
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Laplanders,  says :  c  The  quantity  of  flesh  they  eat,  may 
prolong  their  lives,  as  carnivorous  animals  are  long-lived/ 
But  he  appears  to  have  previously  enumerated  much  more 
efficient  causes  of  longevity  in  the  purity  of  the  air  and  of 
the  water,  with  the  deficiency  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Amongst  the  diseases  to  which  the  Laplanders  are  sub- 
ject, Linnaeus  states,  that  '  swelled  necks  (goitres),  are 
frequent/  '  Sore  eyes  are  universal,'  from  the  constant 
smoke  to  which  they  are  exposed  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  dazzling  glitter  of  the  snow  when  they 
venture  abroad.  Female  obstructions  are  said  to  be  rare, 
and  leacorrhoea  unknown.  '  Coughs  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence; but  pleurisies  are  sard  to  be  4  very  common, 
especially  in  spring  and  autumn/  c  The  stone  and  gout 
are  entirely  unknown  amongst  the  Laplanders/  *  All 
dropsical  complaints  are  very  rare/  The  author  says, 
that  *  these  people  are  in  the  habit  of  swathing  their  legs, 
which  renders  them  all  slender  and  well-shaped/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  any  farther  in 
the  luxury  of  quotation  from  a  book,  which,  as  the  trans- 
lator observes,  displays  a  natural  and  striking  eloquence. 
The  difficulties  accompanying  the  translation,  it  appears 
from  the  preface,  were  very  great. 

'  The  editor  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  writing  the 
whole  over;  but  in  doing  this,  tho>;gh  often  obliged  to  supply 
the  forms  of  whole  sentences,  of  which  only  hints  or  cyphers 
exist  in  the  manuscript,  he  was  careful  to  give  asditeral  a  trans- 
lation of  the  rest  as  the  materials  would  allow.  The  under- 
taking, small  as  the  book  is,  took  up  much  of  his  time  for  seven 
years  past.  The  .sketches  with  a  pen,  that  occur  plentifully  in 
the  manuscript,  are  not  the  least  curious  parts  of  the  whole. 
About  sixty  have  been  selected  to  illustrate  the  book.  These 
have  been  cut  in  wood,  with  such  admirable  precision,  that  every 
stroke  of  the  pen,  even  the  most  casual  is  retained,  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  artist,  Mr.  R.  T.  Austin,  to  record  bis  name.  The 
brief  narrative  subjoined  to  the  journal,  having  been  drawn  up 
by  Linnaeus  himself,  to  lay  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Upsal,  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  omitted.  Part  of  itthrow3 
great  light  on  the  body  of  the  work/     Preface,  p.  xiii. 

The  publication  is  also  accompanied  by  an  extract  from 
Dr.  Wahlenberg's  '  Observations  made  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  height  of  the  Lapland  Alps,'  which,  as  Dr. 
Smith  observes, 

'  display  a  singular  acuteness  of  observation,  and  are  a  complete 
picture  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand,  not  only  to  the  adept  in  na- 
tural history,  but  to  every  one  who  has  the  least  taste  for  be- 
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holding  the  face  of  nature  under  its  most  striking  and  unusual 
aspects/ 

The  order  in  which  the  vegetation  of  trees  and  plants 
ceases,  is  thus  :  At  3200  feet  below  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  spruce  fir  ceases  to  grow :  at  2800  feet,  the 
Scotch  fir ;  bears  are  rarely  seen  higher  than  this :  at  2000 
feet,  the  birch ;  the  charr  is  the  only  fish  found  at  this 
elevation  :  at  1400  feet,  brush  wood ;  the  glutton  goes  no 
higher  than  this  :  at  800  feet,  the  only  berries  which  ripen, 
are  those  of  Empetrum  nigrum ;  the  Laplanders  scarcely 
ever  fix  their  tents  higher  up,  as  the  pasture  for  their 
rein-deer  ceases  a  very  little  way  above  this  point :  at  200 
feet,  a  few  dark  shrubby  plants  remain,  as  Empetrum 
nigrum,  but  destitute  of  berries.  Beyond  the  boundary 
of  perpetuaj  snow,  on  a  few  dark  spots,  some  plants,  with 
succulent  leaves,  are  found  quite  up  to  the  line  of  unin-r 
terrupted  snow,  as  saxifraga  stellans,  rivularis,  and  oppo- 
sitifolia  ;  ranunculus  nivalis  and  glacialis,  rumex  digynus, 
j uncus  curvatus,  and  silene  acaulis :  500  feet  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  a  few  plants  of  ranunculus  glacialis, 
and  other  similar  ones,  may  now  and  then  be  found  in  the 
clefts  of  some  dark  rock  rising  through  the  snow  :  and 
some  umbilicated  lichens  (gyrophorae),  &c.  still  occur  in 
the  crevices  of  perpendicular  rocks  even  to  the  height  of 
2000  feet  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  snow 
bunting  emberiza  nivalis,  is  the  only  living  being  that 
visits  this  elevated  spot. 


Art.  IX. — Anecdotes  of  Literature  and  scarce  Books.   By 
,   the  Rev.  William  Bcloe,  Translator  of  Herodotus.  S?c. 
Vol.  V.     London,  1811. 

IN  our  last  critique  of  Mr.  Beloe's  Anecdotes,  we  ex- 
prest  our  apprehension  of  the  immeasurable  length  of  his 
publication.  The  subject,  in  itself,  was  indefinite,  and  a 
threat  was  thrown  out,  by  which  we  dreaded  the  pro- 
longation of  our  labours  in  an  annual  review  not  only  of 
curious  books  in  the  learned  or  the  modern  languages,  but 
of  MS.  treasures  from  the  east,  indited  in  various  ages 
from  the  great  wall  of  China  to  the  Troad.  Happily, 
however,  we  have  been  deceived  in  Mr.  Beloe's  preface  to 
Vol.  I V,  for  we  are  now  told,  in  Vol.  V.  that  a  sixth,  in 
great  forwardness,  will  complete  the  plan ;  and  that  in 
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consequence  of  the  diplomatic  appointment  of  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley  to  a  high  and  important  office  in  the  east,  the  com- 
munication of  MSS.  for  this  work  was  interrupted,  and 
that,  in  short,  we  must  be  content  to  purchase  it  according 
to  the  original  intentions  and  professions  of  the  editor. 

In  want  of  arrangement,  interest,  accuracy  and  sense, 
this  volume  yields  to  none  of  its  predecessors ;  in  language, 
it  is  more  coarse  and  perplexed ;  and  the  anomalous  sub- 
jects which  it  comprises,  are  treated  in  a  most  slovenly 
manner.  We  are  promised,  indeed,  an  index  at  the  end  of 
the  next  volume ;  but  however  copious  it  may  be,  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  precludes  it  from  becoming  effective. 
This  volume  is  or  rather  was  dedicated,  in  his  bibliographical 
(a.ndperhaps  in  his  episcopal  capacity),  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

From  81  heads  of  chapters  in  452  loosely  printed  pages, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  present  our  readers  with  an  an- 
thologia.  The  task,  however,  of  commenting  on  each 
head,  which  we  have  examined,  is  beyond  our  plan  or  our 
limits.     A  few  beauties  of  bibliography  shall  suffice. 

The  first  head  respects  canon  and  civil  law ;  and  Mr.  g 
Beloe  says,  that  he  is  well  aware,  that  he  is  about  to  enter 
on  a  dry  and  uninteresting  subject,  but  he  does  not  see  how 
he  can  consistently  conclude  an  account  of  the  more  curi- 
ous and  valuable  productions  of  early  typography,  without 
allowing  a  certain  space  to  books,  compiled  on  the  subject 
which  we  have  mentioned.  Now,  in  regard  to  consistence, 
we  cannot  possibly  divine  what  it  has  to  do  with  a  work, 
where  the  nature  and  formation  of  inks*  is  jumbled  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  Aristotelian  school ;  and  the 
c  History  of  Henry  Vlth.'s  Catechism'  dances  down  the 
middle  of  the  third  volume  with  i  Greek  Books'  in  capital 
letters.  There  was  a  little  apparent  consistency  in  the 
two  first  volumes ;  but,  beyond  them,  all,  as  Horace  says, 
ends  in  a  fish. 

Waving  the  strange  plea  of  consistency,  Mr.  Beloe  has 
certainly  thrown  some  light  on  the  iESIAN  press  in  p.  4, 
and  on  the  character  of  De  Albornoz. 
•  iEGIDII. 
'  ALVARE  Z  CARRItLO  DE  ALBORNOZ. 

•  EPISCOPI  SABINENSIS  LIBER  CONSTITUTIO- 

'NUM. 

'  JESII.  Fredericus  Veronensis.  1475. 

'  This  book  deserves  mention  on  various  considerations.  It 
is  of  great  rarity,  and  was  the  first  of  the  few  books  printed, 
with  the  name  of  the  place,  at  Jesi,  a  small  town  near  Ancona. 


T 


*  See  our  review  of  Beloe's  Vol,  IV, 
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The  name  of  the  printer,  which  appears  in  the  colophon  to  thf& 
book,  helps  us  to  ascertain  and  to  give  to  its  proper  editor  the 
Comedia  di  Dante,  printed  also  at  Jesi,  and  in  Lord  Spencer's 
library.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  only  printer  established  at 
Jesi  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  Frederick  of  Verona. 

*  This  JLgidius  Carrillo  de  Albornos  [z.]  was  so  distinguished 
a  personage  in  his  time,  and  so  much  the  boast  of  his  country, 
that  a  brief  account  of  him  may  be  acceptable. 

*.  He  was  born  of  noble  parents  in  the  province  of  New  Castile, 
and  became  the  friend  and  favourite  of  Alphonso  XI.  He,  how- 
ever, rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Alphonso's  secretary,  Peter 
the  Cruel,  by  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  vicious  life,  and  was 
glad  to  escape  to  Pope  Clement  VI.  at  Avignon.  The  pope  made 
him  a  cardinal ;  and  his  successor,  Innocent  VI.  sent  him,  as  his 
representative,  to  Italy,  to  controul  and  regulate  s*)me  states 
which  were  refractory.  On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  the  Pope  inquired  what  he  had  done  with  the  immense 
sums  of  money  which  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  sent  him. 
On  this,  Albornos  [z.]  produced  a  cart  laden  with  locks  and 
keys,  observing,  that  the  money  had  been  employed  in  keeping 
those  cities  in  subjection,  of  which  the  keys  were  before  him. 

1  He  is  spoken  of  in  the  most  exalted  terms  by  Antonio,  the 
great  historiographer  of  Spain,  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  his 
country,  both  as  a  scholar  and  a  politician.  1  should  have 
added,  that  Innocent  invested  him  with  the  archbishopric  of 
Toledo,  and  that  he  founded  at  Bologna  a  seminary  lor  Spanish 
students. 

'  AudifFredi  speaks  of  the  above  book  of  Constitutions  as  an 
admirable  specimen  of  early  typography,  both  with  respect  to 
the  paper  and  the  type.  It  is  printed  in  columns,  thirty-three 
lines  in  a  page,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  reckoned  among  the  rarest 
books/ 

Among  the  Decretals,  of  which  Panzer  enumerates  and 
describes  43  editions  before  the  sixteenth  century,  some 
are  of  extraordinary  rarity.  Lord  Spencer,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  possess  the  Editio  Princeps  on  vellum. 
It  is  indeed  a  choice  book :  but  Lord  Spencer's  copy  is  in- 
complete, inasmuch  as  the  arbor  consangmnitatis  of  J. 
Andreas  does  not  appear,  where  it  ought,  in  the  beginning'. 
This  noble  volume  bears  the  date  of  1463. 

A  very  meagre  account  of  Gulielmus  Durandus  appears 
in  p.  11,  although  the  stupid  works  which  he  wrote,  are 
bibliographically  commented  on  to  a  tedious  length.  To 
the  three  works  enumerated  by  Mr.  Beloe  (who  does  not 
mention  the  period  of  his  death,  which  happened  at  Rome 
in  1296*),  we  must  add  his  ?  Commentary  on  the  Council 
*  ...     _ 

*  For  further  particulars,  not  cited  by  Mr.  B.  see  the  life  of  Durandus 
fcy  Majolus. 
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of  Lyons/  In  the  Index  to  Panzer  (Vol.  X.)  we  find  his 
name  falsely  printed  Duranti.  This  leads  us  to  regret  the 
extreme  inconvenience  of  arrangement  adopted  by  that 
excellent  bibliographer :  it  is  quite  a  study  to  understand 
his  indices  and  references. 

Whole  pages  are  dedicated  to  accounts  of  some  barbarous 
editions  of  Justinian  ;  but  not  a  word  is  expended  in  re- 
lation of  the  circumstances  by  which  this  famous  code  came 
to  light.  Its  discovery  at  Amalfi  formed  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  man  ;  and  it  tended,  as  much  as  any  concurrent 
cause,  to  the  illumination  of  the  dark  ages.  Nor  would 
this  natural  introduction  of  a  most  interesting  subject  have 
been  foreign  to  Mr.  Beloe's  heterogeneous  plan.  He  pre- 
sently informs  us,  that  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  gentleman  unknown.  Why,  there- 
fore, in  the  name  of  patience,  need  his  disputed  name  have 
bee;-;  brought  forward?  We  need  scarcely  premise,  that 
there  appears  a  gross  error  in  the  first  sentence. 
JOHANNES  MILIS 

'  Sometimes  called  De  Milis,  and  sometimes  Absenti.  Of 
this  personage,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  account,  having 
consulted  Saxius,  Freher,  Maginus,  Blount,  and  other  biogra- 
phical works  in  vain.  Freytag,  in  his  Apparatus  Literarius,  v.  2, 
p.  1447,  describing  a  very  early  and  rare  edition  of  the  Reper- 
torium  Juris  Canonici,  imputed  to  this  author,  says : 

•  Quis  iste  Johannes  de  Miiis  sive  ut  heic  in  subscriptione  ty- 
pographi  nomen  illius  expressum  conspicitur  N.  de  Milis  fuerit, 
aliis  indagandum  relinquimus — Josias  Siuilerus  in  Bibliotheca 
ilium  adpellavit,  p.  396,  Johannem  Milis — Adtulit  Michael 
Mattaire,  in  Annal.  Typog.  Tom.  I.  p.  352,  codiceni  eodem  anno, 
quo  nostrum  1475,  &c.  &c.  cujus  in  titulo  Milis  de  Verona  utri- 
usque  juris  doctor  eximius  adpellatur.' 

With  such  lack  of  information,  the  less  that  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  B.  about  Milis,  the  better.  Among  a  thousand 
Johns,  Hofmann  throws  no  light  on  this  obscure  individual. 
We  must  here  quit  our  Guide  in  Canon  and  Civil  Law, 
merely  throwing  out  to  collectors,  that  the  early  books 
printed  at  Brescia,  are  of  the  highest  value  and  rarity.* 

The  authorities  which  conferred  on  Attalus  the  invention 
of  vellum  (or  rather  of  parchment),  are  now  generally  ex-» 
ploded ;  though  M.  Lempriere,  we  see,  in  his  classical 
blundering  dictionary,  still  continues  to  make  Attalus  pa- 
tentee.    Mr.  Beloe  is  right  in  his  rejection  of  this  absurd 


*  E.  Q.  The  famous    unique    Virgil  possessed   by  Lord  Spencer — the 
Statuta  Brixiae  ex  recensione  Fervandi,  &c. 
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anachronism ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  know  the  strength 
of  this  position.  We  shall  be  excused,  therefore,  we  trust, 
if  we  sift  the  matter  briefly,  and  add  somewhat  to  the  re- 
futation of  this  vulgar  error. 

When  Mr.  Beloe  tells  us,  that  Attalus  was  said  to  have 
invented  vellum,  and  that  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamos, 
was  contemporary  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  he  seems 
either  not  to  have  known,  or  to  have  forgotten,  that  there 
were  several  kings  of  these  names.     It  is  not  by  this  lax 
method  of  chronology,  that  certainty  can  be  ascertained. 
Whichever  of  the  Pergamene  princes,  Livy,  from  Varro, 
or  Pliny,  conceive  as  the  inventor  of  parchment,  Vossius, 
in  his  '  Origines'  and  his  g  Ars  Grammatical    has  tho- 
roughly and  learnedly  refuted  them.     The  use  of  vellum 
or  parchment,  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
which,  had  we  no  other  authority,  might  readily  be  proved 
from  the   ancient    Greek  proverb,  up^aiortpoy  ^p0fp*i?. 
Ctesias  and  Diodorus*  Siculus  inform  us,  that  the  Persians 
were  wont  to  engross  their  annals   on  parchment ;  and 
Josephus,  in  his  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  mentions,  that 
the  books  which  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  transmitted  to 
Ptolemy,  were  written  on  the  same  materials.     The  more 
ready  way,  then,  of  accounting  for  this  inconsistency,  seems 
to  be,  that,  many  years  before  the  dynasty  of  the  Attali, 
while  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  of  Egypt  were  rivalling 
each  other  in  their  splendid  libraries,  and  while  some 
wrote  on  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  and  others  on  parchment, 
through  jealousy,  the  exportation  of  the  former  materials 
was  prohibited  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  or  by  his  successor ; 
and,  that  on  that  account,  the  contemporary  Prince  of  Per- 
gamus prepared  his  parchment  with  such  redoubled  in- 
dustry, and  in  such  abundance,  and  with  such  art,  that  it 
was  exported  abroad,  and  becoming  an  article  of  great 
traffic,  then  first  took  the  name  of  Charta  Pergamena. 

Zacharias  Caliergus,  who  is  immortalized  by  Mr.  B. 
from  p.  4^5  was  certainly  a  man  of  learning,  and  we  are 
much  indebted  to  him  for  the  few  works  which  he  printed. 
No  Greek  book,  equally  splendid,  had  issued  from  the 
press  previous  to  Caliergus's  edition  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum,  1499.  The  Scholia  of  Gallimachus  and  Apol- 
lomus  Rhodius  Uteris  majusculis,  are  printed  in  a  type 
of  apparent  similitude  to  the  Etymologicum.  Our  learned 
Cretan  deserted  the  old  MS.  character,  of  which  we  have 


*  Diod.  L.  II.— Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  L.  XII. 
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so  fine  a  specimen  in  the  Florentine  Homer  of  1488 ;  and 
adopted ,  about  the  same  time  as  Aldus,  a  cursive  type  ; 
but  we  see  no  reason  for  suspecting,  with  Mr.  B.  that 
Caliergus  had  any  concern  in  the  Scholia  mentioned  above 
'  as  well  as  in  the  three  other  capital  letter  books,  namely, 
the  Anthologia,  the  Euripides,  and  the  Gnornae.' 

•  The  Etymologicum  Magnum  is  a  large  folio,  printed  in  two 
columns.  The  paper  is  of  a  substantial,  but  fine  texture. 
Before  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a  wooden  ornament,  re- 
sembling the  Delineations  in  the  Byzantine  MSS.  and  the  capital 
letter  is  of  the  same  sort.  The  first  page  exhibits  a  long  Greek 
epigram  by  Musurus,  and  a  shorter  one  by  Gregoropylus,  a 
Cretan  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  that 
all  the  individuals  concerned  in  this  great  work,  were  natives  of- 
Crete.  This  curious  incident  appears  from  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  epigram  of  Musurus/ 

6  Kpnf  ytxp  o  Topv£u<raf,  roc  &  j^aAxsa  Kpn;  o  cuvstpaj 

Kp?K  o  xaS-'  \v  rifas,  Kp»c  o  ju,oAu|3Jop£UT>]?, 
Kpn?  $0C7rcLv£  VIWS  o  <p£puvvf/.og'  ocvrog  o  xXucov 
Kpnj  rocfe.  K/>»](nv  o  Kens  nir»of  cciyio%os.' 
These  lines  are  miserably  printed  and  punctuated  by 
Mr.  Beloe.     We  can  now  construe  them,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  do,  as  they  stand  in  p.  61,  of  the  anecdotes. 
They  are  assuredly  curious ;  but  we  cannot  be  certain, 
that  our  punctuation  is  exactly  just,  as  we  do  not  possess 
this  Etymologicum,  which  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  for 
use ;  though  it  is  by  no  means  of  excessive  rarity. 

Had  we  room,  we  could  descant  with  pleasure  on  the 
Pindar  and  Theocritus  printed  by  Caliergus,  both  of  them 
Editiones  Principes,  as  far  as  the  Scholia  are  concerned, 
and  the  latter  of  them  containing  the  addition  of  six  Idylls, 
The  Securis,  the  Alae,  and  ten  epigrams,  which  Aldus  had 
never  seen  :  though  they  had,  in  truth,  been  printed  be- 
fore his  edition.  This  little  book,  in  good  condition,  is 
cheaply  purchased  at  two  guineas.  As  the  readers  of 
Mr.  B.'s  Anecdotes  would  generally  be  collectors,  we  wish 
he  had  interspersed  more  information  on  modern  prices  to 
valuable  books,  which  his  attention  to  sales  and  catalogues 
might  furnish  him  with  at  an  easy  rate.  A  tall  and  un- 
washed copy  of  the  Pindar  we  should  venture  to  value  at 
from  three  to  four  guineas.  Bad  copies  of  this  book  are 
numerous. 

Dispensing  with  a  dry  bibliographical  account  of  Leo  X* 
we  come  home,  and  shake  Sir  Henry  Savile  by  the  hand : 
a  portion  of  his  work,  which,  our  author  says,  he  enters  on 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  a  sort  of  national  pride. 
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Sir  Henry's  family  was  from  Yorkshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1549.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  to  unite  a 
school  with  a  university  education.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  surprised,  to  find  Sir  Henry  a  member  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  of  which  he  became 
warden  in  1586 ;  and  in  ten  years  more,  he  was  elected 
provost  of  Eton  College,  in  which  situation  he  conferred 
the  highest  benefits  on  literature.  He  was  not,  however, 
vet  knighted,  for  we  find  the  following  curious  fact  in 
Winwood's  Memorinls,  V.  II,  p.  23,  where  Sir  Thomas 
Edmunds  writes  as  follows  to  Mr.  Winwood,  September 
30,  1604. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  king's  (James),  late  being  at  Windsor, 
he  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Peter  Young  to  see  Eaton  College,  and 
after  a  banquet  there  made  him,  he  knighted  Mr.  Savile.  The 
gentlewoman,  your  friend,  saith  that  the  favour  conieth  now  too 
late,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  her/ 

Sir  H.  Savile  died  at  Eton,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  that  college  rn  1621-2. 

We  need  scarcely  mention,  that  the  grand  work  pub- 
lished by  Sir  H.  Savile,  was  the  Greek  text,  in  eight  vols, 
folio,  of  all  the  works  of  Chrysostom.  The  expence  is 
reported  to  have  amounted  to  as  many  thousand  pounds, 
an  enormous  sum  at  such  a  period,  the  disbursement  of 
which,  nearly  entailed  ruin  on  the  projector,  while  the  re- 
payment of  his  labours  is  reported  to  have  been  shamefully 
forestalled  by  a  copy  pirated  in  Paris,  On  this  interesting 
subject,  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  c  Fuller's  Worthies.' 
Art,   Yorkshire, 

*  This  worthy  knight  carefully  collected  the  best  copies  of  St, 
Chrysostome,  and  employed  learned  men  to  transcribe  and  make 
annotations  on  them ;  which  done,  he  fairly  set  it  forth  on  his 
own  cost,  in  a  most  beautiful  edition :  a  burden  which  he  un- 
derwent without  stooping  under  it,  though  the  weight  thereof 
would  have  broken  the  back  of  an  ordinary  person.  But  the 
papists  at  Paris  had  their  emissaries  in  England,  who  surrepti- 
tiously promised  this  knight's  learned  labours,  and  sent  them 
over  weekly,  by  the  post,  into  France,  schedatim,  sheet  by  sheet, 
as  here  they  passed  the  press.  Then  Fronto  Ducieus  (a  French 
cardinal,  as  I  take  it),  caused  them  to  be  printed  there,  with  im- 
plicit faith,  and  blind  obedience,  letter  by  letter,  as  he  received 
them  out  of  England,  only  joining  thereunto  a  Latin  translation, 
and  some  other  inconsiderable  additions.  Thus  two  editions  of 
St.  Chrysostome  did  together  run  a  race  in  the  world  which 
should  get  the  speed  of  the  other  in  public  sale  and  acceptance. 
Sir  Henry  his  edition  started  first,  by  the  advantage  of  some 
months.     But  the  Parisian  edition  came  up  close  to  it,  and  ad- 
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vautaged  with  the  Latin  translation  (though  dearer  of  price) 
outstript  it  in  quickness  of  sale ;  but  of  late  the  Savilian  Chry- 
sostome  hath  much  mended  its  pace,  so  that  very  few  are  left 
of  the  whole  impression.' 

The  latter  sentence  is  a  gross  error  of  Fuller's,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  shew  presently;  and  we  are  sur- 
prized it  did  not  draw  a  comment  from  Mr.  Beloe,  who 
lias  transcribed  the  paragraph.  On  this,  as  it  might  be 
considered,  national  work,  the  talents  of  some  of  the  most 
learned  Englishmen  of  the  age  were  employed.  Mr.  B. 
enumerates  them  usque  ad  nauseam;  and  some  of  the  bi- 
bliographical biography  which  he  scatters  so  profusely, 
reminds  us  of  the  historical  biography  of  Heminge,  Con- 
dell,  &c.  prefixed  to  the  voluminous  8vo.  Shakspeare.  It 
is  also  suggested,  we  will  not  say  assumed,  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  fellows  of  Eton  college,  is  in  the  patronage  of 
the  provost :  this  small  mistake  we  are  desirous  of  recti- 
fying. The  choice  re«ts  in  the  body  of  the  fellows,  seven 
in  number,  allowing  a  casting  voice  to  the  provost  only, 
in  cases  of  parity.  We  also  deny  that  there  is  at  present 
any  tradition  concerning  the  printing  house  of  Sir  H.  Sa- 
vile  having  been  set  up  in  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of 
Weston's  Yafd.  Indeed  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
their  erection  is  of  much  later  date. 

But  the  most  amusing  specimen  of  Mr.  Beloe's  ignor- 
ance of  his  subject  occurs  (p.  109)  in  the  assertion  that, 
6  since  the  publication  of  tins  beautiful  edition,  very  little 
has  been  done  to  Chrysostom.'  Now  to  say  nothing  of 
the  various  tracts  of  this  illustrious  father,  which  have  at 
different  times  been  piously,  correctly,  or  critically  edited, 
what  things  IVfr.  B.  of  the  grand  Benedictine  edition,  in 
thirteen  volumes*  folio?  Did  he  never  hear  of  such  a 
book  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  the  learned  Pere  Montfaucon 
was  its  editor?  That  it  was  published  in  1718,  &c?  Or 
did  he  so  depredate  Montfaucon's  talents,  as  to  think  a 
reference  to  his  labours  unnecessary? 

Montfaucon  avows  in  the  most  open  manner  his  obliga-1 
tions  to  his  predecessors,  Savile,  and  Fronto  Ducaeus, 
where,  by  the  bye,  he  regrets  the  quarrel  between  those 
two  editors,  and  seems  not  to  consider  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, attributed  to  the  latter,  as  fully  established.  And 
now  to  controvert  the  position  that  little  has  been  done 


*  For  correctness  sake,  we  should  add  that  ibis  voluminous  work  is  ge»- 
nerally  bound  in  IQ  volumes.     It  now  sells  for  foity  guineas, 
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for  Chrysostom,'  we  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  merits 
of  the  Benedictine  editor.  In  1698  he  took  a  journey  into 
Italy,  where  he  collated  several  MSS.  as  he  did  afterwards 
in  France.  By  this  diligence  he  was  enabled  to  supply 
enormous  lacunce  in  Savile's  edition.  He  thoroughly  re- 
stored the  mutilated  Homily  of  Lazarus ;  that  of  Abra- 
ham, of  which  half  was  mutilated  or  omitted  in  Savile, 
he  also  accurately  and  fully  published.  And  by  continu- 
ance of  the  same  labour  he  became  the  first  critic  who  ever 
set  forth  any  thing  like  a  correct  edition  of  the  Homilies 
of  S.  Chrysostom. 

After  taking  the  most  precise  pains  possible  to  distin- 
guish the  genuine  from  the  spurious  kAkSotol  of  his  au- 
thor, Montiaucon  has  literally  given  the  world  above  a 
folio  volume  of  new  matter ! ! !  This  we  think  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  set  Mr.  Beloe's  testimony  at  rest :  but  if  the  reader 
is  curious  to  proceed  farther,  let  him  read  the  preface  to 
the  Benedictine  edition,  wherein  he  will  discover  not  only 
the  merits  of  Montfaucon,  but  the  errors  of  Savile — me- 
rits, on  which  we  have  no  inclination  to  enlarge;  and 
errors,  which,  while  we  honour  and  revere  the  name  of 
Savile,  we  have  no  wish  to  extenuate.  In  regard  to  the 
price  of  Sir  Henry's  edition,  Archbishop  Usher  tells  us 
that  it  sold  on  publication  for  £9,  a  sum  equal  perhaps  to 
£30  in  the  present  day.  We  have  remembered  it  in  our 
own  time,  as  low  as  £2  with  a  decent  coat  on ;  it  may  now 
fetch,  in  fair  binding,  from  £6  to  8.  We  are  thus  pre- 
cise in  our  bibliographical  notice,  that  we  may  refute 
Fuller's  assumption  (evidently  made  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving the  metaphor)  that  dhrysostom^from  the  time  of 
its  publication,  c  hath  much  mended  its  pace.'  To  this 
we  may  add  a  curious  anecdote,  probably  little  known, 
that  the  present  rise  in  price,  trifling  as  it  is,  for  eight,  vo- 
lumes folio,  is  attributable  to  the  wreck  of  two  ships, 
Which  exported  a  vast  number  of  copies  for  Holland.  The 
book  has  become  somewhat  more  scarce  in  consequence, 
and  Rarity,  perhaps,  will  establish  a  price  ere  long,  which 
Piety  or  Learning  could  not  command. 

Next  follows  a  trumpery  list  of  books  published  at  Eton. 
This  is  neither  satisfactory  nor  entertaining;  indeed  from 
the  time  of  Savile  to  that  of  Pote,  we  have  heard  few 
remarks  about  the  Eton  press,  which  would  tingle  well 
in  the  ear  of  one  educated  in  that  illustrious  school. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  very  much  < on  a  par 
with  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  portion  which 
we  should  consider  most  interesting,  and  which,  inasmuch 
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as  it  is  derived  from  priced  catalogues,  is  tolerably  correct, 
is  that  which  assumes  the  title  of  '  Prices  of  Books ;' 
though  the  term  large  paper  copy  of  the  Aldine  Plato 
strikes  us  as  incorrect.  Now  what  Mr.  B.  would  call  a 
small  paper  copy,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Heber  for  twenty-five 
guineas ;  although,  a  year  after  Dr.  Heath's  auction,  at 
which  Mr.  Heber  was  the  purchaser  of  the  aforesaid  book, 
Mr.  B.  avers  that  it  is  worth  six  guineas ! ! ! 

But  every  page  teems  with  similar  inaccuracies,  and  it 
would  fill  a  volume  equal  in  size  to  Mr.  B.'s,  if  we  were 
to  mark  and  correct  them  all.  He  has  duly  enumerated 
all  the  bijoux,  which  fell  within  his  plan,  belonging  to  the 
late  dignified  prelate  of  Dover  Street ;  and  it  would  have 
given  us  pleasure  if,  (as  he  says  of  John  Bois,  p.  120),  in 
our  review  of  his  next  volume,  we  Could  have  added,  with 
truth,  that  '  the  Bishop  of  Ely  bestowed  a  prebend  of  his 
cathedral  upon  him,  as  an  unsolicited  reward  of  his  literary 
eminence.' 


Art.  X. — Letters  on  the  Nicobar  Islands,  tlteir  natural 
Productions,  and  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Supersti- 
tions of  the  Natives ;  with  an  Account  of  an  Attempt 
made  by  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren  to  convert 
them  to  Christianity.  Addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Gott- 
fried Haensel  (the  only  surviving  Missionary )  to  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe.  London,  Hatchard,  1812,  8vo. 
3s. 

THE  attempt  to  christianize  the  Nicobar  Islands  by 
means  of  European  missionaries  was  begun  in  1758,  and 
was  relinquished    in    1787.      The  Rev.   John   Gottfried 
Haensel,  the  author  of  the  present  letters,  was  engaged  in 
this  pious  undertaking  from  the  year  1779  till  the  period 
of  its  final  abandonment.     *  The  Nicobar  Islands  are  si- 
tuated at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  in  8°  N.  lati- 
tude, and  94-,  20"  E.  longitude,  north  -of  Sumatra.'     The 
missionaries  fixed  their  abode  on  one  of  the  southernmost 
of  these  islands,  called  Nancauwery.    On  his  way  to  Nan- 
cauwery,  the  author,  with  a  brother  missionary  of  the 
name  of  Wangeman,  was  driven  by  contrary  winds  to 
Queda,  on  the  Malay  coast,     The  inhabitants  of  Queda 
c  are  chiefly  Malays,'  whom  M.  Haensel  describes  as  c  a 
false-hearted,  cruel,  and  murderous  race/  before  whom  it 
is  hardly  safe  to  walk  for  fear  of  being  stabbed  in  the 
back.     He  adds  that  they  consider  themselves  c  very  right- 
eous, because  they  ought  not  to  eat  pork,  or  drink  strong 
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liquors.'  But,  like  the  Mahometans  of  other  places,  they 
supply  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  latter  by  means  of 
opium ;  and  we  infer  from  the  author's  i  ought  not  J  that 
they  eat  the  former  when  it  comes  in  their  way.  M.  Haen- 
sel says,  that  with  all  their  vices,  c  they  like  to  brag  of 
their  having  the  true  faith. ,' 

The  faith  of  our  author,  like  that  of  his  brother  mis- 
sionaries, was  doubtless  strong,  and  of  the  genuine  sort; 
but  it  was  not  sufficiently  potent  to  prevent  his  having  a 
fit  of  the  i  seasoning  fever,'  which  had  well  nigh  put  an 
end  to  his  design  of  preaching  the  gospel  in  those  parts. 
Several  of  the  brethren,  however,  died;  and  the  survivors 
experienced  great  sufferings  and  privations.  This  caused 
M.  Haensel  to  shed  '  many  thousand  tears,'  some  of  which, 
he  appears  to  think,  were  of  that  kind,  that  he  might 
i  pray  the  Lord  to  put'  them  c  into  his  bottle.'  But  it 
appears  that  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  missio- 
nary were  often  mingled  with  strong  emotions  of  impa- 
tience and  distrust;  and  sentiments  of  reciprocal  animosity 
and  ill-will  are  found  to  have  been  unfortunately  excited 
amongst  the  brethren  themselves.  For  the  author  says, 
'  when  we  speak  of  the  total  failure  of  our  endeavours  to 
convert  the  natives,  we  have  cause,  in  a  great  degree>  to 
blame  ourselves.' 

'  For  my  part/  adds  he,  ■  I  must  confess  with  humble  shame, 
that  I  soon  lost  my  faith  and  courage,  brotherly  love  having 
ceased  to  prevail  amongst  us  ;  for,  how  can  missionaries  speak, 
with  effect,  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  its  fruits  in  the  heart,  when 
they  themselves  do  not  live  in  the  enjoyment/ 
The  above  bears  testimony  to  the  candour  of  M.  Haensel. 

With  respect  to  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  M.  Haensel  remarks  that  most  of  them  are  hilly, 
-and  that  some  have  6  mountains  of  considerable  height.' 
'the  islands  are  thickly  shaded  with  forests  of  cocoa,  areka 
palms,  and  other  trees,  the  branches  of  which,  are  in  many 
places,  so  thickly  interwoven  and  matted  together,  as  to 
be  almost  impervious  to  the  light  and  the  air.  Hence  they 
contribute  very  much  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

In  some  of  the  islands  are  large  herds  of  buffaloes  and 
other  cattle,  which  were  brought  thither  by  the  Danes, 
which  are  said  to  have  multiplied  exceedingly.  Serpents 
are  numerous  in  some  places,  but  their  increase  is  said  to 
be  checked  by  a  custom  of  the  natives,  two  or  three  times 
a  year,  to  set  tire  to  the  long  grass  on  the  mountains,  in 
which 
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•  these  reptiles  like  to  lay  their  eggs/  *  One  kind  of  serpent 
struck  me  here  as  a  singular  species  ;  it  is  of  a  green  colour, 
has  a  broad  head  and  mouth  like  a  frog,  very  red  eyes,  and  its 
bite  is  so  very  venomous,  that  I  saw  a  woman  die  within  half  an 
hour  after  receiving  the  wound.' 

M.  Haensel  says  that  the  bats  of  Nicobar  c  are  of  a  gi- 
gantic size ;'  and  that  he  saw  some  c  whose  outstretched 
wings  measured  from  five  to  six  teet  across  the  back,  the 
body  being  the  size  of  a  common  cat.'  He  adds,  that  in 
their  flight,  they  c  resemble  a  cloak  in  motion.'  They 
perch  chiefly  '  upon  the  mango-tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
they  eat.' 

A  very  valuable  product  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  in  a 
commercial  poin^  of  view,  appears  to  be  the  glutinous 
nests  of  the  swallow,  hirundo  edulis.  These  are  an  article 
in  great  request  as  a  stimulant  to  the  appetites  of  the  vo- 
luptuous Chinese.  M.  Haensel  conjectures  that  these 
nests  are  formed  6  of  the  gum  of  a  peculiar  tree,  called  byr 
some  the  Nicobar  cedar.' 

The  natives  are  represented  as  c  a  free  people,'  and  very 
jealous  of  their  personal  liberty  and  independence.  They 
have  a  variety  of  nutritious  roots  and  fruits,  a  profusion 
of  pig's  and  common  fowls,  &c.  so  that  the  author  tells  us 

*  they  may  easily  enough  serve  their  god,  which  is  their 
belly.'  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  missionaries  found  it 
more  practicable  to  do  without  meat  and  drink  than  the 
natives  of  the  Nicobar  islands  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
these  '  savages,'  as  they  are  termed,  were  more  addicted 
to  gluttony  than  those  who  went  to  instruct  them  in  the 
true  faith.  M.  Haensel  must  certainly  be  aware  that  if 
the  belly  were  less  importunately  clamorous  for  food,  the 
principal  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  mankind  would  be 
removed. 

The  natives  of  the  Nicobar  islands  are  represented  as 
4  a  good-natured  race,'  and,  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
kind  actions  of  friendship,  or  the  sweet  reminiscences  of 
gratitude.  Of  the  latter  virtue  a  striking  instance  is  af- 
forded at  p.  48,  in  which,  from  an  affectionate  sense  of  past 
favours,  they  spontaneously  supplied  the  missionaries  with 
provisions  of  various  kinds,  when  their  stock  of  tobacco 
was  exhausted,  and  they  had  nothing  to  offer  in  return. 
But,  though  they  possessed  these  qualities,  it  seems  that 
the  Brethren  could  not  induce  them  to  assent  to  the  reli- 
gious opinions  which  they  propounded  for  their  belief. 
They  observed,  says  the  pious  missionary,  M.  Haensel, 
that 
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*  they  could  not  believe  that  the  sufferings  of  one  man  could 
atone  for  the  sins  of  another ;  and  that  therefore,  if  they  were 
wicked,  what  we  told  them  of  a  crucified   Saviour,  would  not 

help  them ;  but  they  insisted   that   they  were  good  by  nature/ 

•  #       •       -* 

These  islanders  practise  sorcery  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
This  sorcery  often  operates  on  the  mind,  like  the  quackery 
of  more  civilized  nations,  and  appears  to  be  in  much 
repute.  What  will  become  of  the  profession  of  medicine, 
when  quackery  has  no  longer  any  hold  on  the  opinions  of 
mankind  ? 

The  failure  of  the  missionaries  in  their  attempt  to  plant 
the  Christian  faith  in  the  'N  icobar  islands,  is  ascribed  ge- 
nerally to  their  ignorance  of  the  language,  and  the  un- 
healthiness  of  the  climate  ;  and,  perhaps,  we  might  add  in 
this,  as  in  many  similar  attempts,  to  too  great  a  deviation 
from  plain,  sober  sense,  in  their  elementary  instructions. 

The  minds  of  the  ignorant  may  readily  be  litted  for  the 
reception  of  simple  truths,  which  have  an  advocate  in  the 
common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  mankind ;  but  a  fa- 
vourable reception  cannot  so  readily  be  procured  for  com- 
plicated mysteries,  which  have  not  any  support  in  the 
feelings  of  nature,  nor  any  powerful  ally  in  prior  asso- 
ciations. 
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Art.  11. — The  superior  Glory  of  the  Second  Temple;  and  the  Genius 
.of  Protestantism  contrasted  with  Popery,  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the 
opening  of  Salem  Chapel,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  Sunday  Morning, 
January  5th,  1812.  By  John  Evans,  J.  M.  London,  Sherwood, 
1812,  Is.  6d. 

Art.  12. — Two  Letters  from  a  Catholic  Priest  to  the  Author  of  the 
Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  the  Christian  World,  with  his  Reply; 
tending  Io  illustrate  the  real  Sentiments  of  the  Catholics  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  Remarks  on  the  Subject.  By  John  Evans, 
A.  M.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  London,  Sherwood, 
1812,  Is. 

THE  two  letters,  last  mentioned,  are  printed  not  only  in  this 
separate  form,  but  as  an  appendix  to  the  sermon  which  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Evans  on  the  opening  of  Salem  Chapel  at  Lynn, 
in  Norfolk.  The  preacher,  whose  liberality  is  well  known,  offers 
sonic  sensible  strictures  on  these  two  letters  in  his  sermon;  and 
in  the  pamphlet,  in  which  the  letters  are  separately  published. 
In   our  review  of  Mr.   Finch's  sermon,   entitled    '  Scriptural 
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Christianity  recommended,'  we  briefly  noticed  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel,  on  the  opening  of 
which,  Mr.  Evans  preached  the  sermon,  of  which  the  title  is 
«iven  above.  This  new  chapel  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its 
origin  to  the  noble  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
matters  of  religious  opinion.  Some  of  Mr.  Finch's  former  con- 
gregation at  Lynn  wished  to  circumscribe  him  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right ;  which  others,  to  their  great  honour,  have  had  the 
courage  and  the  generosity  to  vindicate.  The  final  issue  of  the 
contest  between  Mr.  Finch  and  his  former  congregation  has  given 
great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Evans ;  and  must  be  highly  gratifying  to 
every  friend  to  that  liberty  of  opinion,  which  he  who,  in  religious 
matters,  is  too  dastardly  to  assert  and  too  worldly-minded  to  ex- 
ercise, is  a  traitor  first  to  God,  who  gave  him  reason,  and,  se- 
condly, to  Christ,  who  made  him  free.  The  order  of  Christ  to 
his  disciples,  is,  call  no  man  master  upon  earth.  Let 
no  one  deprive  you  of  that  independence  of  sentiment  on  re- 
ligious topics,  which  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  cognizance  to  God 
alone  ;  and  which,  as  it  is  presumption  in  any  human  authority 
to  affect  to  give,  so  it  is  impiety  to  attempt  to  take  away.  What- 
ever statesmen,  turned  into  religionists,  or  religionists,  who  have 
become  statesmen,  may  say,  we  will  not  fear  to  maintain,  that 
the  most  unrestrained  freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship 
is  every  man's  indefeasible  right ;  and  we  trust,  that  the.  time  is 
rapidly  coming  when  it  will  not  be  supplicated  as  an  indulgence, 
but  claimed  as  a  right.  No  state  can,  without  tyranny  and  in- 
justice, prescribe  to  any  of  its  members,  in  what  precise  manner 
they  shall  think  or  speak  concerning  their  terms  of  acceptance 
with  the  Deity.  The  terms  of  relation  between  a  government 
and  its  subjects  end  with  the  concerns  of  this  life ;  and  it  is  the 
height  of  insolence  and  impiety  to  profess  to  extend  them  to  the 
next.  If  an  individual  violates  the  civil  laws  of  the  state,  the 
state  may,  and  ought,  to  punish  his  disobedience  ;  for,  thus  far, 
there  is  a  right  to  command  and  a  duty  to  obey.  But  a  state  can 
have  no  possible  pretext  to  legislate  respecting  that  which 
cannot  occur  till  after  death ;  or  wheu  both  the  governors  and 
the  governed  are  turned  to  dust.  But  for  a  state  to  say,  that 
because  a  particular  body  of  religionists  entertains  some  pecu- 
liar notions  respecting  futurity,  or  the  state  after  death,  they 
shall  be  incapable  of  holding  any  offices,  civil  or  military,  is  to 
legislate  on  a  principle  of  the  utmost  absurdity  and  extravagance. 
It  is  to  mistake  the  phantasms  of  the  brain  for  corporeal  acts. 
It  is  to  put  the  abstractions  of  sentiment  for  the  concrete  forms 
of  gross  matter.  It  is  to  lay  claim  to  a  higher  species  of  al- 
chemy than  folly  or  insanity  in  its  wildest  mood  or  its  most  ca- 
pricious hour  ever  affected  to  attain. 

The  principal  characteristic  difference  between  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  scheme,  is,  that  the  former  allows,  or,  at  least, 
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professes  to  allow,  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  points  of 
faith,  while  the  latter  withholds  this  right  from  individuals,  and 
gives  the  fee  simple  of  it  to  the  Church.  The  Catholic  deems 
it  too  high  a  privilege  to  be  exercised  by  any  other  person  or 
persons  than  the  church  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  fol- 
lowing is  extracted  from  the  second  letter  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Beririgton  to  Mr.  Evans. 

4  Surely/  says  he,  speaking  of  Mr.  Evans's  Sketch,  *  no  work 
was  ever  better  calculated  to  strengthen  the  Catholic  in  his  belief 
of  the  necessity  of  a  guide  in  religion.  In  this  view,  I  shall  re- 
commend it  to  their  perusal.  But  how  any  Protestant,  when  he 
seriously  contemplates  this  melancholy  series  of  discordant  opi- 
nions, can  approve  the  principle  of  private  judgment,  and  not 
rather  adopt  universal  scepticism,  is  to  me,  I  own,  incomprehen- 
sible. Were  I  not  a  Catholic,  nothing  short  of  this,  or.  even  of 
Deism,  could  afford  me  any  resting-place.  Must  the  thoughtful 
man,  left  to  himself,  go  on  from  Luther  to  Calvin,  from  Calvin 
to  Muncer  or  Arminius,  from  these  to  George  Fox,  or  Sweden- 
borg,  or  Ann  Lee,  or  Joanna  Southcott,  &c.  &c. 

*  And  find  no  rest — in  wandering  mazes  lost — 
c  and  still  be  told,  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  be  to  him 
the  way,  the  truth  y   and   the  life;  and,  that  he  who   follows 
him,  walketh  not  in  darkness? 

'  We  deprive  the  laity/  you  say,  p.  289,  *  of  the  scripture, 
by  restraining  its  use/  For  use  read  abuse,  and  the  word  will 
be  correct.  On  points  of  faith,  we  would  have  the  scriptures 
to  be  explained,  as  the  Church,  from  the  beginning,  has  ex- 
plained them.  Had  this  rule  been  followed,  your  Sketch  of 
Christian  Denominations  would  have  been  comprised  within  a 
few  pages.  On  points,  not  of  faith,  each  one  is  left  to  his  li- 
berty. This  has  given,  and  does  give,  rise  to  that  variety  of  opi- 
nions, which  you  are  anxious  1o  confound  witli  variation  in  es- 
sential belief.  This  latter  variation,  I  admit,  has  at  all  times  too 
much  "disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Catholic  church." 
But  here  lies  the  difference.  With  us,  it  has  ever  arisen  from  the 
violation  of  our  principle  of  authority :  with  you,  it  is  the  direct 
and  invited  consequence  of  your  principle  of  private  judgment.' 

In  the  above,  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief,  is  condemned  in  a  more  unqualified  manner  than 
we  ever  expected  to  find,  even  by  a  Catholic,  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  diversity  of  religious  opinions,  arising  from  the 
free  exercise  of  this  right,  is  represented  as  a  sort  of  intolerable 
grievance.  It  appears,  iudeed,  to  Mr.  Berington,  to  be  an  evil 
of  such  magnitude,  that  no  remedy  can  be  found  for  it  but  that 
of  universal  skepticism. 

Diversity  of  religious  opinion  is  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  exercise  of  mind  on  points  of  uncertain  speculation.  But 
the  important  question  for  the  lover  of  his  species,  is :     Is  it 
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better  to  have  uniformity  of  opinion  produced  by  the  disuse  of 
reason,  and  a  blind  submission  to  authority,  or  diversity  of  opi- 
nion occasioned  by  the  free  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties? 
Diversity  <of  opinion  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  appears  to  us 
to  be  rather  a  good  than  an  evil,  if  it  were  only  because  it.  sti- 
mulates to  the  active  employment  of  the  human  understanding. 
That  must  indeed  be  a  good  of  no  ordinary  kind,  which  seems, 
with  more  efficacy  than  any  thing  else,  to  promote  the  moral  and 
mental  culture  of  man.  Hence  the  signal  benefit  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Berington  may  depretiate 
this  benefit  as  much  as  he  pleases  ;  but  can  he  do  it,  without 
evincing  something  like  hostility  to  the  civilization  of  mankind  ? 
Mr.  Berington  should  also  consider,  that  a  diversity  of  opinions 
on  points  of  belief  can  be  no  very  grievous  calamity,  while  the 
malevolence  of  religious  feuds  is  prevented  by  the  spirit  of  uni- 
versal charity.  What  the  Catholic  scheme  endeavours  to  effect 
by  the  authority  of  the  church  producing  a  dull  stagnation  of 
thought,  the  Protestant  labours  to  accomplish,  by  the  agency  of 
Reason  under  the  influence  of  Charity. 

Art.  13. — Resolutions  and  Petition  of  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  the  Three  Denominations  re- 
siding in  and  about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  held  at 
the  Library,  Red  Cross-Street,  April  21,  1812,  to  repeal  all  Penal 
Statutes  in  Matters  of  Religion.     London,  Sherwood,  1812,  6d. 

THESE  gentlemen  urged  their  petition  on  the  strong  ground 
of  their  right  to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences. 
All  those  statutes  which  restrain  and  limit  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  ought  certainly  to  be  abolished.  This  abolition,  it  is  not 
more  the  interest  than  the  duty  of  the  government  to  grant, 
without  qualification  or  reserve. 

\ 
Art.  14. — A   Present   to  the  Jews,  and  to   Free-Thinking  Gentiles, 
from   a    Protestant.  Friend;    being  a    Synopsis,    or  Collection  of 
Christian  Evidences.     Loudon,  Riviugton,  1812,  12mo.  6d. 

THIS  trifle  appears  to  originate  in  good  intentions. 

Art.  15. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church,  Reading, 
March  17,  1812,  before  the  Reading  and  Berkshire  Auxiliary  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Marsh,  M.  A. 
Vicar  of  Basildon,  Berks.  To  which  are  added,  the  Report  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  other 
Proceedings  of  the  Day.     Reading,  Cowslade,  2s.  6d. 

AFTER  some  sensible  general  observations  on  the  nature  and 
importance  of  the  truths  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Mr. 
Marsh  strenuously  recommends  their  universal  circulation;  and 
how  can  this  good  work  be  more  effectually  accomplished  than 
by  liberally  contributing  to  the  support  of  The  Bible 
Society  1 
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POLITICS. 

Art.  16. — A   View  of  the  Case  of  the  Roman   Catholics.     London, 
Hatchard,  1812. 

THIS  pamphlet  is  written  with  great  temper  and  discretion  ; 
and  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  author 
first  enumerates  those  measures,  to  which  it  would  be  requisite 
to  have  recourse,  in  order  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land on  the  same  footing  as  those  in  Ireland  ;  as  well  as  those 
restrictions  which  might  be  removed,  without  exciting  any  dissa- 
tisfaction in  the  breast  of  the  most  jealous  Protestant.  He  then 
adverts  to  the  grand  subject  of  contention,  the  exclusion  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  parliament,  and  from  the  great  offices  of  the 
state.  To  remove  all  the  other  restrictions,  and  yet  to  suffer 
those  last  mentioned  to  remain,  would  only  increase  the  dis- 
content of  the  Catholics,  and  engender  more  violent  dissensions. 
But  what  danger  can  possibly  arise  to  the  state  from  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  Catholics  to  places  of  high  civil  and  military  dis- 
tinction ?  Will  those,  in  whom  these  appointments  are  vested, 
exercise  that  trust  to  their  own  destruction  or  that  of  the  state  ? 
Will  the  executive  government  and  the  united  parliament  ever 
'  conspire  together  to  form  a  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  V 
This  supposition  is  impossible.  The  author  suggests,  whether 
it  be 

'  not  compatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  in  matters  of 
faith  and  doctrine,  that  the  king  of  this  realm  should  be  the 
patron  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  within  the  same ;  and, 
that  the  appointment  of  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  of  the 
provost  and  professors  of  the  college  of  Maynooth,  should  be 
vested  in  his  majesty  V 

The  author  endeavours  to  render  this  measure  less  invidious 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  referring  to  several  statutes,  which 
were  passed  in  periods  when  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  esta- 
blished religion;  and,  by  which,  strict  limitations  were  imposed 
on  the  power  of  the  popes  in  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferments. We  much  doubt,  however,  whether  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics will  ever  consent  to  relinquish  their  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage to  the  crown;  or,  whether  it  be  at  all  necessary,  for  the 
security  of  the  state,  to  exact  such  a  concession  from  the 
Catholics. 

Art.  17. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  George  Canning,  M.P. 
in  Explanation  of  a  Work  entitled  "  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Catholic 
Question.^  By  Joseph  Dillon,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  London, 
Ridgway,  1812,  4to. 

Mr.  DILLON,  who  is  a  Catholic,    says,  p.  3,  that  he  has 
'  never  felt  any  objection  to  invest  the  crown  with  an  effectual  ne- 
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gative  upon  the  appointment  of  Catholic  bishops  under  the  qua- 
lifications and  restrictions'  which  are  explained  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  *  Memoirs  on  the  Catholic  Question/  Mr.  Dillon,  how 
ever,  doubts  *  the  expediency  of  stipulating  for  the  Veto  on  the 
part  of  a  Protestant  Government'  We  think,  that  this  Veto,  as 
it  is  called,  has  been  magnified  greatly  beyond  the  dimensions 
of  its  real  importance.  If  the  Catholic  bishops  should  (which 
is  highly  improbable),  entertain  any  treasonable  designs  against 
the  state,  such  designs  are  much  more  likely  to  be  coerced  by 
the  terror  of  the  existing  laws  than  prevented  by  any  stipulations 
between  the  government  and  the  Catholics  respecting  the  nomi- 
nation of  their  bishops.  Mr.  Dillon  intimates,  that  some  useful 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  Scotch  Catholic  toleration  act. 
By  that  act,  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
Scotland,  are  relieved  from  those  disabilities  '  which  prevented 
them  from  holding  the  higher  offices  of  the  state/ 

•  His  majestv,'  says  Mr.  Dillon,  *  might  appoint  myself  to  a 
seat  upon  the  Bench  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  in 
common  with  other  Protestant  barristers  of  England,  differing 
like  myself  from  the  established  religion  of  that  country;  he 
might  appoint  the  Earl  of  Fingall  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  force  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  as  legally  as  the  Pro- 
testant Earl  of  Moira/  &c. 

Here  we  have  an  argument  against  requiring  from  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  any  conditions  of  liberation  from  the  civil 
disabilities  to  which  they  are  exposed,  from  which  the  Scotch 
Roman  Catholics  are  exempted. 

Art.  18. — Toleration  Act  explained,  an  Answer  to  a  legal  Argument 
on  the  Toleration  Act,  shewing,  that  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
have  a  judicial  Function  as  to  the  Administration  of  Oaths  to  Persons 
offering  themselves  for  Qualification  as  Protestant  Dissenting  •Mi- 
nisters. By  a  Barrister  of  the  Temple.  London,  Butterworth, 
1812,  Is.  6d. 

THIS  explanation  of  the  toleration  act  is  now  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  more  legitimate  comment  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  • 

Art.  19. — The  Securities  for  the  Established  Religion  considered,  and 
the  Test  defended,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hen.  Earl 
Grey.     London,  Hatchard,  1812,  2s. 

THE  author  of  this  pamphlet,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  a 
sober  und  well  meaning  man,  appears  to  consider  the  exclusion 
of  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  from  power  as  beneficial  to 
the  state.  But,  does  the  author  imagine  that  those  persons, 
who  receive  the  sacrament  standing  instead  of  kneeling,  and,  at 
the  hands  of  a  man  in  a  plain  coat,  rather  than  in  a  white  surplice, 
or  who  eat  a  wafer  instead  of  a  little  square  piece  of  bread,  are,  on 
these  accounts,  to  be  considered  as  reasonably  disqualified  for 
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justices  of  the  peace,  mayors  of  cities,  or  commanders  of  armies! 
The  annual  suspension  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts  proves, 
that  they  are  theoretically  impolitic  and  practically  pernicious. 
May  not  that  law,  which  is  annually  suspended,  as  well  be  per- 
manently repealed?  Or  is  there  any  benefit  in  any  law,  when  it 
has  become  mere  idle  mockery  and  ideal  show?  But  the  author 
thinks,  that  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  <S;c.  will 
not  satisfy  the  Dissenters ;  for  that  (p.  13),  '  their  object,  their 
ultimate,  their  darling  and  only  object  is,  the  downfal  of  the 
established  churchy  and  these  are  only  the  stepping  stones  to  the 
top  of  their  ambition/ 

The  author  intimates,  p.  28,  that  if  '  those  great  civil  offices 
and  stations  which  confer  actual  power/  were  filled  by  *  men  of 
a  different  persuasion'  from  that  of  the  established  church,  '  they 
would,  and  must,  as  sincere  and  honest  men,  endeavour  to  over- 
turn that  establishment.'  This  seems  a  very  unjustifiable  in- 
ference;  for  to  give  men  places  of  trust  and  power  in  the  go- 
vernment, is  no  very  unlikely  way  to  interest  them  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  government.  Render  men  eligible  to  situations  of 
trust  and  power,  without  any  reference  to  peculiarities  of  religious 
opinion  ;  and  those  peculiarities  of  opinion  will  certainly  never 
render  them  hostile  to  the  government  under  which  they  hold 
places  of  trust  and  power. 

Political  exclusion  has  a  tendency  to  excite  a  lurking  animosity 
to  the  state ;  but  there  is  no  tendency  in  civil  benefits  to  ge- 
nerate sedition  or  disloyalty.  Nor  can  this  be,  whilst  the  moral 
constitution  of  man  remains  what  it  is.  In  order  still  further  to 
interest  all  denominations  of  believers  in  the  preservation  of  the 
church,  let  the  terms  of  ecclesiastical  communion  be  made  more 
comprehensive  ;  and  Charity  rather  than  Intolerance  be  placed  at 
the  portals  of  the  Establishment.  This  is  the  way,  and,  in  these  en- 
lightened times,  the  only  effectual  way,  to  give  not  only  strength 
but  permanence  both  to  the  church  and  to  the  state.  The  author 
is  mistaken  when  he  supposes  (p.  34),  that  dissensions,  arising 
from  religious  tenets,  are  incapable  of  being  allayed.  Is  Cha- 
rity, then,  so  very  inefficacious  ?  Has  Christ  preached  in  vain  ? 
Will  the  time  never  come  when  Charity  will  do  her  perfect  work, 
and  bid  the  troubled  waves  of  religious  animosity  be  still  ? 

At  p.  48,  the  author  suggests,  that  '  one  church  and  one 
liturgy  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose'  of  promulgating  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  '  than  the,  unlimited  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual opinion.'  Would  not  this  sentiment  be  more  consistent 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  than  a  Protestant  ?  (See  Mr.  Berington's 
Letters  to  Mr.  Evans.)  The  unlimited  exercise  of  individual 
opinion  on  points  of  faith  is  the  very  essence  of  Protestantism. 

Art.  %0*—To  the  Editor  of  the  Portuguese  Investigator  in  England, 
London,  Johnson,  1812,  Is.  6d. 

THIS  pamphlet  will  afford  some  useful  information  respecting 
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the  origin,  the  nature,  and  the   benefits  of  the   Royal  Oporto 
Wine  Company. 

Art.  21. — J  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  premature  Decay  in  our 
Wooden  Bulwarks,  with  an  Examination  of  the  Means  best  calcu- 
lated to  prolong  their  Duration.  By  Richard  Pering.  Esq.  of  his 
Majesty's  Yard  at  Plymouth  Dock.     London,  Wilkie,  1812. 

THIS  pamphlet  contains  many  important  suggestions  and 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  a  subject  which  has  the 
closest  connection  with  our  national  greatness  and  security,  and 
as  it  is  the  work  of  a  gentleman  of  long  and  extensive  experi- 
ence, it  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  most  attentive  consideration. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised* to  learn,  p.  11,  that  *  by  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  ship-building,  a  first-rate  man  of  war  becomes 
useless,  from  premature  decay,  in  Jive  or  siv  years;'  and,  that 
'  the  average  duration  of  the  navy  itself  may  be  said  to  be  li- 
mited to  eight  years.'  *  *  *  The  causes  of  this  rapid  de- 
cay, are  the  *  improper  methods  of  building,  caulking,  fastening/ 
&c.  Our  ships  are  said  to  perish  with  more  velocity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  foreign  timber  employed  in  their  con- 
struction ;  as  '  foreign  timber  is  uncommonly  susceptible  of  rot/ 
The  writer  recommends,  that  *  whatever  foreign  timber  is  used, 
should  be  used  by  itself;'  as  '  the  existence  of  this  sort  of  Ame- 
rican oak  never  exceeds  four  or  Jive  years,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  dry  rot.'  And  we  learn  (from  p.  41,  note),  that  when  the 
dry  rot  has  once  got  possession  of  a  ship,  it  cannot  be  extirpated, 
«  unless  the  ship  is  taken  to  pieces  and  the  infected  timber  is  re- 
moved/ The  writer  objects  to  the  mode  of  fastening  the  planks 
of  a  ship  to  her  side  by  treenails,  which  he  represents  as 
'  another  great  cause  of  decay  in  our  shipping/  He  recom- 
mends copper  bolts  as  a  substitute  for  the  treenail.  The  present 
mode  of  caulking,  which  he  describes,  appears  to  be  another 
very  efficient  cause  of  the  decay  in  our  shipping.  The  author 
recommends  what  he  thinks  an  improved  mode  of  fastening  by 
means  of  a  copper  nut  on  the  end  of  every  bolt.  He  also  re- 
commends what  he  deems  a  safer  and  more  judicious  mode  of 
caulking  the  seams  in  our  ships.  We  have  not  space  to  detail 
more  of  Our  author's  plan,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
pamphlet  itself.  We  will  only  add,  that  the  writer  calculates, 
that  if  the  various  regulations  which  he  proposes,  were  adopted, 
the  ships  composing  the  British  navy,  might  '  be  made  to  last 
twenty-four  years,  instead  of  eight;'  and,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
expence  which  is  now  incurred  both  in  money  and  timber,  might 
be  saved. 

Art.  22. — A  few  Plain  Questions  and  Observations  on  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  for  Men  who  dare  think  for  themselves  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  By  Walter  Bromley,  Paymaster  23d  Regiment  of 
Welch  Fusileers.     London,  Bailey,  18.2,  Is. 

Mr.  BROMLEY  remarks,  that  '  it  appears  paradoxical/  that, 
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whilst  we  are  displaying  so  much  zeal  in  disseminating  the  Bible, 
we  should,  by  our 

'  treatment  towards  the  Irish,  be  rigid  opponents  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  withholding  the  privileges  of  the 
constitution  from  so  great  a  part  of  the  population,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  force  upon  their  consciences  a  religion  foreign  to 
their  ideas,  and  contrary  to  the  established  customs  and  rites  of 
their  ancestors,'  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  B.  truly  adds,  that  '  all  coercive  measures  can  only  tend 
to  lessen  the  efficacy  of  the  word  of  God/ 

Art.  23. — A  Treatise  on  the  acknowledged  Superiority  of  the  French 
over  the  English  Officer  in  the  Field.  Extract  from  an  intended 
Publication  called  "  Campaigning  made  Easy"  recommended  to 
Officers  going  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  A  Farewell  Letter  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Welch  Fusileers  and  an  Essay  on  Happiness.  Lon- 
don, Bailey. 

SOME  of  Mr.  Bromley's  suggestions  merit  consideration, 
though  we  cannot  say,  that  he  has  thrown  any  new  light  on  hap- 
piness, to  which  he  tells  us,  that  man  is  a  stranger  in  this  world, 
and,  that  '  he  must  consequently  endeavour  to  obtain  it  in  the 
next  by  walking  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  godliness.' 

Art.  24. — Letters  that  have  lately  appeared  in  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Papers-,  under  different  Signatures,  on  the  Crusade  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century ;  collected  and  re-published,  and  addressed  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Grenville,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  the  Christians  residing  in  the  Counties  of  Oxford,  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Buckingham,  and  Berks.  By  Peter  the  Hermit. 
London,  Richardson,  1812,  4s. 

THOUGH  this  correspondence  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Papers,  we  notice  the  separate  publica- 
tion of  it,  in  order  to  be  instrumental  in  extending  its  circu- 
lation. 

POETRY. 

Art.  25.— '77m?  Nature  of  Man,  a  didactic  epistolary  Poem.     By  the 
Author  of  l  The  Conduct  of  Man.'     London,  Chappie,  1812. 

THE  author  of  the  present  publication  has  frequently,  (we 
cannot  charge  our  memories  with  the  how  often),  appeared 
before  the  bar  of  criticism.  And  he  is  one  of  those  magnani- 
mous beings  who  are  not  to  be  appalled  by  the  buffets  which 
•  flesh  is  heir  to'  in  the  poetic  line  of  life. 

He  very  obligingly  informs  us,  that  in  the  course  of  the  poem, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  oppose  the  epicurean  system  of  self-love. 
How  far  the  author  has  succeeded  must  be  left  to  the  decision 
of  those  who  have  more  self-love  than  ourselves.  We  certainly 
should  not  have  found  out  this  notable  attack  on  the  epicurean 
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system,  if  we  had  not  beeti  apprized  of  it ;  and,  now  we  have 
been  shewn  the  way,  it  is  as  schoolboys  say,  quite  a  discovery , 
a  mare's-nest.  The  poem  commences  with  an  introductory 
epistle,  beginning  with — 

'  Love !  love !  O  love  !  celestial  passion  !  pure  ! 

With  world  coeval !  and  with  world  t'endure !' 

*         *         *         * 

*  And,  O  sweet  love !  when  thou  mak'st  the  blood  rim 
high, 

My  God !  how  fine  to  think  of  thee,  and  die  !' 
Think  of  thee  and  die !  by  all  means,  '  die  all,  die  nobly,  die 
like  demi-gods !'  as  that  very  comical  personage  expresses  him- 
self in  the  laughable  comedy  of  the  Dramatist. — So  much  for 
love ;  almighty  love. — The  first  epistle  has  no  fewer  topics  than 
thirteen ;  all  of  equal  merit  with  respect  both  to  the  poetry,  and 
the  sense,  as  the  specimen  we  have  given.  The  second  epistle 
favours  us  with  the  same  happy  number  of  subjects ;  treated 
with  equal  propriety  and  elegance.  For  instance,  the  difference 
between  the  natural  and  acquired  appetite,  is  exhibited  in  the 
following : 

'  An  instance  take — for  instances  are  rife 

To  prove  this  fact  in  the  events  of  life — 

Job  is  abstemious :  Edgar  a  gourmand  : 

Place  Job  at  table  by  the  bon  vivant : 

He  eats  and  drinks ; — now,  as  his  food  goes  down, 

Knits  he  his  brow  with  discontented  frown? 

Or  is  he  heard,  in  peevish  mood,  to  say, 

"  This  meat's  ill  cook'd — here  footman,  take  away — 

Bring  a  clean  plate — this  other  dish  Til  try — 

As  for  the  wine,  may  I  this  instant  die, 

If  e'er  I  drank  such — better  none  at  all — 

Tis  only  fit  to  kill  a  hog  withal !" 

'  Job  says  not  this — in  men  like  him  we  see 

The  wants  of  nature  jilVd  up  easily* 
Query — by  what?  Hog  wash,  and  pea-shells?  We  pre- 
sume these'  may  Jill  up  Mr.  Job  to  his  satisfaction  ;  but,  for  our- 
selves, though  we  are  no  gourmands,  we  are  not  filled  up  so  con- 
tentedly ;  and  really  have  the  impudence  to  own,  that  a  nice 
comfortable  dinner  is  a  nice  comfortable  thing,  and  adds  very 
much  to  the  comforts  of  a  man's  life. 

The  third  epistle — Ah !  here  we  have  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  subjects ;  the  argument  consisting  only  of  eight ; 
but  let  not  the  reader  despond.  The  beauty  of  the  poem 
continues  the  same.  In  the  fourth  epistle,  we  rise  in  the 
numerical  scale  of  topics,  the  amount  making  ten.  The  fifth 
epistle  furnishes  us  with  nine ;  but  then  the  deficiency  is  amply 
made  up  by  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  which  repays  us  for  ail, 
and  ends  with  the  following  amiable  wish. 
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*  Now  friend,  farewell — yet,  ere  we  bid  adieu, 
Hear  the  good  wishes  which  I  make  for  you  : — 
Five  things  I  wish  you,  to  life's  journey's  end, 
"  Love  with  fond  woman,  virtue,  health,  wealth,  friend V 
The  five  good  wishes  put  us  in  mind  of  an  old  nursery  adage : 
'  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise' 
We  are  fearful  our  author  by  early  rising,  has  not  profited  in 
the  latter  accomplishment. 

— '  Once  more  farewell — I  fear  yo've  wasted  time, 
In  having  listen'd  to  my  lifeless  rhyme.' — 
Lifeless  enough  ;  to  this  we  most  cheerfully  subscribe  ; — and 
that  we  may  not  waste  any  more  time,  we  bid  farewell ;   and, 
we  trust,  a  long  farewell,  to  the  Conduct  and  the  Nature  of  Man. 

Art.  26. — Simple  Minstrelsy.  By  Mrs.  Cockle,  Author  of  Important 
Studies  for  the  Female  Sex,  Studies  from  Natural  History,  llic 
Juvenile  Journal,  and  several  other  Pieces,  dedicated,  by  permission, 
to  the  Viscountess  Powerscourt.  London,  Chappie,  1812,  price 
Ms.  ' 

THIS  volume  contains  no  less  than  seventy-four  pieces  -of 
poetry  on  various  subjects,  and  addresses  to  different  friends. 
Mrs.  Cockle  evinces  great  warmth  of  affection  towards  her  nu- 
merous friends,  as  there  is  scarcely  a  circumstance  upon  which 
our  fair  poetess  has  not  warbled  her  lyre.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, some  playful  lines  on  a  lady,  who  wore,  as  a  necklace, 
a  cluster  of  three  hearts :  and,  in  the  next  page,  we  have  verses 
to  a  lady  who  thought  proper  to  wear  a  necklace  without  the 
hearts.  We  have,  besides,  some  elegant  effusions  on  bridecake, 
on  a  bosom  friend,  &c. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  27. — The  Lennox  Family;  or,  What  D'ye  Think  of  the  World, 
a  Novel,  3  Vols.     London,  Rod  well,  1812. 

AMONGST  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  it  may  puzzle  a  person  of  tolerable  intellects  to 
know  where  to  fix  the  station  of  the  Lennox  Family.  All  we 
can  say,  is,  it  is  not  very  bad ;  and  we  may  give  a  point  blank 
negative  to  its  being  very  good.  As  to  the  indifference,  we  must 
allow,  that  it  is  indifferent  enough.  The  hero,  if  hero  he  can  be 
called,  does  not  interest  by  his  misfortunes ;  and  he  is  placed 
just  in  that  situation,  that  one  cares  not  what  becomes  of  him. 
In  fact,  the  Lennox  family,  we  are  compelled  to  confess,  are  a 
very  dull  set.  The  old  stale  story  of  a  young  man  of  fortune 
marrying  imprudently  a  country  curate's  daughter,  who  is  en- 
dowed, no  one  knows  how,  with  every  accomplishment  that 
woman  can  possess — an   inexorable  father,   difficulties   conco- 
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mitant  to  such  circumstances,  and  a  happy  finale,  make  the  full 
and  true  account  of  these  three  volumes,  which  will  neither  make 
the  sad  merry  nor  the  foolish  wise. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aet.  28. — A  New  Spanish  Grammar,  designed  for  every  Class  of 
.  Learners,  but  especially  for  such  as  are  their  own  Instructors,  in 
7  wo  Parts  :  Part  L  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  the 
Spanish  Language.  Part  II.  The  Rules  of  Etymology  and  Syntax 
fully  exemplified ;  with  Occasional  Notes  and  Observations.  And  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  Useful  Vocabulary,  Dialogues,  with  nu- 
merical References  to  the  Rules  in  the  Grammar,  a  few  Specimens 
of  Commercial  Documents,  an  Explanation  of  the  Rules  and  Prin- 
ciples of  Spanish  Poetry,  and  some  Rules  for  Derivation.  By 
L.  I.  A.  3P  Henry,  a  Native  of  Spain.  London,  Sherwood, 
1812. 

Mr.  M'HENRY  professes  to  have  received  a  liberal  education 
in  Spain,  and  to  have  resided  several  years  in  England,  during 
which,  he  has  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  pronun- 
ciation and  idiom  of  the  English  language.  As  it  was  the  au- 
thor's intention  particularly  to  adapt  this  grammar  to  the  neces- 
sity of  persons  who  wish  to  learn  the  Spanish  language  without  a 
master,  he  has  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  pronun- 
ciation. The  rules  are  laid  down  with  brevity  and  distinctness, 
and  sufficiently  illustrated  by  examples;  and,  in  short,  we  think, 
that  this  work  of  Mr.  M'Henry  will  be  a  useful  guide  to  those 
who  wish  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Spain. 

Art.  29. — Considerations  on  the  Causes  and  the  prevalence  of  Female 
Prostitution ;  and  on  the  most  practicable  and  efficient  Means  of 
abating  and  preventing  that,  and  all  other  Crimes  against  the  Virtue 
and  Safety  of  the  Community.  By  William  Hale.  London, 
Williams,  1812,  2s. 

IN  the  present  pamphlet,  Mr.  Hale  recommends  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  most  efficacious  means  of  counteracting  the  in- 
crease of  prostitution  and  other  immoralities.  These  means 
consist  in  the  vigorous  effort  of  tne  different  parishes  to  put  the 
existing  laws  in  force.  The  public  morals  of  every  parish  are 
entrusted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
composing  the  general  vestry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  its  paupers,  '  to  permit  no  gambling,  or  riotous  pro- 
ceedings in  any  of  their  public  houses,  to  suffer  no  prostitute  to 
lurk  in  their  streets,  nor  any  house  of  ill  fame  to  exist  within 
their  borders.'  But  Mr.  Hale  suggests,  that  there  is  iu  most 
parishes  a  general  disinclination  in  the  inhabitants  to  attend  to 
those  important  duties;  and  hence  but  few  comparatively  take 
any  active  part  in  the  deliberative  proceedings  or  practical 
management  of  the  parish  in  which  they  reside.     The  whole 
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business  is  thus  devolved  on  a  few,  by  whom  it  is  carelessly 
performed,  and  often  with  a  view  to  private  emolument  rather 
than  to  the  general  benefit.  Hence  the  persons,  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  more  laborious  and  menial  duties  of  the 
parish,  as  the  watchmen,  headboroughs,  &c.  are  often  disabled 
by  age,  infirmities,  or  other  causes,  from  executing  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  with  that  activity  and  vigilance,  which  are  requi- 
site for  the  interest  of  the  community.  The  inferior  offices  of 
the  parish,  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  peace,  are  filled  by  inefficient  persons  ;  as 
some  individuals,  bending  with  the  weight  of  years,  and  perhaps 
lame  or  deaf,  or  half-blind,  are  made  watchmen,  in  order  to 
keep  them  from  augmenting  the  list  of  parochial  paupers.  Mr. 
Hale  thinks,  and  with  good  reason,  that  if  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  different  parishes  did  not  shrink  from  their 
parochial  duties,  these  things  would  be  better  managed,  and  a 
sort  of  moral  police  might  be  established,  which  would  be  very 
favourable  to  the  decency  and  security  of  the  streets,  and  to 
the  general  interests  of  probity  and  virtue.  Mr.  Hale  says  that 
the  practicability  of  the  system,  which  he  has  recommended, 
has  been  confirmed  by  experience.  He  tells  us  that  there  is 
not  one  house  of  ill  fame,  in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Spitalfields,  in  which  he  resides ;  nor  *  a  prostitute  suffered  to 
parade  our  public  streets/  •  If/  says  he,  '  a  woman  of  this 
description  were  seen,  the  watchman,  upon  whose  walk  she  was 
discovered,  would  receive  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  neglect  of 
duty;  and,  if  the  offence  were  repeated,  he  would  instantly  be 
discharged/  He  adds,  that  by  the  prompt  exertions  of  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  assisted  by  the  constable  and 
headboroughs,  no  tipling  is  permitted  on  Sunday  in  the  public- 
houses,  and  that  his  parish,  though  the  abode  of  '  many  thou- 
sands of  the  lowest  classes  of  society/  exhibits  a  more  orderly 
appearance  than  any  parish  within  the  precincts  of  the  metro- 
polis. ^ 

Art.  30.  —  On  Marriage,  its  Obligations,  and  Forms,  as  a  divine 
Ordinance,  and  a  human  Institution.  By  the  late  Mayor  of  Pe- 
tersfield.     London,  Longman,  1812.    Is. 

THIS  late  mayor  of  Petersfield,  taking  into  his  serious  con- 
sideration the  deplorable  state  of  seduced  and  deserted  females, 
has  humbly  recommended  to  the  legislature  to  sanction  the 
following  measure,  which  he  proposes  as  an  efficacious  remedy 
for  the  evil  aforesaid. 

'  If  a  man/  says  the  ex-mayor,  '  seduce  a  virgin — any  man 
whatever,  otherwise  the  plan  of  prevention  would  be  narrowed, 
the  shall  become  his  during  life,  for  protection  and  maintenance. 
This  is  something  very  different  from  our  modern  fashionable, 
and  temporary  protection,  we  hear  much  about ;  and  so  it  was 
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intended.     It  is  that  retributive  justice  the  Divine  Law  requires, 
that  plan  of  prevention  that  can  cause  prostitution  to  cease.' 

The  late  mayor  of  Petersfield  appears  to  be  a  convert  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Madan,  the  well-known  author  of  Thelypthora ; 
but  he  will  not  probably  induce  many  to  be  of  the  same  opinion. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  reasoning. 

'  It  may  be  contended  that  not  much  is  to  be  concluded  from 
the  Jewish  practices  ;  because  the  Jews,  in  common  with  other 
eastern  nations,  were  polygamous ;  but  surely  something  is  to 
be  deduced  from  this,  that  their  best  men  were  so,  not  only 
without  prophetical  reproof;  but  the  issue  blessed  and  ho- 
noured, declared  inheritable,  and,  therefore,  legitimate.  How 
could  the  title  of  King  Solomou  be  made  out,  as  hereditary 
King  of  Israel,  except  he  was  the  lawful  son  of  David  ?  How 
support  l he  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  if  we  do  not  admit  a  plura- 
lity of  wives  as  lawful?  We  are  told,  absurdly  enough,  that 
though  lawful  to  the  Jews,  it  is  not  so  to  Christians ;  because 
Christ  has  condemned  it,  and  shewn  it  contrary  to  the  institution 
of  Marriage  and  the  seventh  commandment.  Let  that  infallible 
Interpreter  of  the  Law  speak  for  himself;  "  Think  not  that  I 
am  come  to  destroy  the  law  aud  the  prophets  ;  I  am  not  come 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil:"  And  then  declares,  ".  Till  heaven  and 
earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  As  this  imports,  if  not  one  jod, 
the  smallest  Hebrew  letter,  or  a  projection,  still  less,  distinguish- 
ing similar  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  pass  away ;  certainly 
then,  if  not  the  smallest  letter,  or  bit  of  a  letter,  clearly  not 
whole  words  and  sentences ;  not  a  law  that  has  for  its  object 
the  support  of  God's  moral  government  in  this  world,  relating 
to  the  important  concern  of  the  proper  conjunction  of  male  and 
female.  Our  Lord  did  answer  a  question  about  divorces;  and, 
in  doing  so,  he  refers  to  the  primary  institution  of  marriage,  for 
the  indissolubility  of  the  contract ;  which  is  a  decisive  argument 
against  divorce  for  slight  causes  ;  but  no  argument,  in  any 
bearing  of  it,  against  a  plurality  of  wives.  Indeed  no  question 
of  this  kind  was  put,  or  answered.  That  remains  as  it  did  be- 
fore ;  and  a  plurality,  if  ever  law,  in  certain  cases  to  prevent 
certain  disorders,  is  still  law,  and  must  remain  so  until  the  end 
of  time/ 

Art.  31. — A  new  Grammar  of  the  French  Language.  By  Domi- 
nique St.  Quentin)  M.  A.  The  Second  Edition.  London,  Long- 
man, 1812. 

THIS  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work,  the  first  of  which  was 
published  two-and-twenty  years  ago.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
free  from  intricacy,  and  so  far  not  likely  to  excite  the  disgust  of 
the  scholar  in  his  first  essay  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  foreign 
tongue. 
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Art.  I. — Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.     By  Maria  Edge- 
worth.     Vols.  IV.  V.  VI.     Johnson,  1812. 

AFTER  a  longer  interval  of  absence  than  was  suited  to 
the  impatience  of  her  friends  and  admirers,  this  most 
amusing:  and  valuable  writer  has  at  last  returned  to  them, 
bringing  with  her  stores  of  entertainment  for  the  summer 
months;  and  (if  properly  used),  of  instruction . for  the 
whole  lives  of  themselves,  their  children,  and  grand-chil- 
dren. It  may  seem  ungracious  to  receive  her  long-wished- 
for  visit  with  any  thing  but  smiles  of  the  most  complacent 
and  unbounded  approbation.  It  is  really  so  kind,  so  con- 
descending of  her  to-  visit  us  at  all.  What  then  will  be 
said  of  us,  if  we  salute  her,  even  on  the  threshold,  with 
the  voice  and  air,  not  of  censure — no,  that  would-  be  too 
abominable — but,  of  qualified  praise — of  doubt — at  least, 
of  hesitation  ?  Yet,  so  it  is — the  beauties  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  style,  the  pure  morality  of  her  fables,  her  accurate 
delineation  of  character  and  manners,  and  her  inimitably 
pleasing  manner  of  conveying  the  soundest  instruction,  are 
the  theme  of  every  body's  discourse.  The  brightness  of 
the  sun  has  been  celebrated  by  all  the  poets  since  the  crea- 
tion. We  fancy,  that  we  have  discovered  a  few  spots  on 
his  disk,  and  hasten  to  communicate  our  discovery,  not 
from  the  love  of  cavilling,  however  that  motive  may  by 
possibility  be  imputed  to  us — not  merely  from  the  love  of 
novelty,  although  it  is  certainly  better  (provided  it  can  be 
done  with  justice),  to  say  something  new  than  to  repeat  what 
all  the  world  has  been  saying  for  the  last  twenty  years ; 
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but  principally  at  least,  because  we  think,  what  we  have 
to  say,  is  in  some  degree  important,  with  a  view  to  that 
which  constitutes  the  highest  value  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
writings,  their  moral  tendency. 

c  What !  doubt  the  moral  tendency  of  Miss  Edgeworth^ 
tales  V  By  no  means.  The  only  doubt  we  would  express, 
is,  whether  the  tendency  of  some  of  them  might  not  have 
been  more  beneficial,  had  it  been  less  moral,  an  expla- 
nation which,  we  see  by  the  stare  on  the  countenances  of 
our  readers,  only  increases  the  difficulty.  Now  we  do 
not  profess  to  have  our  favourite  paradoxes  ready  to  bring 
out  upon  every  convenient  occasion,  nor  are  we  very  am- 
bitious to  be  thought  adepts  in  the  art  of  (as  some  face- 
tiously term  it),  '  astonishing  the  natives.'  We  really 
dislike  paradox  extremely,  and  take  leave,  therefore,  to 
observe,  that  that  which  we  are  afraid  of  having  mistaken 
for  such,  is  really  no  paradox  at  all. 

For  a  long  time  previous  to,  and  during  the  early  period 
of,  that  strange  and  unnatural  disorder  in  the  political  and 
moral  world,  which  is  called  the  French  revolution,  we 
were  deluged  with  sentiment,  of  the  most  absurd,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  most  pernicious  sort.  All  the  dis- 
tinctions of  vice  and  virtue,  all  the  barriers  of  pure  reli- 
gion and  sound  philosophy,  were  threatened  with  being 
overturned  by  a  flood  of  nonsense,  which  would  have  been 
merely  ridiculous,  had  it  not  been  extremely  dangerous. 
By  the  blessing  of  Providence  acting  on  the  calm  good 
sense  which  has  always  happily  distinguished  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  people,  the  voice  of  ridicule  at  last 
prevailed  (in  this  country  at  least),  over  the  sickly  brood 
of  a  debauched  imagination,  and  sentiment  was  fain  to  con- 
fine the  range  of  her  operations  to  those  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent which  were  best  prepared  to  welcome  her  sove- 
reignty. It  is  no  new  observation,  however,  (and,  by  the 
way,  Miss  Edgeworth  is  rather  fond  of  hackneyed  quota- 
tions), 

1  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia^  in  contraria  currunt.' 
False  sentiment  is  a  very  bad  thing — so  bad,  that  (after 
the  lamentable  examples  of  its  bad  effects  which  have 
passed  before  our  eyes),  it  is  hardly  safe  to  affirm,  and  yet 
we  think  it  true,  that  no  sentiment  at  all  is  still  worse. 
Good  sense  is  every  thing ;  but  good  sense  would  never 
voluntarily  banish  sentiment  altogether.  That  which  it  is 
fashionable  to  dignify  with  the  appellation  of  good  sense, 
is  utterly  at  variance  with  many  of  the  best  feelings  and 
passions  of  the  human  heart ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  who 
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(we  are  well  aware),  is  far  from  meaning  to  inculcate  a 
cold  and  selfish  philosophy,  has,  nevertheless,  in  our  opi- 
nion, complied  a  great  deal  too  much,  in  many  instances, 
with  that  which  we  will  venture  to  call  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine of  the  present  day. 

The  first  tale  in  the  present  volumes,  entitled  Vivian,  is 
(we  conceive),  more  obnoxious  to  this  censure  than  any  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  former  works;  though,  perhaps,  few 
are  entirely  exempt  from  it.  The  story  certainly  conveys 
a  most  useful  and  excellent  moral,  a  moral  of  peculiar  uti- 
lity at  such  a  time  as  this,  when  there  is  so  little  real  ori- 
ginality of  thought  and  character  among  us.  The  hero  is 
a  young  man  of  large  property,  of  a  good  and  highly  im- 
proved understanding,  of  excellent  heart  and  intentions, 
and  with  no  other  fault  than  that  most  common  and  most 
dangerous  fault,  a  want  of  firmness  and  decision  of  mind, 
a  too  ready  susceptibility  of  first  impressions,  and  a  too 
great  facility  of  temper.  It  is  a  very  beneficial  lesson, 
though  a  very  painful  one,  to  point  out  the  natural  and 
almost  imperceptible  gradations  bv  which  this  unhappy 
weakness  of  mind  conducts  its  victim  from  one  error  to 
another,  till  it  ends  in  rendering  him  an  object  of  detesta- 
tion to  himself  and  of  contempt  to  others.  The  upright- 
ness of  his  original  disposition  survives  all  his  misconduct 
and  folly,  and  attaches  that  sort  of  interest  and  compassion 
to  his  character,  which  must  move  the  reader's  tears  in 
spite  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  esteem.  If  we  have  any  ob- 
jection to  the  conduct  of  the  story,  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  hero  himself,  it  is,  that  (perhaps,  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  it),  his  misfortunes  are,  in  many  instances,  made 
to  look  too  much  like  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed  rather  than  the  immediate 
consequence  of  his  own  misdoing.  But  it  is  possibly  suffi- 
cient, that  those  circumstances  themselves  may  be  some 
how  or  other  traced  to  an  original  error  of  conduct. 
'Nullumn  umen  habes,  si  sit  Prudentia  ;  sed  te 
Nos  facimus  Fortuna  Deam,  Cceloque  locamus/ 

But  the  absence  of  prudence,  is  one  thing ;  its  exclusive 
operation  in  the  concerns  of  the  heart,  another ;  and  we 
complain,  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  not  sufficiently  born 
in  mind  this  distinction.  The  good  gentleman  and  lady  of 
her  drama,  who  (as  all  good  gentlemen  and  ladies  ought 
to  do,  and,  from  time  immemorial  in  tire  land  of  romance, 
have  always  done),  are  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony 
at  the  end  of  it,  are  so  extremely  good  (or  rather,  so  ex- 
tremely prudent),  so  admirably  philosophical,  j30  frigidly 
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amorous,  and  so  cautiously  kind,  that  it  really  makes  us 
quite  sick  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  we  sincerely  think, 
thai  the  holding  up  such  heartless  characters  as  models  of 
imitation,  is  likely  to  do  more  mischief  to  the  world  even 
than  thcEloisas,  Malvinas,  and  Amelie  Mansfield's,  whose 
moral  tendencies  have  been  so  justly  condemned.  The 
first  of  these  personages,  so  exceedingly  wise  in  their  own 
generation,  is  a  young  female,  who  falls  in  love  with  Vivian 
at  first,  for  a  very  unphilosophical  reason — so  much  so, 
that  the  unwary  reader  is  but  ill  prepared  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  story  for  the  systematic  prudence  which 
distinguishes  its  progress — for  no  other  reason,  indeed, 
than  because  she  cannot  help  it,  and  because  there  seems 
to  be  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  success  of  her  passion. 
The  insuperable  barrier  being  surmounted,  and  all  things 
in  as  fair  a  train  for  mutual  happiness  as  any  reasonable 
beings  (with  a  moderate  share  of  human  frailty  to  temper 
their  'prudence),  can  expect,  she  begins  to  perceive,  that 
there  exists  that  weakness  of  character  in  her  lover's  com- 

Eosition,  which,  as  the  excellence  of  his  heart  is  untainted 
y  it,  it  was  scarcely  the  part  of  a  lover  to  discern  at  all, 
and  which  (as  is  evident  from  the  sequel  of  his  eventful 
history),  an  union  with  a  sensible,  affectionate,  and  beloved 
wife,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  entirely  corrected. 
She  sends  him  to  make  a  parliamentary  campaign  in  Lon- 
don,  in  order  to  try  his  constancy  by  absence,  which,  if  she 
had  not  already  been  solemnly  engaged  to  him,  might  be 
all  very  proper:  but,  after  such  an  engagement,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  less  trial  the  better.  A  man  may 
well  desire  to  be  satisfied  of  the  firmness  of  a  house  before 
lie  purchases  it,  but  when  it  is  once  purchased,  if  he  sus- 
pects the  soundness  of  the  timbers  or  strength  of  the  ma- 
sonry, he  will  hardly  give  a  ball  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
his  floors,  except  in  the  hopes  of  their  giving  way,  and 
affording  him  a  pretext  for  dissolving  his  contract  and  re- 
covering the  purchase  money.  This  then  we  must  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  young  lady's  view  in  making  the 
trial  after  acceptance.  Poor  Vivian's  constancy  is  unable 
to  stand  the  shock  of  a  very  artful  woman's  battery,  aided 
by  such  a  complication  of  treachery  in  other  quarters,  that 
many  a  stouter  man  than  he  might  have  been  pitied  and 
excused  for  falling  a  victim  to  it.  He  falls,  however,  most 
unwillingly,  and  hit  quick  repentance  and  genuine  remorse 
might,  under  more  unfavourable  circumstances,  have  sub- 
dued the  resolves  of  any  but  a  merely  prudent  (that  is,  a 
merely  selfish)  woman.     As  it  is,  the  heart  of  the  very  sen- 
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sible  lady  in  question  refuses  to  be  moved ;  arid  to  her  re- 
fusal may  fairly  be  traeed  all  the  subsequent  calamities  of 
Vivian's  life.  Now,  if  either  Portia,  or  Jane  de  Montfort, 
or  any  other  exalted  female  character  either  of  history  or 
fable,  who  has  yet  claimed  the  love  and  admiration  of  the 
world,  could  have  acted  like  Miss  Edgeworth's  heroine, 
we  are  very  much  mistaken  in  our  judgment,  of  those 
justly  fascinating"  characters.  The  second  personage  of 
the  drama  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  is  a  friend  whose 
conduct  is  framed  very  much  on  the  same  prudent  prin- 
ciples as  those  of  the  lady  above  mentioned.  We  cannot 
now  afford  room  to  trace  the  particulars  of  that  conduct. 
After  making  no  attempts  whatever  to  heal  the  breach 
which  he  can  only  be  said  not  intentionally  to  have  wi- 
dened, and  after  poor  Vivian  (in  consequence  of  the  double 
desertion  both  of  friend  and  mistress),  has  been  cast  away, 
as  it  were,  by  accident,  on  a  merely  convenient  marriage, 
these  very  wise  persons  begin  to  discover,  that  they  are 
just  fitted  to  suit  each  other,  and  the  reader  is  left  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  tale  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  that, 
after  due  time  past  in  lamenting  the  fatal  catastrophe  (of 
which,  we  think,  that  they  might  reasonably  blame  them- 
selves as  the  authors),  they  will  receive  the  reward  of  so 
much  good  and  prudent  conduct  in  so  very  suitable  an 
union.  Nor  can  Miss  Edgeworth  be  accused  of  leaving, 
her  readers  in  a  painful  state  of  suspense  by  concluding 
her  story  without  coming  to  the  actual  conclusion  of  the 
expected  nuptials ;  since,  should  any  thing  occur  to  in- 
terrupt their  consummation,  they  may  rest  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, that  minds  so  well  regulated  as  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman and  lady  in  question,  would  suffer  a  very  small,  or 
a  very  temporary  diminution  of  happiness  in,  an  event 
which  inevitably  would  drive  any  old-fashioned  lover 
either  to  madness  or  suicide.  Miss  Edgeworth  ridicules 
the  principle  of  the  marriages  de  convenance9  which  were 
established  by  the  ancien  regime,  very  justly;  and  would 
substitute  in  the  room  of  them  another  sort  of  marriage  de 
convenance,  to  which  we  have  at  least  equally  strong  ob- 
jections. If  love  is  to  become  a  subject  of  calculation,  it 
really  appears  to  us  a  matter  of  little  importance  whether 
the  calculation  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  number  of 
acres  in  a  rent  roll,  or  of  quarters  in  a  coat  of  arms,  or  by 
a  precise  measurement  of  yards  and  inches  in  certain  moral 
qualifications.  Mr.  Malthus  himself  might  be  alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  such  a  system  as  that  which  the  tale 
of  '  Vivian'  appears  to  recommend ;  and,  in  a  moral  sense, 
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we  very  much  prefer  the  old  doctrine  which  made  love  the 
business,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart,  and  rendered 
matrimony  the  means,  not  the  end,  the  trial,  not  the  result, 
of  moral  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  second*. tale,  that  of  '  Emilie  de  Coulanges,'  puts  ua 
again  in  the  best  of  humours  with  the  author,  and  deserves 
to  be  ranked  among  the  happiest  specimens  which  have  yet 
been  furnished  us  of  her  accurate  perception  and  easy  de- 
lineation of  character.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  often- 
repeated  maxim  which  Miss  Edgeworth  thus  expresses — 
i  Occasion  for  a  great  sacrifice  of  the  heart  occurs,  perhaps, 
but  once  in  a  lite,  whilst  small  sacrifices  of  temper  are  re- 
quisite every  day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day ;'  and,  on 
another,  also,  which  is  no  less  certain,  though  it  has  been 
less  frequently  enforced,  and  perhaps  hardly  enough  un- 
derstood, and  which  we  proceed  to  give  in  the  author's  own 
language,  together  with  her  application  of  it  to  the  cha- 
racter of  her  imaginary  personage. 

'  Those  who  receive  and  those  who  confer  great  favours,  are 
both  in  difficult  situations ;  but  the  part  of  the  benefactor  is 
the  most  difficult  to  support  with  propriety.  What  a  combina- 
tion of  rare  qualities  is  essential  for  this  purpose!  Amongst 
others,  sense,  delicacy,  and  temper.  Mrs.  Somers  possessed  all 
but  the  last ;  and,  unluckily,  she  was  not  sensible  of  the  inv- 
portance  of  this  deficiency.  Confident  and  proud,  that,  upon 
all  the  graud  occasions  where  the  human  heart  is  put  to  the  trial, 
she  could  display  superior  generosity,  she  disdained  attention  to 
the  minutiae  of  kindness/ 

1  The  moment  she  was  irritated,  she  judged  without  common 
sense ;  never  from  general  observation,  but  always  from  par- 
ticular instances.  It  was  in  vain,  that  Emilie  disclaimed  the  mo- 
tives attributed  to  her ;  she  was  obliged  to  wait  the  return  of 
her  friend's  reason,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  bear  her  re- 
proaches, which  she  did  with  infinite  patience.  Unfortunately, 
this  patience  soon  became  the  source  of  fresh  evils.  Because 
Emilie  was  so  gentle,  and  so  ready  to  acknowledge  and  to  be- 
lieve herself  to  be  in  the  wrong,  Mrs.  Somers  became  convinced, 
that  she  herself  was  in  the  right  in  all  her  complaints ;  and  she 
fancied,  that  she  had  great  merit  in  passing  over  so  many  defects 
in  one  whom  she  had  so  mueh  obliged,  and  who  professed  so 
much  gratitude.  Between  the  fits  of  her  ill  humour,  she  would, 
however,  waken  to  the  full  sense  of  Emilie's  goodness,  and  would 
treat  her  with  particular  kindness,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the 
past.  Then,  if  Emilie  could  not  immediately  resume  that  easy, 
gay  familiarity  of  manner,  which  she  used  to  have  before  experi- 
ence had  taught  her  the  fear  of  offending,  Mrs.  Somers  grew 
angry  again,  and  decided,  that  Emilie  had  not  sufficient  elevation 
of  soul  to  understand  her  character,  or  to  forgive  the  little  in- 
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firmities  of  the  best  of  friends.  When  she  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  suspicion,  every  thing  that  Emilie  said  or  looked, 
was  confirmation  strong.  Mrs.  Somers  was  apt,  in  conversation, 
to  throw  out  general  reflections,  that  were  meant  to  apply  to  par- 
ticular persons ;  or  to  speak  with  one  meaning,  obvious  to  all  the 
company,  and  another,  to  be  understood  only  by  some  individual 
whom  she  wished  to  reproach.  This  art,  which  she  had  often 
successfully  practised  upon  Emilie,  she  for  that  reason  suspected, 
that  Emilie  tried  upon  her.  And  then  the  utmost  ingenuity  was 
employed  to  torture  words  into  strange  meanings :  she  would 
misinterpret  the  plainest  expressions,  or  attribute  to  them  some 
double,  mysterious  signification/ 

But  Mrs.  Somers  was  not  only  generous — she  was  also 
candid,  and  not  more  frequently  gave  pain  by  the  irrita- 
bility of  her  temper,  and  want  of  attention  to  the  due  regu- 
lation of  it,  than  she  made  the  most  ample  amends  for  her 
fault  (after  discovering  it),  which  can  be  made  by  con- 
fession and  apology. 

'  No  one  tasted  the  joys  of  reconciliation  more  than  Emilie; 
but,  after  reiterated  experience,  she  was  inclined  to  believe,  that 
they  cannot  balance  the  evils  of  quarrelling.  Mrs.  Somers  was 
one  of  those  ladies,  who  "  confess  their  faults,  but  never  mend ; 
and  who  expect,  for  this  gratuitous  candour,  more  applause  than 
others  would  claim  for  the  real  merit  of  reformation." 

1  So  far  did  Mrs.  Somers  carry  her  admiration  of  her  own 
candour,  that  she  was  actually  upon  the  point  of  quarrelling 
again  with  Emilie  the  next  morning,  because  she  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  magnanimity  with  which  she  had  con- 
fessed herself  to  be  ill-tempered.  These  few  specimens  are  suf- 
ficient to  give  an  idea  of  this  lady's  power  of  tormenting ;  but, 
to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  their  effect  upon  Emilie's  spirits, 
we  must  conceive  the  same  sort  of  provocations  to  be  repeated, 
«very  day,  for  several  months.  Petty  torments,  incessantly  re- 
peated, exhaust  the  most  determined  patience.  It  is  said,  that 
the  continual  falling  of  a  single  drop  of  water  upon  the  head,  is 
the  most  violent  torture  that  human  crnelty  has  yet  invented/ 

The  preceding  extracts  will  render  this  admirably  drawn 
character  so  intelligible  to  our  readers,  as  to  enable  them 
to  feel  the  exquisite  truth  and  consistency  of  the  following 
letter,  which  this  tormentor  of  herself  and  others  is  made 
to  write  to  a  confidential  friend,  on  occasion  of  one  of  her 
ridiculous  quarrels  with  the  gentle  and  prudent  Emilie, 
and  her  mother,  an  emigrant  countess. 

'  For  once,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  secure  of  your  sympathizing 
in  my  indignation — my  long  suppressed,  just,  virtuous,  indigna- 
tion— yes,  virtuous ;  for  I  do  hold  indignation  to  be  a  part  of 
virtue  :  it  is  the  natural,  proper  expression  of  a  warm  heart  and 
a  strong  character  against  the  cold-blooded  vices  oi  meanness 
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and  ingratitude.  Would  that  those,  to  whom  I  allude,  could  feel 
it  as  a  punishment !  But  ho,  this  is  not  the  sort  of  punishment 
they  are  formed  to  feel.  Nothing  but  what  comes  home  to  their 
interests,  their  paltry  interests  !  their  pleasures,  their  selfish 
pleasures !  their  amusements,  their  frivolous  amusements !  can 
touch  souls  of  this  sort.  To  this  half  formed  race  of  worldlings, 
who  are  scarce  endued  with  a  moral  sense,  the  generous  expres- 
sion of  indignation  always  appears  something  incomprehensible, 
ridiculous,  or,  in  their  language,  outre!  inoui!  With  such 
beings,  therefore,  I  always  am,  as  much  as  my  nature  will  allow 
me  to  be,  upon  my  guard  ;  I  keep  within,  what  they  call,  the 
bounds  of  politeness,  their  dear  politeness !  What  a  system  of 
simagree  it  is,  after  all !  And  how  can  honest  human  nature 
bear  to  be  penned  up  all  its  days  by  the  Chinese  paling  of  cere- 
mony, or  that  French  filigree  work,  politeness.  English  human 
nature  cannot  endure  this  as  yet;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  heartily 
glad  of  it.     Now  to  the  point. 

'  You  guess,  that  I  'am  going  to  speak  of  the  Coulanges.  Yes, 
my  dear  friend,  you  were  quite  right  in  advising  me,  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  them,  not  to  give  way  blindly  to  my  en- 
thusiasm ;  not  to  be  too  generous,  or  to  expect  too  much  grati- 
tude. Gratitude !  why  should  I  ever  expect  to  meet  any  ? 
WThere  I  have  most  deserved,  most  hoped  for  it,  I  have  been 
always  most  disappointed.  My  life  has  been  a  life  of  sacrifices, 
thankless  and  fruitless  sacrifices !'  &c.  &c. 

'  Despairing,  utterly  despairing,  of  gratitude  from  my  own 
family  and  natural  .friends,  I  endeavoured  to  form  friendships 
with  strangers/  &c.  &c. — '  And  by  all  I  nave  done,  all  I  have 
suffered,  what  have  I  gained  ?  Not  a  single  friend,  except  your- 
self. You,  on  whom  I  have  never  conferred  the  slightest  favour, 
you  are,  at  this  instant,  the  only  friend  upon  earth  by  whom  I 
am  really  beloved.  To  you,  who  know  my  whole  history,  I  may 
speak  of  myself,  as  I  have  done,  Heaven  knows !  not  with  va- 
nity, but  with  deep  humiliation  and  bitterness  of  heart.  The 
experience  of  my  whole  life  leaves  me  only  the  deplorable  con- 
viction, that  it  is  impossible  to  do  good,  that  it  is  vain  to  hope 
even  for  friendship,  from  those  whom  we  oblige. 

'  My  last  disappointment  has  been  cruel,  in  proportion  to  the 
fond  hopes  I  had  formed.  I  cannot  cure  myself  of  this  credu- 
lous folly.  I  did  form  high  expectations  of  happiness  from  the 
society  and  gratitude  of  this  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cou- 
langes ;  but  the  mother  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  frivolous  French 
comtesse,  ignorant,  vain,  and  positive,  as  all  ignorant  people  are ; 
full  of  national  prejudices,  which  she  supports  in  the  most  ab- 
surd and  petulant  manner.  Possessed  with  the  insanity,  com- 
mon to  all  Parisians,  of  thinking,  that  Paris  is  the  whole  world, 
and,  that  nothing  can  be  good  taste,  or  good  sense,  or  good 
manners,  but  what  is  a  la  mode  de  Paris;  through  all  her  boasted 
politeness,  you  see,  even  by  her  mode  of  praising,  that  she  has 
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a  most  illiberal  contempt  for  all  who  are  not  Parisians.  She 
considers  the  rest  of  the  world  as  barbarians.  I  could  give  you 
a  thousand  instances;  but  her  conversation  is  really  so  frivolous, 
that  it  is  not  worth  reciting,'  &c.  &c.  &c. — '  I  never  yet  saw  so 
thoroughly  selfish  and  unfeeling  a  human  being. 

'The  daughter  has  as   far  too  much,   as  the  mother  has  too 
little  sensibility.     Emilie  plagues  me  to  death  with  her  fine  feel- 
iogs,  and  her  sentimentality,  and  all  her  French  parade  of  affec- 
tion, and  superfluity  of  endearing  expressions,  which  "mean  no- 
thing, and  disgust  English  ears  :  she  is  always  fancying,  that  I 
am  angry  and  displeased  with  her  or  her  mother;  and  then  I  am 
to   have  tears,   and  explanations  and  apologies:  she  has  not  a 
mind  large  enough  to  understand  my  character,  and,  if  I  were  to 
explain  to  eternity,  she  would  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
Yet,  after  all,  there  is  something  so  ingenuous  and  affectionate 
about  this  girl,  that  I  cannot  help  loving  her,  and  that  is  what 
provokes  me ;  for  she  does  not,  nor  ever  can,  feel  for  me  the 
affection  that  I  have  for  her.     My  little  hastiness  of  temper  she 
has  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  bear.     I  see  she  is  dread- 
fully afraid  of  me,  and  more  constrained  in  my  company  than  in 
that  of  any  other  person.     Not  a  visitor  comes,  however  insig- 
nificant, but  Mademoiselle  de  Coulanges  seems  more  at  her  ease, 
and  converses  more  with  them  than  with  me.     She  talks  to  me 
only  of  gratitude  and  such  stuff.     She  is  one  of  those  feeble 
persons,  who,  wanting  confidence  in  themselves,  are  continually 
afraid  that  they  shall  not  be  grateful  enough ;  and  so  they  re- 
proach and  torment  themselves,  and  refine  and  sentimentalize, 
till  gratitude  becomes  burdensome  (as  it  always  does  to  weak 
minds),  and  the  very  idea  of  a  benefactor  odious.   Mademoiselle 
de  Coulanges  was  originally  unwilling  to  accept  any  obligation 
from  me :  she  knew  her  own  character  better  than  I  did.     I  do 
not  deny,  that  she  has  a  heart,  but  she  has  no  soul :    I  hope  you 
understand  and  feel  the  difference.     I  rejoice,  my  dear  Lady 
Littleton,  that  you  are  coming  to  town  immediately.     I  am  ha- 
rassed to  death   between  want  of  feeling  and  fine  feeling.     I 
really  long  to  see  you,  and  to  talk  over  all  these  things.  Nobody 
but  you,  my  dear  friend,  ever  understood  me.     Farewell ! 

1  Your's  affectionately,  A.  SOMERS.' 

To  this  long  letter,  Lady  L.  returned  the  following 
short  note : 

'  I  hope  to  see  you  the  day  after  to-morrow,  my  dear  friend  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  do  not  decide,  irrevocably,  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Coulanges  has  no  soul. 

«  Your's  affectionately,  L.  LITTLETON.' 

Some  time  afterwards,  this  Lady  Littleton,  who  fs  a 

woman  of  excellent  sense,  and  of  that  enviable  calmness 

and  regulation  of  mind  which  has  alone  enabled  her  to 

maintain  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  her  capricious 
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friend,  is  made  by  her  the  referee  of  one  of  her  silly  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  with  her  poor  protegee.  We  shall  ex- 
tract from  her  award  only  enough  to  complete  the  picture 
which  is  now  set  before  our  readers,  and  sum  up  the  moral 
of  the  tale. 

'  Perhaps,  you  would  rather  have  a  compliment  to  your  gene- 
rosity, thau  to  your  justice;  but  in  this  I  shall  not  indulge  you, 
because  I  think  you  already  set  too  high  a  value  upon  gene- 
rosity. It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  my  dear  friend, 
to  believe,  that  by  making  great  sacrifices,  and  conferring  great 
benefits)  you  could  ensure  to  yourself,  in  return,  affection  and 
gratitude.  You  mistake  both  the  nature  of  obligation,  and  the 
effect  which  it  produces  on  the  human  mind.  Obligations  may 
command  gratitude,  but  can  never  ensure  love/ — ■  Temper  is 
doubly  necessary  to  those  who  love,  as  you  do,  to  confer  fa- 
vours :  it  is  the  duty  of  a  benefactress  to  command  her  feelings, 
and  to  refrain  absolutely  from  every  species  of  direct  or  indirect 
reproach  ;  else  her  kindness  becomes  only  a  source  of  misery ; 
and,  even  from  the  benevolence  of  her  disposition,  she  derives 
the  means  of  giving  pain.  It  is  said,  that  the  bee  extracts  the 
venom  of  her  sting  from  her  own  honey/ 

In  the  tale  of  '  The  Absentee,'  Miss  Edgeworth  takes 
us  back  to  her  own  country,  and  to  the  people  whom  she 
so  well  understands,  and  has  so  often  represented  in  the 
most  lively,  accurate,  and  affecting  manner.  We  shall 
hardly  be  suspected  of  insensibility  to  the  wrongs  and  dis- 
tresses of  Ireland,  nor  are  we  blind  to  the  obvious  and  in- 
teresting truth,  that  amidst  all  her  calamities,  the  most 
Eainful,  if  not  the  deepest  wounds  that  she  has  sustained, 
ave  been  those  which  are  inflicted  by  the  ingratitude  and 
desertion  of  her  own  offspring.  It  is  to  this  last  evil,  that 
the  moral  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  tale  applies,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope,  that  it  may  produce  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  those  great  landed  proprietors  who  are 
sacrificing  their  fortunes,  their  time,  and  all  the  respecta- 
bility and  usefulness  of  their  persons  and  characters,  by 
living  in  a  state  of  voluntary  banishment  from  their  native 
homes,  in  positive,  or  (at  least),  comparative  insignificance 
in  this  country.  But,  while  the  design  and  tendency  of 
Miss  Edgeworth's  fable  cannot  be  sufficiently  approved 
and  enforced  by  all  classes  of  readers,  to  whom  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland,  the  real  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
are.  dear  and  valuable,  we  think  her  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  over-colouring  her  picture  and  caricaturing  her 
subject  to  an  extent  which  may,  we  fear,  essentially  de- 
tract from  the  utility  of  her  labours.  Her  imagination 
appears  to  us  to  be  almost  disordered  in  some  points  con- 
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nected  with  her  favourite  views  and  objects.  For  instance, 
it  is  quite  grotesque  to  represent  the  Irish,  especially  those 
of  family,  fortune,  and  character,  as  the  objects  of  fashion- 
able ridicule.  The  case,  as  far  as  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  is  decidedly  the  reverse ;  we  are  even 
persuaded,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  the  circumstance  of  being  Irish  does, 
cceteris  paribus,  operate  in  favour  of  those  who  wish  to 
become  the  objects  of  distinguished  civility  and  attention. 
Of  this,  we  are  sure,  that  in  common  life,  the  vulgar  pre^ 
judices  against  the  Irish  character,  are  sinking  very  fast 
into  merited  disrepute ;  and,  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  we 
would  only  ask  any  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  our  theatres  (no  bad  criterion  of  the  taste  of  the  town), 
whether  the  loud  applauses  which  have,  night  after  night, 
almost  torn  to  pieces  the  frail  boards  of  the  Lyceum  at  the 
representation  of  that  very  dull  comedy,  '  The  Sons  of 
Erin,'  would  not  be  converted  into  most  obstreperous  and 
universal  hisses,  should  any  unhappy  wight  of  a  manager 
so  far  mistake  his  own  interest  as  to  think  of  bringing 
forward  an  Irish  sharper  or  fortune-hunter?  In  this 
country,  political  toleration  is  much  more  slow  in  its  pro- 
gress than  general  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  the  virtual 
repeal  of  restriction  laws  often  precedes  by  a  full  century 
or  two  their  legislative  abrogation.  Of  the  manners  and 
characters  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  we  cannot  venture  to 
hold  up  our  own  conjectures  in  opposition  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  experience  ;  but  we  cannot  help  hinting,  that  it  is 
a  long  while  since  Astraea  abandoned  tne  country,  at  least 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  we  should 
not  have  believed  (had  not  Miss  Edgeworth  assured  us  of 
it),  that  my  Lord  Colambre  could,  without  the  interpo- 
sition of  a  miracle  in  his  favour,  have  met  in  one  day  with 
so  many  honest,  brave,  disinterested,  affectionate,  kind, 
good,  sensible,  well-educated,  refined,  sentimental,  moral, 
and  religious  poor  people,  as  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
find  on  his  progress  through  his  father's  estate  at  Clon- 
brony. 

But  a  truce  with  criticism.  Let  us  now  refresh  our 
readers  with  a  short  specimen  of  Miss  EdgeWorth's  cha- 
racteristic delineation  of  her  beloved  countrymen  in  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  written  on  the  occasion  of  the 
return  of  the  absentee's  family. 

•  Old  Nick's  gone,  and  St.  Dennis  along  with  him,  to  the  place 
he  comes  from— praise  be  to  God  !     The  ould  lord  has  found 
him  out  in  his  tricks ;  and  I  helped  him  to  that,  through  the 
I 
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young  lord  that  I  driv,  as  I  informed  you  in  ray  last  when  lie 
was  a  Welchman,  which  was  the  best  turn  ever  I  did,  though  I 
did  not  know  it  no  more  than  Adam  that  time.  So  ould  Nick's 
turned  out  of  the  agency  clean  and  clear,  and  the  day  after  it 
was  known,  there  was  surprising  great  joy  through  the  whole 
country  ;  not  surprising  either,  but  just  what  you  might,  knowing 
him  rasonably  expect.  He  (that  is,  Old  Nick  and  St.  Dennis), 
would  have  been  burnt  that  night — I  mane,  in  effigy,  through 
the  town  of  Clonbrony,  but  that  the  new  man,  Mr.  Burke,  come 
down  that  day  too  soon  to  stop  it,  and  said,  "  it  was  not  be- 
coming to  trample  on  the  fallen,"  or  something  that  way,  that 
put  an  end  to  it;  and  though  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
many,  and  to  me  in  particular,  I  could  not  but  like  the  jantleman 
the  better  for  it  any  how.  They  say,  he  is  a  very  good  jantle- 
man, and  as  unlike  old  Nick  or  the  saint  as  can  be;  and  takes  no 
duty  fowl,  nor  glove,  nor  sealing  money ;  nor  asks  duty  work, 
nor  duty  turf.  Well,  when  I  was  disappointed  of  the  effigy,  I 
comforted  myself  by  making  a  bonfire  of  old  Nick's  big  rick  of 
duty  turf,  which,  by  great  luck,  was  out  in  the  road,  away  from 
all  dwelling  house,  or  thatch,  or  yards,  to  take  fire  ;  so  no  danger 
in  life  or  objection.  And  such  another  blaze!  1  wished  you'd 
seen  it — -and  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  town  and 
country,  far  and  near,  gathered  round  it,  shouting  and  dancing 
like  mad  !  and  it  has  light  as  day  quite  across  the  bog  as  far  as 
Bartley  Finnigan's  house.  And  I  heard  after,  they  seen  it  from 
all  part  of  the  three  counties,  and  they  thought  it  was  St. 
John's  Eve  in  a  mistake— or  couldn't  make  out  what  it  was  ;  but 
all  took  it  in  good  part,  for  a  good  sign,  and  were  in  great  joy. 
As  for  St.  Dennis  and  ould  Nick,  an  attorney  had  his  foot  upon 
'em,  with  an  habere,  a  latitat,  and  three  executions  hanging  over 
'em ;  and  there's  the  end  of  rogues !  and  a  great  example  in  the 
country.  And—no  more  about  it :  for  I  can't  be  wasting  more 
ink  upon  them  that  don't  desarve  it  at  my  hands,  when  I  want  it, 
for  them  that  do,  you  shall  see.  So  some  weeks  past,  and  there 
vt&s  great  cleaning  at  Clonbrony  Castle,  and  in  the  town  of 
Clonbrony;  and  the  new  agents'  smart  and  clever;  and  he  had 
the  glaziers,  and  the  painters,  and  the  slaters  up  and  down  in  the 
town  wherever  wanted ;  and  you  wouldn't  know  it  again. 
Think's  I,  this  is  no  bad  sign  !  Now  cock  up  your  ears,  Pat ! 
for  the  great  news  is  coming,  and  the  good.  The  mostors'  come 
home — long  life  to  him  ! — and  family  come  home  yesterday,  all 
entirely  !  The  ould  lord  and  the  young  lord  (ay,  there's  the 
man,  Paddy !)  and  my  lady,  and  Miss  Nugent,  and  I  driv  Miss 
Nugent's  maid,  that  maid  that  was,  and  another ;  so  I  had  the 
luck  to  be  in  it  along  wid  'em,  and  see  all,  from  first  to  last. 
And  feist,  I  must  tell  you  my  young  Lord  Colambre  remembered 
and  noticed  me  the  minute  he  lit  at  our  inn,  and  condescended 
to  beckon  at  me  out  of  the  yard,  and  axed  me — "  Friend,  Larry," 
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says  he,  "  did  you  keep  your  promise  ?"-*-My  oath  again  the 
whiskey,  is  it?  says  I.  My  lord,  I  surely  did,  said  I,  which  was 
true,  as  all  the  country  knows  I  never  tasted  a  drop  since.  And 
I'm  proud  to  see  your  honour,  my  lord,  as  good  as  your  word 
too,  and  back  again  among  us.  So  then  there  was  a  call  for  the 
horses ;  and  no  more  at  that  time  passed  betwix'  my  young  lord 
and  me,  but  that  he  pointed  me  out  to  the  ould  one,  as  I  went 
off.  I  noticed  and  thanked  him  for  it  in  my  heart,  though  I  did 
not  know  all  the  good  was  to  come  of  it.  Well,  no  more  of 
myself,  for  the  present. 

.'  Ogh,  it's  I  driv  'em  well ;  and  we  all  got  to  the  great  gate  of 
the  park  before  sun-set,  and  as  fine  an  evening  as  ever  you  see ; 
with  the  sun  shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  ladies  no- 
ticed the  leaves  changed,  but  not  dropped,  though  so  late  in  the 
season.  I  believe  the  leaves  knew  what  they  were  about,  and 
kept  on,  on  purpose  to  welcome  tnem;  and  the  birds  were 
singing,  and  I  stopped  whistling,  that  they  might  hear  them. 
But  sorrow  bit  could  they  hear  when  they  got  to  the  park-gate, 
for  there  was  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  shout,  as  you  never  see; 
and  they  had  the  horses  off  every  carriage  entirely,  and  drew  'em 
home,  with  blessings,  through  the  park.  And,  God  bless  'em, 
when  they  got  ou",  they  did'nt  go  and  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
great  drawing  room,  but  went  straight  out  to  the  tirrass,  to  sa- 
tisfy the  eyes  and  hearts  that  followed  them.  My  lady  laning 
on  my  young  lord,  and  Miss  Grace  Nugent  that  was — the  beau- 
tifullest  angel  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on,  with  the  finest  com- 
plexion and  sweetest  of  smiles,  laning  upon  the  ould  lord's  arm, 
who  had  his  hat  off,  bowing  to  all,  and  noticing  the  old  tenants 
as  he  passed,  by  name.  O,  there  was  a  great  gladness  and  tears 
in  the  midst,  for  joy  I  could  scarce  keep  from  myself. 

1  After  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  tirrass,  my  Lord  Colambre 
quit  his  mother's  arm  for  a  minute,  and  he  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  slope,  and  looked  down  and  through  all  the  crowd  for  some 
one. 

■  Is  it  the  widow,  O'Neill,  my  lord  ?  says  I,  she's  yonder, 
with  the  spectacles  on  her  nose,  betwixt  her  son  and  daughter, 
as  usual. 

*  Then  my  lord  beckoned,  and  they  did  not  know  which  of  the 
tree  would  stir ;  and  then  he  gave  tree  beckons  with  his  own 
finger,  and  they  all  tree  came  fast  enough  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  fore  next  my  lord ;  and  he  went  down  and  helped  the 
widow  up  (O,  he's  the  true  jantleman),  and  brought  'em  all  tree 
upon  the  tirrass,  to  my  lady  and  Miss  Nugent,  and  1  was  up 
close  after,  that  I  might  hear,  which  was'nt  maimers,  but  I 
could'nt  help  it.  So  what  he  said,  I  don't  well  know,  for  I  could 
not  get  near  enough,  after  all.  But  I  saw  my  lady  smile  very 
kind,  and  take  the  widow,  O'Neill,  by  the  hand,  and  then  my 
Lord  Colambre  'troduced  Grace  to  Miss  Nugent,  and  there  was 
the  word  namesake,  and  something  about  a  check  curtains  ;  but 
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whatever  it  was,  they  was  all  greatly  pleased  ;  then  my  Lord 
Colambre  turned  and  looked  for  Brian,  who  had  fell  back,  and 
took  him  with  some  commendation  to  my  lord,  his  father.  And 
my  lord,  the  mostor,  said,  which  I  didn't  know  till  after,  that 
they  should  have  their  house  and  farm  at  the  ould  rent;  and  at 
the  surprise,  the  widow  dropped  down  dead  ;  and  there  was  a 
cry  as  for  ten  herrings.  "  Be  qu'ite,"  says  I,  "  she's  only  kilt 
for  joy ;"  and  I  went  and  lift  her  up,  for  her  son  had  no  more 
strength  that  minute  than  the  child  new-born ;  and  Grace 
trembled  like  a  leaf,  as  white  as  the  sheet,  but  not  long,  for  the 
mother  came  too,  and  was  as  well  as  ever  when  I  brought  some 
wat,er,  which  Miss  Nugent  handed  to  her  with  her  own  hand. 

'  That  was  always  pretty  and  good,  said  the  widow,  laying  her 
hand  upon  Miss  Nugent,  "and  kind  and  good  to  me  and 
mine." 

'  That  minute,  there  was  music  from  below.  The  blind  harper, 
O'Neill,  with  his  harp,  that  struck  up  Gracey  Nugent."' 

We  would  gladly  transcribe  the  whole  of  this  charming 
epistle,  but  have  already  very  far  exceeded  the  bounds  we 
had  prescribed  to  ourselves. 


Art.  II. — Bibliomania;  or,  Book  Madness,  a  bibliogra- 
phical Romance,  in  Six  Parts,  illustrated  with  Cuts. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  &vo.  pp.  779. 
London. 

THIS  is  a  new  and  amplified  edition  of  a  work  which 
appeared  some  time  since  under  the  same  name,  but  which 
did  not  hold  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  contents,  and  that 
portion  of  the  publication  before  us,  which  was  therein 
comprised,  has  been  so  thoroughly  altered,  modified,  and 
re- written,  that  the  two  books  can  be  said  to  have  little  in 
common  with  each  other. 

The  plan  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  in  criticising 
this  work  (which  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  divided  into 
six  parts),  will  be,  after  examining  briefly  the  bibliogra- 
phical literature  of  the  day,  to  canvass  each  part  se- 
parately, and  to  discuss  the  merits  and  faults  of  each  some- 
what at  length ;  and,  at  the  conclusion,  to  give  our  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  author's  talents  in  the  line  to  which 
he  devotes  himself,  and  our  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
bibliography. 

Bibliographical  works,  half  a  century  ago,  were  in  little 
or  no  request :  they  are  now  sought  with  great  avidity,  and 
have  become  proportionably  dear,  rare,  and  unattainable. 
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We  shall  not  now  dispute  on  the  utility  or  folly  of  the  at- 
tainments and  research  of  a  professed  bibliographer,  our 
only  aim  is  to  give  some  account  of  this  widely  spreading 
fashion.  It  was  usual  very  lately,  either  to  consign  cata- 
logues, when  read,  to  the  pile  raised  by  Cervantes's  curate ; 
or  to  throw  them  by  as  lumber ;  they  are  now  cherished  as 
most  valuable  books  of  reference,  and  occupy  generally  the 
most  prominent  shelves"  of  the  library.  In  proportion  as 
their  immortality  has  been  encouraged,  have  their  com- 
pilers endeavoured  to  merit  it ;  and  the  catalogues,  of 
which  we  speak,  are  not  now  a  dry  jejune  list  of  names 
and  dates  alone ;  but  they  supply  a  hiatus  in  antiquarian- 
ism,  and  not  only  set  forth  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
manual  art,  but  affix  the  most  exact  chronology  to  intel- 
lectual improvement. 

It  has  been  generally  and  most  absurdly  supposed  and 
asserted,  that  the  knowledge  of  colophons  and 'dates  is  in- 
compatible with  solidity  of  learning  and  depth  of  research. 
The  most  expert  swimmer  may  occasionally  amuse  himself 
by  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  a  river ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  on  that  account,  that  he  is  ignorant  how  to  stem  the 
waters.  An  adequate  acquaintance  with  these  minutice,  it 
such  they  are,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  scholars,  and 
however  Porson  transferred  his  feelings  of  condition  from 
his  own  garb  to  that  of  his  books ;  in  bibliographical 
knowledge,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  walking  Panzer. 
No  man  can  venture  into  literary  society  without  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  technical  language  of  biblio- 
graphy ;  polite,  as  well  as  learned  conversation,  admits  of 
its  introduction;  even  the  fair  sex  is  bitten;  and  Lady 
Aylesford  attends  a  book  sale,  as  well  as  Mr.  Heber. 

But  those  who  are  enemies  to  bibliography,  who  shrink 
from  its  attractions,  depretiate  its  results,  and  abuse  its 
professors,  who  call  them  by  foul  names,  and  talk  of  the 
'Pandemonium'  at  Leigh's  and  Sotheby's,  are  more  vio- 
lent than  the  objectors  to  any  other  science.  The  mind,  in 
any  new  path  which  it  takes,  is  liable  to  be  pursued  with 
unusual  obloquy;  and  other  sciences  have  an  old  age  of 
their  own  which  protects  them  from  persecution,  fiut  it 
often  happens,  that  those  fierce  antagonists  themselves 
have  in  some  weak  hour  suffered  the  fever  to  steal  upon 
them,  and  have  at  length  fallen  victims  to  decided  biblio- 
mania. Mr.  Dibdin,  a  name  well-known  in  the  annals  of 
bibliography,  talks  not  only  to  the  p£[Avviy.svQi,  but  shews 
an  unceasing  itch  to  make  proselytes,  and  if  our  com- 
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mentary  on  his  preachment  shall  aid  the  cause,  we  shall  be 
sufficiently  rewarded. 

The  interlocutors,  and  those  characters  which  are  de- 
scribed in  Mr.  Dibdin's  volume,  though  partially  known 
to  adepts,  even  through  their  unmeaning  nick-names,  to 
the  majority  of  readers  must  lose  half  their  interest,  for 
want  of  a  key,  which,  we  think,  Mr.  Dibdin  should  have 
given.  We  will,  therefore,  before  we  proceed  farther,  de- 
cypher  the  most  prominent  of  them,  as  far  as  we  can  ven- 
ture to  do  so,  without  the  fear  of  mistake. 

Lorenzo  is  (occasionally  at  least),  Mr.  Dibdin. 

Lisardo— Mr.  R.  Heathcote. 

Mustapha — Mr.  Gardiner,  the  bookseller  in  Pall-MalL 

Rinaldo — James  Edwards,  Esq^ 

Menalcas — The  Rev.  H.  Drury. 
,  Hortensius — Mr.  Bolland. 

Ulpian — Mr.  Utterson. 

Atticus — Rd.  Heber,  Esq. 

Sir  Tristrem — Walter  Scott,"  Esq. 

Lepidus — Dr.  Gosset. 

Leontes-^-Mr.  Bindley,  of  the  Stamp-Office. 
We  might,  in  truth,  extend  this  list  much  farther ;  but 
we  have  already  given  the  names  of  those  who  principally 
figure  in  this  motley  dialogue.  We  need  scarcely  pre- 
mise, that  (though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  a 
few  grievous  errors),  Mr.  Dibdin  is  admirably  calculated 
to  present  us  with  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  of 
bibliography.  It  is  another  question,  if  his  method  of  de- 
livering it,  is  commendable,  which  we  shall  consider  here- 
after. He  devotes  all  the  time  which  he  can  spare  from 
his  clerical  duties  to  this  innocent  and  instructive  pursuit. 
To  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  he  unites  all 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  trader ;  and  as  he  can  ap- 
pretiate  the  contents  of  any  volume,  so  he  can  decide  on 
the  market  value  and  rarity  thereof.  He  is  an  enthusiast 
in  his  line ;  and  throws  all  the  spirit  and  the  information 
of  trhich  he  is  master,  spiced  with  a  considerable  share  of 
conceit,  into  his  didactic  writings. 

The  first  part  sets  out  like  the  commencement  of  a  dull 
novel,  and  introduces  us  to  ;  a  widely  extended,  and  mag- 
nificent landscape/  '  lilacs  and  laburnums/  *  a  pretty  range 
of  meadows/  and  c  a  cloth  laying  for  supper/  all  which 
objects  are  of  too  peaceable  and  countrified  a  nature  to 
promise  much  mania.  However,  thus  it  is.  Lorenzo  has 
a  pleasant  villa,  Lysander  and  Philemon  come  to  pay  him 
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a  visit.  The  characters  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  Lisardo 
(with  whom  we  shall  form  acquaintance  hereafter),  deve- 
lop themselves  gradually.  '  I  will  frankly  confess,'  said 
Lysander  to  Philemon,  6  that  I  am  an  arrant  bibliomaniac 
— that  I  love  books  dearly — that  the  very  sight,  touch,  and, 

more,  the  perusal.' '  Hold,  .my  friend,'  again  exclaimed 

Philemon,  c  you  have  renounced  your  profession — you 
talk  of  reading  books— do  BIBLIOMANIACS  ever  read 
books  V  This,  it  seems,  was  a  banter  of  Philemon's,  for 
he  presently  afterwards  eats  his  words ;  Lysander  returns 
'  a  gracious  smile,'  and  dissipates  from  his  cheek  f  the 
hectic  of  irritability.' 

Thus  reconciled,  and  ready  for  their  supper,  they  fall  to 
abusing  their  dead  acquaintance ;  and  Sycorax  c  a  cunning 
and  clever  demon,'  is  speedily  immolated.  This  Sycorax 
is  the  late  Mr.  Ritson,  who,  as  he  never  spared  any  body, 
is  here  most  deservedly  mangled  ;  and  as  we  think  part  of 
the  character  truly  pourtrayed,  we  shall  extract  it. 

'  That  Sycorax  loved  truth,  must  be  admitted  ;  but,  that  he 
loved  no  one  else  so  much  as  himself,  to  speak  the  truth,  must 
also  be  admitted.  But  his  malice  and  ill-nature  were  frightful ; 
and,  withal,  his  love  of  scurrility  and  abuse  quite  intolerable. 
He  mistook,  in  too  many  instances,  the  manner  for  the  matter : 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  He  passed  his  criticisms,  and 
dealt  out  his  invectives  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  so  much 
venom,  that  he  seemed  born  with  a  scalping  knife  in  his  hand,  to 
commit  murder  as  long  as  he  lived  !  To  him,  censure  was 
sweeter  than  praise ;  and  the  more  elevated  the  rank,  and  re- 
spectable the  character  of  his  autagonist,  the  more  dexterously 
he  aimed  his  blows,  and  the  more  frequently  he  renewed  his 
attacks.  In  consequence,  scarcely  one  beautiful  period,  one 
passionate  sentiment  of  the  higher  order,  one  elevated  thought, 
marked  his  numerous  writings.'     P.  10. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  all  the  real  information  of  the 
book,  is  contained  in  the  notes  beneath  the  text;  and,  that 
the  latter  is,  very  frequently,  only  a  hand-maid  to  the 
former.  Thus,  when  the  word  c  review'  is  mentioned 
above,  we  have  a  bibliographical  account  of  !  reviews' 
below.  We  do  not  object  to  this,  but  warn  our  readers, 
that  we  shall  connect  the  subject  of  the  notes  with  the  out- 
line which  we  give  of  the  whole  volume.  We  are,  in  like 
manner,  reminded  of  Walton's  Complete  Angler  (p.  11;, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  recommending  Bagster's  edition 
thereof.     This  is  puffing  a  bookseller  with  a  vengeance. 

The  gentlemen  re-commence  their  conversation  over  a 
glass  of  stout ;  but  whatever  their  sense  on  other  topics 
may  be,  we  regret  to  find  them  disciples  of  <  the  inimitable 
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Cowper.'  Surely  an  epithet  was  never  worse  applied  • 
Lysander  represents  the  age  as  prolific  in  knowledge,  and 
Mr.  Dibdin,  a  line  or  two  beyond,  spells  coruscation  with 
two  r's,  to  shew  the  verity  of  Lysander's  remark,  who 
also  informs  us,  that  a  newspaper  is  a  production  on  which 
c  Cowper  has  conferred  immortality.'  Begging  the  afore- 
said gentleman's  pardon,  it  is  not  quite  in  character  to  talk 
of  '  logomachy  at  a  public-house.'  This  is  too  fine,  as  it 
is  too  vulgar,  in  the  next  page,  to  say,  *  the  stage-coach 
passed  by  quickly  after  our  having  drank  a  tumbler  of 
warm  brandy  and  water  to  preserve  ourselves  from  catching 
cold,  and  into  it  glad  enough  we  were  to  tumble !' 

The  conversation  then  turns  on  public  schools,  and 
Philemon  having,  it  seems,  been  educated  at  Westminster, 
the  following  compliment  is  fairly  paid  to  Dr.  Vincent 
(p.  23),  with  which  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this 
introductory  chapter. 

*  I  know,  that  you,  Philemon,  have  been  bred  in  one  of  these 
establishments,  under  a  man  as  venerable  for  his  years  as  he  is 
eminent  for  his  talents  and  worth,  who  employs  the  leisure  of 
dignified  retirement  in  giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  care- 
ful and  profound  researches ;  who,  drinking  largely  at  the 
fountain  head  of  classical  learning,  and  hence  feeling  the  reno- 
vated vigour  of  youth  (without  having  recourse  to  the  black  art 
of  Cornelius  Agrippa),  circumnavigates  the  "  Erythrean  Sea." 
Then,  ascending  the  vessel  of  Nearchus,  he  coasts  from  "  the 
Indus  to  the  Euphrates,"  and  explores  with  an  ardent  eye  what 
is  curious  and  what  is  precious,  and  treasures  in  his  sagacious 
mind  what  is  most  likely  to  gratify  and  to  improve  his  country- 
men.' 

The  second  part  is  denominated  '  The  Cabinet,'  and 
the  gentlemen  having  pulled  off  their  night  caps,  begin  to 
discuss  the  beauties  of  a  spring  morning.  Lisardo  also 
(Mr.  R.  Heathcote),  joins  the  party,  and  as  the  scope  of 
the  conversation  aims  at  making  him  a  proselyte,  it  na- 
turally turns  on  books.  Lisardo,  however,  is  at  first  very 
resting  ahd  talks  most  sacrilegiously  of  burning  catalogues, 
a  feat  which  he  once  performed,  and,  the  sequel  assures  us, 
he  has  rued  ever  since. 

The  subject  of  bibliography  now  commences  in  good 
earnest,  and  the  first  class  of  books  to  which  our  attention 
is  directed,  are  those  which  are  elementary  to  the  science 
itself.  The  Germans  abuse  us  much  for  the  paucity  of 
books  of  this  nature  before  the  XVIth  century;  but  we 
have  the  credit  of  having  produced  the  earliest  printed 
volume  on  the  love  and  advantages  of  book-collecting. 
This  was  a  work,  of  a  Bishop  of  Durham,  Richard  de 
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Bury,  who  was  tutor  to  King  Edward  III.  He  published 
his  Philobiblion  about  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century. 
The  first  edition  is  of  great  rarity,  and  indeed  any  copy  of 
the  work  is  now  become  scarce. 

We  cannot  here  omit  the  very  words  of  a  German  who 
spits  his  venom  on  us :  his  name  is  Reimann,  and  Mr. 
Dibdin  cites  his  Bib.  Acroamatica,  as  an  6  ably  written' 
treatise,  whereas  it  has  all  the  wrorst  faults  of  the  German 
school,  our  readers  may  judge  between  us. 

'  Ringantur  Itali,  nasum  incurvent  Galli,  supercilium  adducant 
Hispani,  scita  cavilla  serant  Britanni,  frendeant,  spument,  bac- 
chentur  ii  omnes  qui  praestantiam  MUSARUM  GERMANNI- 
CARUM  limis  oculis  aspiciunt,  &c. 

1  Hoc  taraen  certum,  firmum,  ratum,  et  inconcussum  est, 
GERMANOS  primos  fuisse  in  Rep.  Literaria,  qui  Indices 
Librorum  Generates,  Speeiales  et  Specialissimos  conficere  annisi 
sunt.' 

The  praise  of  index  making  habeant,  serventque.  We 
never  disputed  it.  Where  did  Mr.  Dibdin  pick  up  the 
epithet  of  6  learned'  for  Oporinus?  We  are  sorry  to  give 
such  frequent  instances  of  his  bad  taste  ;  but  the  list  and 
account  of  bibliographical  writers,  is  ingeniously  con- 
ceived and  ably  executed. 

Panza  published  the  Bibliotheca  Vaticana,  as  c  did 
Angelus  Roccha'  (it  should  beRocca),  the  next  year,  1591. 
One  of  the  grandest  works  which  issued  from  the  press  of 
the  Vatican,  was  the  vulgate  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  We  shall 
leave  Mr.  Dibdin  for  a  short  time,  to  abridge  an  account  of 
this  volume  from  the  '  Annates  de  Vimprimerie  des  Aide* 
and  Butler's  '  Horce  Biblicce.''  Renouard,  however  co- 
.pious,  wastes  many  words  in  the  refutation  of  Zeno,  whose 
Nothie  displeased  him.  The  period  of  the  publication  of 
the  famous  vulgate,  was  that  in  which  the  younger,  Aldus, 
after  much  hesitation,  accepted  the  professor's  chair  at 
Rome,  Vacant  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Muret.  But 
Mr.  Dibdin  disagrees  with  Mr.  C.  Butler,  when  he  dates 
the  vulgate  at  1590  •  for  the  latter  expressly  says,  that  the 
first  publication  of  the  kind,  is  that  of  FlaminiusNobilius, 
printed  at  Rome,  in  1588,  in  one  volume,  folio,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sixtus  Quintus. 

The  commencement  of  the  XVIIth  century,  was  re- 
markably prolific  in  fruits  of  bibliography.  Puteanus, 
Possevinus,  Schottus,  Bolduanus,  and  Draudius,  are,  in 
their  line,  too  well  known  to  require  any  celebrity  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Dibdin.  Vogt's  Catalogue  of  the  rarer  Books, 
gives  a  good  account  of  certain  works  of  Du   Chesne, 
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which  are  little  known ;  but  his  general  and  more  im- 
portant labours  have  long  given  him  a  rank,  from  which 
the  revilers  of  the  ;  Pandemonium'  cannot  displace  him.  To 
a  far  more  sensible  work  than  that  of  our  author,  we  would 
now  refer  our  bibliographical  reader :  to  the  Polyhistor  of 
Morhof.  We  suppose,  that  our  edition  of  this  author, 
differs  from  that  used  by  Mr.  D.  as  we  cannot  find  his  quo- 
tation from  p.  187 ;  and  when  we  searched  the  article, 
Gabriel  Naudaeus, '  we  could  find  no  trace  of  the  citation 
made  by  Mr.  D.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  most  learned 
part  of  the  dissertation  before  us,  is  extracted  from  Morhof, 
and,  that  not  one  twentieth  part  of  it  is  acknowledged. 

'  Naudaeus  was  librarian  to  the  famous  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the 
great  Maecenas  of  his  day ;  whose  library,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  40,000  volumes,  was  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive 
one  which  Fiance  had  then  ever  seen.  Its  enthusiastic  librarian, 
whom  I  must  be  allowed  to  call  a  very  wonderful  bibliomaniac, 
made  constant  journies,  and  entered  into  a  perpetual  corres- 
pondence, relating  to  books  and  literary  curiosities.  He  died  at 
Abbeville  in  1653,  in  his  53d  year,  on  returning  from  Sweden, 
where  the  famous  Christina  had  invited  him.'     P.  50. 

Then  follow  Claude  Clement,  and  le  Pere  Louys  Jacob, 
who  published  at  Paris,  in  1644,  his  Traicte  des  plus  belles 
Bibliotheques  Publiques  et  Particulieres,  qui  ont  este,  et 
qui  sont  a  present  dans  le  monde.  It  was  at  the  suggestion 
of  Magliabecci,  that  Cinelli  published,  under  the  name  of 
Bibliotheca  Volante,  a  most  entertaining  account  of  some 
rare  books  which  he  had  met  with  during  his  travels;  and 
the  account  of  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  at 
Wolfenbuttle,  by  Corringius,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr. 
Dibdin,  bursting  into  transport  at  the  mention  of  this  ca- 
talogue, exclaims,  '  happy  the  owner  of  such  treasures — 
happy  the  man  who  describes  them.' 

Unhappy,  however,  is  the  man,  who,  after  mentioning 
the  names  of  Labbe,  Lambecius,  Baillet,  Antonio,  and 
Lipenius,  adds,  that  he  '  feels  overwhelmed  at  stringing 
together  such  trisyllabic  names  !'  Mr.  Dibdin  has  an  un- 
lucky propensity  at  perverting  the  classical  languages,  and 
the  derivatives  from  those  languages.  Had  we  not  cited 
the  words,  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  would  scarcely  have 
been  credited.  In  studying  brevity  a  little,  we  must  omit 
accounts  of  Morhof,  Mattaire,  Le  Long,  and  Fabricius. 
We  will,  however,  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking, 
that  from  a  calculation  ourselves  made  a  short  time  ago  on 
a  priced  catalogue  of  Mattaire's  books,  what  sold  then 
for  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds,  in  the  present  state  of 
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bibliography,  would  have  brought  the  professor  no  less  a 
sum  than  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

The  writers  on  bibliography  are  next  chronologically 
discussed  through  many  pages,  till  they  terminate  with  our 
author  himself,  c  homoj  as  was  once  said  of  Labbe,  f  ad 
Lexica  ct  Catalogos  conficiendos  a  naturdfactusJ  The  fol- 
lowing line  flourish  attends  the  name  of  Niceron.  '  Low 
lies  the  head,  and  quiescent  has  become  the  pen,  of  this 
most  excellent  and  learned  man  !'  On  De  Bure,  Panzer, 
and  Renouard,  we,  too,  could  write  volumes.  But,  at 
present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  our 
readers  to  the  notes  of  the  Bibliomania,  where  there  is 
much  instruction  conveyed  in  no  unpleasing  form. 
•  The  third  part  contains  the  humours  of  the  auction 
room,  and  we  confess,  as1  honest  bibliographers,  that  we 
felt  more  delight  from  reading  it,  than  from  spouting  the 
Canto  of  the  Guard-Room  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We 
shall  probably  be  jocosely  reminded,  that  if  Walter  Scott 
(like  his  namesake,  Michael),  existed  in  black  letter,  we 
might  then  perhaps  give  him  the  preference. 

'  Never,  surely,  did  two  mortals  set  off  on  any  expedition  with 
greater  glee  and  alacrity,  than  did  Lisardo  and  Philemon  for  the 
sale,  by  auction,  of  Gonsalvo's  bibliographical  library.  Like 
Homer's  high-bred  courser, 

'  Who,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost/ 
'  our  young  bibliomaniac  began  to  count  up  his  volumes,  arrange 
his  shelves,  bespeak  his  binder,  and  revel  in  the  luxury  of  a 
splendid  and  nearly  matchless  collection.' 

What  follows  about  Orlando,  probably  an  imaginary  in- 
terloper on  the  scene  might  as  well  have  been  omitted ; 
and  as  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  hammer^  we  shall  pass 
every  thing  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  usher  our 
readers  at  once  into  the  room  of  literary  contention.  We 
cannot  but  quote  a  passage  (p.  160),  in  which  all,  who  have 
enjoyed  the  thrill  of  expectation  at  the  first  words  which 
issue  from  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Leigh,  will  feel  no  unpleasing 
reminiscence. 

■  The  clock  had  struck  twelve,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  sale 
was  to  begin.  Not  more  than  nine  or  ten  gentlemen  were 
strolling  about  the  room:  some  examining  the  volumes  which 
were  to  be  sold,  and  making  hieroglyphical  remarks  thereupon, 
in  their  catalogues  :  some  giving  commissions  to  the  clerk,*  who 


*  Ben.  Whose  sedulity  and  honesty,  -whose  obliging  attentions,  where  he 
fcan  reap  no  benefit,  demand  this  acknowledgment  to  a  person  never  before 
introduced  into  public  print. 
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entered  their  names,  with  the  sums  they  intended  staking,  in  a 
a  manner  equally  hieroglyphical :  others  again  seemed  to  be 
casting  an  eye  of  vacancy  over  the  whole  collection,  or  waiting 
till  a  book  friend  arrived,  with  whom  they  might  enter  into  a  little 
chat.  "  Yon  observe,  my  friends,"  said  I  softly,  u  yonder  active 
and  keen-visaged  gentleman."  'Tis  Lepidus  (Pr.  Gosset),  like 
Magliabecchi,  content  with  frugal  fare,  and  frugal  clothing,  and 
preferring  the  riches  of  a  library  to  those  of  household  furni- 
ture, he  is  insatiable  in  his  bibliomaniacal  appetites.  "  Long  ex- 
perience has  made  him  sage,"  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  without 
just  reason,  that  his  opinions  are  courted,  and  considered  as 
almost  oracular.  You  will  find,  that  he  will  take  his  old  station, 
commanding  the  right  or  left  wing  of  the  auctioneer  ;  and  that 
he  will  enliven,  by  the  gaiety  and  shrewdness  of  his  remarks, 
the  circle  that  more  immediately  surrounds  him.  Some  there 
are,  who  will  not  bid  till  Lepidus  bids  ;  and  who  surrender  all 
discretion  and  opinion  of  their  own,  to  his  universal  book-know- 
ledge. The  consequence  is,  that  Lepidus  can,  with  difficulty, 
make  purchases  for  his  own  library ;  and  a  thousand  dexterous 
and  happy  manoeuvres  are  of  necessity  obliged  to  be  practised 
by  him,  whenever  a  rare  and  curious  book  turns  up.  How  many 
fine  collections  has  this  sagacious  bibliomaniac  seen  disposed  of! 
Justlv  respectable  as  are  his  scholarship  and  good  sense,  he  is 
not  what  you  may  call  a  fashionable  collector  ;  for  old  chronicles 
and  romances  are  most  rigidly  discarded  from  his  library.  Talk 
to  him  of  Hoffman,  Schoettgenius,  Rosenmuller,  and  Michaelis,* 
and  he  will  listen  courteously  to  your  conversation  ;  but  when 
you  expatiate,  however  learnedly  and  rapturously,  upon  Froissart 
and  Prince  Arthur,  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  has  a  heart  of  stone 
on  the  subject ;  and,  that  even  a  clean,  uncut  copy  of  an  ori- 
ginal impression  of  each,  by  Verard,  or  by  Caxton,  would  not 
bring  a  single  tear  of  sympathetic  transport  in  his  eyes.' 

This  character  of  '  milk-white  Gosset'  is  certainly  done 
to  the  life.  But  why  call  him  Lepidus  ?  What  possible 
resemblance  has  he  to  the  old  Roman,  of  whom,  says 
Cicero  (Phil.  13.  7.)  '  quis  fortunatior  Lepido,  quis  eodem 
sanior  f  Surely  the  ancient  Lepidus,  therefore,  was  no 
maniac,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  particu- 
larly inattentive  to  his  toga.  The  next  personage,  equally 
well  and  judiciously  described,  but  perhaps  with  more  fa- 
vour and  indulgence  than  the  bibliographical  character  re- 
quired, is  Mustapha,  \  a  vender  of  books.'  We  forbear, 
in  this  instance,  to  make  use  of  a  key ;  but,  in  fact,  Mus- 


*  These  divines  are  most  miserably  selected,  as  they  are  but  mere  mo- 
dems, at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  there  is  no  curious  edition  of 
their  works.    Rev. 
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taplia  has  so  belaboured  Mr.  Dibdin  in  a  long  note  of  re- 
taliation., affixed  to  his  Catalogue  for  this  year,  that  the 
dispute  is  in  open  day.  Although  we  thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Dibdin,  we  think  he  would  have  consulted  his 
own  dignity,  in  leaving  Mustapha's  chatisement  to  the 
readers  of  his  catalogues  raisonnes. 

We  have  been  told,  that  Bernardo  is  the  representative  of 
the  acute  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Lincoln's-lnn ;  but  do  not  vouch 
for  the  assertion.  No  collector  certainly  deserves  a  fairer 
character  in  book  competition  than  that  gentleman.  We 
designedly  omit  the  real  name  of  Luisquilius,  because  we 
cannot  praise  the  man  who  *  has  never  yet  had  the  luxury 
to  dream  of  a  Greek  Aldus,  or  Italian^  GiuntaJ  The  next 
character,  Rosicrusius,  is  Mr.  Dibdin  himself.  '  There 
are  two  of  ye,'  says  the  Ghost  Story ;  and  Mr.  Dibdin  is 
both  Lorenzo  and  Rosicrusius. 

The  learned,  polite,  and  facetious  Heber,  under  the  very 
appropriate  appellation  of  Atticus,  advances  next  to  the 
combat,  sub  hastd.  This  hero  of  Hodret  is  well  characterized, 
but  Mr.  D.'s  description  fails,  when  it  would  immortalize 
him,  except  as  a  bibliomaniac.  Cornelius  Nepos  says  of 
his  prototype,  what  is  exactly  applicable  to  him — Prin- 
cipum  philosophorum  ita  percepta  habuit  prcecepta,  ut  Us  ad 
vitam  agendam,  non  ad  ostcntationem  uteretur. 

Hortensius  and  Ulpian,  Messrs.  Bolland  and  Utterson, 
have  certainly  not  a  sufficient  range  assigned  them  by  Mr. 
Dibdin  for  their  artillery.  He  may,  however,  be  afraid  of 
saying  too  much  about  Ulpian,  who,  if  we  remember  right, 
feeling  indignant  at  the  mention  of  the  binding  of  one  of 
his  books  in  the  republication  of  Ames,  insisted,  that  the 
leaf  should  be  cancelled.  This  cancelled  leaf  will,  doubtless, 
hereafter  add  vast  celebrity  and  enormous  price  to  Mr. 
Dibdin's  labours,  for  the  few  fortunate  ones,  who,  like  our- 
selves, possess  it  on  large  paper !  These  gentlemen  are 
justly  styled  c  amiable  and  sensible  bibliomaniacs.'  P.  177. 
'  Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  raemori  vos  eximet  aevo.' 
To  the  bibliographical,  and  every  other  praise  of  Leontes, 
Mr.  Bindley,  we  are  happy  to  contribute  our  mite  of  assent ; 
and  is  the  concourse  of  such  men,  such  scholars,  such  la- 
borious workers  in  their  separate  duties  and  offices  in  the 
harmless  tenor  of  their  lives,  to  be  called  a  Pandemonium 
by  a  methodistical  critic,  without  remark  and  refutation  ? 
Marcellus,  Mr.  Douce,  and  Aurelius,  Mr.  Whitaker,  now 
succeed ;  and  to  them,  Menalcas,  Mr.  Henry  Drury,  and 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Edwards.    Marcellus  is  famea  for  his  col- 
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lection  of  dramatic  works;  Aurelius,  for  his  historical  col- 
lections on  the  subject  of  his  admired  Qur»en  Mary  of  Scot- 
land ;  Menalcus,  for  his  matchless  regiment  of  Variorum's ; 
and,  Rinaldo,  among  the  richest  stores  in  the  kingdom, 
for  his  illuminated  copy  of  the  first  Livy  on  vellum  1 1 

But  we  must  quit  the  fascination  of  this  congenial  as- 
semblage, and  accompany  Lisardo  back  to  his  friend's 
Jiouse.  It  ne'ed  hardly  be  related,  that  he  has  now  become 
a  thorough  proselyte ;  that  he  is  enamoured  even  of  cata- 
logues ;  and,  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  the 
auction  room,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  hereafter  of  a  hearty 
welcome  and  salutation  from  the  mild  and  venerable  Mr. 
Leigh. 

Part  IV*.  the  Library,  is  assuredly  the  heaviest  division 
of  the  romance.  It  ought  to  have  been  the  most  laboured, 
and  best  portion  of  the  work.  But  it  is  very  far  otherwise. 
After  the  return  of  the  gentlemen  home  from  the  sale,  and 
a  deal  of  desultory  conversation,  which  might  have  been 

'  proclaimed  at  Charing  Cross/ 

after  some  trumpery  concerning  monarchism,  chivalry, and 
chess,  we  stumble  on  the  following  note.  Tell  it  not  in 
Gath, 

■  One  of  Virgil's  heroes,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  dies 
serenely  upon  thinking  of  his  beloved  countrymen  (P.  210.) 
>'  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argot* 

Here  Mr.  Dibdin  evidently  not  only  construed  Argos 
as  Argivos,  but  has  forgot  the  whole  of  the  feeling  excited 
by  Virgil's  description.  This  is  a  sad  blunder,  but  there  is 
a  far  greater  error  in  the  course  of  five  pages,  where,  in 
illustration  of  a  game  of  chess,  it  is  said,  that  '  not  more 
stubbornly  did  the  Grecians  and  Romans,  upon  Troy's 
plain,  contend  for  the  palm  of  victory,'  than  the  combatants 
in  Lorenzo's  library.  We  attribute  these  errors  to  the 
reading  thO  romaunt  of  c  Virgilius,'  to  the  neglect  of  a 
certain  poet  so  called.  The  Bedford  Missal  has  given  us 
so  much  delight  while  we  turned  over  its  leaves,  and  mi- 
croscopically examined  its  beauties,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  Mr.  Dibdin's  account  of  it.  We  are  the  more 
willing  to  do  justice  to  his  fair  descriptions,  as  we  have 
been  under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  commenting  on  his 
incorrectness.  (P.  253.) 

'  The  DUKE  of  pEDFORD  was  the  most  notorious  biblio- 
maniac, as  well  as  warrior  of  his  age ;  an'd  when  abroad,  was  in- 
defatigable in  stirring  up  the  emulation  of  Flemish  and  French 
artists,  to  execute  for  him  the  most  splendid  books  of  devotion. 
I  have  seen  the  Bedford  Missal  in  the  charming  collection  of 
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our  friend,  Edwards.  It  is  a  small,  thick  folio,  highly  illumi- 
nated; and  displaying,  as  well  in  the  paintings,  as  in  the  calli- 
graphy, the  graphic  powers  of  that  age,  which  had  not  yet  wit- 
nessed even  the  dry  pencil  of  Perugino. 

'  This  missal,  executed  under  the  eye,  and  for  the  immediate 
use  of  the  famous  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France, 
and  Jane,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  wife,  was, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  magnificent  library 
of  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  collec- 
tion of  his  daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  at  whose  sale,  in 
1786,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Edwards*  for  215  guineas  ;  and 
500  guineas  have  been,  a  few  years  ago,  offered  for  this  identical 
volume.  It,is  yet  the  property  of  this  last  mentioned  gentleman. 
Among  the  pictures  in  it,  there  is  an  interesting  one  of  the  whole 
length  portraits  of  the  duke  and  duchess,  the  head  of  the  former 
of  which,  has  been  enlarged  and  engraved  by  Vertue  for  his 
portraits  to  illustrate  the  History  of  England.  The  missal  fre- 
quently displays  the  arms  of  these  noble  personages,  and  also 
affords  a  pleasing  testimony  of  the  affectionate  gallantry  of  the 
pair :  the  motto  of  the  former  being,  a  vous  entier  ;  that  of  the 
latter,  fen  suis contente.  There  is  a  formal  attestation  in  the 
volume,  of  its  having  been  given  by  the  duke  to  his  nephew, 
Henry  VI.  as  "  a  most  suitable  present.'" 

P.  264,  contains  a  most  charitable  puff  in  favour  of  an 
unfortunate  book- binder.  Since  Mr.  Dibdin  wrote,  the 
object  of  his  humanity  is  dead ;  but  as  the  business  is  kept 
on  with  equal  regularity  and  taste  for  the  benefit  of  his 
widow  and  children,  we,  too,  shall  perhaps  aid  the  cause 
of  benevolence  by  a  quotation.7 

*  Henry  Faulkener,  4,  George-street,  Adelphi,  Strand.  An 
honest,  industrious,  and  excellent  bookTbinder,  who,  in  his  mode 
of  re-binding  ancient  books,  is  not  only  scrupulously  particular 
in  the  preservation  of  that  important  part  of  a  volume,  the 
margin  ;  but,  in  his  ornaments  of  tooling,  is  at  once  tasteful  and 
exact.  Notwithstanding  these  hard  times,  and  rather  a  slender 
bodily  frame,  and  yet  more  slender  purse,  with  five  children, 
and  the  prospect  of  five  more,  honest  Mr.  Faulkener  is  in  his 
three  pair  of  stairs,  confined  workshop,  by  five  in  the  morning, 
winter  and  summer;  and  oftentimes  labours  till  twelve  at  night. 
Severer  toil,  with  more  uniform  good-humour  and  civility  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  embarrassments,  were  perhaps  never  witnessed 
in  a  brother  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  craft  of  book- 
binding.' 


*  Mr.  Dibdin  might  have  added,  that  Mr.  Edwards  bid  against  the  king 
and  carried  off  the  prize.  Jacob  Bryant  was  his  majesty's  representative  : 
and  his  taste  would  ha,ve  induced  him  to  push  his  bidding  to  the  utmost;  but 
report  says,  he-  had  an  interview  with  her  majesty  that  morning.    Rev. 
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Part.  V.  is  the  longest  portion  of  Bibliomania,  entitled 
The  Drawing  Room,  which  is  represented  as  furnished 
with  a  satin-wood  book-case  of  14  feet  in  width,  and  1 1  in 
height,  ornamented  at  the  top  with  a  few  chaste  Etruscan 
vases,  a  light  blue  carpet,  on  which  are  depicted,  bunches 
of  grey  roses,  shadowed  in  brown ;  fawn-coloured  curtains, 
relieved  with  yellow  silk  and  black  velvet  borders ;  ala- 
baster lamps,  shedding  their  soft  light  upon  small  marble 
busts;  and  sofas  and  chairs  corresponding  with  the  cur- 
tains, add  to  this  a  few  choice  select  pictures  of  Wouver- 
mans,  Berghem,  and  Rydael. 

Lisardo  runs  in  course  to  the  book-case ;  tea  is  brought 
in,  and  some  books  of  prints  displayed  on  the  table.  Lo- 
renzo, it  seems,  has  two  sisters ;  but  as  their  taste  did  not 
run  in  the  book-line,  they  had  gone  to  a  party  of  tea  and 
turn-out.  The  topic  of  conversation  verges,  as  usual,  to- 
wards book-fanciers  and  collectors  of  the  olden  day.  Ly- 
sander,  in  the  course  of  it,  takes  care  to  puff  off  Chalmers's 
edition  of  the  British  poets  (p.317);  and  gives  his  advice 
also  (p.  320),  that  we  (  secure  Mr.  Todd's  Illustrations  of 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  and  set  our  hearts  at  ease.'  The 
Worthies  who  are  discussed  in  this  part  of  the  work,  are 
generally  well  characterized ;  we  regret,  that  we  are  un- 
able to  do  more  than  to  refer  the  reader  for  gratification  to 
the  Bibliomania  itself. 

Lysander  quotes  a  ridiculous  paragraph,  purporting, 
however,  to  be  fact,  from  a  journalist,  who  copied  it  from  a 
German  magazine.  It  announces  the  death  of  a  school- 
master in  Suabia,  who,  for  51  years,  had  superintended  a 
large  institution  with  old-fashioned  severity.  One  of  his 
ushers  had  made  a  calculation,  from  a  register  which  he 
duly  kept,  that  the  said  Orbilius,  in  the  course  of  his  labours, 
had  inflicted  * 

911,500  Canings. 

121,000  Floggings. 

209,000  Custodes. 

136,000  Tips  with  the  Ruler. 

10,200     Boxes  on  the  Ear. 

22,700  Tasks  to  repeat  by  rote. 
It  was  farther  calculated,  that  he  had  made 

700        Boys  stand  on  Peas. 

6000      Kneel  on  a  sharp  Edge  of  Wood. 

5000       Wear  the  FooVs  Cap. 

1,700     Hold  the  Rod. 
This  reminds  us  of  Nicholas  Udal,  head  master  of  Eton 
School,  some  centuries  since,  of  whom  Roger  Aschara's 
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*  schoolmaster,'  says,  '  lie  was  the  best  schoolmaster  of 
his  time,  and  the  greatest  beater.'  And  Lady  Jane  Grey 
made  a  complaint,  that  her  schoolmaster  was  wont  to  give 
her  *  pinches,  and  cuffs,  and  bobs.' 

In  p.  405,  Portiits,  c  a  respectable  bookseller,'  is  intro- 
duced, who,  while  the  pulse  of  bidding  beats  high  at  an 
auction,  is  represented  (and  whom  we  have  seen  his  oculis), 
coolly  observing  across  the  table,  c  I  have  a  better  copy 
on  sale  at  one  third  the  price.'  The  bibliographer  will 
easily  recognize  Mr.  Cuthell.  Lysander's  directions  to  a 
young  collector,  are  excellent  and  useful.     P.  406. 

*  If  I  were  to  have  the  power  of  directing  the  taste  and  ap- 
plying the  wealth  of  a  young  collector,  who,  on  coming  of  age, 
wisely  considers  books  of  at  least  as  much  consequence  as  a 
stud  of  horses,  I  would  say,  go  to  Mr.  Payne,  or  Mr.  Evans,  or 
Mr.  Mackinlays,  or  Mr.  Lunn,  for  your  Greek  and  Latin  classics ; 
to  Mr.  Dulau,  or  Mr.  Dehoffe,  for  your  French;  to  Mr.  Car- 
penter and  Mr.  Cuthell,  for  your  English  ;  aad  to  Mr.  White, 
for  your  Botany,  and  rare  and  curious  books  of  almost  every  de- 
scription. Or  if  you  want  delicious  copies  in  lovely  binding, 
of  works  of  a  sumptuous  character,  go  and  drink  coffee  with 
Mr.  Miller,  of  Albemarle-street,  under  the  warm  light  of  an 
Argand  lamp,  amidst  a  blaze  of  Morocco  and  Russia  coating. 
Again,  if  you  wish  to  speculate  deeply  in  books,  or  to  stock  a 
newly  discovered  (nonsense)  province,  with  what  is  most  excellent 
and  popular  in  our  own  language,  hire  a  vessel  of  300  tons 
burthen,  and  make  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Longman,  Hurst,  and 
Co.  who  are  enabled,  from  their  store  of  quires  which  measure 
50  feet  in  height,  by  40  in  length,  and  20  in  width,  to  satisfy  all 
the  wants  of  the  most  craving  bibliomaniac.  In  opposition  to 
this  pyramid,  enter  the  closet  of  Mr.  Triphook,  jun.  of  St. 
Jaraes's-street ;  and  resist,  if  it  be  in  your  power  to  resist,  the 
purchase  of  those  clean  copies,  so  prettily  bound,  of  some  of 
our  rarest  pieces  of  black  letter  renown.' 

Through  seventy  more  pages,  we  are  treated  in  the  notes 
with  anecdotes  of  book  collectors,  of  antiquaries,  such  as 
Hearne  and  Baker,  and  analyses  of  some  of  the  best 
libraries  here,  and  on  the  continent.  The  anecdotes  are,  ge- 
nerally, well  told  ;  the  chronological  notices  exact,  and  the 
extracts  of  the  best  copies,  with  their  prices,  from  a  mass 
of  inferior  books,  prove  our  author's  assiduity.  This, 
however,  is  not  to  be  understood  of  all  his  remarks  :  in 
some  points,  he  is  eminently  unsuccessful.  Count 
Macarthy's  books  (p.  696),  in  vellum,  though  Mr.  Dibdin 
had  every  aid,  are  miserably  and  faultily  set  forth.  We 
trust,  sincerely  trust,  that  this  inestimable  treasure  will  not 
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be  left  in  the  hands,  of  the  French,  to  whom  the  Greek 
language  is  as  '  foolishness.' 

i  Our  inclination  would  lead  us  to  extend  this  article 
much  farther,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  it.  ,  Almanza 
and  Belinda,  Lorenzo's  sisters,  arrive,  and  instead  of 
going  to  bed,  they  listen  through  150  pages  more  of  bi- 
bliographical conversation.  They  all  tipple  c  hot  Madeira 
wine  and  water,'  and  Cupid,  in  the  disguise  of  Caxton  or 
Aldus,  enters  the  hearts  of  the  young  ladies. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Vlth  or  last  part,  stiled  f  The 
Alcove.'  Lisardo's  name  is  announced  in  the  morning ; 
he  is  represented  as  paying  his  early  visit  with  a  book 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  and  another  half  opened  in  his 
hand,  and  a  third  kept  firmly  under  his  left  arm.  We 
cannot,  however^  praise  his  choice.  It  is  evident  he  was 
only  a  beginner,  from  the  trash  which  he  carries,  consisting 
of  \  The  British  Bibliographer,  '  Beloe's  Anecdotes  of 
Literature,'  and  the  c  Curiosities  of  Literature'  The 
first  is  inexpressibly  dull ;  the  second,  egregiously  faulty  ; 
the  third,  ludicrously  trifling.  These  volumes  were  surely 
enough  to  disgust  the  young  convert,  and  to  overthrow 
all  the  good  oral  doctrines  of  Lorenzo  and  Lysander. 

But  we  have  done.  We  must  now  sum  up  the  evi- 
dence, and  give  our  charge  to  the  jury. 

.  Mr.  Dibdin,  to  a  store  of  knowledge,  has  added  vast 
and  diligent  reading,  and  his  book  we  may  fairly  state  to 
be  a  book  of  good  authority.  In  the  arrangement  of  his 
notes,  he  has  been  particularly  successful ;  he  has  told  his 
anecdotes  with  good  grace ;  and  he  has  collected  more 
deep  and  more  amusing  bibliographical  learning  in  a  short 
compass,  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  his  predecessors 
would  supply.  As  the  Bibliomania  spreads,  his  book,  no 
doubt,  will  increase  in  reputation  and  demand ;  and  his 
other  labours  energetically  employed  in  the  same  walks 
of  literature,  will  render  this  elementary  work  a  natural 
and  necessary  possession  to  all  those  who  wish  to  under- 
stand the  superstructure  which  he  builds  on  it.  The  his- 
tory alone  of  illustrated  books  (on  which  we  have  not 
had  time  to  enter)  will  confer  great  importance  on  the 
<  Romance.' 

The  faults,  at  times,  counterbalance  the  excellencies; 
and,  besides,  what  the  former  pages  of  our  critique  have 
exposed,  we  must  in  the  first  place  advert  to  the  dialogue. 
It  has  no  story,  no  interest  whatever.  It  is  dull  and  insipid, 
usque  ad  nauseam.  There  is  occasionally  a  flippancy  and 
affectation  in  it,  which  is  contemptible :  at  other  times,  a 
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dull  and  cumbrous  uniformity,  which  causes  us  to  yawn 
over  many  a  tedious  page.  Dialogue  is  not  suited  to  the 
English  language.  It  succeeds  not  in  the  hand  of  a  Ly  t- 
tleton  or  a  Swift,  of  the  sober  or  the  facetious  writer. 
But  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  it  is  managed  with  more 
than  customary  ill-effect. 

Another  great,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  error,  is  the 
title  '  Bibliomania.'  The  fancy  of  treating  the  love  of 
books  as  a  maniacal  disease.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  metaphor  through  two  pages,  and  therefore  the  plan 
and  progress  of  the  work  are  sometimes  impeded  for  the 
awkward  introduction  of  the  metaphor,  and  more  fre- 
quently the  metaphor  is  dispensed  with,  for  the  sake  of 
conveying  sober  information.  Disease  of  mind  is  repre- 
sented as  health  of  mind,  and  the  strange  jumble  which 
is  made  to  unite  contradictions,  must  give  much  trouble 
and  vexation  to  the  reader. 

Among  minor  peccadilloes,  we  must  remark  the  con- 
stant love  of  puffing.  Whether  it  be  a  bookseller,  a  book 
friend,  or  self.  Of  the  latter,  we  have  a  most  ludicrous 
example,  p.  661. 

*  History  of  the  town  of  Cheltenham  and  its  environs,  1802, 
Svo.  There  were  a  few  copies  of  this  superficial  work  printed 
upon  large  paper,  in  royal  8vo,  and  a  unique  copy  upon  paper 
of  a  4to.  size,  which  latter  is  in  the  possession  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Pruen,  of  the  same  place.  A  part  of  this  volume 
was  written  by  myself ;  according  to  instructions  which  I  re- 
ceived to  make  it  '  light  and  pleasant/  As  I  have  thus  awk- 
wardly introduced  myself  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  at 
the  foot  of  this  note,  that  all  the  LARGE  PAPER  copies  of 
my  own  humble  lucubrations  have  been  attended  with  an  unex- 
pectedly successful  sale.  Of  the  Introduction  to  the  Classics, 
edit.  1804,  8vo.  there  were  fifty  copies,  with  extra  plates,  struck 
off  on  royal  8vo.  and  published  at  £2  2s.  These  now  sell  for 
£5  5s.  The  portrait  of  Bishop  Fell  making  them  snapped  at, 
Avith  a  perch-like  spirit,  by  ail  true  Grangerites.  Of  the  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities  of  our  own  country,  there  were  sixty-six 
printed  in  a  superb  style,  on  imperial  paper  in  4to.  These  were 
published  at  £6  6s.  a  copy.  The  following  anecdote  shews  how 
they  *  are  looking  up,'  as  the  book-maker's  phrase  is.  My 
friend parted  with  his  copy,  but  finding  that  his  slum- 
bers were  broken,  and  his  dreams  frightful  in  consequence,  he 
sought  to  regain  possession  of  it ;  and  cheerfully  gave  £10  10s. 
for  what,  but  a  few  months  before,  he  had  possessed  for  little 
more  than  one  half  the  sum!  The  same  friend  subscribes  for  a 
large  paper  of  the  present  work,  of  which  there  are  only  18 
copies  printed ;  of  which  my  hard-hearted  printer  and  myself 
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seize  each  upon  a  copy.  Will  the  same  friend  display  equal 
fickleness  in  regard  to  THIS  volume  ?  If  he  does,  he  must 
smart  acutely  for  it ;  nor  will  £15  15s.  redeem  it ! !  V 

To  conclude. — It  was  our  intention,  as  it  was  our  pro- 
mise, in  an  early  part  of  this  review,  to  give  our  own 
opinions  on  bibliography  at  some  length.  Space  now 
forbids  us ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  soon  met  with  again 
on  the  subject  in  our  examination  of  the  1st  volume  of 
Mr.  Dibdin's  Ames.  We  sincerely  wish  him  success  in 
that,  and  all  his  literary  undertakings,  and  assure  him, 
that  where  we  have  differed  from  him  in  our  opinions  on 
his  bibliographical  romance,  we  have  done  it  in  the  most 
perfect  good  humour,  and  with  feelings  of  much  obliga- 
tion to  him  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  we  have 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Bibliomania. 

We  should  add  that  Mr.  Dibdin  is  an  excellent  draughts- 
man, and  that  he  has  adorned  his  performance  with  se- 
veral entertaining  cuts.  With  the  exception  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Mr.  Johnes's  library  at  Havod,  they  seem  to  be 
very  faithful,  ingenious,  and  well  selected. 


Art.  III. — History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  ;  with 
an  introductory  Book,  and  an  Appendix.  By  George 
Cook,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Lawrencekirk,  and  Author 
of  an  Illustration  of  the  general  Evidence  establishing 
the  reality  of  Christ's  Resurrection.  Edinburgh,  Hill ; 
London,  Longman,  1811.  3  Vols.  £1  lis.  6d. 

THE  reformation  in  Scotland,  says  Mr.  Cook, 
1  had  to  struggle  with  the  most  formidable  opposition ;  but 
this  opposition  called  into  exercise  many  virtues,  expanded  the 
views  of  those  against  whom  it  was  directed,  and  led  to  the 
adoption  of  principles,  the  dissemination  of  which  has  ren- 
dered Britain  the  asylum  of  liberty,  and  raised  it  to  the  high 
place,  which  it  has  long  held  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.' 

'  Of  the  great  men/  continues  the  respectable  author,  '  who 
were  engaged  in  the  momentous  contest,  a  few  have  transmitted 
to  posterity  the  events  which  they  witnessed,  and  the  opinions 
which  they  supported  or  opposed;  but  valuable  as  is  the  informa- 
tion which  is  derived  from  them,  the  truth  has  frequently  been 
misrepresented  or  disguised,  through  ignorance  of  official  pa- 
pers, to  which  they  had  no  access,  or  through  the  influence  of 
prejudices,  which  even  the  strongest  minds  could  not,  in  their 
situation,  effectually  counteract/ 

Mr.  Cook  tells  us  that  he  has  c  scrupulously  compared 
different  writers/  and  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  rigid 
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impartiality  in  his  narrative ;  and  lie  has,  moreover, 
quoted  his  authorities  with  a  more  than  usual  degree  of 
accuracy  and  minuteness. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  an  introductory  book  Mr.  Cook 
has  described  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  papal  power 
in  Scotland,  with  its  effects  and  influence  upon  the  people 
and  the  government ;  and  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
same  book  the  author  has  succinctly  exhibited  the  causes, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation,  and  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  the  glorious  undertaking.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  is  more  particularly  devoted  to 
the  history  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland. 

The  opinions  of  the  reformers  were  first  imported  into 
Scotland  by  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Fearn,  who  had 
travelled  into  Germany,  where  he  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  new  doctrines  in  the  society  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  Animated  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert, 
he  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  required  to  expiate  his  heresy  by  his  death. 
As  Patrick  Hamilton  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish  martyrs 
to  the  great  cause  of  the  reformation,  we  shall  quote  the 
account  which  Dr.  Cook  has  given  of  his  cruel  execution. 
The  area  before  the  gate  of  St.  Salvator's  college  at  St. 
Andrew's  was  selected  to  be  the  scene  of  his  sufferings. 

'  While  the  fire  was  preparing,  be  exhibited  his  usual  cour- 
tesy and  beneficence  to  his  attendants.     He  gave  to  them  some 
small   tokens  of  his  regard  ;  and  when  the  executioners  were 
surrounding  with  combustible   materials  the  stake  to  which  he 
was  fastened,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  commended  his 
soul  to  God.     He  was  destined  to  undergo  the  utmost  severity 
of  bodily  anguish.     From  negligence  or  some  accident  he  was 
only  partially  scorched  by  the  first  conflagration ;  and  in  that 
state  he  remained   till   gunpowder  could  be  procured  from  the 
castle,   situated  at  a  considerable   distance.     His  pain  was  not 
alleviated  by  the  tormenting  oflicioTisness  of  the    friars,  who 
urged   him  to  retract.     Amongst  these  Campbell,'  (a  Domini- 
can, who   had  insidiously  sought,  successfully  gained,  and  per- 
fidiously betrayed  his  confidence)  '  was  the  most  importunate. 
The  best  feelings  of  the  heart  must  have  been  wounded  by  such 
an  open  display  of  baseness ;  but  he  mildly  beseeched  his  de- 
ceitful friend  to  retire,  and  not  to  embitter  the  sad   moments 
which  he  had  hastened.     When  this  gentle  and  affecting  admo- 
nition was  disregarded,  he,  in  a  more  solemu  tone,  reproached 
him  for  his  perfidy,  and  called  upon  him  to  answer  for  it  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  God.     The  powder  being  now  brought,  his 
body  was  quickly  consumed,  but  the  length  of  his  sufferings, 
and  the  patient  resignation  with  which  he  had  supported  them, 
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increased  the  effect,  which  his  death  would,  at  all  events,  have 
probably  produced.  The  most  tender  compassion  was  almost 
universally  felt  for  him,  and  even  at  the  moment  of  his  disso- 
lution, he  was  consecrated  as  a  martyr  to  the  truth.' 

The  most  profound  sympathy  was  excited  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  Hamilton,  and  an  impression  was  produced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cause,  in  support  of  which  he  exhibited  so 
much  magnanimity  and  firmness,  which  could  never  be 
effaced.  The  death  of  Hamilton  took  place  in  1528. 
The  persecution,  which  was  thus  begun,  was  suspended 
by  the  political  feuds  of  the  times ;  but  it  was  renewed 
with  increased  rancour  and  violence  in  1533.  A  young 
Benedictine  friar  of  the  name  of  Forrest,  wras  selected  as 
the  next  victim,  whom  ecclesiastical  cruelty  was  to  sacri- 
fice at  the  shrine  of  truth.  Uniting  baseness  with  cruelty, 
the  clergy  obtained  from  Forrest  a  declaration  of  his  opi- 
nions, by  means  of  a  confessor,  who  attended  him  under 
the  pretext  of  ministering  spiritual  consolation.  The 
heretical  guilt  of  Forrest  was  established  by  the  treache- 
rous evidence  of  his  spiritual  friend.  And  what  contri- 
buted to  aggravate  the  crime,  and  perhaps  accelerate  the 
punishment  of  Forrest,  was  the  possession  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  This  was  a  sufficient 
proof  of  treasonable  designs  against  the  sovereign  rights 
of  that  hierarchy,  which  was  established  on  the  general 
ignorance,  and  the  grossest  superstition.  A  strong  in- 
stance of  this  ignorance  was  the  persuasion  which  was  very 
prevalent  at  this  period,  that  the  New  Testament  was  the 
production  of  Luther,  and  consequently  a  most  pernicious 
and  heretical  performance. 

When  it  was  determined  that  Forrest  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  it  was  recommended  that  he  should 
be  burned  in  a  low  cellar,  as  it  was  said  that  '  the  smoke 
of  Patrick  Hamilton  had  infected  ail  upon  whom  it  blew.' 
The  execution  of  Forrest  was  followed  in  1534  by  that  of 
Norman  Gourlay  and  David  Straiton,  the  first  of  whom 
denied  the  existence  of  purgatory  and  the  Scottish  juris- 
diction of  the  pope,  while  the  last  was  guilty  of  a  more 
serious  crime,  that  of  having  refused  to  pay  tithes. 

In  1539  a  convocation  of  bishops,  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh, determined  to  redouble  their  exertions  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  Several  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
of  the  sacerdotal  profession,  were  ordered  to  be  convinced 
of  their  want  of  orthodoxy  by  being  burned  alive  on  the 
Castle  Hill  at  Edinburgh.  Amongst  these  persons  was 
one  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Forrest,  vicar  of  Dollar.  This 
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Forrest  had  previously  received  a  friendly  admonition 
from  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  not  to  bring  upon  himself 
the  suspicion  of  heresy  by  preaching  c  every  Sunday  upon 
the  gospel  and  epistle  of  the  day.'  The  bishop,  however, 
qualified  his  dissuasion  by  the  following  reservation. 

1  If,'  said  he,  '  you  can  find  a  good  gospel,  or  a  good  epis- 
tle, which  may  support  the  holy  church,  you  have  my  permis- 
sion to  preach  about  it.' 

Forrest  replied  that  he  had  read  both  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  and  had  never  found  in  either  of  them 
an  ill  gospel  or  an  ill  epistle.  Upon  this  information,  for 
it  was  plainly  information  to  him,  the  prelate  observed, 
'  I  thank  God,  I  have  lived  well  these  many  years,  and  never 
knew  either  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  I  content  myself  with 
my  portesse  and  pontifical ;  and  if  you  do  not  leave  these  fan- 
cies, you  will  repent  when  you  cannot  mend  it.' 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  Forrest,  with  heroic  intrepi- 
dity, continued  to  persevere  in  c  the  fancies*  which  the 
bishop  reprobated ;  and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  his  con- 
stancy by  a  condemnation  to  the  stake.  The  storm  of 
persecution,  which  now  raged  in  Scotland,  forced  many 
persons  of  worth  and  talents  to  abandon  the  country. 
Amongst  these  was  the  poet  and  historian  Buchanan;  who 
favoured  the  new  doctrines,  and  who  had  moreover  sati- 
rized the  vices  of  the  monks.  He  was  committed  to  pri- 
son, but  had  the  good  fortune  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
his  keepers  and  effect  his  escape,  or  it  is  probable  that  the 
literary  world  would  never  have  been  enriched  by  the 
fruits  of  his  genius. 

On  the  death  of  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, in  1539,  his  nephew  and  successor,  David,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  more  steady,  regular,  and  systematic 
measures  than  had  hitherto  been  pursued  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  established  faith  against  the  inroads  of  the 
protestant  heresy.  Beaton,  like  most  other  ecclesiastics 
pf  that  time,  and  like  many  in  all  times,  regarded  religion 
only  as  a  source  of  wealth,  or  an  instrument  of  policy,  as 
the  convenient  stepping  stone  of  avarice  or  ambition. 
Whilst  his  own  opinions  of  religion  were  of  this  sordid 
and  debased  kind,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  the  elevated  sen- 
timents, disinterested  feelings,  and  generous  enthusiasm, 
which  it  excited  in  bosoms  of  the  reformers. 

Beaton  was  no  sooner  invested,  as  primate  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom,  with  the  plenary  possession  of  spiritual 
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power,  than  he  resolved  to  exert  his  influence  to  repress 
the  attempt  of  the  protestants  to  lessen  the  general  re- 
spect of  the  people  for  the  established  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rities. His  hostility  to  the  heresy  of  the  reformers  was 
not  excited  by  its  opposition  to  the  received  opinions  of 
the  church,  so  much  as  by  the  degree  in  which  it  seemed 
to  menace  the  temporal  interests  of  his  order.  He  had 
little  knowledge  of  any  other  kingdom  of  Christ  than 
that  which  consisted  of  church-offerings  and  tythes. 

In  1540  Beaton  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's,  attended  by 
several  of  the  nobles  and  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church;  when  he  declaimed  with  much  fervor  on  the 
danger  of  schism,  and  the  increase  of  heresy.  Before  he 
concluded  his  harangue,  '  he  informed  his  hearers  that 
he  had  cited  Sir  John  Borthwick  before  them,'  who  had 
been  guilty  of  circulating  books,  and  maintaining  opinions 
which  were  adverse  to  the  existence  of  the  holy  catholic 
church. 

As  the  accusation  which  was  preferred  against  Sir  John 
Borthwick  shows  how  far  the  opinions  of  the  reformers 
had  at  this  period  deviated  from  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  we  shall  insert  it  in  this  place. 

'  He  was  charged  by  the  cardinal  for  having  taught  that  the 
pope  had  no  greater  authority  over  Christians  than  any  other 
bishop  ;  that  indulgences  and  pardons  granted  by  the  pope  were 
of  no  force  or  effect,  but  were  devised  to  abuse  the  people,  and 
to  deceive  poor  ignorant  souls  ;  that  bishops,  priests,  and  other 
clergymen,  may  lawfully  marry ;  that  the  heresies,  commonly 
called  the  heresies  of  England,  and  the  new  liturgy,  were  com- 
mendable, and  to  be  embraced  of  all  Christians  ;  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  are  blinded  by  their  clergy,  and  professed 
not  the  true  faith;  that  churchmen  ought  not  to  enjoy  any 
temporalities ;  that  the  king  ought  to  convert  the  rents  of  the 
church  to  other  purposes ;  that  the  church  of  Scotland  ought 
to  be  governed  after  the  manner  of  the  English  ;  that  the  ca- 
nons and  decrees  of  the  church  were  of  no  force,  being  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God ;  and  that  the  orders  of  friars  and 
monks  should  be  abolished,  as  had  been  done  in  England.  To 
these  charges  it  was  added,  that  he  had  called  the  pope  simo- 
naical,  for  selling  spiritual  things ;  that  he  read  heretical  books, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  English,  with  some  other  treatises 
written  by  Melancthon,  Ecolorapadius,  and  Erasmus,  which  he 
also  gave  to  others ;  and,  what  completed  the  aggravation  of 
his  guilt,  that  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  holy  see,  or  to 
be  subject  to  it/ 

Borthwick,  convinced  that  he  had  little  mercy  to  expect 
from  the  cardinal,  or  his  clergy,  fled  into  England;  but 
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his  effigy  was  burnt  at  the  market  cross,  and  he  was  him- 
self threatened  with  the  same  Christian  punishment  if  ever 
he  was  apprehended, 

In  154  I  Beaton  prevailed  on  the  Scottish  parliament  to 
second  his  pious  efforts  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  church 
in  passing  several  strong  acts  against  heresy.  These  shew 
not  merely  the  barbarism  of  the  times,  but  the  rancour  of 
ecclesiastical  hostility.  The  common  rights  and  sympa- 
thies of  humanity  are  never  so  outrageously  violated  as 
when  theologians  are  armed  with  power  to  convince 
their  opponents  by  other  weapons  than  those  of  argu- 
ments. 

After  an  interval  of  accidental  or  compulsory  forbear- 
ance, Beaton  renewed  his  efforts  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  1545.  The  following  are  instances  of  the  cru- 
elties which  were  at  this  time  practised  for  the  support  of 
the  established  creed. 

'  At  Perth,  four  men  were  accused ;  one  of  them  for  having 
interrupted  a  friar,  who  taught,  that  a  man  could  not  be  saved 
without  praying  to  the  saints,  the  other  three  for  having  treated 
disrespectfully  the  image  of  a  saint,  and  eaten  flesh  upon  a  day 
on  which  the  use  of  it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  pope.  For 
these  venial  offences,  which  were  considered,  however,  as  un- 
doubted indications  of  heresy,  they  were  condemned  to  the 
stake ;  and  Arran,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  solicita- 
tions for  mercy,  ratified  the  dreadful  sentence.  A  similar  fate 
was  assigned  to  another  man,  only  because  he  had  kept  com- 
pany with  the  persons  who  had  been  declared  guilty ;  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  four  was  sentenced  to  be  drowned,  because, 
when  in  the  agony  of  labour,  she-  had  refused  to  invoke  the 
Virgin  Mary,  affirming  that  she  would  pray  to  God  alone,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.'  , 

George  Wishart,  the  most  amiable  and  interesting  of 
the  Scotch  reformers,  was  one  of  the  next  victims  to  the 
persecuting  fury  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  Wishart  had  passed 
several  years  at  Cambridge,  where  one  of  his  scholars 
has  left  this  noble  testimony  to  his  character,  that  c  his 
charity  had  never  end,  night,  noon,  nor  day.'  Dr.  Coolt 
mentions  the  enthusiasm  which  constituted  a  part  of  his 
character,  but  in  the  times  in  which  Wishart  lived,  and  in 
which  the  stake  was  employed  for  the  refutation  of  heresy, 
what  but  enthusiasm  could  have  supported  the  interests 
of  truth  ? 

Knox,  who,  in  respect  to  the  variety  and  vigour  of  his 
exertions,  may  be  called  the  Briareus  of  the  Reformation, 
had  profited  greatly  in  his  theological  studies  by  the  in- 
structions and  the  conversation  of  Wishart.     We  must 
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here  stop  to  remark,  that  as  we  have  lately  reviewed  Mr, 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  we  shall  very  briefly  notice  what 
relates  to  him  in  the  present  work. 

Previous  to  his  trial  and  execution,  Wishart  had  been 
delivered  up  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  under  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  protection.  But  this  promise  Bothwell  had  the 
baseness  to  violate  at  the  intreaties  of  the  queen  dowager, 
who  served  as  the  instrument  of  Beaton  in  abetting  this 
act  of  perfidy. 

When  Wishart  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  •suffering 
in  the  area  before  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's, 

'  He  was  clothed  in  a  linen  garment,  from  which  were  suspended 
several  bags  of  gunpowder.  The  cardinal  seems  to  have  been 
sensible  that  the  minds  of  men  would  be  much  agitated  by  the 
fate  of  this  amiable  sufferer,  and  even  to  have  apprehended 
that  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  rescue  him  from  the  flames. 
He  commanded  all  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  to  be  pointed 
towards  the  scene  of  execution;  and  either  to  watch  the  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  indignation,  to  display  his  contempt  of  the 
reformers,  or  t©  satiate  himself  by  contemplating  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  man,  in  whose  grave  he  toped  that  their  principles 
would  be  buried,  he  openly,  with  the  prelates  who  accompanied 
him,  witnessed  the  melancholy  spectacle.' 

The  destruction  of  Wishart  and  the  other  enormities 
of  Beaton  were  not  long  unrevenged.  A  desperate  con- 
spiracy instigated,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  as  much 
by  personal  resentment,  as  by  more  patriotic  motives,  was 
formed  against  his  life.  He  was  suddenly  surprised  in  his 
castle  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  May,  1546;  and  a  vio- 
lent end  was  put  at  once  to  his  power  and  to  his  existence. 

The  doctrine  of  the  new  teachers  had  made  consider- 
able progress  before  the  death  of  Beaton ;  and  we  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  that  c  that  event  at  all  increased 
the  stability'  of  the  Scottish  reformation.  It  was  an  event 
which  must  have  excited  the  feeling  of  shame  amongst 
some,  and  that  of  commiseration  amongst  others.  When 
indeed  we  consider  the  accumulated  atrocities  of  the  pri- 
mate, we  can  hardly  assert  that  he  was  worthy  of  a  better 
fate  ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  principle  of  assassina- 
tion, under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  practised, 
which  will  always  awaken  the  abhorrence  of  every  gene- 
rous mind  ;  and  there  is  no  cause  which  the  perpetration 
of  such  foul  deeds  can  ultimately  either  establish  or  pro- 
mote. 

The  conspirators,  after  having  assassinated  the  primate, 
kept  possession  of  the  castle ;  but  they  were  besieged  by 
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the  Scottish  government  in  the  following  August,  and  must 
probably  jsoon  have  surrendered,  if  they  had  not  been 
supplied  by  Henry  VIII.  with  every  thing  necessary  for 
their  defence.  An  armistice  was  afterwards  concluded 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  After  this  event, 
John  Knox  came  to  St.  Andrew's,  in  Easter,  1547,  where 
he  was  very  diligent  and  successful  in  inculcating  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  The  castle,  in  which  he 
had  taken  refuge,  was  taken  by  a  French  force  in  1547, 
and  Knox,  with  his  associates,  was  made  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  to  France,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  review 
of  Mr.  M'Crie's  account  of  his  life. 

The  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland  was  rather 
accelerated  than  retarded  by  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
English  over  the  Scottish  army,  at  the  battle  of  Pinkey, 
in  1547.  The  fixed  determination,  which  was,  at  the 
same  time,  exhibited  by  Edward  VI.  and  his  council,  to 
support  the  protestant  doctrines  in  England,  must  have 
greatly  contributed  to  stimulate  the  zeal,  and  to  redouble 
the .  efforts  of  the  Scottish  reformers.  The  interval  of 
tranquillity  which  the  reformers  experienced  at  this  period, 
was  also  favoured  by  the  busy  intrigues  of  the  queen 
dowager  to  get  possession  of  the  regency,  which  contri- 
buted, in  some  measure,  to  draw  otf  the  attention  of  the 
government  and  of  the  clergy  from  the  heresy  which  had 
crept  into  the  church,  to  the  more  secular  dissensions 
which  were  agitating  the  state. 

In  1548  the  young  queen  Mary  was  sent  to  France, 
where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  family  of  Guise,  she  im- 
bibed those  rigid  sentiments  of  religious  bigotry,  and  those 
lax  ones  of  moral  obligation,  to  which  we  may  trace,  as 
to  their  primary  source,  all  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of 
her  reign.  The  departure  of  Mary  finally  extinguished 
the  hope,  which  till  this  time  had  not  ceased  to  be  che- 
rished, of  uniting  her  in  marriage  with  Edward  VI.  In 
March,  1550,  peace  was  re-established  between  England 
and  France,  in  which  Scotland  was  included.  New  at- 
tempts were  now  made  by  the  Scottish  church  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  In  these  attempts,  which  ultimately 
proved  as  vain  as  the  preceding,  the  clergy  were  seconded 
by  the  zeal  of  the  regent  (Arran)  which  was  inflamed  by 
that  of  his  illegitimate  brother,  who  had  succeeded  Beaton 
in  the  primacy.  In  1551,  Adam  Wallace,  who  was  ac- 
cused, amongst  other  .charges,  of  the  mortal  sin  of  bap- 
tizing one  of  his  own  children,  was  condemned  to  the 
flames. 
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The  following  controversy  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  intellectual  imbecility  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics  at  this 
period.  One  Richard  Marshal,  a  friar,  had  maintained 
*  that  the  Lord's  prayer  should  be  addressed  to  God  and 
not  to  saints.'  Another  friar  was  employed  to  refute  this 
dangerous  heresy,  as  it  was  then  deemed.  And  how  did 
he  maintain  the  absurdity  of  which  he  was  invited  to  be- 
come the  champion  ? 

'  If/  said  he,  *  we  meet  an  old  man  in  the  streets,  we  say  to 
him,  good  morrow  father ;  much  more  then  may  we  say  to  one 
of  the  saints,  our  father.  We  admit  that  they  are  in  heaven, 
consequently,  we  may  address  any  of  them  our  father  in  heaven ; 
God  hath  made  their  names  holy ;  we  may,  therefore,  in  pray- 
ing to  one  of  them,  use  the  expression  hallowed  be  thy  name: 
As  they  are  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  kingdom  is  their's 
by  possession,  and  we  may  justly  say  to  each  of  them,  in  the 
language  of  the  petition,  thy  kingdom  come.'  *     *     * 

The  priest,  who  was  the  author  of  this  nonsense,  to 
which,  however,  no  bad  parallel  in  the  way  of  fatuity 
might  be  found  in  the  polemical  disputations  of  later 
times,  was  denominated  '  Friar  Pater  Noster.' 

In  April,  1554,  Arran  resigned  the  regency,  which  was 
assumed  by  the  queen  dowager.  This  event,  combined 
with  the  death  of  Edward  the^VIth.  and  the  accession  of 
the  popish  bigot,  queen  Mary,  which  had  happened  in  the 
preceding  year,  contributed  to  excite  the  most  disquieting 
apprehensions  amongst  the  Scottish  reformers.  '  Their 
fears,  however,'  as  the  author  remarks,  '  proved  ground- 
less ;'  and  what  they  imagined  would  be  the  ruin  of  their 
cause,  greatly  assisted  in  its  triumph  over  ail  opposition. 

In  1557  the  individuals  who  had  associated  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  protestant  faith,  became  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  congregation ;  and  the  title  of  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  was  given  to  the  nobles  who  directed 
iheir  proceedings.  They  passed  the  two  following  reso- 
lutions : 

« It  is  thought  expedient,  that  in  all  parishes  of  this  realm, 
the  common  prayer  be  read  weekly  on  Sunday,  and  on  other 
festival  days  in  the  churches,  with  the  lessons  of  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testament,  conform  to  the  order  of  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  if  the  curates  of  the  parishes  be  qualified,  that 
they  be  caused  to  read  the  same :  and  if  they  be  not,  or  if  they 
refuse,  that  the  most  qualified  of  the  parish  use  and  read  them. 
2.  It  is  thought  necessary  that  doctrine,  preaching,  and  inter-, 
pretation  of  Scriptures  be  had  and  used  privately  in  quiet 
houses ;  without  great  conventions  of  people,  till  God  move 
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the  prince  to  grant  public  preaching  by  faithful  and  true  mi- 
nisters.' 

We  agree  with  the  author  in  thinking  that  these  reso- 
lutions breathe  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  spirit,  and 
shew  that,  if  the  congregation  had  not  been  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  more  violent  measures  by  the  furious 
hostility  of  the  government,  the  reformation  in  Scotland 
would  not  probably  have  been  carried  to  any  greater 
length  than  in  England ;  and  at  least  they  prove,  that  at 
this  period,  the  Scottish  reformers  had  not  conceived  that 
determined  dislike  of  a  precomposed  liturgy  which  they 
afterwards  evinced. 

'  The  fact  is,'  says  Dr.  Cook,  «  that  the  efforts  of  the  re- 
formers were  bent  to  annihilate  the  strange  practise  of  praying 
in  an  unknown  tongue ;  and  that  they  were  not,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  career,  led  to  consider  what  if  this  should  be  gained, 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  exciting  the  devotion,  or  guiding 
the  adoration  of  the  people.  The  resolutions  also  afford  un- 
questionable evidence  of  the  ignorance  whioii  prevailed  amongst 
the  officiating  clergy.  They  not  only  were  little  exercised  in 
the  studies  requisite  for  an  enlightened  teacher  of  religion,  but 
they  were  even  incapable  of  reading  the  services  of  the  church.' 

The  insidious  professions  and  artful  policy  of  the  queen 
regent  for  some  time  quieted  the  uneasy  apprehensions  of 
the  protestants.  But  they  soon  had  reason  to  distrust  her 
sincerity.  She  was  anxious  to  obtain  for  the  dauphin, 
who  had  married  her  daughter,  the  matrimonial  crown; 
but,  having  accomplished  this  favourite  object,  she  began 
to  develop  her  real  character.  Her  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  possessed  great  in- 
fluence over  her  mind ;  and  they  had  now  resolved  to 
set  up  their  niece  as  a  rival  to  Elizabeth,  who  had  lately 
ascended  the  English  throne  in  Nov.  1558.  They  ac- 
cordingly dictated  to  the  queen  regent  the  line  of  conduct 
which  she  was  required  to  pursue,  in  order  to  forward 
their  views ;  and  she  was  particularly  required  no  longer 
to  tolerate  the  enemies  of  the  church.  In  March,  1559, 
she  threw  off  all  reserve  and  unfurled  the  banner  of  per- 
secution. '  She  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  all 
classes  of  men  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
to  resort  daily  to  mass,  and  to  make  confession  to  the 
priests;'  and,  with  equal  intemperance  and  indiscretion, 
she  told  the  protestant  leaders,  that,  '  in  spite  of  all  which 
they  could  do,  their  ministers  should  be  banished  Scotland, 
although  they  preached  as  soundly  as  St.  Paul  had  done/ 
When  she  was  reminded  of  her  former  promises  of  in* 
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diligence  to  the  Protestants,  she  replied  with  shameless 
effrontery,  that  *  the  promises  of  princes  should  not  be 
urged  upon  them  when  they  could  not  conveniently  fulfil 
them.'  But  the  protestant  leaders  (the  Earl  of  Glencairn? 
and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell)  to  whom  she  addressed  these 
memorable  words,  replied  with  a  degree  of  plain  truth, 
which  is  not  often  addressed  to  the  ears  of  sovereigns,  c  If 
you  have  resolved  to  keep  no  faith  with  your  subjects,  we 
will  renounce  our  allegiance,  and  leave  you  to  reflect 
upon  the  calamities  which  will  thus  be  entailed  on  the 
country.' 

The  queen  had  cited  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Pro- 
testant teachers  to  appear  at  Stirling  ;  but,  when  they  had 
desisted  from  obeying  this  injunction  agreeably  to  the 
desire  which  she  had  subsequently  expressed,  she  with 
unparalleled  perfidy  had  them  denounced  as  rebels,  on  ac- 
count of  their  disobedience.  About  this  critical  period 
Knox  again  returned  to  Scotland  from  Geneva.  On  the 
11th  of  May,  1559,  this  reformer,  who  was  in  himself  a 
host,  preached  a  very  energetic  sermon  at  Perth,  against 
the  popish  superstition,  which  operating  on  the  spirit  of 
discontent  already  dispersed  amongst  the  people  by  the 
treachery  of  the  regent,  contributed  to  produce  one  of 
those  sudden  bursts  of  popular  fury  which  nothing  can 
restrain.  After  Knox  had  finished  his  impressive  dis- 
course, a  priest  had  the  temerity  to  celebrate  mass,. which 
could  not  be  endured  in  the  present  temper  of  the  multi- 
tude. One  act  of  outrage  led  to  another,  till  the  tumult, 
becoming  too  impetuous  to  be  resisted,  the  monasteries  of 
the  Black  and  Grey  Friars,  and  a  splendid  edifice  of  the 
Carthusians  were  levelled  with  the  dust.  Dr.  Cook 
thinks  that  Knox  did  not  vehemently  condemn  the  devas- 
tating rage  of  his  enthusiastic  followers ;  though  Mr. 
M'Crie,  p.  183,  appears  to  entertain  a  different  opinion. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  step  by  step  in  his  de- 
tails of  the  transactions  between  the  queen  regent  and 
the  lords  of  the  congregation,  from  the  year  1559,  till  the 
death  of  the  former,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1560.  The 
regent  and  the  lords  of  the  congregation  had  at  some 
timeSj  recourse  to  negociation,  and  at  others  to  arms. 
They  both  treated  and  fought,  and  with  various  alterna- 
tions of  success.  But  the  reformers  gradually  obtained  a 
considerable  acco«sion  to  their  numbers  during  the  conflicts 
both  of  the  pen  and  of  the  sword,  in  this  stormy  period. 
The  principles  of  the  reformation  became  much  more 
widely  diffused,     The  enthusiasm  of  the  protestants,  in- 
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flamed  by  opposition,  passed  the  bounds  of  moderation  ; 
and  their  ravages  on  the  public  buildings  in  Scotland, 
which  had  been  for  ages  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  es- 
tablished religion,  were  often  more  like  those  of  lawless 
barbarians  than  of  persons  professing  to  revere  the  most  pa-, 
cific  and  amiable  doctrine  which  was  ever  promulgated 
amongst  men.  The  act  of  Oct.  22,  1559,  by  which  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  suspended  the  functions  of  the 
queen  regent,  shows  how  far  the  free  inquiries  of  the  Pro- 
testant leaders  into  the  corruptions  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
had  contributed,  at  the  same  time,  to  enlarge  their  views 
of  civil  liberty,  and  had  taught  them  to  look  with  less  re- 
verence than  formerly  on  the  inviolability  of  sovereigns. 
The  queen  regent,  though  a  woman  of  much  ability  and 
discrimination,  had  yet  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  nor 
force  of  character  for  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed.  She  was  besides  continually  misled  by  the 
evil  councils  of  the  popish  clergy,  who  were  agitated  by 
the  extremes  "of  fear  and  of  resentment,  of  resentment 
for  the  outrages  which  had  been  perpetrated  against  the 
establishment,  and  of  fear  lest  they  should  be  reduced  to 
poverty  and  degradation  by  the  increasing  power  of  their 
restless  adversaries.  In  such  a  frame  of  mind  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  clergy  would  possess  sufficient  per- 
spicacity to  conduct  the  helm  of  government  with  safety  - 
through  the  storm.  Mr.  Cook  has  shewn  a  very  com-  " 
mendable  degree  of  impartiality  in  this  part  of  his  work  ; 
and  he  weighs  the  merits  of  both  parties  in  a  more  equal 
scale  than  we  might  be  led  to  expect  from  the  influence 
of  his  habits,  sentiments,  and  profession. 

In  the  memorable  treaty,  which  was  made  between  the 
French  and  English  commissioners  after  the  death  of  the 
queen  regent,  a  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  influence  of 
the  French  in  Scotland;  and  the  popish  party  in  that 
country  were  thus  deprived  of  their  most  effectual  sup- 
port. Though  no  express  provision  was  made  in  this 
treaty  for  the  establishment  or  even  the  toleration  of  the 
Protestant  faith ;  and  though  the  bishops  and  abbots  were 
restored  to  their  possessions,  and  suffered  even  to  retain 
their  seats  in  parliament,  yet  the  treaty  itself  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  satisfaction  to  the  leaders  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  probably  chiefly  from  the  stipulation  which  it 
contained  for  convening  a  parliament  in  which  they  ex- 
pected that  the  new  opinions  would  prevail  over  the  old  ; 
and  that  the  reformed  faith  would  be  ultimately  established 
on  the  ruins  of  the  papacy.     This  opinion  shews  a  strong 
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conviction  that  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  generally 
diffused,  and  had  struck  a  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the 
people. 

'  The  great  body  of  the  people/  says  Dr.  Cook,  •  had  long 
been  inclined  to  the  reformation.  They  were  gratified  bv  the 
assiduity  of  the  new  preachers;  they  were  delighted  with  the 
knowledge  which  these  men  imparted  to  them  ;  they  felt  the 
sympathetic  fervour  of  religious  zeal ;  and  the  effect  of  it  was 
increased  by  the  striking  contrast  between  the  decent  conscien- 
tious demeanour  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  and  the  ignorance, 
the  sloth,  and  the  scandalous  depravity  of  the  priesthood. 

'Shrinking  from  the  recollection  of  those  scenes  of  horror 
and  cruelty,  which  had  agonized  their  feelings,  and  entailed  de- 
served infamy  on  the  persecutors  who  had  viewed  them  with 
complacency,  associating  with  these  scenes  the  influence  of  the 
French  in  Scotland,  they  beheld,  in  the  ascendancy  of  the  re- 
formed faith,  a  protection  against  the  most  grating  oppression — 
a  bulwark  in  defence  of  their  principles,  which  the  efforts  of 
tyranny  would  be  unable  to  subvert. 

'  The  more  numerous  part  of  the  nobles,  though  from  dif- 
ferent motives,  were  equally  eager  for  the  introduction  of  a 
Protestant  establishment.  That  some  of  them  looked  on  this 
interesting  revolution  as  connected  with  the  wide  dissemination 
of  principles  of  pure  religion,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  on  this 
account  they  gave  to  it  their  unwearied  support ;  but  too  many 
of  them  promoted  it  chiefly  from  secular  views.  They  saw 
that,  by  giving  power  to  its  votaries,  they  would  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  church,  and  thus  annihilating  the  necessity 
or  the  propriety  of  munificently  supporting  the  popish  clergy, 
the  enormous  wealth  which  had  been  appropriated  to  this  pur- 
pose, would  receive  a  different  direction,  and  might  be  seized 
by  those  of  their  own  number  who  were  most  artful  or  most 
^active  in  getting  it  into  their  possession.' 

We  commonly  find  that;  even  in  those  great  and  mo- 
mentous changes  in  human  affairs,  which  involve  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness,  and  the  greatest  mass  of  ge- 
neral benefit,  what  principally  gives  impulse  and  energy 
to  the  mental  or  corporeal  exertion  by  which  this  happi- 
ness and  benefit  are  produced,  are  the  little  personal  inte- 
rests of  the  leading  individuals.  In  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  the  spoils  of  the  church  stimulated  the  hallowed 
2eal  of  the  Protestant  nobles.  When  the  Scottish  par- 
liament met  in  1560,  after  the  death  of  the  queen  regent, 
a  proposition  was  made  to  appropriate  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishment  to  the 
support  not  only  of  the  new  pastors  of  the  protestant 
faith,  but  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  the  insiruc* 
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tion,  and  ks  a  fund  for  the  relief,  of  the  poor.  But  this 
humane  and  judicious  scheme,  which  was  equally  recom- 
mended by  religion,  by  philosophy,  and  by  benevolence, 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  frustrated  by  the  avarice  of  the 
nobles,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  parts  of  the  do- 
main of  the  church  which  they  evinced  no  inclination  to 
relinquish. 

In  August,  1560,  the  reformers  presented  a  confession 
of  faith  for  the  sanction  of  the  parliament.  Though  this 
confession,  as  might  be  expected,  comprehended  no  small 
number  of  mysterious  dogmas,  it  was  adopted  by  the  Scottish 
legislature 

'  with  as  little  hesitation  as  if  it  had  been  a  collection  of  intuitive 
truths.     No  questions  were  asked,  no  explanations  were  sought, 
no  time  was  given  for  trying  it  by  the  test  of  reason,  or  com- 
paring it  with  Scripture.     An  act  was  at  once  passed,  by  which  it 
was  solemnly  pronounced  to  be  the  standard  of  Protestant  belief 
in  Scotland.     There  cannot  be  a  more  decisive  proof  of  the  de- 
termined resolution  'of  this  parliameat  to  support  the  tenets  of 
the  preachers  whom  they  revered  ;  ahd  this  in  part  explains,  al- 
though it  does  not  sufficiently  excuse,  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  neither  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  had 
shown  himself  considerably  conversant  with  theological  studies, 
nor  any  of  the  Popish  prelates  declared  against  it.     They  pro- 
bably were  convinced  that  opposition  was  vain ;  that  it  might 
exasperate,  but  could  not  convince ;  that  it  might  even  convert 
into  persecutors  the  very  men  who,  a  little  before,  had  so  piously 
and  with  so  much  energy  exposed  the  enormity  of  persecution. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  motive  which  induced  them"  to 
be  silent.     Many  of  the  abbots  were  inclined  to  yield  to  the 
torrent  of  public  opinion,  by  the  promise  that  their  abbeys  would 
be  converted  into  temporal  lordships,  which  they  might  be  per* 
mitted  to  retain;  and  the  bishops  were  meditating  upon  a  scheme 
for  enriching  their  families ;  for  most  of  them  had  families — by 
leases  and  alienations  of  the  estates  of  the  church.     To  sanction 
these,  they  applied  to  the  pope,  representing  to  him  that  this  use 
of  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood  was  necessary  for  acquiring 
friends  to  support  his  authority ;  and  thus  deceiving  him,  they 
extorted  from  him  an  approbation  of  what  he  had  reprobated  in 
England  as  impiety  and  sacrilege.' 

This  parliament  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope 
in  Scotland,  and  repealed  all  the  acts  in  favour  of  the 
church.  Thus  far  we  may  approve  their  proceedings,  but 
as  if  in  order  to  afford  another  signal  instance  how  differ- 
ently men  are  apt  to  think  even  on  the  same  principle  in 
different  circumstances,  they  began  to  practise  the  very  in-- 
tolerance  which  they  had  so  loudly  condemned.    Though 
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they  had  but  lately  been  pleading  in  favour  of*  liberty  of 
conscience,  they  seemed,  when  they  had  obtained  power,  to 
think  that  no  other  persons  had  any  right  to  this  liberty  of 
conscience  but  themselves,  as  they  prohibited  the  religious 
worship  of  the  papists  under  the  severest  penalties.  They 
denounced,  with  a  bloodthirsty  rather  than  a  Christian 
spirit,  that  6  all  who  said  mass,  or  were  present  at  the  ce- 
lebration of  it,  should  be  punished  for  the  first  Offence  by 
confiscation  of  goods,  or  bodily  suffering,  for  the  second  by 
banishment  from  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  third  by  death/ 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  demonstrate  how  little  the 
Scottish  reformers  at  this  period  understood  the  nature  of 
religious  liberty.  They  had  got  rid  of  some  of  the  mum- 
mery of  the  Romish  ritual,  but  they  retained  its  spirit  of 
intolerance. 

In  1560,  the  Scottish  reformers  composed  their  first  Book 
of  Discipline,  in  which  there  are  some  admirable  regula- 
tions, and  indeed  it  forms  altogether  a  scheme  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  very  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  those 
who  framed  it,  and  very  favourable  to  the  virtue,  the  know- 
ledge, and  the  best  interests  of  those  for  whom  it  was  de- 
signed. The  compilers  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  says, 
Dr.  Cook, 

*  preface  their  plan  of  education  with  these  remarkable  ex- 
pressions :  "  Seeing  men,  now-a-days,  are  not  miraculously 
gifted,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles ;  for  the  continuance  of 
knowledge  and  learning  to  the  generations  following,  especially 
lor  the  profit  and  comfort  of  Christ's  church,  it  is  necessary 
that  care  be  had  of  the  virtuous  and  godly  education  of  youth/' 
For  the  attainment  of  this  important  object,  they  made  the  most 
judicious  and  salutary  regulations.  They  laid  the  foundation 
of  their  scheme  in  the  institution  of  parochial  schools,  which 
fannot  be  too  warmly  extolled,  and  the  beneficial  consequences 
of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appretiated,  such  an  institution 
being  perhaps  essential  for  successfully  cultivating  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  faculties.  "  We  judge,"  they  observe,  "  that  in 
every  parish,  there  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  such  an  one  as  is 
able  at  least  to  teach  the  grammar  and  the  Latin  tongue,  where 
the  town  is  of  any  reputation."  In  the  town  of  the  superin- 
tendant,  academies  were  to  be  founded,  in  which  logic,  rhetoric, 
and  the  learned  languages,  were  to  be  taught,  by  competent 
masters.  The  design  of  the  academies  was  to  carry  on  the  li- 
terary advancement  of  those  who,  from  their  poverty,  could  not 
bear  the  expence  of  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  friends. 
It  is  justly  observed,  that  many  advantages  might  result  from 
these  intermediate  seminaries.  "  The  children  will  be  brought 
up  under  the  eye  of  their  parents,  their  necessities  will  be  more 
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easily  supplied,  while  those  evils  will  be  avoided,  which  are  too 
apt  to  overtake  youth,  when  they  are  sent  to  strange  and  un- 
known places."  Liying  at  a  period  when  the  advantages  of  good 
education  were  not  so  widely  or  so  strongly  perceived  as  in 
more  modern  times,  the  Scottish  reformers  were  anxious  to  ex- 
tend to  as  many  as  they  could  these  advantages ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  designed  evsn  to  compel  parents,  by  the  censures 
of  the  church,  to  bring  up  their  children  in  knowledge  and  in 
virtue. 

The  young  men  who  gave  undoubted  evidence  of  such  genius 
and  talents,  as  might,  when  properly  cultivated,  render  them 
useful  members  of  the  church  or  of  the  state,  were  to  be  en- 
couraged to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  when  the  elementary 
principles  of  knowledge  had  been  acquired,  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  university/ 

Though  the  whole  plan  of  instruction  which  the  authors 
of  the  Book  of  Discipline  recommended,  was  never  carried 
into  execution,  yet  we 

'  may  consider  it/  says  Dr.  Cook,  [  as  having  secured  to  Scot- 
land the  establishment  of  parochial  schools,  and  that  dissemi- 
nation of  the  first  principles  of  literature  which,  through  them, 
is  so  widely  extended.  The  happy  effects  of  this  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  have  now  for  ages  been 
observed — have  furnished  a  practical  confutation  of  all  the 
wretched  sophistry  by  which  the  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the 
community  has  so  long,  and,  unfortunately,  so  successfully,  been 
opposed/ 

The  Book  of  Discipline  made  a  suitable  provision  for  the 
Scottish  ministers  of  the  reformed  church,  nor  was  it  un- 
mindful of  providing  a  comfortable  resource,  in  case  of 
need,  for  their  wives  and  children  at  their  death.  Funds 
requisite  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  were  ordered  to  be 
'  furnished  from  the  patrimony  of  the  church.'  Amongst 
the  miscellaneous  regulations  contained  in  this  Book  of 
Discipline,  we  find  one  which  we  could  wish  to  see  adopted 
in  the  English  church.  '  Churches,'  says  the  Book  of 
Discipline,  'appointed  for  preaching  and  ministration  of 
the  sacrament,  ought  not  to  be  made  places  of  burial ;  but 
for  that  use,  some  other  convenient  ground  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed, lying  in  the  most  free  air,  and  kept  to  that  use 
only/ 

The  author  of  this  work  (Vol.  II.  p.  414,  415),  seems  to 
think,  that  it  would  altogether  have  been  more  conducive 
to  the  interest  of  the  Scottish  reformed  church,  if  the  epis- 
copal mode  of  government  had  been  preserved.  He  states, 
that  it  would  thus  have  been  more  easy  for  the  church  to 
have  retained  the  possessions  of  the  regular  and  seculaj 
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clergy,  which  became  a  prey  to  the  nobles  and  others,  when 
they  were  left  without  a  legal  owner  by  the  deprivation  of 
the  popish  bishops'. 

Dr.  Cook  argues,  that  the  first  Book  of  Discipline 
6  sanctioned  a  form  of  prelacy'  in  the  office  of  superin- 
tendents, which  he  thinks,  that  Knox  designed  as  a  per- 
manent part  of  his  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
But  Mr.  M'Crie,  (Life,  p.  465),  contends,  that  superin- 
tendents were  only  a  temporary  institution,  occasioned  by 
the  paucity  of  ministers. 

The  Book  of  Discipline  was  presented  for  the  sanction  of 
the  convention  of  the  estates  which  met  in  January,  1561. 
But  though  most  of  the  nobles  approved  the  speculative 
matter  which  it  contained,  yet  their  selfishness,  which  was 
stronger  than  their  devotion,  would  not  suffer  them  to 
consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  those  important  purposes  which  the  Book  of  Discipline 
had  appointed.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the 
book  itself  experienced  a  violent  opposition.  Many  of  the 
nobles,  by  whom,  if  they  had  either  a  spark  of  honour  or 
conscience,  it  would  have  been  vigorously  supported,  ridi- 
culed those  parts  of  the  scheme  which  militated  against 
their  rapacity  and  avarice.  Some  of  them  had  been  al- 
ready enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  church ;  and  all  of 
them  considered  the  ruin  of  the  Popish  establishment  as 
favourable  to  the  gratification  of  their  mercenary  views. 
This  base  and  interested  conduct  excited  the  strongest  in- 
dignation in  Knox  and  the  other  preachers. 

The  ecclesiastical  situation  of  Scotland  at  this  period, 
is  very  remarkable.  The  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
as  Dr.  Cook  says, 

*  had  been  proscribed,  the  celebration  of  mass  had  been  prohi- 
bited, and  the  Protestant  confession  of  faith  had  been  sanctioned, 
as  containing  the  tenets  which  it  was  the  determination  of  go- 
vernment, should  be  inculcated ;  in  other  words,  the  reformed 
religion  had  been  declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state.  Yet, 
although  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  thus  were  suspended, 
tiie  clergy  themselves  were  permitted  to  remain  in  possession  of 
much  of  the  wealth  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy, 
and  their  civil  rights,  although  flowing  from  their  ecclesiastical 
character,  were  not  invaded.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
seats  in  parliament,  they  continued  to  be  summoned  to  it,  and 
they  actually  attended  this  assembly  and  voted  in  its  delibera- 
tions. The  ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  although  they  regu- 
larly officiated,  received  from  the  state  no  pecuniary  recompense  ; 
and  no  system  of  ecclesiastical  policy  was  established.  There 
were  thus  two  churches,  a  political  one,  or  rather  one  interwoven 
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with  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people/ 

The  founders  of  the  Scottish  reformed  church  deserve 
great  praise  for  the  courage  and  constancy  which  they  dis- 
played under  the  most  trying  privations :  and  we  may  well 
pardon  even  some  of  their  bursts  of  intolerance,  »when  we 
consider  the  provocations  which  they  had  experienced. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  thread  of  this  history  through 
the  reign  of  Mary,  who  arrived  in  Scotland  in  August,  1561. 
The  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  her  brief  sovereignty  are 
so  interwoven  with  the  political,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
distinctly  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  between  them. 
Dr.  Cook  continues  his  narrative  to  the  year  1567,  when 
Mary  was  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  the  Earl  of  Murray 
appointed  to  the  regency.  Till  this  period,  a  Popish  and 
a  Protestant  establishment  had  in  tact  both  subsisted  at  the 
same  time  in  Scotland,  but  on  the  accession  of  the  Earl  of 
Murray  to  the  regency,  a  final  termination  was  put  to  this 
ecclesiastical  anomaly. 

The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Dr.  Cook's 
work,  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  which  we  perfectly 
coincide. 

'  One  delightful  circumstance  connected  with  the  reformation 
in  Scotland,  must  have  struck  all  who  have  attended  to  its  ad- 
vancement. It  was  a  revolution  unstained  by  blood,  unsullied 
by  the  cruelty  of  active  persecution.  That  its  establishment 
was  too  much  connected  with  intolerance,  that  the  antipathy  to 
popery,  and  the  nature  of  the  opposition  made  to  it,  were  illi- 
beral, cannot  be  doubted.  All  this,  however,  was  the  fault  of 
the  times.  The  human  mind,  even  in  its  utmost  energy,  cannot 
at  once  free  itself  from  prejudices  which  ages  have  confirmed; 
and  candour  requires,  that  in  estimating  the  merit  of  the  re- 
formers, this  should  not  be  forgotten.  But  their  principles,  both 
with  respect  to  doctrine  and  to  discipline,  tended  to  cherish  li- 
berality of  sentiment.  These  principles,  after  every  attempt  to 
pervert  or  to  eradicate  them,  are  now  gaining  ground;  and  the 
most  enlightened  friends  of  religion  in  Scotland,  while  they  pro- 
fess the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  value  as  they  ought  the  li- 
berty of  professing  it,  extend  indulgence  to  those  who  differ 
from  them,  mingling  what  never  should  be  separated,  zeal  for 
what  is  believed  to  be  true,  with  the  patience  of  forbearance, 
and  the  mildness  of  charity.' 

The  reformation  in  England  appears  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  government  against  the  general  sense  of  the 
people ;  but,  in  Scotland,  it  was  produced  by  the  general 
efforts  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  stubborn  opposition  of 
the  sovereign.    The  reformation,  which  was  begun  in  this 
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country  by  Henry  VIII.  and  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed  by  Edward  the  Vlth,  could  never  have 
been  so  totally  repressed  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
if  the  majority  of  the  people  had  not  been  unfavourable  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers.  When  Mary  re-established 
the  mass,  she  probably  did  what  was  agreeable  to  seven 
tenths  of  her  subjects ;  and  if  she  had  not  been  so  active 
in  rendering  the  public  opinion  adverse  to  the  Romish 
church  by  burning  so  many  heretics,  who  proved  the  most 
efficacious  teachers  of  the  reformation,  it  is  not  probable, 
that  the  nation  would  so  readily  have  renounced  the  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  that 
the  numbers  of  the  Papists  would  have  been  so  rapidly 
diminished.  The  Scottish  reformation  shows  what  the  ge- 
neral sentiment  may  effect,  even  when  running  counter  to 
the  government,  and  the  English  reformation  proves,  that 
government  may  often  safely  anticipate  the  pace  of  public 
opinion,  and  accelerate  great  and  important  reforms,  before 
the  period  in  which  they  would  be  demanded  by  the  ge- 
neral voice  of  the  people. 

This  history  of  the  reformation  by  Dr.  Cook,  is  very 
creditable  to  his  impartiality  and  research.  The  narrative 
is  clear,  and  the  language  easy  and  unaffected.  It  contains 
much  fewer  Scotticisms  than,  we  have  lately  noticed  in  the 
production  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 


Art.  IV. — An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Mechanics,  in  Five  Books,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  illus- 
trated by  Examples.  By  TV.  Marralt,  Teacher  of 
Mathematics,  Boston.  Hellaby,  Boston.  Lackington, 
London,  1810,  pp.  451,  8vo. 

THE  writer  of  this  treatise  does  not  pretend  to  any 
discoveries  nor  inventions  in  mechanics  ;  his  object  is  only 
to  render  the  subject  more  easy  and  familiar,  and  to  deliver 
it  in  a  form  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  school  education. 
The  improvements  which  he  has  proposed  to  make  upon 
the  treatises  of  preceding  authors,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
heads ;  the  exclusion  of  fluxions ;  introducing  examples 
upon  the  principles  contained  in  the  theory  ;  and  a  better 
arrangement  and  demonstration  of  the  propositions.  We 
shall  examine  each  of  these  points,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  merit  Mr.  Marratt  may  claim  from  them. 

How  far  the  exclusion  of  all  investigations  by  fluxions 
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is  well  judged,  may  be  questioned.  It  may  be  said,  that  it 
is  always  desirable  to  convey  instruction  in  the  most  fa- 
miliar manner,  and  at  the  least  expence  of  previous  study ; 
that  there  is  a  degree  of  perspicuity  and  certainty  in  the  de- 
monstrations of  the  old  geometry  which  cannot  be  attained 
in  fluxional  investigations ;  and  that  for  this  reason  a  pre- 
ference ^should  be  given,  particularly  in  the  education  of 
young  persons,  to  the  former  method.  But  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  range  of  mathematical  science  has,  of  late 
years,  so  far  extended  into  inquiries  to  which  the  new  geo- 
metry is  necessary,  that  it  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
a  mathematical  education  ;  and  on  this  account  it  appears 
the  better  mode  that  the  pupil  should  be  instructed  in 
fluxions,  as  one  of  the  elements,  before  he  proceeds  to  the 
study  of  mechanics,  or  any  other  branch  of  mixed  mathe- 
matics. 

Mr.  Marratt,  while  treating  this  subject  (sit  verbo  venia), 
appears  to  be  wanting  in  perspicacity,  and  to  our  seeming 
has  been  misled  by  some  misconception  relative  to  the  use 
of  fluxions  in  an  elementary  treatise.  The  question  is  not 
between  two  different  methods  of  effecting  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  the  choice  lies  between  putting  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  certain  propositions  of  some  importance  to  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mechanics,  or  leaving  him  in  ig- 
norance of  them.  If  all  that  is  requisite  to  be  known  in 
mechanics  could  be  effected  by  means  of  geometry  alone, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  complain  of  the/  exclusion 
of  other  modes  of  investigation.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that 
in  every  instance  where  it  can  be  readily  applied,  the  an- 
cient geometry  should  be  used,  and  that  the  fluxional  ana- 
lysis should  be  resorted  to  only  where  the  former  method 
will  not  avail.  This  is  the  principle  laid  down  and  pur- 
sued by  Dr.  O.  Gregory  in  his  work  upon  Mechanics ;  and 
Mr.  Marratt  having  in  the  progress  of  his  compilation  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion,  has  thrown  into  an  appendix 
some  of  those  propositions  which  in  Dr.  Gregory's  book 
are  interwoven  with  the  system  in  regular  series  as  they 
occur.  « 

The  writer  has  not  bestowed  sufficient  care  in  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  examples  set  down  as  exercises 
upon  the  principles  delivered  in  the  theory.  Finding  no 
assistance  in  this  respect  from  previous  treatises  upon  me- 
chanics, he  has  picked  up  his  questions  (where  alone  per-, 
haps  it  occurred  to  him  to  seek  them)  from  popular  books, 
and  chiefly  from  such  as  do  not  profess  to  treat  upon  that 
subject;  a  very^reat  proportion  of  his  questions  are  taken 
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from  Clare's  Exercises  upon  Arithmetic.  Hence  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  his  examples  are  confined  to  the  easiest 
and  most  obvious  principles,  such  as  are  currently  familiar; 
while  more  remote  and  less  known  properties,  which  on 
that  very  account  it  is  of  more  importance  to  impress  upon 
the  reader's  attention,  are  passed  over.  From  the  same 
cause  also  the  character  of  his  questions  is  the  being  easily 
reduced  to  numerical  calculation ;  we,  however,  are  of 
opinion,  that  they  should  be  so  given  as  to  require  some 
process  either  of  algebra  or  geometry  to  bring  them  into 
a  state  proper  for  computation.  Many  examples  upon 
this  subject  which  would  have  been  very  useful  and  proper 
for  a  work  of  this  nature,  might  be  selected  from  the 
Diaries  and  other  publications  of  a  similar  description.  It 
is  further  to  be  objected  in  respect  to  his  examples,  that 
they  are  often  inserted  in  improper  places;  as,  to  cite  one 
instance,  among  others,  at  the  end  of  section  5,  which 
treats  of  the  strength  of  timber,  we  find  questions  con- 
cerning the  properties  of  the  Lever,  which  are  treated  of 
in  section  4.  The  answers  also  are  frequently  erroneous, 
and  in  some  cases  (particularly  in  those  relating  to  the 
strength  of  hollow  cylinders),  the  error  arises  from  as- 
suming a  false  principle  of  solution  in  direct  contradiction 
to  a  proposition  which  they  immediately  follow. 

Less  would  have  been  said  respecting  the  examples 
given  in  this  work  but  from  a  persuasion,  that  if  well 
treated,  they  might  have  been  very  useful.  A  judicious 
collection  of  questions  drawn  from  familiar  objects,  and 
from  incidents  which  fall  under  frequent  observation,  and 
which  may  be  solved  by  propositions  previously  demon- 
strated, would  be  serviceable  both  in  imprinting  the  prin- 
ciples upon  the  memory,  and  in  shewing  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  to  be  appiied  to  actual  circumstances.  It  is 
not  a  new  observation,  that  an  example  will  often  convey 
to  the  student  not  only  the  application,  but  the  meaning  of" 
a  proposition,  which  before  was  imperfectly  or  improperly 
understood ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  become  at  once  a 
rule  and  an  example. 

An  extract  from  the  preface  will  shew  what  course  Mr. 
Marratt  assumes  to  have  followed  in  the  composition  of 
the  theoretical  part  of  this  treatise. 

'  Every  article  has  been  written  de  novo,  and  in  demonstrating 
a  proposition,  after  having  carefully  considered  the  several  de- 
monstrations of  former  writers,  if  he'  [we  presume  he  speaks  of 
himself],  •  could  not,  according  to  his  own  judgment,  make  out 
a  plainer,  he  has  inserted  the  substance  of  the  easiest  he  could 
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find  :  after  this  confession,  the  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  sur- 
prised when  he  finds,  on  perusing  the  work,  that  the  author  has 
not  always  cited  his  authorities.  This  method  has  been  care- 
fully followed  throughout  the  whole  work;  and  as  no  claims  to 
originality  are  advanced,  he  will  feel  insensible  to  any  charges  of 
plagiarism  that  may  be  urged  against  him/ 

There  needs  no  argument  to  recommend  this  method  of 
compilation ;  the  only  objection  is,  that  the  researches  of 
the  writer  have  not  in  any  great  degree  attained  their  ob- 
ject. Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  had  been  before-hand  with 
him,  and  he  was  not  only  an  athletes  of  mathematical 
learning,  but  he  was  competent  to  descend  into  this  scien- 
tific amphitheatre ;  and  with  sound  and  discriminating 
i'udgment  display. in  conflict  the  mathematical  reasoning  of 
lis  vigorous  mind.  Gregory  had  already  performed  the 
task  to  so  much  effect,  that  he  left  Mr.  Marratt  no  other 
labour  but  that  of  '  writing  the  articles  de  novo,'  (th6 

fmrase  is  Mr.  Marratt's),  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
iteral  copies  of  their  archetypes  in  Dr.  Gregory's  book. 
Whether  this  should  be  considered  as  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Marratt,  his  readers  may  decide ;  if  it  deprives  him  of  the 
merit  which  might  be  claimed  from  such  a  compilation,  it 
may  at  the  same  time  be  supposed  by  those  who  compare 
the  two  works  that  this  treatise  would  never  have  been 
written,  had  not  Gregory's  been  previously  published. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  section  in  which  the 
writer  has  followed  the  statics  of  Monsieur  Monge,  the 
propositions  and  their  demonstrations  given  in  this  treatise, 
are  the  same  as  those  laid  down  by  Dr.  Gregory,  with  no 
other  difference  than  that  those  propositions  which  require 
a  solution  by  fluxions,  are  placed  in  the  appendix,  and  the 
language  throughout  is  slightly  varied.  We  have  found 
neither  improvement  nor  variation  in  the  theory ;  the  search 
for  the  new  propositions  mentioned  in  his  preface,  has  been 
equally  unsuccessful:  articles  are  omitted  which  might 
with  propriety  have  been  retained.  The  Scholia  and  ob- 
servations occasionally  introduced,  flow  from  the  same 
source.  The  gentleman  himself  talks  about  c  charges  of 
plagiarism,' 

'  'Tis  conscience  makes  him  squeak/ 

Let  the  two  short  extracts  which  follow,  be  the  test, 
whether  the  plagiarism  is  well  disguised ;  and  our  readers 
may  be  assured,  that  every  page  of  his  book  presents  re- 
semblances no  less  striking. 

*  This  proof  supposes,  that  after  the  plane  strikes  a  particle, 
the  action  of  that  particle  entirely  ceases  :  whereas  the  particles', 
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i 
after  they  are  struck,  must  necessarily  diverge  and  act  upon  the 
particles  behind  them ;  thus  causing  some  difference  between 
theory  and  experiment/     Gregory's  Mechanics,  p.  510. 

'  In  proving  thi3  proposition,  it  is  supposed,  that  after  the 
plane  strikes  a  particle,  the  action  of  that  particle  immediately 
ceases,  and  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  annihilated  ;  but,  after  the 
stroke,  the  particles  must  necessarily  diverge,  and  consequently 
retard  the  velocity  of  the  particles  behind  them ;  from  which 
circumstance,  a  difference  arises  between  the  theory  and  experi- 
ments/    Page  255. 

Mr.  Marratt,  however,  sometimes  grows  bold,  and 
venturing  for  a  short  time  to  slip  the  leading  strings  in 
which  he  has  prudently  confined  himself,  surprises  his 
reader  with  some  performance  of  his  own.  In  these  exer- 
tions of  independence,  he  has  displayed  a  glaring  perver- 
sion of  judgment  and  deficiency  of  clear  perception.  One 
instance  of  this  will  be  sufficient  to  fix  the  opinion  of  the 
reader;  it  is  a  remark  annexed  to  the  definition  of 
Inertia. 

He  commences  by  observing  with  Dr.  Gregory,  that 
Inertia  is  not  a  force,  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  are  given 
by  that  author ;  one  of  which  is,  that  if  it  were  a  force, 

*  it  must  be  of  some  definite  quantity  in  a  given  body,  and 
an  impressed  force  less  than  that  would  not  move  the  body ; 
whereas  any  impressed  force,  however  small,  will  move 
any  body,  however  great.'  To  this,  a  note  from 
<  Laplace'  is  added,  which  to  us,  who  are 

(Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  '  Magistri/) 
is  not  a  clear  elucidation  of  the  property  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  term  Inertia,  but  which  Mr.  Marratt  thinks 

*  a  very  natural  manner  of  contemplating  it,'  the  design  of 
which  is  to  shew,  that  it  is  not  a  resistance.  Here,  if  Mr. 
Marratt  err,  he  errs  with  great  authorities.  Having 
established,  that  Inertia  is  neither  a  force  nor  a  resistance, 
he  immediately  transforms  it  into  a  resistance  in  the, next 
sentence :  c  Under  the  same  circumstances,  equal  quanti- 
ties of  matter  are  found  to  resist  equally ;  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  Inertia  is  always  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter.'  This  inference  of  a  constant  pro- 
portion from  an  accidental  equality,  may  not  appear  to 
close  reasoners  to  be  very  logically  deduced ;  and  probably 
the  author,  upon  second  thoughts,  was  of  the  same  opi- 
nion ;  for  after  some  other  observations,  he  offers  another 
proof.     He  assures  us,  that 

'  if  one  particle  be  added  to  a  body,  the  Inertia  of  the  mass  is 
increased,  and  if  any  particle  be  taken  away,  the  Inertia  is  di- 
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minished.  This  clearly  shews,  that  it  exists  independently  in 
every  particle,  and  that  the  whole  Inertia  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
Inertia  of  all  its  parts/ 

If  so,  the  Inertia  is  '  of  a  definite  quantity  in  a  given 
body ;'  and  what  then  becomes  of  the  argument  first  cited, 
and  designed  to  shew,  that  Inertia  is  not  a  force,  because 
it  is  not  ■  of  a  definite  quantity  in  a  given  body  ?'  One 
of  these  arguments  must  be  false ;  and  if  the  first  be 
abandoned,  as  it  appears  to  be,  how  is  it  shewn  that  Inertia 
may  not  be  a  force  ?  Thus,  after  having  proved,  that  it  is 
neither  a  force  nor  a  resistance,  the  compiler,  in  our  ap- 
prehension, has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  certainly  is 
a  resistance,  and  may  possibly  be  a  force, 

'  And  finds  no  end  in  wand'ring  mazes  lost/ 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  fight  with  shadows  ;  this  rea- 
soning carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  Has  Mr.  Marratt 
a  clear  conception  of  the  metaphysical  properties  of  matter 
and  forces  ?  Has  he  not  confounded  the  idea  of  Inertia 
with  that  of  the  quantity  of  motion,  and  the  power  re- 
quired simply  to  alter  the  state  or  condition  of  rest,  with 
the  motive  force  necessary  to  generate  a  determinate 
celerity  ?  v 

Let  us  refrain  from  detailing  other  errors  as  gross  as  this ; 
and  from  observing  upon  frequent  faults  both  in  reasoning 
and  language :  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  whenever  he 
has  ventured  to  deviate  from  Gregory  (which  is  but  seldom), 
he  has  fallen  into  lamentable  inaccuracies.     No  other  end 
can  be  promoted,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  any  other  end 
could  be  proposed,  by  the   publication  of  this  mutilated 
copy  of  a  work  so  recent  and  well  known,  than  the  private 
views  of  the  author.     If  he  has  been  deluded  into  a  belief, 
that  he  has  mathematical  talents,  it  is  time  to  undeceive 
him  :  this  production  is  unworthy  in  itself,  and  it  holds  out 
no  promise  of  any  benefit  to  science  from  his  future  exer- 
tions.     Mr.  Marratt,  whom  the  title-page   announces  a 
teacher  of  mathematics,  should  be  advised  not  to  waste  his 
time  in  fruitless  attempts  to  become  a  public  instructor ; 
let  him  confine  his  attention  to  the  humbler  task  of  instruct- 
ing his  pupils,  in  which  employment,  with  care  and  assi- 
duity, he  may  probably  be  useful  and  respectable.     The 
selling  his  own  book  to  his  pupils,  may  be  profitable  to  him- 
self; but  their  improvement  should  be  the  legitimate  aim 
of  an  instructor,  and  for  that  purpose,  he  has  only  to  put 
into  heir  hands  the  excellent  work  of  his  predecessor* 
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Art.  V. — The  Lives  of  John  Selden,  Esq.  and  Arch- 
bishop Usher ;  with  Notices  of  the  principal  English 
Men  of  Letters,  with  whom  they  wer<e  connected.  By 
John  Aikin,  M.  D.  London :  Matthews  and  Leigh, 
1812,  8vo.  10s.  tfd. 

SELDEN  and  Usher^are  two  names  which  will  always 
be  eminently  distinguished  in  the  literary  history  of  this 
country.  The  erudition  of  both  was  superior  to  that  of 
their  contemporaries,  and  excited  the  admiration  and  the 
respect  of  the  scholars  of  foreign  nations.  They  lived  in 
the  same  period,  and  attained  nearly  to  the  same  age. 
Usher  was  born  January  11,  1580-1,  and  died  March  §1, 
1655-6 :  Selden  was  born  December  16,  1584,  and  died 
November  30,  1654.  Usher,  therefore,  was  about  four 
years  older  than  Selden,  and  survived  him  a  little  more 
than  a  year.  The  pursuits  of  these  two  great  men 
were  not  entirely  similar  ;  but  the  difference  between  them 
was  constituted  more  by  the  diversity  of  their  professions 
than  their  tastes.  Both  were  fond  of  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties' ;  but  Selden  was  more  attached  to  the  antiquities  of 
the  law,  and  Usher  to  those  of  the  church.  Both  were 
indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  prosecuted 
the  most  laborious  researches  with  the  most  patient  assi- 
duity. Both  were  lovers  of  truth ;  and,  though  Selden 
exercised  more  freedom  of  opinion  on  particular  topics 
than  Usher,  yet,  considering  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
which  naturally  tended  to  precipitate  men  into  extremes, 
both  were  persons  of  exemplary  moderation.  If  Selden 
questioned  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  Usher,  though  a 
bishop  and  an  archbishop,  considered  prelacy  in  its  present 
form  and  its  present  privileges,  rather  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
tical expediency  than  of  evangelical  institution.  He  did 
not  question  the  ordinances  of  a  church  which  hads  a 
presbyterian  form  of  government. 

The  education  of  Usher,  the  inclinations  which  that 
education  had  cherished,  if  it  had  not  excited,  together 
with  those  topics  which  constituted  the  favourite  discus- 
sions of  the  times,  naturally  led  him  profoundly  to  study 
those  points  of  controversial  theology  which  were  then 
most  warmly  agitated  between  the  church  of  England  and 
the  church  of  Rome.  Those  points  were,  at  that  time, 
in  almost  immediate  contact  with  temporal  interests  of 
great  magnitude  and  importance ;  and  hence  they  excited 
a  degree  of  ardour  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
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m  the  present  day,  when  the  doctrines  of  the  real  presence, 
the  infallibility  of  the  church,  and.  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  &c.  are  considered  as  too  palpably  absurd  to  merit 
discussion,  or  are  regarded  with  general  indifference. 
But  what  is  now  a  dumb  torpor  amongst  divines,  was  then 
an  inflammable  sensibility ;  and  where  the  most  listless 
apathy  is  now  seen,  tbe  most  eager  curiosity  was  then  felt. 
The  triumph  of  protestantism  over  the  papacy,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  vigorous  and  obstinate  conflict,  in  which  the 
great  armory  of  scholastic  erudition  was  exhausted  of 
every  weapon  of  aggression  or  of  defence,  and  in  which 
the  respective  combatants  exerted  every  energy  of  body 
and  of  mind.  It  was  particularly  a  grand  trial  of  intel- 
lectual strength;  and  both  wit  and  argument, both  flippant 
sophistry  and  recondite  learning,  were  employed  on  either 
side  with  great  exacerbations  of  resentment  and  great  fury 
of  zeal.  But,  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  storm  always 
ultimately  produces  serenity,  the  theological  hurricane 
gradually  settled  into  a  temper  of  more  charity  and  mo- 
deration ;  and  the  mind,  rendered  active  and  acute  in  the 
discussion  of  the  several  points  of  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
acquired  a  fitness  for  more  scientific  toils,  and  for  pursuits 
more  congenial  to  the  interests  of  general  literature  and 
to  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge.  The  reformation 
having  once  let  loose  the  powers  of  thought  on  theologi- 
cal subjects,  the  mind,  naturally  free  and  excursive,  soon 
learned  to  expatiate  on  other  topics  of  enquiry  which  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  civilization  and  the  happi- 
ness of  man. 

We  shall  not  exhibit  a  meager  and  jejune  epitome  of 
the  lives  of  the  two  great  men,  which  Dr.  Aikin  has  here 
pourtrayed  with  much  fidelity  and  elegance,  but  shall 
select  a  few  of  the  particulars  relative  to  each,  which  are 
most  characteristic  of  the  individuals  themselves,  and  most 
likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  whilst  they  will  fur- 
nish specimens  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  present 
performance.  Dr.  Aikin  appears  to  have  bestowed  a 
laudable  diligence  in  drawing  tne  biographical  materials 
for  this  volume  from  the  best  sources  of  information  ;  and 
he  has  put  them  together  in  an  interesting  form.  Though 
he  has  had  to  detail  circumstances  and  events  which  are 
apt  to  excite  very  strong  and  opposite  feelings  of  love  or 
enmity,  of  approbation  or  abhorrence  according  to  the  sect 
to  which  the  person  belongs,  or  to  the  opinions  in  which  he 
has  been  educated,  he  has  displayed  a  very  creditable  de- 
gree of  impartiality.     For,  few  men  are  sufliciently  sa*>e  ' 
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to  keep  their  sympathies  and  antipathies,  their  predilections 
and  their  enmities  under  a  reasonable  controul ;  but,  un- 
less the  biographer  and  the  historian  can  do  this,  what 
reliance  can  we  place  on  their  veracity  ?  Will  they  often 
have  sufficient  candour  not  to  falsify  or  misrepresent  facts 
which  are  in  opposition  to  their  prejudices  when  they  can 
do  it  without  much  fear  of  detection,  or  much  dread  of 
shame  ? 

John  Selden,  whose  life  has  the  first  place  in  this  volume, 
after  obtaining  some  proficiency  in  classical  literature  at 
the  free-school  at  Chichester,  was  entered  at  Hart-Hall  in 
the  university  of  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  re- 
sided four  years  in  the  university,  when  he  repaired  to  the 
metropolis  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  law.  But  his 
genius,  as  Dr.  Aikin  remarks,  was  more  inclined  to  re- 
searches in  his  study  into  the  history  and  the  antiquities  of 
the  law,  than  to  the  practice  of  it  at  the  bar.  His  first 
works  exhibited  ample  proofs  of  his  turn  and  capacity  for 
historical  and  antiquarian  research.  His  largest  English 
work,  and,  as  his  present  biographer  remarks,  'that  which 
affords  the  most  copious  display  of  his  profound  research 
into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  own  and  other  mo- 
dern countries/  was  his  Titles  of  Honour,  which  first  made 
its  appearance  in  1614.  The  first  edition  of  his  treatise 
on  the  Idolatrous  Worship  of  the  Syrians,  6De  Diis  Syriis,J 
was  published  in  1617.  This  work  appears  to  us  a  vast 
mass  of  erudition,  but  not  properly  methodised,  nor  care- 
fully digested.  This  character  will,  perhaps,  be  found 
applicable  to  most  of  the  writings  of  this  learned  man.  - 
Selden  in  his  researches  into- eastern  and  particularly  Jew- 
ish antiquities,  trusted  too  much  to  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins,  whom  he  read  with  too  little  discrimination  and 
quoted  with  too  little  selection,  without  considering  that 
they  abound  more  in  falsehood  than  in  truth.  They  be- 
sides contain  only  a  very  few  grains  of  useful  information, 
compared  with  the  mass  of  chaff  and  husk  which  are  piled 
up  in  the  writings  of  the  Jews. 

The  next  work  of  Selden  was  one  which  exposed  him 
to  the  resentment  of  an  order  of  men  whose  ill-will  it  has 
been  sometimes  said  to  be  more  easy  to  excite  than  to  ap- 
pease. In  his  '  History  of  Ti/thesf  he  indirectly  invali- 
dated the  divine  right  to  that  powerful  auxiliary  to  the 
truth  of  the  established  creed.  But  the  clergy  of  the 
present  day  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  their  indisputa- 
bly legal  claim  to  the  tenth  of  /the  produce  of  the  land, 
without  being  angry  with  Selden  for  not  grounding  their 
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right  to  this  mode  of  maintenance  on  a  plea  of  more  ques- 
tionable origin. 

When  Selden  was  called  before  the  High-Commission 
court  to  answer  for  this  publication,  he  appears  to  have 
acted  with  a  want  of  firmness,  which  we  are  by  no  means 
willing  to  think  at  all  dishonourable  to  his  character.  For, 
all  men  have  not  sufficient  stiffness  of  nerve  or  vigour  of 
resolution  to  maintain  consistency  of  opinion  against  the 
terrors  of  imprisonment.  And  this  High-Commission 
court  could,  at  this  time,  support  their  injunction  of  ortho- 
doxy not  only  by  the  horrors  of  a  prison,  but  the  horrors 
of  tne  rack.  Those  persons,  who  have  been  most  ambitious 
of  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  have  not  always  been  men 
of  the  most  amiable  disposition. 

*  My  good  Lords/  said  Selden,  *  I  most  humbly  acknowledge 
the  error  which  I  have  committed  in  publishing  the  History  of 
Tythes ;  and  especially  in  that  I  have  at  all,  by  shewing  any  in- 
terpretation of  holy  Scriptures,  by  meddling  with  Councils, 
Fathers,  or  Canons,  or  by  what  else  soever  occurs  in  it,  offered 
any  occasion  of  argument  against  any  right  of  maintenance,  jure 
divino,  of  the  ministers  ©f  the  Church  of  England,'  &c.  &c. 

'  Besides  this  forced  submission  of  the  writer,  the  book  was 
prohibited  by  the  same  authority ;  and  while  his  hands  were  tied 
up  from  publishing  any  thing  in  his  own  defence,  free  liberty 
was  given  to  every  one  who  chose  to  attack  him  or  his  history 
with  all  the  virulence  of  interested  polemics.  Of  this  he  com- 
plains in  a  letter,  dated  Feb.  3,  1619,  to  Edward  Herbert  (after- 
wards Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury),  then  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  France,  to  whom  he  transmits  some  manuscript  notes  on  the 
work  of  one  of  his  censurers.  He  also  affirms,  in  his  "  Vin- 
diciae  Maris  Clausi,"  that  at  an  audience  of  the  king  at  the  time 
when  Moutagu  was  preparing  his  confutation  of  the  History  of 
Tythes,  his  Majesty  sternly  forbade  him  to  make  any  reply, 
using  these  words  :  "  If  you  or  any  of  your  friends  shall  write 
against  this  confutation,  I  will  throw  you  into  prison :" — a  truly 
royal  way  of  interposing  in  a  literary  controversy  V 

But  though  Selden  was  thus  menaced  with  persecution 
for  impugning  the  divine  right  of  tithes,  it  appears  from  a 
book  published  by  authority  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth under  the  title  of  c  An  Admonition  to  the  People,* 
that  it  was  expressly  affirmed  to  be  '  an  error  of  the  Pa- 
pists to  hold  that  tenths  and  offerings  are  in  the  church  jure 
divino,  and  amongst  their  greatest  and  their,  grossest  errors.* 
Is  it  thus  that  what  is  called  orthodoxy  varies  with  the 
fluctuations  of  policy  and  of  interest  ? 

We  pass  over  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  Selden  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James,  and  in  that  of  Charles  I. 
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till  we  come  to  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Parliament 
on  the  3d  of  November  1640,  in  which  Selden  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatives  for  the  university  of  Oxford. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  prosecuted  the  reformation 
of  abuses  in  the  church  with  an  impetuous  zeal,  and 
*  some  from  political  and  others  from  theological  motives,  were 
bent  upon  overthrowing  the  existing  church  establishment.  Sel- 
den steered  a  middle  course,  as  one  who  was  an  enemy  to  the 
usurpations  of  ecclesiastical  power,  yet  was  friendly  to  the  doc- 
trine and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England.  Certain  mini- 
sters having  presented  a  remonstrance  to  parliament  respecting 
church  government  as  then  exercised,  a  kind  of  logical  skirmish 
took  place  between  Selden  and  Harbottle  Grimston,  in  which 
the  former  argued  against  the  discussion  of  religious  topics  in  that 
House.  The  contest,  as  reported  by  Rushworth,  affords  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  mode  of  reasoning  then  sometimes  prac- 
tised in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  subject  was  the  suspen- 
sion of  ministers  from  their  fuuction  by  episcopal  authority. 
Grimston  thus  states  his  argument :  "  That  bishops  are  jure 
divino  is  a  question  ;  that  archbishops  are  not  jure  divino  is  out 
of  question.  Now  that  bishops,  who  are  questioned  whether 
jure  divino,  or  archbishops  who  out  of  question  are  not  jure 
divino,  should  suspend  ministers  that  are  jure  divino,  I  leave  to 
you  to  be  considered/'  Selden  retorts  :  "  That  the  convocation 
is  jure  divino  is  a  question;  that  parliaments  are  not  jure  divino 
is  out  of  question  ;  that  religion  is  jure  divino  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  that  the  convocation,  which  is  questionable 
whether  jure  divino,  and  parliaments,  which,  out  of  question, 
are  not  jure  divino,  should  meddle  with  religion,  which,  question- 
less, is  jure  divino,  I  leave  to  your  consideration."  This, 
however,  was  mere  dialectical  fencing;  for  Selden  well  knew 
that  there  was  a  standing  committee  of  religion  in  parliament, 
and  that  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  government,  if  not  the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  were  regarded  by  a  large  party  as  proper 
subjects  of  parliamentary  discussion.' 

That  the  political  conduct  of  Selden  at  this  period  was 
not  very  displeasing*  to  the  court,  is  evident  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  '  a  serious  design  was  entertained  of  ap- 
pointing'him  keeper  of  the  great  seal.'  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  offer  was  ever  actually  made,  but,  if  it  had, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  what  it  would  have  been  rejected. 
Mr.  Selden  had  concurred  in  most  of  the  measures  of  the 
parliamentary  party,  and  though  his  love  of  ease,  his 
fondness  for  retirement,  and  his  singularly  studious  ha- 
bits, made  him  solicitous  to  prevent  the  confusion  and 
havoc  of  a  civil  war,  yet  his  natural  prepossessions  were 
certainly  more  in  favour  of  the  parliament  than  of  the 
king.     But,  in,  civil  broils,  when  laws  are  dumb,  lawyers 
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are  not  in  general  those  persons  who  are  most  disposed  to 
act  witli  energy  and  decision.  When  the  fixed  rules  and 
precedents  ot  the  profession,  to  which  they  belong,  are 
superseded,  by  the  pressure  of  necessity  and  the  violence 
of  the  times,  they  are  apt  to  fluctuate  in  uncertainty,  and, 
at  least,  not  to  act  on  those  enlarged  views  of  the  public 
interest  which  a  more  enlightened  patriotism  inspires. 

The  conduct  of  Selden,  which  was,  in  a  high  degree, 
moderate  and  impartial,  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded 
entire  satisfaction  to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  He 
was,  at  different  times,  an  object  of  jealousy  and  distrust 
to  both. 

'  When  the  points  of  excommunication  and  suspension  from 
the  sacrament  as  part  of  the  discipline  in  the  new  establish- 
ment of  religion,  were  debated  in  the  house,  September  3, 
1645,  Selden  gave  his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  the  following 
observations:  "That  for  four  thousand  years  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  law  to  suspend  persons  from  religious  exercises: — • 
that  under  the  law  every  sinner  was  eo  nomine  to  come  and  offer, 
as  he  was  a  sinner ;  and  no  priest  or  other  authority  had  to  do 
with  him,  unless  it  might  be  made  to  appear  to  them  whether 
another  did  repent  or  not,  which  was  hard  to  be  done.  Stran- 
gers were  kept  away  from  the  passover,  but  they  were  pagans. 
The  question  is  not  now  for  keeping  pagans  in  times  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  protestants  from  protestant  worship.  No  divine 
can  shew  that  there  is  any  such  command  as  this,  to  suspend 
from  the  sacrament.  If,  after  Christ  suffered,  the  Jews  had 
become  christians,  the  same  ground  upon  which  they  went,  as 
to  their  sacrifices,  would  have  been  as  to  the  sacrament.  No 
man  is  kept  from  the  sacrament  eo  nomine  because  he  is  guilty 
of  any  sin,  by  the  constitution  of  the  reformed  churches,  or 
because  he  hath  not  made  satisfaction.  Every  man  is  a  sinner; 
the  difference  is  only  that  one  is  a  sinner  in  private,  the  other 
jn  public  :  the  one  is  as  much  against  God  as  the  other.  Die 
ecclesiue  in  St.  Matthew  meant  the  courts  of  law  which  then  sat 
in  Jerusalem.  No  man  can  shew  any  excommunication  till  the 
popes  Victor  and  Zephyrinus,  200  years  after  Christ,  first  be- 
gan to  use  it  in  private  quarrels:  whence  excommunication  is 
but  human  invention :  it  was  taken  from  the  heathen." —  White- 
lock's  Memoir. 

In  1646  Selden  committed  to  the  press  one  of  his  most 
interesting  works,  entitled  *  Uxor  Ebraica,'  &c.  in  which 
he  discovers  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  nuptial  rites, 
&c.  of  the  Jews.  At  this  time  he  appears  successfully  to 
have  interposed  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  parlia- 
mentary party  in  behalf  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
this  noble  seat  ofi  learning  was  probably  saved  by  his  ex- 
ertions from  the  spoliation  of  fanaticism  and  ignorance, 
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In  1650  Selden  published  his  learned  treatise  l  De  Syn- 
edriisetpraefecturisjuridicis  veterum  Ebraeorum,'  in  which 
he  has  developed  a  large  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  Jews,  which  he  has  also  discussed  in  some  of  his 
other  works. 

'  In  the  year  1654  the  constitution  of  Selden  began  to  give 
way,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  to  gain  ground  upon  him.  His 
intense  studies  are,  of  course,  assigned  by  his  biographer  as  the 
cause  of  a  decay  which  may  be  reckoned  as  somewhat  prema- 
ture, since  he  had  not  reached  the  age  of  seventy;  but  the 
annals  of  literature  present  so  many  instances  of  the  longevity 
of  persons  devoted  to  study,  that  a  learned  life  when  attended 
with  temperance,  and  a  due  share  of  external  comforts,  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  among  the  general  causes  that  abridge  the 
natural  term  of  human  existence.  Sensible  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  he  sent  for  his  friends,  primate  Usher  and  Dr. 
Langbaine,  with  whom  he  discoursed  concerning  his  state  of 
mind.  He  observed  "  that  he  had  his  study  full  of  books  and 
papers  of  most  subjects  in  the  world  ;  yet  at  that  time  he  could 
not  recollect  any  passage  wherein  he  could  rest  his  soul,  save 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  wherein  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sage that  lay  most  upon  his  spirit  was  Titus  ii.  11,  12,  13,  14/" 

This  great  lawyer  and  antiquary  breathed  his  last  on 
the  30th  of  November,  1654,  when  he  wanted  sixteen 
days  of  completing  his  seventieth  year.  Selden  was  a  re- 
cluse scholar,  of  unwearied  industry  and  constant  appli- 
cation. His  books,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  constituted 
the  favourite  locality  of  his  existence.  In  them  he  ap- 
peared to  place  his  sole  ambition  and  his  chief  happiness. 
But  his  various  researches,  profound  and  constant  as  they 
were,  did  not  entirely  unfit  him  for  the  duties  of  more 
active  life,  and  certainly  did  not  indispose  him  to  the  vi- 
gorous discharge  of  those  offices  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship, which,  all  scholarship  is  rather  a  mischief  than  a  be- 
nefit, rather  to  be  deprecated  than  desired,  if  it  render 
the  individual  incapable  of  performing,  or  unwilling  to 
perform. 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  his  life  with  the  re- 
mark of  his  elegant  biographer,  Dr.  Aikin,  that  though 
the  works  of  Selden  are 

*  probably  little  read  at  the  present  day,  either  for  want  of  cu- 
riosity on  such  topics,  or  because  the  additions  he  made  to  the 
stock  of  learning  have  been  employed  by  later  writers  to  more 
advantage,  he  must  ever  be  reckoned  among  the  chief  literary 
boasts  of  his  country,  which  has  not  greatly  abounded  in  per- 
sons of  such  profound  and  multifarious  erudition.' 

We  reserve  the  life  of  Usher  for  the  next  number  of 
our  review. 
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Art.  VI. — Observations  on  Ophthalmia,  and  its  Con$e~ 
guences.  By  Charles  Farrel,  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  his 
Majesty's  Forces.     Murray,  8vo.  1811. 

WE  are  heartily  tired  of  treatises  on  ophthalmia ;  and 
though  we  assure  Dr.  Farrel  that  we  have  carefully  pe- 
rused his  publication,  and  think  it  very  creditable  to  his 
talents,  we  must  be  excused  from  entering  into  any  detail 
of  its  contents.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  re- 
marks, which  have  occurred  to  us  during  the  perusal. 

We  shall  first  extract  a  part  of  a  note  (p.  48)  describ- 
ing a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  natural  history.  It  is 
as  follows : 

*  The  formation  of  salts  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  absolute  disintegration  of  the  calcareous  stone 
of  which  the  walls  are  built,  form  an  interesting  subject  of 
chemical  inquiry.  The  stones  have  totally  disappeared  in 
parts  of  the  walls  of  many  houses,  and  the  mortar  in  which 
they  were  bedded  remains.  It  would  be  taking  me  too  much 
away  from  my  present  subject  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  fact.  I  shall  content  myself  with  briefly  mentioning  that 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  demolition  of  the  stone  is  effected  by 
its  particles  being  separated  and  detached  from  one  another  by 
the  crystallization  of  salts  in  its  pores,  and  by  a  part  of  its 
composition  going  to  the  formation  of  saline  compounds.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  the  same  way  that  the  calcareous  stones  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  and  many  other 
cities,  have  disappeared,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  face  of  the 
earth/ 

Dr.  Farrel  agrees  with  those  practitioners,  who  consider 
the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia  to  be  a  contagious  disorder; 
but  he  has  not  advanced  any  new  or  striking  facts  in  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  In  the  treatment  of  the  severer 
cases  of  this  affection,  called  ophthalmia  gravis,  he  trusts 
principally  to  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery,  which 
he  greatly  prefers  to  taking  blood  from  the  arm,  or  even 
from  the  jugular  vein ;  though  he  thinks  very  favourably 
of  this  latter  operation.  It  may  be  useful  to  transcribe 
what  he  says  of  bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery,  as  we 
believe  the  majority  of  our  ordinary  surgeons  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  it. 

*  With  respect  to  the  operation  of  opening  the  temporal  ar- 
tery, 1  perform  it  generally  on  the  anterior  branch  of  that  ves- 
sel. Some  purpose,  independently  of  the  extraction  of  blood 
from  the  system  in  general,  and  that  too  from  a  part  so  conti- 
guous to  the  inflamed  spot,  may  be  answered  by  opening  this 
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branch,  as  it  communicates  freely  with  the  vessels  which  sup- 
ply the  internal  and  external  parts  of  the  eye.  The  operation 
itself  is  not  only  free  from  danger,  but  inconvenience.  Before 
dividing  the  integuments,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  precisely 
the  course  of  the  artery,  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  its 
pulsation.  This  being  settled,  an  incision,  somewhat  less  than 
an  inch  long,  is  to  be  made  in  a  transverse  direction  to  the  ar- 
tery, and  carried  down  until  it  is  laid  bare.  The  vessel  is  now 
to  be  opened  with  a  lancet,  or  by  a  gentle  stroke  of  the  scalpel 
used  for  dividing  the  integuments.  When  as  much  blood  as  is 
necessary  is  taken  away,"  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  artery  across 
by  another  stroke  of  the  scalpel.  The  wound  is  now  to  be 
cleared  of  blood,  its  sides  brought  neatly  together,  and  retained 
so  by  a  slip  ,of  adhesive  plaster.  This  precaution  secures,  in 
general,  against  any  after  bleeding ;  but  in  order  to  guard  more 
effectually  against  this  event,  a  small  compress  of  lint  may  be 
applied  on  the  adhesive  plaster,  and  secured  by  one  or  two  turns 
of  a  roller  round  the  head.  1  have  sometimes  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining as  much  blood  as  I  required  by  puncturing  the  artery 
with  a  lancet,  as  is  done  in  the  operation  of  letting  blood  at 
the  arm.  I  am  informed  by  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  army, 
that  this  is  his  usual  mode  of  taking  blood  from  the  temporal 
artery,  and  that  he  seldom  fails  in  obtaining  as  much  blood  in 
this  way  as  he  wishes  to  draw  off.' 

It  has  been  an  opinion,  that,  in  many  cases,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blood  cannot  be  taken  away  by  this  mode  of 
operating.  But  Dr.  Farrel  says  that  he  has  not  failed  in 
this  respect  in  more  than  one  instance  out  of  an  hundred. 
He  has  never  attempted  dividing  the  artery  below  its 
bifurcation,  and  has  avoided  touching  any  part  of  it  but 
its  anterior  or  posterior  branch.  As  this  method  of  bleed- 
ing is  very  simple,  and  it  seems  to  be  established  that  it 
is  more  efficacious  than  the  common  methods  of  drawing 
blood  in  severe  cases  of  ophthalmia,  it  ought  to  supersede 
them  in  the  treatment  of  such  diseases. 

It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  every  treat- 
ment of  diseases,  the  cure  is  essentially  performed  by  na- 
ture ;  that  is  to  say.  by  the  inherent  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  the  business  of  the  physician  or  the 
surgeon  is  to  aid  and  regulate  the  natural  processes  of 
restoration.  Unhappily  this  is  often  so  little  attended  to, 
that  by  our  impatience,  and  constant  meddling,  we  often 
retard  the  cure  which  we  intend  to  promote.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  Dr.  Farrel  very  candidly  admits  the 
Eotency  of  nature  in  cases  where  art  has  appeared  to  fail, 
le  says, 
*  I  have  now  to  observe  that  time  alone  often  effects  in  chro- 
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tiic  ophthalmia,  what  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  utmost 
exertions  of  human  art.  I  fear  that  we  sometimes  carry  our 
assiduousness  in  the  application  of  remedies  to  a  culpable  de- 
gree. I  am  led  to  believe  that  too  much  interference  with  the 
eye,  and  especially  the  too  frequent  use  of  scarifications,  and 
the  too  frequent  use  of  caustic,  or  the  use  of  too  strong  stimu- 
lant, or  astringent  collyria,  have  often  kept  up  the  redness, 
watering,  and  other  marks  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
and  that  the  disease  has  often  been  rendered  more  obstiuate  and 
unmanageable  by  the  too  free  use  of  these  means.  When 
therefore  we  find  that  our  remedies,  afte?  a  trial  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  do  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  desist  from  the  use  for  some  time,  and  to  trust,  dur- 
ing the  interval,  to  the  cleanliness  and  repose  of  the  eye.  The 
subsequent  effects  of  astringent  collyria,  and,  in  fact,  the  effect 
of  every  remedy  calculated  to  remove  the  disease,  is  much  in- 
creased by  a  cessation  of  this  kind.  I  candidly  confess,  that  I 
have  been  obliged,  from  downright  want  of  success,  to  desist 
altogether  in  some  cases  from  interfering  with  the  eye,  and  to 
commit  the  chance  of  recovery  of  the  patients  to  the  effect  of 
time,  and  to  their  own  precautions  in  guarding  against  every 
thing  likely  to  aggravate  their  disease.  The  result  v<ts  otten 
much  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  well  expected  in 
such  unpromising  cases.  I  have  often,  with  much  satisfaction, 
observed  that  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  which  appeared  stationary; 
red  vessels  of  the  cornea  which  could  not  be  obliterated  ;  and 
opacities  of  the  cornea  which  resisted  every  means,  have  all 
come  to  a  happy  determination  in  time  when  the  patient  was 
committed  to  the  efforts  of  nature.  The  appearance  of  the  eye 
improved,  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  health,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  one  topical  application  to  the  eye.  It  will 
be  often,  however,  necessary  to  give  seasonable  assistance  to 
the  efforts  of  nature,  in  order  both  to  accelerate  and  perfect  the 
cure.  Even  cicatrices  of  the  cornea  which  threatened  at  first 
to  cause  permanent  blindness,  have  diminished  in  extent  and 
density  by  time,  and  as  much  sight  has  been  regained  as  enabled 
the  person  to  perform  many  of  the  active  duties  of  a  soldier. 
These  fortunate  results  were  always  accompanied,  I  might  say, 
brought  about,  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  health/ 

These  observations  evince  candour,  intelligence,  and 
discernment;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  execu- 
tion of  the  wort,  impress  us  with  a  very  favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  writer. 


Art.  VII.  —  The  Adventures  of  an  Ostrich  Feather  of 
Quality.     Sherwood,  1812.    Foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

THIS  is  an  ingenious  little  piece  of  satire,  and  very 
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successfully  framed  upon  the  model  of  Chrysal.  Indeed 
the  spirit  of  the  Feather,  if  not  so  deep  a  reasoner,  is  at 
least  a  much  more  lively  and  entertaining  companion,  than 
the  Genius  of  the  Mine.  Nor  does  he  act  the  part  of  a 
mere  male  gossip,  but  is  made  happily  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  a  family  arrangement  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  two  young  ladies  who  are  first  introduced 
to  our  acquaintance  as  the  heroines  of  the  tale.  The 
following  scene,  of  which  the  principal  actress  will  imme- 
diately be  recognized  by  most  of  our  readers,  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  executed. 

'  I  was  in  a  good  deal  of  request  with  the  duchess  ;  I  graced 
her  head  for  court,  and  for  all  high  dress  days.  She  thought 
me  peculiarly  becoming,  and  was  pleased  to  wear  me  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  feather  in  her  possession.  But  I  was 
soon  doomed  to  forego  the  honours  her  grace  heaped  upon  me  ; 
for  you  must  know,  that  having  sat  very  late  at  a  loo-table,  with 
increasing  bad  luck,  she  determined  to  try  her  success  at  the 
more  serious  game  of  guinea  whist.  This,  with  betting  high  on 
the  odd  trick,  was  vastly  agreeable;  and  her  grace  was  making 
up  the  deficiency  in  her  purse  and  her  lost  time  at  the  loo-table, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  lost  her  the,  rubber 
she  was  on  the  eve  of  winning  with  all  her  bets.  She  had  cal- 
culated the  trumps  to  a  pip ;  and  was  assured  she  had  the  best 
club  in  her  hand,  which,  by  good  play,  would  gain  her  the  odd 
trick ;  on  which  her  life  and  soul,  as  she  emphatically  expressed 
it,  depended ;  when — oh,  unfortunate !  the  bandeau,  to  which 
I  was  attached,  some  how  or  other  became  loose,  and  I  was 
within  an  hair's  breadth  of  being  precipitated  on  one  of  the 
wax  lights.  The  bandeau  nearly  slipping  over  her  eyes,  she 
laid  down  her  cards  to  replace  it ;  but  not  being  able  to  accom- 
plish it  in  the  instant,  and  the  exclamations  around  of — Oh  ! 
you  will  set  fire  to  your  head  !  and — that  beautiful  feather  will 
be  spoiled !  and — let  me  assist  you !  her  grace,  in  her  impa- 
tience, snatched  me  and  the  bandeau  from  her  head  together, 
and  would  inevitably  have  consigned  me  to  the  flames,  had  I 
not  been  attached  to  a  most  brilliant  diamond  aigrette. 

1  Do — said  her  grace  to  a  young  nobleman  who  was  standing 
at  her  elbow,  watching  the  game,  and  anticipating  the  certainty 
of  winning  all  he  had  betted — do  take  this  vile  abominable 
thing,  and  feather,  and  hold  it  till  I  finish  the  game.  The  con- 
fusion which  this  little  circumstance  made,  had  entirely  put 
her  grace's  calculations  out  of  her  head  ;  and  on  resuming  her 
cards,  she  negligently  exclaimed, — clubs,  I  think,  are  trumps ; 
and  threw  down  the  very  card  that  was  to  give  her  the  game, 
a  moment  too  soon  ;  for  diamonds  were  trumps,  and  her  ad- 
versary held  the  only  one  in  the  house,  and  of  course  trumped 
her  club,  on  which  depended   her  success.    The  consequence 
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was,  that  he  made  another  trick,  and  annihilated,  in  a  moment, 
all  the  gojden  dreams  of  happiness  which  so  many  had  been 
flattering  themselves  were  within  their  grasp.  "  Hell  and  the 
devil !"  exclaimed  Lord  G. — her  grace's  partner,  throwing  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  "  why,  what  upon  earth  are  you  think- 
ing of?  Do  you  see  what  you  have  done  V  Her  grace  turned 
pale ;  and  cursing  her  own  stupid  head  for  making  such  a 
blunder,  added,  with  great  coolness, — Well,  I  cannot  help  it 
now.  Why,  you  had  the  game  in  your  hand,  resumed  his  lord- 
ship. I  had,  indeed,  returned  her  grace ;  but  you  see,  George, 
leaning  her  arms  on  the  table,  and  displaying  the  palms  of  her 
beautiful  hands,  I  have  played  the  base  Judean,  and  thrown 
the  prize  away  !  It  was  a  devilish  mistake,  but  it  cannot  be 
helped  ;  therefore  you  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Confound  it 
all !  said  his  lordship:  aye,  not  exempting  myself,  George,  said 
her  grace :  for  by  the  Lord  I  am  ruined  past  redemption  !  I 
must  go  and  consult  my  pillow,  so  as  to  arrange  matters,  that  I 
may  pay  all  you  good  people  to-morrow  at  three  o'clock,  said 
she,  making  a  graceful  inclination  of  her  person  to  those  around 
the  table,  who  had  so  unexpectedly  profited  by  her  mistake ; 
and  then,  with  the  cool  nonchalance  of  a  woman  of  rank — Do, 
Lord  B. — see  for  my  carriage.  It  was  soon  announced,  and  she 
departed  with  the  admiration  of  the  winning  part  of  the  com- 
pany, for  ljer  magnanimity  in  bearing  her  disappointment  so 
patiently. 

'  Patiently  indeed  ! — Her  grace  received  me  from  the  hand 
of  the  young  lord  who  had  had  the  care  of  me,  with  the  most 
bewitching  smile.  Ah !  my  poor  unfortunate  feather  !  said  she ; 
and  stepped  into  the  carriage. — She  was  no  sooner  seated, 
than  she  threw  me  with  violence  on  the  opposite  seat,  muttering 
through  her  teeth  a  malediction  on  all  feathers  of  every  de- 
scription. Then,  throwing  herself  into  a  corner  of  the  coach, 
and  putting  up  her  feet  on  the  opposite  seat,  she  exclaimed, — 
What  an  unfortunate  devil  I  am !  How,  in  the  name  of  furies, 
am  I  to  pay  these  horrid  wretches?,  It  was  half  past  four  when 
her  grace  entered  her  bed-chamber.  I  cannot  go  to  bed,  said 
she,  throwing  herself  on.  a  couch.  Here,  Friponne  (to  her 
maid)  take  this  horrid,  beastly,  feather,  and  never  let  me  set 
eyes  on  it  again ;  it  has  ruined  me.  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  exclaimed 
Ma'amselle,  how  did  it  do  dat  ?  Oh  do  not  ask  me,  for  I  shall 
go  mad,  returned  her  grace.  What  time  did  the  duke  come 
home  ?  Eleven ;  and  retired  to  rest  at  twelve.  Happy  man  | 
said  her  grace,  with  a  sigh.  Do,  Friponne,  call  up  Old  Clay- 
pole,  the  steward,  about  six  o'clock  ;  and  tell  him  /  must  see 
him  directly ;  and  then  tell  Du  Front,  his  grace's  valet,  to  ac- 
quaint the  duke,  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with 
him  this  morning.' 

It  would  be  doing  the  author  of  this  little  performance 
Crit.  Rijv.  Vol.  %  August,  1812.  N 
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injustice  to  anticipate  any  further  the  entertainment  which 
it  is  calculated  to  confer  on  her  readers.  The  succeeding 
breakfast  scene  between  the  duke  and  duchess  is  most 
happily  conceived,  and  executed  in  a  very  lively  and  cha- 
racteristic manner.  The  character  of  the  wealthy  Miss 
Molass,  and  the  affecting  story  of  the  little  Jewess,  are,  at 
least,  equally  deserving  of  praise.  Both  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  sketches  (we  have  reason  to  believe, 
faithful  sketches)  from  real  life.  We  cannot  help  hoping 
that  the  Ostrich  Feather  may,  some  day  or  other,  be  in- 
duced to  redeem  the  pledge  which  it  is  made  to  give,  by 
recounting  other  incidents  of  its  varied  existence  in  the 
world  of  fashion  and  intrigue. 


Art.  VIII. — Twelve  Sermons  on  various  Subjects;  and  a 
Narrative  of  the  first  Appearances  of  our  Lord,  on  the 
Day  of  his  Resurrection,  with  Notes.  By  the  late  Rev, 
Gabriel  Stokes,  D.D.  Chancellor  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Waterford,  Rector  of  Desart  Martin^  Chaplain  to  the 
most  Kev.  William  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  London,  Cadell,  1812. 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 

WE  are  informed  in  the  preface  that 
'  the    present  volume  is  a  selection  from  about  150  sermons, 
most  of  which  are  written  at  length  ;  but  of  many  brief  notes 
only  remain/   *     *     *     '  None  of  these   sermons,  except  the 
last,  were  prepared  for  publication/  *     *     * 

The  sermons  in  this  volume  are  on  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

'  On  the  Goodness  and  Wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
Creation ;'  on  loving  our  Enemies ;'  *  on  universal  Good  Will 
and  the  Happiness  it  tends  to  Produce ;'  '  farther  Explanations 
of  the  Virtue  of  Charity  and  Cautions  against  Errors  concern- 
ing it  /  on  Family  Affection  /  '  on  improper  and  unguarded 
Conversation  /  '  Refusal  of  a  sign ;'  *  Vice,  the  Consequence 
of  Disbelief  in  a  future  State,  in  two  Parts ;'  *  on  the  Reasons 
why  Parables  were  explained  to  the  Disciples  only  /  on  the 
Danger  of  perverting  Scripture ;'  on  St.  Paul's  Conduct  and 
Character/ 

Most  of  these  topics  have  been  so  repeatedly  discussed 
by  divines,  that,  if  Dr.  Stokes  have  not  produced  any 
thing  new  on  such  familiar  themes,  it  is  no  reflection  on 
his  learning  or  ingenuity. 

In  the  first  sermon  on  the  goodness  of  God,  the  author 
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lias  drawn  his  arguments  from  those  parts  of  the  creation, 
the  direct  and  palpable  tendency  of  which  to  promote  our 
happiness  more  immediately  excites  the  sensation  ,of 
goodness,  and  consequently  of  gratitude,  which  is  the  re- 
flex sense  of  goodness,  in  our  hearts.  The  general  result 
of  the  reasoning  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  dispel  distrust, 
and  to  excite  an  affectionate  confidence  in  the  providential 
goVernment  of  the  world. 

When  Dr.  Stokes  discourses  on  the  Christian  duty  of 
loving  our  enemies,  he  remarks  that  though  we  are  re- 
quired to  do  this,  6  not  a  word  hints  that  we  should  love 
them  for  being  so.'  The  precept  of  Jesus  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  then  received  maxim  amongst  the  Jews, 
which  he  produces,  thou  shalt  '  hate  thine  enemy ;'  to 
which  he  opposes  his  own  authoritative  saying,  '  Love 
your  enemies,'  *  *  *  which  appears,  from  the  context, 
to  be  equivalent  to  Hate  not  your  enemies.  Do  not  re- 
gard them  with  that  malevolence  which  may  incite  you  to 
be  active  in  doing  them  all  the  evil  in  your  power.  Do 
not  let  a  vindictive  spirit  compel  you  deliberately  to  ex- 
clude, even  an  enemy,  from  any  of  the  operations  of  your 
beneficence.  Instead  of  rendering  evil  for  evil,  rather 
be  willing  to  render  good  for  evil,  when  you  have  the 
means  or  the  opportunity.  This  is  the  plain  sense  of  the 
precept;  and  nothing  is  enjoined  which  is  irrational  or 
absurd,  at  direct  variance  with  human  nature  or  the  human 
sympathies.  A  man  cannot  love  his  enemies  as  he  would 
his  friends  ;  he  cannot  regard  them  with  the  game  tender- 
ness and  esteem.  It  is  impossible.  But  Christianity  does 
not  enjoin  such  an  impossibility.  It  only  tells  man  to 
restrain  the  vindictive  feelings,  and  to  render  them  subor- 
dinate to  an  enlarged  principle  of  general  philanthropy. 
And  this  practice  will  be  found,  when  we  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject,  and  particularly  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  individual  and  the  well- being  of  society. 

The  divine  lustre  of  the  religion  of  Christ  is  particu- 
larly seen  in  its  enjoining  a  more  refined  and  more  ex- 
alted species  of  benevolence  than  was  at  that  time  either 
taught  or  practised  in  the  world.  And  this  benevolence 
is  required  to  be  cultivated  not  for  its  occasional  exhibi- 
tion in  acts  of  almsgiving,  but  as  an  habitual  temper  of 
mind,  in  the  internal  indulgence  of  which  no  intervals  of 
suspension  are  admitted,  and  no  exceptions  allowed.  It 
is  the  characteristic  temperament  of  the  Christian  as  far 
as  he  merits  the  name ;  and,  when  it  is  no  longer  present 
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the  man  of  the  world  may  be  seen,  but  the  Christian  dis- 
appears. 

The  precept  of  loving  our  enemies,  as  Dr.  Stokes  re- 
marks, 

'  does  not  imply  that  we  are  to  extend  kindness  to  enemies,  to 
evil  doers,  at  the  hazard,  or  to  the  detriment  of  friends ;  of  the 
peaceful,  of  the  honest.  It  excludes  not  self-defence,  or  repelling 
an  injury  from  ourselves  or  others.  It  bids  not  the  magistrate 
to  bear  the  sword  in  vain;  whoever  by  situation  is  bound  to 
protect  individuals,  or  society,  is  not  by  this  precept  forbidden 
to  restrain  or  to  punish ;..  as  a  parent  is  not  chargeable  with 
want  of  love  to  the  child  whom  he  prevents,  even  by  correction, 
from  behaving  injuriously  to  others/ 

When  Christianity  requires  the  cultivation  of  any  par- 
ticular virtue,  as  that  of  loving  enemies,  which  is  the 
present  subject  of  discussion,  it  can  never  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  that  virtue  should  be  practised  at  the 
expence  of  another.  When  good  will  is  inculcated  even 
towards  enemies,  it  is  not  designed  that  it  should  cause  an 
indifference  towards  friends  or  ingratitude  towards  bene- 
factors; or  that  the  obligations  of  justice  are  in  any  in- 
stance to  be  violated  in  order  to  afford  more  scope  for  the 
operations  of  benevolence.  In  the  Christian  scheme, 
every  virtue  is  kept  in  its  appropriate  station  ;  and  Bene- 
volence is  designed  to  observe  a  regular  and  equable 
course  through  them  all  like  the  sun  through  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

Nothing  can  contribute  more  effectually  to  produce  this 
temper  of  mind,  which  is  the  resplendent  excellence  in 
the  Christian  scheme,  than  the  daily  habit  of  offering  up 
c  prayers  and  supplications  for  all  men,'  and  of  considering 
a  disposition  to  forgive  the  injuries  of  others,  as  the  pre- 
scribed qualification  for  obtaining  that  forgiveness  of  the 
great  Author  of  our  being,  which  every  man,  whether  high 
or  low,  has  more  or  less  occasion  to  implore. 

The  sermon  of  Dr.  Stokes  on  this  momentous  duty  was 
preached  in  the  cathedral  of  Waterford,  f  in  the  summer 
of  1798,  during  the  unhappy  rebellion  in  Ireland ;  and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Ross.'  When  we  consider  how 
much  all  the  bad  passions  of  the  human  heart  were  ex- 
cited at  this  period,  and  particularly  in  that  part  of  the 
sister  island  where  Dr.  Stokes  was  then  exercising  his 
ministry,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following 
passage  as  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  mildness  of  his 
spirit  arul  the  probity  of  his  character. 

'  Excuse  me/  says  he,  '  if,  like  St.  Peter,  I  think  it  meet  to 
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stir  you  up,  by  putting   you  in  remembrance   of  these  things 
though  ye  know  threm.     It   is    the   duty  of  a  teacher  of  the 
gospel,  to  remind  his  hearers,  as  well  as  to  inform  them ;  and 
surely  if  ever  there  was  a  juncture  when  it  was  proper  to  remind 
men  of  the  duty  of  forgiving,  arid  loving  enemies,  the  present 
is  that  juncture :  when  violence  has  raged  so  dreadfully ;  when 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  pity,  indignation,  fear,  seem  to  justify  sen- 
timents of  severity,  and  endanger  our  mistaking  the  feelings  of 
enmity   and   vengeance,   for  the  dictates  of  justice,  and  public 
spirit.     The  duty  of  this  place  wherein  I  stand  prescribes,  and 
every  man  who  fills  it  has,  at  his  ordination,  solemnly  promised 
"  to  use  public   monitions  and  exhortations,  as  need  shall  re- 
quire, and  occasion  shall  be  given."     Let  not,  I  entreat  you,  the 
performance  of  that  duty  be  misconstrued,  as  if  the  preacher 
were  intruding  to  direct,  or  censure  those,  to  whom  the  public 
safety  is  committed ;  and  before  whom  evidence  must  come  of 
facts,  that  show  the  degree  of  guilt,  the  necessity  of  example, 
the  quantity  of  danger,  the  means  of  security ; — of  which  facts 
and  evidence,  private  or  retired  men  are  not  judges.     I  speak  to 
individuals.     I  am  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Apostle  to  his  flock) 
"  Jealous    over   you    with   a   godly  jealousy."     I   warn   each 
Christian,  to  watch   his   own  heart  on  this  trying  occasion ;  to 
remember,  that  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  f  to  be  assured  that  every  degree  of  passion,  how- 
ever in  appearance  laudable,  endangers  our  casting  off  the  con- 
trol of  reason  and  religion ;  and  that  every  irascible  passion  in- 
dulged, impairs  and  hardens  the  whole  temper.     It  is  an  ill  re- 
turn for  the  mercies  of  God,  to  show  ourselves  not  disposed  to 
mercy.     We  should  remember   the   prophet's  warning  to  the 
Israelites,  who  did   not  seem  disposed  to  spare  and  pity  their 
vanquished  brethren.     "  Are  there  not  with  you,  even  with  you, 
sins  against  the  Lord  your  God?' 

■  I  might  urge  that  lenity  becomes  the  brave,  and  suits  that 
gallantry  which  our  soldiers  and  citizens  have  displayed.  But 
I  address  you  as  Christians,  I  entreat  you  to  revere  the  precept, 
and  cherish  the  example  of  your  Lord.  The  general,  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment,  will,  in  this  country,  have  its  influence  on 
public  decision  and  measures ;  every  man  therefore  who  ufters 
a  harsh  or  cruel  opinion,  contributes  his  part  to  severe  measures  ; 
every  one  who  thinks  and  speaks  as  a  Christian,  softens",  in 
some  degree,  the  public  mind.' 

The  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  sermon  c  on 
family  affection,'  are  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the 
good  sense  and  just  discrimination  of  the  writer.  He 
is  shewing  how  much  the  interests  of  virtue  in  the  present 
constitution  of  the  world,  are  connected  with  the  relations, 
which  exist  between  parents  and  their  progeny.. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  parents,  that  their  children's 
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behaviour  should  be  right;  some  instruction  in  morals  mil 
therefore  be  given :  and  those  who  instruct,  can  scarcely  avoid 
learning,  or  impressing  on  their  own  minds,  what  they  teach  tt> 
others ;  industry,  sobriety,  morality,  become  also  more  neces- 
sary, and  men  have  stronger  inducements  to  them,  from  having 
a  family  to  take  care  of;  and  the  very  wish  to  preserve  the 
respect  of  his  child,  is  a  powerful  restraint  on  most  men  to 
keep  them  from  what  is  either  criminal  or  indecent. 

'  On  the  other  side,  what  is  filial  duty  and  affection?  is  it 
not  nearly  a  summary  of  all  virtue?  For  though  amid  the 
corruptions  of  idleness  and  luxury,  some  '*  who  delight  in  the 
frowardness  of  the  wicked,"  may  be  pleased  to  see  their  chil- 
dren resemble  them  even  in  their  vices ;  yet  such  cases  are,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  as  few  as  detestable.  In  the  common  course  of 
nature,  children  who  love  their  parents,  and  would  comply  with 
their  wishes,  must  act  laudably  and  rightly.  This  is  so  much 
the  case,  that  vice  generally  begins  with  slighting  the  nearest 
ties ;  and  the  first  steps  to  profligacy  are  almost  always  neglect 
of  parents'  counsels,  or  disobedience  to  their  commands.  The 
habits  of  mind  which  filial  duty  impresses ;  the  mixture  of 
love,  with  reverence;  and  the  self-control,  which  it  requires 
and  sweetens ;  are  the  finest  foundation  for  right  sentiments 
and  right  resolutions,  both  religious  and  moral,  both  toward 
God  and  man.' 

These  sermons  are  characterized  by  justness  of  remark 
and  solidity  of  reflection.  The  style  is  clear  and  unaf- 
fected ;  and  the  preacher  appears  to  be  himself  seriously 
impressed  with  tne  momentous  duties  which  he  impresses 
on  his  audience. 


Aft.  IX- — An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  last  Years  of  the 
JReign  of  Gustavus  the  IV th  Adolphus,  late  King  of 
Sweden  ;  ircludivg  a  Narrative  of  the  Causes,  Progress, 
and  Termination  of  the  late  Revolution;  and  an  Appendix, 
containing  Official  Documents,  Letters,  and  Minutes  of 
Conversation*  between  the  late  King  and  Lieutenant 
General  Sir  John  Moore,  General  Brune,  8?c.  fyc. 
Translated  from,  the  Swedish,  London,  Cawthorn,  1812, 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  intention  of  this  work  is  said  to  be  6  chiefly  to  il- 
lustrate the  transactions  which  compelled  the  Swedish 
people  to  deprive  their  king  of  a  power  which  he  had 
abused.'  It  appears  to  be  written  with  great  temper, 
candour,  and  impartiality;  and,  as  we  think,  completely 
establishes  the  necessity  of  the  strong  measures  to  which 
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the  Swedes  had  recourse,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ruin  with 
which  the  nation  was  threatened  by  the  obstinacy  and  in- 
fatuation of  the  king.  The  deposition  of  this  sovereign, 
whose  incapacity  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  station, 
was  fully  demonstrated  by  the  counsels  which  he  had  pur- 
sued, was  effected  without  eitheV  tumult  or  bloodshed. 
His  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  that  firm 
support  which  good  and  wise  kings  always  have  in  the 
love,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  their  subjects ;  and  almost 
every  man  in  the  kingdom  regarded  his  fall  with  listless 
unconcern.  His  deposition  "was  universally  thought  ne- 
cessary, for  the  safety  of  the  state ;  and  it  was  judged  more 
just  and  expedient,  that  one  man  should  be  deprived  of  his 
power,  than  a  whole  people  of  their  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence. This  Swedish  revolution,  which  has  been  less 
noticed  than  it  deserves,  may  suggest  a  useful  lesson  both 
to  sovereigns  and  to  their  subjects. 

ft  is  a  great  misfortune,  that  kings  are  not  educated  with 
a  view  to  fill  the  high  stations  for  which  they  are  destined. 
They  are  taught  to  believe,  that  they  are  born  for  them- 
selves, rather  than  for  those  whom  they  are  to  govern. 
Instead  of  being  impressed  with  the  idea  of 

1  Non  sibi  sed  toti  genitos  se  credere  mundo/ 
they  think  the  whole  world  made  for  themselves ;  and  hence 
they  have  no  sympathies  in  common  with  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Their  sentiments  thus  become  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and  they  are  accordingly 
no  more  fit  for  their  stations,  than  a  man  would  be  to  walk, 
who  should  be  set  on  his  head  rather  than  on  his  feet. 

Gustavus,  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  like  most  other  so- 
vereigns, was  educated  with  high  notions  of  kingly  power, 
but  was  not  impressed  with  a  right  sense  of  the  duties  of 
kin^s.  He  had  formed  a  desire  of  signalizing  himself  as  a 
military  chief,  but  without  the  requisite  ability  or  even 
courage  for  the  undertaking.  His  follv  or  his  madness  oc- 
casioned the  loss  of  Pomerania  and  Finland.  The  former 
was  uselessly  sacrificed  to  his  absurd  project  for  restoring 
the  Bourbons  and  his  frantic  antipathy  to  Bonaparte,  whom 
he  had  conceived  to  be  the  Beast  designated  in  the  Reve- 
lations, and  having  the  celebrated  figures  666  for  the 
number  of  his  name.  Finland  might  easily  have  been 
preserved  from  the  grasp  of  Russia,  if  Sweden  had  pos- 
sessed a  sovereign  of  more  foresight,  vigour,  and  con- 
stancy, than  Gustavus.  The  Swedish  forces  were  over- 
powered by  numbers ;  and  though  the  invasion  of  Finland 
might  have  been  foreseen,  and  indeed  could  hardly  help 
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being  foreseen,  as  Gustavus  appears  deliberately  to  lmv<* 
excited  the  hostility  of  the  court  of  Petersburg,  yet  ntf 
preparations  were  made  for  the  defence  of  that  important 
province;  and  the  strong  places  were  left  unprovided  with 
the  requisite  materials  for  sustaining  a  siege. 

Gustavus  the  I  Vth  Adolphus,  like  most  weak  men,  had 
no  consistency,  in  his  plans,  no  steadiness  in  his  views. 
His  forces,  when  united,  were  not  sufficient  for  any  great 
project,  but,  when  divided,  and  acting  in  detachments,  they 
were  too  feeble  to  produce  any  thing  but  sensations  of  con- 
tempt in  the  power  to  whom  they  were  opposed*  Instead 
of  concentrating  the  aggregate  of  his  force  in  Finland, 
where  it  might  have  preserved  that  important  province,  he 
attempted,  at  the  same  time,  vain  and  fruitless  expeditions 
in  Germany  and  Norway,  whilst  he  meditated  the  con- 
quest of  the  Island  of  Zealand. 

When  Gustavus  refused  to  accede  to  the  continental 
system,  and  resisted  all  the  proffers  of  amity  which  he 
received  from  France  and  her  allies,  every  motive  of  in- 
terest and  security  should  have  inclined  him  to  a  firm  and 
vigorous  union  with  this  country ;  by  which  he  might  at 
once  have  checked  the  maritime  preponderance  of  Russia 
in  the  Baltic,  and  have  opposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
domination  of  France  in  the  North.  But,  though  he  could 
neither  pay  nor  clothe  his  troops  without  the  English  sub- 
sidy, yet  he  acted  as  if  he  was  more  solicitous  for  the 
enmity,  than  the  friendship,  of  the  British  government. 
When  that  government  sent  ten  thousand  troops  to  his  as- 
sistance, under  General  Moore,  he  received  the  armament 
in  the  most  inhospitable  manner,  and  refused  permission 
for  the  men  to  land,  because  they  could  not,  agreeably  to 
their  instructions,  assist  him  in  his  visionary  project  for  the 
conquest  of  Zealand.  The  English  army  was  thus  kept 
more  than  two  months  on  board  the  transports,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  health ;  without  being  suffered  to 
embark  on  that  shore,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  had 
been  purposely  dispatched.  The  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  British  minister  at  Stockholm,  Were  em- 
ployed in  vain  to  alter  the  resolution  of  the  king ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  General  Moore,  who  had  proceeded  to 
the  Swedish  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  interview 
with  his  majesty,  was  ordered  under  an  arrest,  but  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  his  escape  to  Gottenburgh,  where 
he  rejoined  his  army,  and  returned  to  England.  The 
English  ministry,  at  that  time,  showed  no  inclination  to 
resent  the  gross  insult  which  had  been  offered  by  the 
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Swedish  sovereign  to  their  ambassador  and  their  general;* 
;and  indeed  they  exhibited,  in  their  whole  conduct  towards 
that  infatuated  personage,  a  remarkable  degree  of  lenity 
and  moderation. 

A  little  before  the  revolution  commenced,  which  caused 
the  deposition  of  Gustavus,  Sweden  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  entirely  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  of 
having  her  whole  territory  divided  between  that  power  and 
Denmark,  according  to  a  previous  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
between  Alexander  and  Napoleon  at  Erfurt.  The  Russian 
army  was  to  enter  Sweden  at  two  points  from  the  eastern 
frontier  ;  and  the  army  of  Norway  was  to  have  invaded 
the  unfortunate  country  on  the  west.  But  the  revolution, 
which  is  related  in  this  book,  liappily  prevented  Sweden 
from  being  erased  from  the  list  of  the  European  powers. 

Towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  1808,  the  alarming 
crisis  to  which  the  affairs  of  Sweden  seemed  hastening, 
had  diffused  a  general  alarm  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
an  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  the  sove- 
reign. Different  schemes  began  now  to  be  proposed  for 
subverting  the  government,  in  order  to  save  the  state.  The 
most  zealous  and  enterprizing  partisans  of  the  intended 
revolution  were  in  Stockholm ;  and  nothing  can  more 
strongly  shew  the  unqualified  detestation  in  which  Gus- 
tavus was  held,  than  that  no  intelligence  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  person  and  power,  which  must  have  been  very 
extensively  known,  and  was  even  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  every  part  of  Stockholm,  was  ever  conveyed  to 
the  ears  of  the  sovereign,  either  by  disinterested  attach- 
ment or  mercenary  perfidy. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  6th'  (of  February,  1809),  "it  was 
resolved,  that  the  king  should  be  arrested  on  the  8th.  The 
spot  chosen  for  the  purpose,  was  opposite  to  a  tavern,  in  the 
street  through  which  the  king  usually  passed  a  little  after  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  his  way  from  the  palace  of  Stock- 
holm to  Haga,  where  he  generally  resided,  even  hi  winter,  from 
a  disgust  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  capital.  This  intention 
was  kept  secret  from  the  person  who  objected  to  so  early  a  day, 
but  it  was  agreed  to  abide  by  his  advice  in  every  subsequent 
transaction. 

*  Just  at  this  time,  an  officer  arrived  from  the  western  army, 
with  a  manifesto  to  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  in  Stockholm. 
All  was  now  prepared,  and  the  different  parts  in  this  great  drama 
were  assigned  to  proper  actors.  The  king  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  fortress  of  Vaxholm,  the  garrison  of  which  should  be  re- 
lieved by  a  troop  of  the  guards  from  Stockholm.  A  solemn  oath 
was  taken,  that  nothing  should  be  attempted  against  the  life  of 
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the  king,  but  that  every  respect  should  be  shewn  him  consistent 
with  safety  and  prudence.  The  regiment  of  curassier  life-guards 
was  informed  of  the  projected  revolution,  and  prepared  to  assist 
in  its  execution.  When  the  king  should  be  arrested,  one  of  the 
principal  conspirators,  accompanied  by  a  squadron,  was  to 
march  up  to  the  court  of  the  palace,  to  wait  the  orders  of  his 
royal  highness  the  duke;  while  some  men  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, should  endeavour,  in  the  name  of  their  country,  to 
persuade  his  royal  highness  to  accept  of  the  government,  under 
the  title  of-  protector,  until  the  states  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
assembled.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  meetings 
should  be  held,  no  conversation  permitted  which  might  betray 
the  conspiracy  ;  but  that  every  one  should  anxiously  attend  to 
the  part  assigned  to  him,  and  expect  in  silence  the  moment  of 
action/  >  •  .. 

Some  circumstances,  which  it  is  superfluous  to  mention, 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  grand  project  on  the  ap- 
pointed day;  and  a  letter  was  even  dispatched  to  the 
western  army  which  had  embraced  the  party  of  the  revo- 
lutionists, to  announce  to  them,  that  *  the  conspiracy  was 
totally  at  an  e  id  in  Stockholm.'  But  the  western  army  re- 
mained firm  to  their  patriotic  purpose ;  and  new  circum- 
stances arose  to  incite  the  principal  revolutionists  in  the 
capital  to  act  with  promptitude  and  decision.  The  western 
army  was  directing  its  march  towards  Stockholm ;  and 
'  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  March,  an  extra  post  arrived  with  the 
proclamation'  which  they  had  issued,  '  and  a  full  account  of  their 
proceedings.  The  king  was  panic  struck.  In  the  afternoon,  he 
went  from  Haga  to  Stockholm ;  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace, 
the  gates  were  shut,  guards  were  placed  at  the  different 
entrances  of  the  town,  who  were  commanded  strictly  to  exa- 
mine every  person  who  entered,  and  allow  no  one  to  leave  Stock- 
holm. In  the  evening,  an  account  of  the  approach  of  the  western 
army  was  sent  to  all  the  public  establishments.  The  night  was 
passed  in  dispatching  the  most  contradictory  orders.  All  the 
great  officers  of  state,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Nykoping.  The 
military  were  to  depart  from  Stockholm,  and  one  of  the  German 
regiments,  with  some  artillery,  was  destined  to  oppose  the 
western  army.  Baron  Rozenblad,  secretary  of  state,  was  called 
from  his  bed,  and  ordered  to  raise  as  much  money  as  he  could, 
by  the  sale  of  bills  on  England,  and  he  in  vain  represented,  that 
at  such  an  hour  no  business  of  that  kind  could  be  transacted. 
The  commissioners  of  the  bank  were  commanded  to  assemble  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  proper  officers  were  or- 
dered to  use  every  effort  to  collect  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  horses.' 

In  this  night  of  perplexity  and  alarm,  it  was  resolved  to 
strike  the  intended  blow,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from 

S    . 
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the  feeble  hand  by  which  it  had  been  too  long  held  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people.  Baron  Adlercreutz  was  the  chief 
selected  to  lead  the  way  in  this  perilous  enterprize.  When 
the  baron 

•  judged,  that  the  eventful  moment  was  arrived,  he  sent  to  desire 
those  who  were  stationed  at  the  gates,  and  other  parts  of  the 
palace,  to  be  watchful  on  their  posts,  and  having  assembled  a 
number  of  officers,  he  entered  the  king's  room.  When  the  door 
opened,  the  king  seemed  surprised,  and  the  baron  approached 
his  majesty,  and  began  to  address  him.  He  said,  "  that  the 
public  mind  was  in  the  utmost  irritation  from  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  particularly  from  his  majesty's 
intended  departure  from  Stockholm :  that  the  higher  officers  of 
state,  and  of  the  military,  and  the  most  respectable  citizens  had 
encouraged  him  to  represent  the  consequences  to  his  majesty, 
for  which  purpose" — The  king  here  interrupted  the  baron,  loudly 
exclaiming  "  Treason !  you  are  all  corrupted,  and  shall  be 
punished!"  The  baron  answered  calmly,  "  We  arexno  traitors, 
but  wish  to  save  your  majesty,  and  our  country."  The  king  im- 
mediately drew  his  sword,  and  the  baron  rushed  upon  him,  and 
seized  him  round  the  waist,  while  Colonel  Silfversparre  took  the 
sword  from  his  majesty.  The  king  then  vociferated,  "  they  are 
going  to  murder  me,  help !  help !"  They  endeavoured  to  re- 
assure the  king,  and  he  promised  to  be  more  composed,  if  they 
would  return  his  sword,  a  request  which  they  endeavoured  to 
evade,  and  when  the  king  obstinately  insisted  upon  it,  he  was 
told,  that  in  this  respect  he  could  not  be  gratified,  nor  be 
permitted  any  more  to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the 
kingdom. 

'  His  majesty's  outcries  had  alarmed  some  of  the  body-guard, 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  servants  of  the  palace,  who  endea- 
voured to  force  open  the  door,  but  not  being  able  to  succeed, 
they  broke  the  upper  pannel  with  pokers  and  their  sabres.  At 
this  moment,  Baron  Adlercreutz  commanded  the  door  to  be 
opened,  and  rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  seized  a 
sabre  from  an  hussar,  snatched  from  the  adjutant-general  his 
staff  of  office,  and  holding  it  up  before  him,  said,  that  he  now 
considered  himself  as  adjutant-general,  and  in  that  capacity, 
commanded  the  guards  immediately  to  retire.  After  some  hesi- 
tation, this  command  was  obeyed,  and  several  officers  whr  *ere 
not  in  the  conspiracy,  were  put  under  arrest.  The  baron  then 
ascended  to  the  room  where  the  guards  usually  assembled,  where 
he  found  a  considerable  number  of  them  astonished  at  the  events 
of  the  morning.  The  baron  assured  them,  that  the  king's  person 
was  not  in  the  smallest  danger,  and,  that  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  to  save  the  country  from  ruin.  He  conjured  them, 
therefore,  as  they  should  answer  to  God  and  their  country,  not 
to  attempt  any  thing  which  might  occasion  bloodshed,  and  en- 
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danger  the  life  of  the  king.  The  guards,  notwithstanding  this 
address,  seemed  quite  undetermined  how  to  act,  and  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, hesitation  was  undoubtedly  excusable.  But  the 
baron  again  assuring  them  of  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the 
safety  of  the  king,  and  the  folly  of  resistance,  they  were  per- 
suaded to  remain  tranquil.  Proper  regulations  were  then  made 
for  the  order  and  security  of  the  capital.  The  citizens  mounted 
guard  at  the  bank  and'  public  offices,  and  the  streets  were  kept 
quiet  by  patroles  of  the  burgher  cavalry  and  cuirassiers,  who  had 
orders  not  to  molest  any  person  who  was  not  openly  riotous. 
While  the  baron  was  thus  employed,  the  king  intreated  to  be 
spared  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  officers  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  arrest,  and  whom  the  baron  had  left  with  him  to 
secure  his  person.  These  officers  retired,  therefore,  and  Counts 
Ugglas  and  Stromfelt,  were  sent  in  to  his  majesty,  to  remain  with 
him,  and  endeavour  to  tranquillize  him.  By  some  means,  the 
king  had  unperceived,  drawn  General  Count  Stromfelt's  sword 
from  the  scabbard,  and  when  the  general  missed  his  sword,  which 
the  king  carried  naked  in  his  hand,  and  intreated  to  have  it  re- 
turned, his  majesty  answered,  that  "  the  general  was  just  as 
good  a  general,  as  he  a  king,  without  a  sword/'  Baron  Adler- 
creutz  had  at  this  moment  returped  to  the  king's  anti-chamber, 
and  being  informed  of  what  had  happened,  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  having  some  officers  in  the  room  with  the  king,  as  a  guard 
upon  him;  he  therefore  appointed  two,  and  was  on  his  way  into 
the  room  with  them.  The  king,  through  the  door  which  the 
guards  had  demolished,  saw  the  baron  advancing,  and  imme- 
diately escaped  through  the  opposite  door,  which  had  been  left 
unguarded,  a*nd  locked  it  on  the  outside.  The  danger  which 
might  arise  from  the  king's  escape,  animated  the  exertions  of  the 
baron,  who  leaped  against  the  door,  burst  it  open,  and  ran  in 
pursuit  of  the  king.  In  the  next  room,  there  is  a  spiral  stair- 
case open  all  round,  which  ascends  to  the  floor  above.  The 
baron,  when  he  entered  the  room,  perceived  on  the  last  step, 
the  king,  who  threw  in  the  baron's  face  a  large  bunch  of  keys, 
and  immediately  disappeared.  The  king  had  so  much  the  ad- 
vantage, that  when  the  baron  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  spiral 
stairs,  the  king  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  But,  by  accident,  he 
took  the  same  road  as  the  king,  and  meeting  some  servants  in  his 
way,  he  was  directed  by  them  in  his  pursuit ;  but  he  reached  the 
court  of  the  palace  without  having  seen  his  majesty.  The  king, 
in  the  mean  time,  had  been  so  precipitate  in  his  endeavour  to 
escape,  that  he  fell  in  the  stair,  and  hurt  his  arm  severely. 

'  When  the  king's  escape  was  discovered,  the  greatest  confusion 
and  dismay  prevailed  among  the  authors  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  most  terrible  consequences  were  apprehended,  every  stair 
was  crowded  with  people  descending  to  the  court  of  the  palace, 
to  endeavour  to  intercept  his  majesty's  flight.     GreifF,  keeper  of 
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the  king's  game,  had  precipitately  descended  the  great  stair,  and 
was  the  iirst  who  reached  the  court,  and  perceived  the  king  with 
his  sword  in  his  hand,  making  towards  the  only  gate  which  had 
been  left  open.  As  soon  as  GreifF  overtook  him,  the  king  made 
a  violent  push  at  him,  but  with  so  tremulous  and  unsteady  an 
aim,  that  the  sword  passed  up  the  sleeve  of  Greiff's  coat,  only 
slightly  wounding  him.  His  sword  being  thus  entangled,  his 
breath  gone,  and  his  strength  exhausted,  the  king  was  easily  over- 
powered. Many  had  now  come  to  Greiff's  assistance,  and  the 
king,  either  unwilling  to  walk,  or  unable  to  support  himself,  was 
carried  up  stairs,  and,  by  his  own  desire,  taken  into  the  white 
room.  He  was  there  set  down  upon  the  chair  nearest  the  door, 
and  exactly  opposite  to  the  portrait  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinette.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
his  exertions,  and  disordered  with  indignation  and  disappoint- 
ment, remained  quiet  the  whole  day.  Tranquillity  was  easily 
preserved  in  the  capital,  not'  the  slightest  displeasure  was.  testi- 
fied by  the  people,  and  the  play  was  attended  in  the  evening  by 
an  unusual  number  of  spectators.' 

'  Perhaps/  says  the  author,  '  no  revolution  which  intended 
the  destruction  of  despotism,  ever  was  effected  with  so  much 
facility.  No  tumult  ensued,  no  blood  was  shed  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  strong  proof,  that 
the  king  had  personally  become  a  superfluous  member  of  the 
society,  when  no  pang  was  felt  in  the  separation.' 

This  revolution  probably  saved  the  capital  of  Sweden 
from  the  horrors  of  a  Russian  massacre,  as  the  Russians 
had  already  obtained  possession  of  Aland ;  and  nothing- 
but  the  peace  which  ensued  on  the  deposition  of  the  king, 
could  have  prevented  the  fall  of  the  capital.  Peace  with 
Russia  was  followed  by  one  with  France  and  Denmark. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  hrs  family  were  removed  from  the 
Swedish  territory  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  had 
been  forced  to  relinquish  the  throne. 


Art.  X. — Napoleon  Administrates  et  Financier  ;  pour 
faire  suite  au  Tableau  historique  et  politique  des  pertes 
que  la  Revolution  et  la  Guerre  ont  Causees  au  Peuple 
Francais,  dans  sa  Population,  son  Agriculture,  ses  Colo- 
nies, ses  Manufactures  et  son  Commerce.  Mars,  1799. 
Par  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois.  A  Londres:  se  vend  chez 
Dulauet  Co.  Soho-square,  1812.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

SIR  FRANCIS  D'lVERNOIS  is  well  known  for  the 
long  and  close  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  state  of 
the  French  finances  since  the  period  of  the  revolution. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  predictions  which  he  has 
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been  led  to  form,  or  the  events  which  he  has  anticipated 
from  the  varying  phenomena  in  the  financial  horizon  of  the 
French,  have  not  hitherto  been  realized.  These  disap- 
pointments, however,  have  not  slackened  the  zeal  of  Sir 
Francis  in  the  same  study,  though  they  have  tended  to 
abate  the  faith  of  his  readers  in  the  rectitude  of  his  coup 
d'ceil  on  the  future  destiny  of  the  French.  But  it  must, 
at  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  Sir  Francis  D'lvernois  be 
acknowledged,  that  his  calculations  were  founded  on  par- 
ticular facts  which  were,  in  themselves  true ;  but  which 
were  not  sufficiently  copious  nor  combined  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  with  views  sufficiently  comprehensive.  He  saw 
well  and  clearly  what  he  did  see,  but  he  "did  not  see  far 
enough.  There  were  circumstances  in  the  distant  perspec- 
tive of  the  revolutionary  fortunes  which  escaped  his  ob- 
servation ;  and,  indeed,  would  have  required  more  than 
ordinary  sagacity  to  discern,  before  events  brought 
them  more  within  the  sphere  of  palpable  existence.  The 
French  revolution  indeed  is  a  prodigy  which  has  mocked 
the  expectations  both  of  its  friends  and  its  foes.  It  has 
cruelly  disappointed  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  first,  nor  has 
it  observed  that  course  which  the  last  thought  that  it  would 
have  pursued.  It  is  one  of  the  orbs  in  the  moral  world, 
the  path  of  which  has  been  most  devious  and  eccentric.  It 
has  neither  kept  to  any  central  point  of  wisdom  nor  of 
happiness,  nor  has  it  yet  descended  into  the  gulph  of 
perdition  which  was  seen,  or  supposed  to  be  seen  yawning 
under  it,  and  into  which  it  was  deemed  certain  that  it  must 
be  precipitated,  by  the  folly  and  passions,  the  frenzy  and 
misrule  of  those  to  whose  guidance  it  seemed  left  by  the 
wrath  of  providence  or  the  caprice  of  fate. 

When  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  foresaw  a  total  end,  or  at  least 
a  salutary  pause  to  the  mischief- working  powers  of  revo- 
lutionary France,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  pecuniary 
means  to  sustain  its  military  exertions,  he  did  not,  at  first, 
take  into  his  consideration  now  long  France  would  be  both 
able  and  willing  to  subsist  her  armies  at  the  expense  of 
her  neighbours.  He  did  not  contemplate  the  probability 
that  France,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  revolutionary  rage> 
having  broken  down  the  barrier  of  principles,  and  spurned 
at  all  the  summary  restraints  of  justice,  would  spread  the 
tide  of  pillage  and  devastation  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  France  has  thus  supplied  the  deficiency  of  her 
internal  resources  by  her  external  receipts.  She  has,  like 
the  Roman  empire  of  old,  sent  her  <  publicans  and  sinners,' 
to  practise  their  exactions  wherever  either  money  or 
money's-worth  was  to  be  found.     Though  the  revolution 
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commenced  with  the  furious  din  of  war  to  the  palaces  of 
the  rich,  and  the  perfidious  sound  of  peace  to  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  yet,  in  the  progress  of  the  devastating  ele- 
ments of  the  revolution,  the  scourge,  which  was  menaced 
only  to  the  rich,  has  not  spared  the  poor ;  and  blood  has 
been  demanded  where  gold  could  not  be  found.  The  con- 
scription has  been  introduced  to  complete  the  work  of 
spoliation  ;  and  to  administer  at  once  to  the  Avarice  and 
the  Ambition  of  Napoleon. 

According  to  Sir  F.  D'lvernois,  France  has,  for  a  long 
time,  supported  her  armies  by  external  spoliation.  The 
whole  industry  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  has  been  made  to  supply  the  prodigality  of  her 
exchequer.  Within  the  space  of  five  years  and  three 
months,  ending  on  the  1st  of  Jannary  1811,  we  are  told  by 
the  author  that  the  exterior  receipts  of  Napoleon  amounted 
to  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hundred  millions  of 
francs.  v 

1  When/  says  Sir  F.  D'lvernois,  •  I  have  transcribed  the  offi- 
cial proofs,  I  hope  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  examine  whether 
there  be  any  natural  limit  to  these  irregular  spoliations  ;  how  far 
the  conquered  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  con- 
queror; whether  that  part  of  the  revenue,  which  depends  on- 
foreign  contributions,  must  not  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  the  tributary  people ;  and,  above  all,  whether,  in  case 
an  end  be  put  to  his  external  spoliation,  the  spoiler  will  long  be 
able  to  support  the  expenses  of  his  new  regime  with  a  financial 
and  commercial  system  founded  on  espionage,  extortion,  prohi- 
bitions, informations,  sequestrations,  corporeal  punishments, 
conflagrations,  and  laws  of  the  most  unfeelingjyranny.  France, 
indeed,  could  never  flourish  under  such  a  system,  nor  maintain 
it  with  advantage,  even  with  the  aid  of  her  exterior  receipts, 
unless  those  principles  of  political  economy,  which  are  the  best 
established,  were  absolutely  false.  From  the  moment  that  Na- 
poleon ordered  the  Spaniards  to  range  themselves  in  the  number 
of  the  people  who  were  destined  to  be  regenerated  by  his  dy- 
nasty, he  had,  for  the  first  time,  to  struggle  against  an  armed  - 
nation.  Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  more  than  twenty 
defeats,  the  Spaniards  have  stood  erect  against  the  reverses  of 
fortune;  and  that  wicked  war,  which  has  already  cost  the 
aggressor,  at  least,  three  hundred  thousand  men  and  many 
millions  of  money,  has  become  to  him  what  the  war  in  La  Ven- 
dee was  to  the  Directory.  Here  a  new  prospect  opens  before  us. 
Till  the  year  1809,  as  he  pursued  his  career  of  victory,  he  made 
use  of  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  to  attack  others,  in  order  to 
pillage  them  in  their  turn.  All  his  incursions  which  preceded 
that  into  the  peninsula  were  so  lucrative,  that,  after  having 
reimbursed  the  expences  of  the  campaign,  he  returned  to  his 
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capital  with  a  sum  sufficient  to  equip  his  conscripts  in  .the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  to  support  them  in  France  till  their  arrival  on 
the  foreign  territory.  But,  when  he  sent  his  troops  across  the 
Pyrenees,  he  engaged  in  an  enterprise,  which,  instead  of  supply- 
ing him  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  francs  in  every 
campaign,  obliged  him  to  expend  that  sum.  Hence  his  gain 
became  loss ;  and  his  receipts  were  converted  into  a  ruinous  ex- 
pence/  < 

In  his  chapter  on  the  French  Accounts  of  1809  and  1810, 
which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1811,  Sir  F.  D'lvernois 
remarks  that  these  accounts  are  so  clear  that  there  are 
Tew  merchants'  houses,  in  which  their  books  are  kept  with 
more  methodical  exactness.  The  author,  at  the  same 
time,  very  sagaciously  points  out  the  difference  which  there 
is  between  these  accounts,  and  the  reports  and  the  exposes 
of  the  minister,  as  well  as  the  opening  speeches  of  the 
sovereign.  But  as  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  remarks,  these 
speeches,  exposSs,  and  reports,  are  designed  only  for  show, 


and  are  contradicted  by  the  accounts  to  which  they  refer, 
where  the  boasts  of  tne  government  are  refuted  by  the 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

In  comparing  some  of  the  products  of  the  French  reve- 
nue in  the  Accounts,  mentioned  above,  with  those  of 
preceding  years,  the  author  has  proved,  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  defalcation.  For  instance,  though  the  du- 
ties on  postage  have  been  doubled  since  the  year  1803, 
they  are  found  to  amount,  on  an  average  of  the  three  last 
years,  to  less  than  they  did  in  1803,  and  even  to  what  they 
produced  under  the  old  regime.  Here  we  have  no  uncer- 
tain indication  of  the  stagnant  state  of  commerce  in  the 
interior  of  the  empire.  We  agree  also  with  Sir  Francis 
in  thinking  that  the  proof  of  this  fact  which  is  furnished 
by  the  Accounts,  tends  to  establish  their  fidelity. 

When  Bonaparte  became  consul,  he  announced  that  the 
ordinary  expences  of  the  government  would  not  exceed 
three  hundred  and  forty-one  millions,  but  these  expences 
have  been  greatly  augmented,  particularly  since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  imperial  dignity.  For,  in  the  budget  for  1811, 
the  expences  are  laid  at  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions. 
Sir  F.  D'lvernois  shews  the  difference  in  the  several  gene- 
ral heads  of  expenditure  between  the  budget  of  1803  and 
that  of  1811. 

Allowing  a  million  of  francs  for  every  thousand  men  on 
the  war-establishment,  which  is  one-third  more  than  they 
cost  unfler  the  old  regime,  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  shews  that 
that  the  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions  which  are  appro- 
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priated  to  the  army  in  the  budget  of  1811,  will  be  very 
insufficient  for*the  support  of  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
warriors,  whom  Napoleon  boasts  to  have  in  arms.  This 
excess  of  expense  in  the  support  of  the  French  military 
establishment  above  that  set  apart  for  it  in  the  budget  of 
the  government,  has  been  extorted  from  the  conquered 
countries  ;  but  will  he  now  be  able  to  raise  any  part  of  this 
in  Spain  and  Portugal?  Of  what  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  calls 
6  Vordre  judiciaref  embracing,  we  suppose,  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  France,  we  find  twenty-seven 
millions,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  francs  allotted 
to  the  maintenance.  Those  who  are  called  judges  c  de 
premiere  instance,'  have  only  a  salary  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  francs ;  and  the  judges  of  appeal  are 
paid  only  at  the  rate  of  twice  that  sum,  or  two  thousand 
fi\e  hundred  francs.  But  what  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  notices, 
as  more  extraordinary,  is  that  not  more  than  sixteen  mil- 
lions, five  hundred  thousand  francs  are  allotted  for  the 
salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment. This  sum  is  so  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  that 
the  6  les  desservans  des  succursalesj  who  are  said  to  consti- 
tute three-fourths  of  the  clergy,  have  not  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  more  than  five  hundred  francs,  or  a  little  more 
than  twenty  pounds.  The  present  French  empire  is  re- 
presented as  consisting  of  forty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
seven-eighths  of  whom  are  catholics,  but  can  the  religious 
rites  of  such  a  population  be  performed  with  decency  by 
a  complement  of  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
priests  ?  But  how  are  they  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
comparatively  trifling  sum  which  Napoleon  has  devoted  to 
his  whole  corps  of  ecclesiastical  dependents  ?  We  will  not 
say  that  poverty  makes  the  clergy  contemptible ;  for  learn- 
ing and  virtue,  particularly  when  they  belong  to  that 
sacred  order,  must  be  respectable  even  in  penury  and  rags. 
But,  as  men  are  constituted,  and  as  human  opinions  are 
regulated  and  particular  pursuits  encouraged,  is  it  likely 
that  the  beggarly  circumstances  of  the  French  clergy 
should  raise  them  in  the  public  estimation,  or  make  the 
clerical  profession  itself  an  object  of  desire?  As  Bona- 
parte, whatever  may  be  his  real  opinions  either  of  religion 
or  of  its  ministers,  cannot  but  consider  an  established 
order  of  priests  as  contributing  to  the  support  of  his 
throne,  we  wonder  that  his  ambition  did  not,  in  this  in- 
stance, counteract  his  parsimonious  illiberality ;  and  in* 
duce  him  to  be  more  munificent  towards  that  hierarchy, 
to  which  both  himself  and  his  successors  must  owe  <a 
Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  2,  August,  1812.  O 
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portion  of  their  security.  But,  even  ambition  is  sometimes 
blinded  by  avarice ;  and  though  avarice  'may  not  be  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  Napoleon,  yet  he  is 
one  of  those  men  in  whom  a  sordid  and  short- sighted  base- 
ness is  often  seen  skulking  at .  the  heels  of  a  wide  wasting 
and  improvident  Prodigality. 

In  order  to  fix  the  sum  total  of  the  expences  of  Imperial 
France,  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  says,  that  we  ought  to  add  to 
the  public  expenditure,  which,  in  the  budget  of  1811,  is 
.stated  at  954  millions  of  francs,  286  millions  for  the  ex- 
pences which  come  under  the  head  of  departmental,  local, 
and  municipal,  as  well  as  the  expences  of  collection.  This 
would  raise  the  grand  total  of  the  annual  expenditure  to 
the  sum  of  1240  millions  of  francs,  or  about  fifty  millions- 
sterling. 

Sir  F.  D'lvernois  remarks  the  favourite  propensity  of 
Bonaparte  on  opening  the  sessions  of  his  legislature  to 
exhibit  a  pompous  display  of  the  sums  which  he  has  ex- 
pended in  public  works,  in  the  construction  and  repair  of 
churches,  of  fortifications,  ports,  bridges,  roads,  canals, 
&c.  &c.  In  one  of  the  exposes  quoted  by  the  author, 
Bonaparte  pretends  that  the  sums  winch  are  expended  on 
the  public  works  by  the  Imperial  Treasury,  are  so  great 
that  '  they  surpass  in  a  single  year  the  sum  which  was  de- 
voted to  them  in  a  whole  generation  under  the  old  mo- 
narchy.' But  the  author  says  that  the  Imperial  Treasury 
has  hardly  expended  a  third  part  of  the  sums  which  Bona- 
parte makes  such  an  empty  boast  of  having  sacrificed. 
Sir  F.  D'lvernois  very  acutely  points  out  the  proof  of  this 
in  a  marginal  observation  which  the  French  minister  has 
inserted  in  p.  2£4  of  the  accounts  for  *  1810.  We  shall 
quote  this  in.  the  original. 

'  Daasles  fonds  sp&ciaux  ci-contre,  affectks  aux  routes,  canaux 
etc,  ne  sont  pas  compris  beaucoup  d'autres  fonds  affectes,  et 
pour  une  somme  tres-superieure,  aux  travaux  publics  et  monu- 
mens.  II  ne  pent  en  Hre  fait  mention  dans  le  compte  du  tresor 
parce  que  four  perception  n'est  pasfaite  par  ses  agens.' 

On  the  above,  Sir  Francis  remarks  that 
'  nothing  is  more  true  ;  but  why  then  does  the  expose  represent 
this  expenditure  as  a  sacrifice  made  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  ? 
What  would  the  British  parliament  say,  if  the  ministers  were  to 
lay  before  them  the  annual  sum  raised  by  the  county  and  paro- 
chial rates  as  a  proof  of  their  provident  management  and  financial 
skill?" 

In  the  year  1808,  Bonaparte  got  rid  of  the  floating  debt, 
which  the  Directory  had  bequeathed  to  their  successors,  by 
tjbe  very  simple  financial  process  of  declaring  the  claims  of 
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the  several  creditors  inadmissible.  This  floating  debt 
amounted  to  no  Jess  a  sum  than  five  milliards  of 
francs  (two  hundred  millions  sterling;)  but  though  Bo- 
naparte had  commenced  his  career  of  sovereignty,  with  the 
profession  of  an  in violable  inspect  for  public  credit,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  commit  this  unparalleled  outrage  on  that 
principle  of  confidence  between  the  governors  and  the 
governed,  which  the  head  of  a  banditti  would  scarcely  have 
summoned  up  the  hardihood  of  iniquity  to  violate.  The 
author  mentions  some  other  circumstances  of  the  financial 
dexterity  of  Napoleon,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert, 
but  which  may  well  merit  for  him — a  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  swindlers  of  nations. 

Since  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when  Bonaparte 
announced  that  he  had  resources  sufficient  for  several  cam- 
paigns, and  when  he  undertook  to  make  no  demand  of  any 
new  sacrifices,  he  has  imposed  new  burthens  on  his  people 
to  the  annual  amount  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions. 
Sir  F.  D'lvernois  has  shewn  in  what  these  new  burthens 
consist ;  and  most  of  them  appear  to  oppress  the  people, 
more  than  they  relieve  the  state.  The  new  duties  of  im- 
port on  the  productions  of  the  two  Indies,  are  said  at  pre- 
sent to  be  twenty-five  times  more  than  they  were  in  1803  ; 
though,  in  the  interval  from  1803  to  1810,  they  increased 
the  gross  revenue  of  the  customs  only  in  the  proportion  of 
seven  to  five. 

One  of  the  singular  features  in  the  financial  polity  of 
Napoleon,  is  the  enormous  portion  which  is  deducted  from 
the  imposts  for  the  expences  of  collection.  Sir  F.  D'lver- 
nois has  stated  the  expence  of  collecting  six  of  the  princi- 
pal indirect  contributions,  which  amounts  to  about  t  wentt 
•per  cent.  Out  of  545  millions,  to  which  the  six  principal 
indirect  taxes  amounted  in  1810,  more  than  108  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  collectors. 

'  This/  says  the  author,  '  is  twice  as  ranch  as  the  raising  of 
600  millions  cost  under  M.  Necker,  and  one  half  more  than  the 
raising  a  revenue  of  triple  the  amount  would  cost  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Out  of  £74,040,543  sterling,  the  gross  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts in  this  country  in  1810,  the  expences  of  the  collection  ab- 
sorbed only  £2,934,876,  or  hardly  vour  per  cent  V 

But  Sir  F.  D'lvernois  remarks,  that  it  is  not  merely  by 
the  sum,  which  the  expence  of  collecting  the  taxes  deducts 
from  the  revenue  of  individuals  aid  of  the  state,  that  we 
must  judge  of  its  effects  on  the  general  welfare,  but  by  the 
number  of  vigorous  hands  which  are  withdrawn  from  the 
labours  of  productive  industry.    About  two  hundred  and 
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fifty  thousand  persons,  who  are  taken  from  the  most  active 
class  of  the  population,  are  employed  in  collecting  the 
revenue  of  Napoleon.  Of  this  formidable  host  of  tax- 
gatherers  each  individual,  on  an  average,  collects  annually 
a  sum  of  about  5000  francs,  of  which  he  retains  a  little  more 
than  600,  and  pays  the  rest  into  the  treasury. 

Before  a  tax  is  imposed  every  just  and  humane  govern- 
ment will  maturely  consider  the  expence  of  collecting  it. 
For,  though  a  nation  may  be  able  and  willing  to  contribute 
twenty  millions  to  the  wants  of  a  state,  who  would  wish  to, 
exact  five  millions  more  as  a  sort  of  premium  on  the  col- 
lection ?  To  impose  one  tax  for  the  necessities  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  then  another,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
amount,  for  the  complicated  and  vexatious  machinery  em- 
ployed to  convey  it  to  the  public  treasury,  appears  accu- 
mulated oppression.  Where  so  enormous  a  portion  of  the 
public  revenue  is  paid  for  collecting  it,  as  in  France,  is  it 
a  proof  that  the  taxes  themselves  are  injudiciously  selected 
and  improvidently  imposed  ?  Or  that  the  government 
wishes  to  interest  a  large  part  of  the  community  ia  its  ex- 
actions ;  and  thus  to  multiply  the  number  of  hirelings, 
whose  venal  throats  may  drown  the  voice  of  discontent  ? 

When  an  indirect  tax  of  a  given  amount  is  levied  on  a 
poor  people,  it  must  certainly  require  more  numerous  col- 
lectors, than  where  it  is  levied  on  a  rich,  because  the  sum 
total  must  be  made  up  of  smaller  items  ;  and,  of  course, 
must  employ  more  time  and  hands  in  the  collection.  The 
expence  of  collecting  a  tax  will  also  be  greater  where  the 
population,  by  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  instead  of  being  con- 
centrated at  a  few  points,  is  spread  over  a  large  surface. 
If  we  were  to  suppose  the  Wealth  of  France  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  still  that  wealth,  being  distributed 
among  a  much  larger  population,  and  that  population  being 
dispersed  over  a  much  wider  surface,  considerably  greater 
obstacles  would  be  experienced  in  the  collection  of  any 
sum  of  a  definite  amount  in  France  than  in  this  country. 
But  the  difference  between  the  two  countries,  in  the  re- 
spects which  we  have  mentioned,  would  not  alone  be  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  expence  of  collecting  a  tax 
being  five  times  greater  in  France  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Is  the  cause  to  be  principally  sought  in  the  opposite  nature 
of  the  two  governments;  and  are  the  financial  operations 
of  a  rigid  despotism,  like  that  of  Napoleon's,  necessarily 
more  cumbrous  and  costly  than  those  of  a  government,  in 
which  the  general  will  is  more  respected  than  that  of  indi- 
viduals ? 
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Sir  F.  D'lvernois  computes  that  the  contributions  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  which  are  at  present  levied  on  the  French 
^people,  amount  to  1110  millions;  which,  says  he,  '  di- 
vided amongst  a  population,  which  the  minister,  in  his  last 
report,  estimates  at  forty  millions  of  souls,  make  27  francs, 
75  centimes  a  head,  for  the  proportion  of  each  individual 
of  every  age  and  sex.' — But  will  it  not  excite  the  surprise 
of  those,  who  recollect  that  the  weight  of  taxes  was  one  of 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  French  revolution,  that  this 
ts  four  francs  a  head  more  than  were  paid  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  M.  Necker,  before  the  dynasty  of  the  Capets 
was  destroyed  ? 

The  following  are  some  curious  details,  which  we  extract 
from  this  work  of  Sir  F.  D'Invernois,  and  which  tend  to 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
French  government,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  people. 

In  1810,  the  gross  amount  of  the  French  stamps  was 
24,870,294  francs. 

'This  trifling  product/  says  Sir  F.  D'lvernois,  •  of  a  tax,  which 
furnishes  the  best  thermometer  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of 
a  people,  and  of  its  interior  commerce,  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  under  the  new  regime  the  stamp  duty  has  been  extended,  not 
pnly  to  newspapers,  journals,  bills  of  exchange,  but  also  to  peti- 
tions and  memoirs,  even  in  the  form  of  letters,  addressed  to  the 
ministers,  and  to  all  the  constituted  authorities/ 

In  fact  these  stamp  duties  are  so  comprehensive  as  to 
have  only  one  exception,  which  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the 
marvellous  generosity  of  Napoleon.  It  is  an  exception  in 
favour, — of  what  ?- — Of  certificates  of  indigence.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  proceeds  of  the  French  post  office. 

Sir  F.  D'lvernois  remarks,  that  in  1810  the  revenue  of 
the  post  office  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to  about  three 
times  as  much  as  that  of  the  French  empire,  though  with 
a  population  of  three  times  the  extent. 

'  When  Napoleon,  in  1807,  consented  to  repeal  the  barrier- 
tax,  and  to  replace  it  by  a  duty  on  salt,  he  expected  to  reimburse 
himself  to  double  the  amount  by  another  tax,  which  is  but  little, 
but  which  well  deserves  to  be  generally,  known,  if  it  were  only 
for  the  sake  of  assisting  us  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  financial 
skill  of  the  new  sovereign  of  the  French,  and  of  the  commercial 
activity  in  the  interior  of  his  empire.  This  tax  is  a  duty  of  ten 
per  cent  on  the  price  of  the  land-carriage  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dize, which  in  common  years,  produces  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  thousand  francs,  which  is  (within  three  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling)  the  receipt  of  a  single  turnpike""  in  the  en- 
vir6ns  of  London/ 


*  That  of  Hyd«  Park  isf  arradfcat  .£17,250  sterling. 
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Who  could  believe,  says  our  able  financier,  that i  in  this 
vast  empire,  (of  France)  deprived,  at  present,  of  its  coasting 
trade,  and  its  maritime  communications,  the  land  carriage 
<5f  every  species  or  goods  and  merchandize  from  one  town 
and  province  to  another,  should  cause  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  only  5,443,020  francs,  or  about  three  sous  for  each 
individual  V 

Sir  F.  D'lvernois  informs  Us,  that  the  octrois,  or  toll,  if 
so  they  may  be  called,  on  the  different  articles  of  subsist- 
ence, &c.  which,  c  under. tlie  monarchy,  were  known  only, 
in  towns  of  the  first  class,  have,  since  the  consulate  of  Bo- 
naparte, been  introduced  into  all  the  walled  towns,  to  the 
number  of  fifteen  hundred ;'  and  he  adds,  that  an  imperial 
decree  of  June  11^  1809,  has  extended  the  octrois  to  the 
open  villages,  and  c  subjected  France  to  the  alcatala  of  the 
Spaniards,  at  the  very  epoch  when  their  regenerator  made 
a  boast  of  having  delivered  them  from  this  tax,  which  is 
the  most  vexatious  of  all  those  which  the  evil  genius  of 
fiscal  tyranny  ever  devised.' 

The  sums  raised  by  Uje  octrois  are  said  to  be  annually  de- 
creasing ;  and  hence  the  author  draws  a  proof  of  the  im- 
poverishment of  France.  According  to  Sir  F.  D'lvernois, 
the  official  documents  incontestably  prove,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  butcher's-meat  has  experienced  a  diminution 
of  one  third  in  the  capital,  and  of  one  half  in  the  provincial 
towns. 

■  I  have  collected,  even  in  England,'  says  the  acute  writer, 
*  other  documents,  which  prove  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the  continental  system,  the  number  of  raw  hides  which  she  (Eng- 
land) exports  into  Europe,  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  rose 
in  1810  to  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand; — a  number  al- 
most equal  to  that  of  the  horned  cattle,  which  the  French  annually 
slaughter  for  the  supply  of  their  shambles  and  their  tan-pits.' 

It  the  diminution  of  cattle  in  France  have  been  any  thing 
like  as  great  as  has  been  represented  by  Sir  F.  D'lvernois, 
it  must  have  a  very  pernicious  effect  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  And  it  is  certainly  not  a  little  curious  that, 
whilst  the  wise  Napoleon  is  endeavouring  to  render  France 
independent  of  other  countries,  for  such  commodities  as 
sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  whilst  he  is  employing  pre- 
miums to  force  the  cultivation  of  the  two  last  articles  in  a 
region  ungenial  to  their  growth,  he  should,  by  an  act  of 
financial  extortion,  which  lessons  the  consumption  of  meat, 
render  his  empire  gradually  more  and  more  tributary  to  his 
enemies  for  a  commodity  so  indispensable  as  hides. 

Sir  F.  D'lvernois  informs  us,  that  since  the  coronation 
of  Bonaparte,  all  the  indirect  and  voluntary  contributions 
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of  the  French,  have  experienced  a  small,  but  a  progressive 
diminution ;  and  one,  says  he,  of  *  which  there' never  was 
an  example  in  a  country  which  was  not  the  theatre  of 
war.' 

The  author  does  not  go  into  the  same  details  on  the_«ft- 
rect  as  on  the  indirect  taxes,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
former  are  kept  to  a  farthing,  to  a  level  with  the  sum  at 
which  they  are  laid  in  the  budget  of  the  minister.  They 
are  always  paid  a  month  in  advance  ;  and  if  there  be  the 
smallest  delay,  the  whole  property  of  the  defaulter  is  suc- 
cessively sold,  till  the  debt  is  discharged.  One  of  the 
Greek  tragedians  says,  that  Forgiveness  is  a  never-failing 
visitant  on  the  thror.e  of  Jove ;— but  the  throne  of  Jove 
has  a  very  different  guest  from  the  exchequer  of  Napolecri. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  extending 
our  notice  of  this  work  on  the  administrative  and  financial 
abilities  of  Napoleon,  which  appear,  notwithstanding  the 
false  representations  of  panegyrists,  to  be  of  the  lowest 
order,  or,  at  least,  not  of  an  order  superior  to  what  might 
be  expected  to  be  found  in  a  man,  who,  however  profound 
may  be  his  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  is  certainly  but 
very  superficially  acquainted  with  the  true  interests  of  com- 
merce, or  of  agriculture;  or  of  those  principles  of  political 
wisdom,  by  ^hich  small  states  are  aggrandized,  and  poor 
countries  are  enriched. 


Art.  XI. — History  of  the  Royal  Society,  from  its  Insti- 
tution to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Thomas 
Thomson,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  L.  and  E.  Member  of  the 
Geological  Society,  of  the  Wernerian  Society,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Chirur go- medical  Academy  of  Petersburgh. 
London,  Baldwin,  1812,  4to.  £2  2s. 

THE  following  work,  says  Dr.  Thomson, 
*  was  projected  by  the  proprietors  of  the  new  abridgment  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  was  intended  to  consist  partly 
of  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  partly  of  an  arranged  view  of  the  v.  hole 
contents  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  in  1665,  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1800, 
when  the  abridgment  terminated.  The  plan  being  laid  before 
the  author  some  years  ago,  he  readily  agreed  to  undertake  the 
execution  of  it,  conceiving,  that  such  a  work  would  be  of  con- 
siderable utility;  but  in  attempting  to  collect  the  materials, 
several  difficulties  occurred  rather  of  a  formidable  nature.  The 
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first,  and  not  the  least  fatiguing  part  of  the  task,  was  to  peruse 
the  whole  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  to  arrange  all 
the  papers  under  distinct  heads,  according  to  the  sciences  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  This  took  up  a  much  longer 
portion  of  time  than  the  author  expected,  or,  indeed,  would 
choose  to  specify.  On  proceeding  to  draw  up  an  account  of 
the  papers  belonging  to  each  of  the  sciences,  in  the  order  that 
appealed  most  convenient,  it  was  immediately  perceived,  that 
the  essays,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  so  insulated  a  nature,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  interest  or  connection  to  the 
work,  if  the  subjects  were  strictly  confined,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended, merely  to  the  details  to  be  found  in  the  Transactions. 
To  remedy  this  defect  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  the  reader 
a  greater  interest  in  the  sciences  as  he  proceeded,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  begin  the  history  of  every  science  as  nearly  as  pos-. 
sible  at  its  origin,  and  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  progress  till 
the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society.  This,  it 
was  thought,  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  judge 
with  more  accuracy  how  far  the  labours  of  the  Royal  Society 
had  contributed  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences. 

'  On  attempting  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  papers  in  the 
Transactions,  it  was  perceived,  that  there  were  some  classes  of 
them  which  could  not  with  propriety  be  abridged,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treated.  This  in 
particular  was  the  case  with  the  papers  on  botany.  In  some 
branches  of  science  the  author  was  overwhelmed  by  such  a  mul- 
titude of  valuable  papers,  quite  unconnected  with  each  other, 
that  it, was  impossible,  without  swelling  the  work  much  beyond 
the  length  that  would  have  been  tolerated,  to  notice  them  all. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  mathe- 
matics, and  chemistry.  The  only  resource  left  in  these  sciences 
was  to  select  those  topics  which  appeared  of  the  most  importance ; 
and  the  author  is  not  without  hopes  that  the  selection,  which  he 
has  made,  will  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  reader. 

'  In  several  branches  of  science,  where  the  papers  in  the  Trans- 
actions are  either  very  few,  or  of  comparatively  trifling  value,  it 
was  thought  requisite  to  introduce  the  subject  with  a  short  out- 
line of  the  principles  of  the  science.  This  method  was  resorted 
to,  because  it  was  found  impossible,  in  any  other  way,  to  give 
such  a  connection  to  the  parts  as  would  render  the  subject  treated 
of  in  a  sufficient  degree  interesting  to  the  reader.  Indeed  the 
original  plan  was  to  have  given  a  pretty  full  outline  of  each  of 
the  sciences  which  occupy  a  place  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions; such,  for  example,  as  the  section  in  the  first  book  which 
treats  of  the  physiology  of  plants.  But  on  putting  the  work  to 
the  press,  it  was  soon  found,  that  these  outlines  would  increase 
the  size  much  more  than  their  utility  would  warrant.  On  that 
account,  several  of  the  longest  of  them,  such  as  mathematics 
and  chenustry,  were  omitted.    The  reader  can  have  no  great 
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cause  to  regret  these  omissions,  as  there  are  such  a  multiplicity 
of  books  both  in  our  own,  and  in  the  French  language,  which 
supply  them.  Instead  of  these  outlines,  it  was  thought  more 
entertaining,  as  well  as  useful,  to  substitute  historical  details 
which  are  not  so  readily  to  be  met  with. 

1  Throughout  the  whole  work,  the  references  have  been  made 
to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  rather  than  to  the  abridgment, 
because  it  was  the  object  of  the  author  to  make  it  independent 
of  the  abridgment.  These  references,  however,  will  serve 
equally  well  for  the  possessors  of  either  work  ;  because,  in  each 
page  of  the  abridgment  are  printed  the  date  and  number  of  the 
volume  where  the  corresponding  paper  is  found  in  the  original; 
and  the  page  of  the  original  where  the  paper  commences  is 
affixed  to  the  title  of  each  paper  in  the  abridgment,' 

We  thought  it  only  common  justice  to  the  author  to  give 
this  account  of  the  work  in  his  own  words ;  and  we  will 
add  the  arrangement  which  is  pursued  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  subject. 

■  Book  I.  Natural  History.— Chap.  I.  Of  Botany.— Sect.  1. 
Of  the  Description  and  Arrangement  of  Plants. — Sect.  2.  Of 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants. — Sect.  3.  Of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Economical  Uses  of  Plants. — Chap.  II.  Of  Zool- 
ogy.— Sect.  1.  Of  the  Arrangement  and  Description  of  Ani- 
mals.— Sect.  2.  Of  Anatomy. — Sect.  3.  Of  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy.— Sect.  4.  Of  Physiology. — Sec.  5.  Of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. — Chap.  III.  Of  Mineralogy. — Sect.  1.  Of  Oryctog- 
nosy. — Sect.  2.  Of  Geognosy — Sect.  3.  Of  Mining.  —  Chap.  IV, 
Of  Geography  and  Topography. — Book  II.  Of  Mathematics. — 
Book  III.  Of  Mechanical  Philosophy.— Chap.  I.  Of  Astro- 
nomy.—Chap.  II.  Of  Optics.— III.  Of  Dynamics.— IV.  Of 
Mechanics. — -V.  Of  Hydrodynamics. — Sec.  1.  Of  Liquids. — 
Sect.  2.  Of  Pneumatics.— Chap.  VI.  Of  Acoustics.— VII.  Of 
Navigation. — VIII.  Of  Electricity. — IX.  Of  Magnetism. — 
Book  IV.  Of  Chemistry. — Chap.  I.  Of  Chemistry  proper.— 
II.  Of  Meteorology. — III.  Of  Chemical  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures.— Book  V.  Miscellaneous  Articles. — Chap.  I.  Of  Weights 
and  Measures. — II.  of  Political  Arithmetic. — III.  Of  Antiqui- 
ties.— IV.  Miscellaneous  Articles. — Appendix.  No.  I.  Charter 
of  the  Royal  Society. — II.  Patent,  granting  Chelsea  to  the 
Royal  Society. — III.  Minutes  of  the  Royal  Society  respecting 
Newton. — IV.  List  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. — V. 
The  Patrons;  and  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Fellows  of  the 
Roval  Society.- — Index. 

The  above  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  this  work,  and  of  the  arrangement  which 
the  author  has  observed.  The  work  itself,  is  not  a  mere 
index  of  the  contents  of  the  ninety  volumes,  which  enclose 
the  labours  of  the  Royal  Society  from  its  commencement 
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till  the  year  1800.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  enlightened 
digest  of  the  most  important  pieces  in  the  whole,  and  so  far 
exhibits  a  neat  and  perspicuous  view  of  the  progress  of 
science  during  that  period.  Dr.  Thomson  has  inserted  a 
compendious  out  yet  not  imperfect  nor  obscure  analysis 
of  some  of  the  most  valuable  papers  by  which  the  volumes 
of  the  society  have  been  enriched.  The  introduction, 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  different  subjects,  and  the 
little  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  persons  witn  which 
his  pages  are  interspersed,  add  at  once  to  the  interest,  and 
the  value  of  the  present  performance. 

The  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  down  to 
the  year  1800,  amount  to  4166.  Of  these,  a  greater 
number  is  devoted  to  Medicine,  Astronomy,  and  Che- 
mistry, than  to  the  other  subjects,  which  usually  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  society.  Indeed,  Medicine,  Astro- 
nomy, and  Chemistry,  occupy  above  four  hundred  papers 
each;*  or  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  ninety  volumes  of 
which  Dr.  Thomson  has  exhibited  the  essence  or  rationale 
in  this  useful  volume.  Medicine,  though  it  has  been  assi- 
duously cultivated,  has  not  made  much  progress  since  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  to  the  present  hour, 
the  practice  is  rather  vague  and  conjectural  than  founded 
on  any  fixed  principles  of  certain  and  definite  application. 
Chemical  experiments  of  great  variety  and  importance  are 
recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society;  but 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  any  are  contained  in  the 
volumes  which  have  appeared  since  the  year  where  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Thomson  end.  The  science  of  astronomy 
appears  to  have  been  carried  nearer  to  perfection  than  any 
of  Bthe  other  sciences  which  would  seem,  at  first  view, 
much  more  within  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind.  In  as- 
tronomical discoveries,  the  intellectual  faculties  have  de- 
rived great  assistance  from  the  contrivances  of  art ;  and 
we  may  truly  say  of  those  researches  what  Bacon  said  of 
intellectual  agency  in  general.  i  Nee  manus  nuda,  nee 
intellectus,  multum  valet;  instrumentis  et  auxiliis  res  per- 
ficitur ;  quibus  opus  est,  non  minus  ad  intellectum  quam  ad 
manum.' 

'  Mathematics,'  says  Dr.  Thomson,  '  constitute  the  most 
splendid  monument  of  the  human  intellect.  They  are  of  vast 
extent,  and,  unlike  the  other  sciences,  they  have  never  suffered 
any  retrogression.     Every  mathematical  truth,  when  once  deve- 


*  The  papers  on  medicine  and  surgery  amount  to  478. 
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loped  by  that  rigid  principle  of  demonstration,  which  alone  the 
true  mathematician  admits,  constitutes  ever  after  a  part  of  the 
science,  which  no  man,  who  understands  the  subject,  will  ven- 
ture to  call  in  question.  At  times,  indeed,  the  progress  of  the 
science  has  been  in  a  great  measure  stationary,  while  at  others  it 
has  moved  with  prodigious  celerity  ;  but  at  no  period  has  it  been 
retrograde.  Mathematics  have  been  divided  into  two  great 
branches.  The  first  branch,  which  treats  of  pure  number  and 
extension,  has  been  called  pure  mathematics ;  the  second  branch 
comprehends  most  of  the  sciences  belonging  to  mechanical  philo- 
sophy;  which,  by  means  of  certain  contrivances,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  mathematical  investigation,  and  owe  most  of  their  im- 
provements to  that  powerful  auxiliary.' 

The  papers  on  pure  mathematics  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  amount,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  to  two 
hundred  and  eight,  and  by  seventy-four  different  writers. 
He  notices  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  papers, 
with  biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  mathematicians. 
We  shall  extract  part  of  the  account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
the  materials  of  which  are  drawn  from  Turner's  "  Collec- 
tions for  the  Town  and  Soke  of  Grantham." 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  born  on  Christmas-day,  old  style,  1642, 
at  Woolsthorpe,  in  the  parish  of  Colsterworth,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  near  three  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
was  descended  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family  of  Sir  John 
Newton,  Bart,  and  was  Lord  of  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe. 
The  family  came  originally  from  Newton,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, from  which  probably  they  took  their  name.  His  mother 
was  Hannah  Ayscougb,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln.  She  was  married  a  second  time  to  the 
Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  rector  of  North  Witham,  and  had  by  him 
a  son  and  two  daughters,  from  whom  were  descended  the  four 
nephews  and  nieces,  who  inherited  Sir  Isaac's  personal  estate. 
Sir  Isaac  went  to  two  little  day  schools  at  Skillingtoo  and  Stoke, 
till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  great  school 
of  Grantham,  under  Mr.  Stokes,  who  had  the  character  of  being 
a  very  good. schoolmaster.  While  at  Grantham,  he  boarded  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Clark,  an  apothecary,  whose  brother  was  at 
that  time  usher  of  the  school.  Here  he  soon  gave  proofs  of  a 
surprising  genius,  and  astonished  his  acquaintances  by  his  me- 
chanical contrivances.  Instead  of  playing  among  the  boys,  he 
always  busied  himself  in  making  curiosities,  and  models  of  wood 
of  different  kinds.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  got  little  saws, 
hatchets,  hammers,  and  all  sorts  of  tools,  which  he  knew  how  to 
use  with  great  dexterity.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
Wooden-clock.  A  new  wind-mill  was  set  up  about  this  time 
near  Grantham,  in  the  way  to  Gunnerby.  Young  Newton's 
imitating  genius  was  excited,  and  by  frequently  prying  into  the 
fabric  of  it,  as  they  were  making  it,  he  contrived  to  make  a  very 
perfect  model,  which  was  considered  at  least  equal  to  the  work 
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manship  of  the  original.  This  sometimes  he  set  upon  the  house 
top  where  he  lodged,  and  clothing  it  with  sails,  the  wind  readily 
turned  it.  He  put  a  mouse  into  this  machine,  which  he  called 
his  miller,  and  he  contrived  matters  so,  that  the  mouse  would 
turn  round  the  mjlL  whenever  he  thought  proper.  He  used  to 
joke  too  about  the  miller  eating  the  com  that  was  put  into  the 
mill.  Another  of  his  contrivances  was  a  water-clock,  which  he 
made  out  of  a  box,  that  he  begged  from  the  brother  of  his  land- 
lord's wife.  It  was  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  propor- 
tional breadth.  There  was  a  dial  plate  at  top,  with  figures  for 
the  hours.  The  index  was  turned  by  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
either  fell  or  rose  by  water  dropping.  This  stood  in  the  room 
where  he  lay,  and  he  took  care  every  morning  to  supply  it  with 
its  proper  quantity  of  water. 

'These  fancies  sometimes  engrossed  so  much  of  his  thoughts, 
that  he  was  apt  to  neglect  his  book,  and  dull  boys  were  now  and 
then  put  over  him  in  his  form.  But  this  made  him  redouble  his 
pains  to  overtake  them ;  and  such  was  his  capacity,  that  he 
could  soon  do  it,  and  outstrip  them  when  he  pleased ;  and  this 
was  taken  notice  of  by  his  master.  Still  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  lay  aside  his  mechanical  inventions;  but  during  holidays, 
and  every  moment  allotted  to  play,  he  employed  himself  in 
knocking  and  hammering  in  his  lodging  room,  pursuing  the  strong 
bent  of  his  inclination,  not  only  in  things  serious,  but  likewise  in 
ludicrous  contrivances,  calculated  to  please  his  school-fellows 
as  well  as  himself. — As  for  example,  paper  kites,  which  he  first 
introduced  at  Grantham.  He  took  pains  to  find  out  their  pro- 
portion and  figures,  and  the  proper  place  for  fixing  the  string  to 
them.  He  made  lanterns  of  paper  crimpled,  which  he  used  to 
go  to  school  by  in  winter  mornings  with  a  candle,  and  he  tied 
them  to  the  tails  of  his  kites  in  a  dark  night,  which  at  first  fright- 
ened the  country  people  exceedingly,  who  took  his  candles  for 
comets.  He  was  no  less  diligent  in  observing  the  motion  of  the 
sun,  especially  in  the  yard  of  the  house  where  he  lived,  against 
the  wall  and  roof,  wherein  he  drove  pegs,  to  mark  the  hours  and 
half  hours  made  by  the  shade.  These,  by  some  years'  observa- 
tion, he  made  very  exact,  so  that  any  body  knew  what  o'clock  it 
was  by  Isaac's  dial,  as  they  usually  called  it.  His  turn  for 
drawing,  which  he  acquired  without  any  assistance,  was  equally 
remarkable  with  his  mechanical  inventions. — He  filled  his  whole 
room  with  pictures  of  his  own  making,  copied  partly  from  prints, 
and  partly  from  life.  Among  others,  were  portraits  of  several  of 
the  kings,  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  of  Mr.  Stokes,  his  school-master. 

•  Mrs.  Vincent  was  niece  to  the  wife  of  Sir  Isaac's  landlord 
at  Grantham,  and  lived  with  him  in  the  same  house.  According 
to  her  account,  he  very  seldom  joined  with  his  school-fellows  in 
their  boyish  amusements,  but  chose  rather  to  be  at  home,  even 
among  the  girls;  and. would  frequently  make  little  tables,  cup- 
boards, and  other  utensils,  for  her  and  her  play-fellows,  to  set 
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their  babies  and  trinkets  on.  She  mentioned  likewise  a  cart 
which  he  made,  with  four  wheels,  in  which  he  would  sit,  and 
by  turning  a  windlass  about,  make  it  carry  him  round  the  house 
where  he  pleased.  He  is  said  to  have  contracted  an  attachment 
to  Mrs.  Vincent,  whose  maiden  name  was  Storey,  and  would  have 
married  her,  but  being  himself  a  fellow  of  a  college,  with  hardly 
any  other  income,  and  she  having  little  or  no  fortune  of  her  own, 
he  judged  it  imprudent  to  enter  into  any  matrimonial  connection. 
But  he  continued  to  visit  her  as  long  as  he  lived,  after  her 
marriage,  and  repeatedly  supplied  her  with  money  when  she 
wanted  it. 

'  During  all  this  time,  the  mother  of  Sir  Isaac  lived  at  North 
Witham,  with  her  second  husband;  but,  upon  his  death,  she  re- 
turned to  Woolsthorpe,  and,  in  order  to  save  expences  as  much  as 
she  could,  she  recalled  her  son  from  school,  in  order  to  make 
him  serviceable  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  managing  the  farm  and  country 
business.  Here  he  was  employed  in  superintending  the  tillage, 
grazing,  and  harvest;  and  he  was  frequently  sent  on  Saturdays 
to  Grantham  market,  with  corn  and  other  commodities  to  sell, 
and  to  carry  home  what  necessaries  were  proper  to  be  bought 
at  a  market-town  for  a  family  ;  but,  on  acccount  of  his  youth, 
his  mother  used  to  send  a  trusty  old  servant  along  with  him,  to  , 
put  him  in  the  way  of  business.  Their  inn  was  at  the  Saracen's 
Head,  in  Westgate,  where,  as  soon  as  they  had  put  up  their 
horses,  Isaac  generally  left  the  man  to  manage  the  marketing, 
and  retiring  to  Mr.  Clarke's  garret,  where  he  used  to  lodge,  en- 
tertained himself  with  a  parcel  of  old  books,  till  it  was  time  to 
go  home  again ;  or  else  he  would  stop  by  the  way,  between  home 
and  Grantham,  and  lie  under  a  hedge  studying,  till  the  man 
went  to  town  and  did  the  business,  and  Called  upon  him  on  his 
way  back.  When  at  home,  if  his  mother  ordered  him  into  the 
fields  to  look  after  the  sheep,  the  corn,  or  upon  any  other  rural 
employment,  it  went  on  very  heavily  under  his  management. 
His  chief  delight  was  to  sit  under  a  tree,  with  a  book  in  his 
hands,  or  to  busy  himself  with  his  knife  in  cutting  wood  for 
models  of  somewhat  or  other  that  struck  his  fancy ;  or  he  would 
get  to  a  stream,  and  make  mill-wheels/ 

Under  the  general  head  of  chemistry,  Dr.  Thomson, 
noticing  a  paper  in  the  Transactions,  describing  a  method 
of  preparing  isinglass  by  the  Russians,  by  a  Mr.  Jackson, 
informs  us  that  this  gentleman  who  was  originally  an  apo- 
thecary on  Tower-hill,  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  in- 
structing the  London  brewers  how  to  make  porter  of 
cheaper  ingredients  than  malt  and  hops.  If  this  be  true,  he 
certainly  ought  to  be  branded  with  everlasting  infamy. 

In  a  curious  paper  of  Mr.  Houghton's  in  vol.  XXI  of 
the  Transactions  for  1699,  we  have  the  following  account 
of  the  introduction  of  coffee  into  this  country : 


§06  Thomson's  History  of  the  Royal  Society, 

'  In  the  year  1652,  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  a  Smyrna  merchant,, 
brought  over  with  him  into  England  a  Greek  servant  named 
Pasqua,  who  made  his  coffee,  of  which  he  drank  two  or  three 
dishes  at  a  time,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  This  gentleman  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  persons  that  made  use  of  coffee  in 
England  ;  though  Dr.  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  is  said  likewise  to  have  frequently  drunk  it.  It 
gradually  made  its  way  into  private  houses,  which  induced  Mr. 
Edwards  tc  set  up  Pasqua  as  a  coffee-man.  He  got  a  shed  in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  and  thus  opened  the 
first  coffee-house  in  England.  In  the  year  1699,  the  annual 
consumption  of  coffee  in  Great  Britain,  amounted  to  about  one 
hundred  tons,  and  it  sold  at  the  rate  of"£l4  per  ton.' 

Under  the  head  of  electricity,  Dr.  Thomson  mentions 
with  due  praise,  a  most  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Cavendish,  which  was  inserted  in  Vol.  LXI 
of- the  Transactions  for  1771.  It  is  not  a  little  singular 
that,  though  this  is  the  most  important  treatise  on  electri- 
city which  was  ever  published,  it  has  remained  almost 
totally  unnoticed,  and  certainly  without  any  adequate  por- 
tion of  celebrity.  Dr.  Thomson  has  given  a  brief  outline 
of  the  principal  points  in  this  admirable  paper  of  Mr. 
Cavendish.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  abound  in 
information  on  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  electricity. 

The  chemical  character  of  Dr.  Priestley  is  well  appre- 
ciated by  Dr.  Thomson  ;  and  the  biographical  sketch  which 
he  has  prefixed,  is  a  pleasing  proof  of  his  candour  and  im- 
partiality. 

•  Dr.  Priestley's  chemical  career  was  rendered  illustrious  by 
a  great  number  of  important  discoveries,  chiefly  of  gaseous 
bodies  and  their  properties.  He  discovered  oxygen  gas,  nitrous 
gas,  nitrous  oxyde  gas,  nitrous  vapour,  carbonic  oxyde  gas,  sul- 
phurous acid  gas,  fluoric  acid  gas,  muriatic  acid  gas,  ammoniacal 
gas.  He  ascertained  various  properties  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas,  azotic  gas,  and  hydrogen  gas.  His  experiments  may  in 
general  be  sufficiently  relied  on  for  accuracy ;  out  we  look  in 
vain  in  them  for  that  precise  chemical  knowledge,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  experiments  of  some  of  his  contemporaries^  He 
never  attempted  to  determine  the  constituents  of  his  gases,  nor 
their  specific  gravity,  nor  any  other  numerical  results.  He  was 
not  even  in  possession  of  the  means  of  determining  the  purity 
of  those  gaseous  bodies  which  he  examined.  This  is  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  he  was  himself  the  discoverer  of  some  of  the 
best  means  which  are  at  present  in  our  power.  The  revolution 
in  chemical  theory,  produced  by  Lavoisier,  and  the  greater  pa- 
rade of  accuracy  which  appeared  in  the  writings  of  the  French 
chemists,  and  which  gave  them  for  a  time  a  preponderancy  in  the 
chemical  world  to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  contributed 
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materially  to  injure  Dr.  Priestley's  reputation  towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  At  one  time,  perhaps  his  reputation  as  a  chemist 
stood  higher  than  his  intrinsic  merit  entitled  him  to  rank ;  but 
certainly  afterwards  he  sunk  as  much  too  low/ 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  12. — Four  Sermons  preached  at  the  eighteenth  general  Meeting 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  May  13,  14,  15,  1812,  by  the  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Wilk*,  London  ,*  Rev.  John  Love,  Anderston ;  Rev.  Alexander 
Steily  Wigan ;  Rev.  Earle  Gillbec,  D.  D.  Early.  Also  the  Report 
of  the  Directors,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers.    Williams,  1812. 

THESE  four  sermons  which  were  preached  to  support  the  in- 
terest of  the  Missionary  Society,  are  preceded  by  the  report  of 
the  directors,  and  by  extracts,  Sec.  from  the  correspondence  of 
the  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
most  curious  pieces  in  this  collection  is  the  translation  of  a 
letter  from  Pomarre,  King  of  Otaheite  to  the  Rev.  W.  Henry 
one  of  the  missionaries,  who  formerly  resided  for  a  long  period  x 
in  that  island,  and  who  is  said  lately  to  have  returned  to  it. 

*  My  good  friend,  Eimeo,  Thursday  8th  of  Nov.  1811. 

'Health  and  prosperity  to  you  and  your  family  also  !  I  am  still 
grieving  for  you  all ;  for  Tare,  Tereetahe,.  Jo,*  and  Mrs.  Henry. 

'  This  is  my  speech  to  you,  come  here  again  to  Taheite  or 
Eimeo.  I  am  concerned  for  the  Missionaries,  there  are  not  many 
remaining  at  Taheite ;  Mr.  Hay  ward  and  Mr.  Nott  are  the  only 
remaining  ones. 

■  Taheite  is  in  peace  ;  it  is  not  a  very  good  peace ;  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  good  until  there  is  war  again :  however  there  is  peace 
and  we  remain  in  quietness. 

'  I  came  here  to  Eimeo,  July  the  8th,  to  get  timber  for  canoes, 
and  dwell  at  Eimeo.  August  10th,  Captain  Campbell's  vessel 
came  in  sight;  she  brought  me  a  letter  from  you,  which,  when  I 
looked  at,  I  knew  was  a  letter  from  you  ;  I  was  much  comforted 
by  its  contents,  my  good  friend. 

1  Your  cattle  are  safe ;  there  are  seventeen  of  them.  Onotte 
(Mr.  Nott)  and  Mr.  Hayward  went  for  one  of  the  cattle  to  kill 
and  salt  down ;  it  was  the  ox  that  was  at  Teareea. 

'  Tapoa  and  party  are  here  at  Eimeo,  and  also  the  chiefs  of 
Ulitea.  Tamatoa  and  Pomarre  vahene  f  are  at  Huaheine :  they 
only   remain   of  the   chiefs.     They  are   to   come  in   Captain. 


*  The  names  by  which  my  children  were  called  at  Taheite. 
f  The  proper  king  of  Uleitea  and  Otaha,  Pomarre  vahene  is  bis  daughter,* 
and  King  Pomayre's  iutended  queen. 
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Walker's  vessel ;  perhaps  they  will  not  come  for  some  time  yet, 
Tapoa  and  party  came  in  Captain  Campbell's  vessel.  They 
arrived  here  at  Eimeo,  September  27th.  They  brought  a  good 
number  of  men  with  them,  288.  Here  are  also  the  chiefs  of 
Bolabola,  Omae,  and  Tefaaora,  and  their  party :  their  men  are 
also  a  good  many,  262.  They  arrived  here  at  Eimeo,  July  12th. 
Mr.  Hayward*  arrived  here  October  10th,  with  nine  canoes  and 
one  boat ;  their  men  are  likewise  a  good  many,  199.  They  also 
are  come  to  engage  in  the  war.  I  shall  send  them  back  again ; 
there  shall  be  no  war ;  there  is  peace  and  not  war.  We  dwell 
here  at  Eimeo.  Patea,  Utametane,f  and  party  of  attendants  are 
at  Taheite.  ManeheneJ  is  here;  she  is  lately  come  to  Eimeo. 
She  was  apprehensive  of  danger  on  account  of  a  man  of  Parre 
being  killed  by  a  blow  of  the  fist  from  a  drunken  man  of  her 
party.  Puru  was  the  man's  name  that  was  killed ;  Toerau  the 
name  of  the  man  that  gave  him  the  blow.  It  was  not  Puru  the 
chief  of  Huaheine,  it  was  a  different  Puru  belonging  to  Parre. 

*  Drunkenness  in  Taheite  is  a  very  bad  thing ;  many  through 
it  have  been  much  injured  by  throwing  of  stones.  One  man  of 
Uleiteawas  wounded  with  amusket,named  Anavepau ;  Haapa  shot 
him :  they  both  belonged  to  Uleitea.  He  did  not  die,  he  reco- 
vered. Another  man,  named  Opeto,  was  stabbed  with  a  knife, 
but  did  not  die. 

*  Captain  Fodger  informed  us  that  there  had  been  some  of 
our  people  killed  at  Anura.§  Three  men  were  killed  there,  pro- 
perty taken,  and  muskets  also,  by  people  of  Ana.  Captain 
Fodger  himself  brought  them  to  Anura,  and  left  them  there  to 
dive  for  pearls,  with  four  Englishmen,  and  four  Taheitans :  there 
were  five  of  the  Ana  people. 

'  Captain  Fodger  came  here  to  Taheite,  and  on  his  return  to 
Anura  he  found  the  three  were  cut  off:  one  Englishman  and  the 
Taheitans  made  their  escape.  It  was  these  men  of  Ana  that 
Captain  Fodger  brought  there  that  killed  them. 

*  My  good  friend,  say  to  Mr.  Pucell,||  Pomarre  desires  you  to 
send  him  some  of  your  writing  to  Taheite,  that  he  may  seethe 
kind  of  hand  you  write. 

'Where  are  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Eyre?  are  they  settled?     I  am 


*  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Brother  Hayward  came  at  the  head  of 
this  party  to  war,  or  that  he  had  the  command  of  them :  he  had  the  charge 
of  the  boat,  and  coming  up  with  the  party,  the  king  mentions  him  thus  from 
respect* 

J  His  motner  and  her  present  husband. 
+  His  half-sister,  who,  though  only  about  eight  years  of  age,  has  a  reti^ 
Due  of  her  own,  and  lives  sometimes   at  a  distance  from  her  father  and 
mother. 

§  Anura  is  one  of  the  Paliser  islands,  and  Ana  another. 
Jj-A  person  who  was  once  at  Otaheite,  and  whom  he  supposes  to  be  in  the 
eolony,,who  writes  a  very  fine  hand. 
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grieving  for  them.  Where  are  the  other  Missionaries  1  where  is 
their  dwelling  place  ?  I  shall  not  give  over  my  sorrowing  for 
them.  We  don't  regard  our  dwelling  place  here  since  the  Mis- 
sionaries are  not :  they  are  wanted  to  make  us  happy.  We  are 
now  lonesome,  Onotte  and  Mr.  Hayward  also. 

My  good  friend,  agree  to  my  request  to  you,  and  then  I  shall 
be  happy :  come  you  here,  my  dear  friend !  come  you  here  to 
Taheite.  When  you  come,  procure  a  little  wine*  for  us.  If 
you  come  I  shall  be  happy.  Write  to  me  that  I  may  know  your 
sentiments,  my  dear  friend  !  Send  by  the  first  vessel  if  you 
remain  long  at  Botany  Bay.  Don't  you  be  neglectful,  as  I  am 
grieving  for  you,  my  dear  friend !  Don't  you  closely  inspect  this 
badly  written  letter. 

'  Health  and  happiness  to  you  and  Mrs.  Henry,  may  you  live 
and  prosper  !  Tare,  Tereetahe,  and  little  Jo  also.  May  we  all 
be  saved  by  Jehovah  the  true  God  of  this  world, 

Our  confidence  ! 

POMARRE.7 
In  the  statement  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety from  April  1st  1811,  to  April  1st,  1812,  we  find  an  expen- 
diture of  £3,969  12s.  2d.  on  account  of  the  missions  to  South 
Africa.  The  whole  expenditure  on  the  different  missions,  &c.  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  amounted  to  £9,7S6  17s.  Id. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  13. — Observations  upon  commercial  Terms  of  Peace  with  Francet 
and  our  own  Resources.  £#  a  London,  Merchant*  Loudon,  Gale, 
1812. 

IT  is  generally  allowed,  that  there  wasno  equitable  reciprocity 
bf  advantages  in  the  commercial  treaty,  which  arose  out  of  the 
peace  of  1803.  The  author  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  is  one  of 
those  persons  who  are  of  this  opinion  ;  and  he  remarks  with  great 
truth,  that  *  it  will  ever  be,  between  nation  and  nation,  as  be- 
tween individuals  in  common  life,  the  worst  of  ail  policy  to  frame 
engagements  upon  principles,  which  render  it  the  interest  of 
either  to  desire  their  violation/  The  terms  of  aiiy  treaty,  which 
is  intended  to  be  durable,  should  be  mutually  beneficial.  Wheu 
statesmen  of  different  nations  meet  to  negociate  a  commercial 
treaty,  it  should  be.  on  different  principles  from  those  on  which 
sharpers  sit  down  to  trick  each  other  at  the  gaming  table.  To 
proportion  as  statesmen  recede  from  truth  and  justice  in  their 
diplomatic  intercourse,  they  sacrifice  the  real  interest  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong,  to  fallacious  views  of  temporary 
advantage. 


*  He  has  frequently  experienced  the  good  effects  of  wine,  as  a  mediciae, 
in  eases  of  illness. 

Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  2,  August,  1812.  P 
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The  writer  argues  that  it  is  the  interest  of  this  country  tha* 
France  should  become  a  commercial  empire.  It  would  certainly 
be  better  not  only  for  this  country,  but  for  Europe  in  general, 
that  the  military  mania,  which  the  events  of  the  revolution  en- 
gendered in  France,  should  subside  in  the  more  pacific  spirit  of 
commercial  adventure.  *We  might  then  look  forward  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence  to  a  longer  period  of  tranquillity,  than  we  are 
likely  to  enjoy  under  any  other  circumstances.  And  who  will 
say  that-  the  renovating  repose  of  peace  is  not  necessary, 
after  the  exhaustion  of  so  many  years  of  war  ?  The  following 
deserves  attentive  consideration  : 

*  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland)  and  the 
French  empire,  by  their  proximity  to  each  other,  their  geogra- 
phical positions,  the  variety  in  their  respective  wants,  the  differ- 
ence in  their  religion,  laws,  and  national  character,  and  in  their 
capacities  to  supply  each  other's  wants  respectively,  are  com- 
petent to  embrace  the  most  sincere  and  lasting  reciprocity  of 
friendship ;  and  to  dictate  happiness  to  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  more  prosperous  the  subjects  of 
either  nation  could  become,  the  more  prosperous  would  be  the 
other,  to  the  constant  increase  of  the  snm  of  human  happiness 
in  each  kingdom.  The  superior  naval  power,  as  well  as  grow- 
ing military  genius  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
colossal  military  power  of  France,  on  the  other,  would  excite  in 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  government  of  each  etupife,  that  re- 
spect towards  each  other,  which  would  constitute  and  continue 
the  anxiety  of  each,  to  preserve  the  advantages,  the  comforts, 
the  blessings  of  amity  and  peace — rendered  the  more  estimable^ 
by  their  long  absence. 

'  Experience  teaches  that  the  conquest  of  either  kingdom,  on- 
the  part  of  the  other,  is  impossible ;  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, neither  would  again  attempt  such  an  ineffectual  trial  of 
strength. 

'  And  as  it  has  usually  been  on  the  side  of  France,  that  the 
firs*  causes  of  war  have  been  manifested,  in  her  constant  desire 
of  universal  dominion,  the  more  commercial  she  may  become, 
and  the  more  prosperous  in  commerce,  the  less  she  will  again 
entertain  that  desire.  Whilst  the  more  numerous  her  commer- 
cial shipping  may  become,  the  more  vulnerable  will  she  be  to 
our  superior  naval  power,  which  will  enable  us  t%  commence  war 
with  the  greater  success  in  our  first  hostile  measures — the  more 
for  the  security  of  our  peaceful  national  character/ 

We  are  aware  that  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  is  in  opposition  to  antipathies  of  long  standing, 
but  which  are  as  contrary  to  reason  as  to  humanity,  to  interest 
as  to  duty.  A  Commercial  Nation  should  have  no  enmities. 
Exchange  is  her  object.  Every  nation  that  has  any  thing  to 
exchange  with  her  is  her  friend  ;  and  the  genius  of  commerce  is 
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of  that  nature,  that,  aided  by  science  as  well  as  inspirited  by 
enterprize,  it  knows  no  other  boundaries  than  those  of  the 
globe.  Commerce,  therefore,  was  designed  by  providence  as 
the  bond  of  peace  amongst  nations ;  and  the  more  commercial 
the  nations  of  the  eartli  become,  the  greater  approximation  will 
there  be  to  that  state  of  universal  peace,  which  is  at  once  the 
desire  of  the  Benevolent,  and  the  precept  of  the  Sage. 

The  author  argues  that,  in  contemplating  the  terms  of  peace 
with  France,  we  should  not  fix  higher  duties  upon  her  wines  and 
products  than  upon  those  of  Portugal  or  Spain.  The  high  du- 
ties on  French  wines  have,  hitherto,  rendered  them  a  luxury ; 
and  confined  their  use  only  to  a  very  small  par*  >i  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  lower  duties  would  bring  them  into  e>i  .^ral  use 
both  for  medical  and  for  social  purposes;  ~  1  we  1  ink  with 
much  advantage  to  the  health  and  the  happi";  ,s  f  a  people. 
In  exchange  for  our  manufactures  we  might  uiso  procure  from 
France  corn  and  various  articles  of  subsistence,  on  much  more 
advantageous  terms,  and  with  much  less  expense  of  freight,  &c. 
than  we  now  do  from  more  distant  regions. 

The  manufacturing  population  of  this  country  has  been 
rapidly  increased  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  our  prosperity,  since  we  ceased  to  be  exporters  of 
corn,  and,  on  the  contrary,  have  become  importers  to  a  very  great 
extent,  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  it  ever  did  before. 
The  truth  is  that,  by  exporting  manufactures,  and  importing  corn, 
we  are  enabled  to  employ  a  much  larger  mass  of  industry  than 
we  could  if  we  exported  corn  and  imported  manufactures.  This 
must  be  very  evident,  when  we  consider  how  much  more  effica- 
ciously capital  and  machinery  can  be  employed  in  manufactures 
than  in  agriculture.  The  manufacturing  industry  of  any  people 
when  aided  by  large  capitals  and  scientific  machinery,  will 
enable  them  to  purchase  by  manufactures  which  cost  three  days' 
labour,  as  much  corn  as  they  could  procure  by  triple  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed  in  agriculture.  Thus  then  by  giving 
manufactures  in  exchange  for  corn,  we  are  gainers  to  the 
amount  of  so  many  days  labour  as  we  are  enabled  to  save  by 
that  exchange.  Thus  we  are  empowered  to  support  the  surplus 
of  our  population  above  what  our  own  agriculture  can  feed,  at 
the  cheapest  rate,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  conducive  to  the 
industry,  and  consequently,  wealth  of  the  community. 

We  can  conceive  it  very  possible  for  a  nation  with  a  small 
comparative  degree  of  agricultural  exertion,  but  composed' prin- 
cipally of  manufacturers  and  merchants,  to  have  corn  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  and  in  greater  abundance  than  in  countries  which 
are  almost  entirely  agricultural.  Agricultural  nations  are  never 
rich,  unless  they  are,  at  the  same  time  manufacturing  nations, 
or  trade  with  manufacturing  nations.  The  present  highly 
flourishing  state  of  agriculture  in  this  country;  is  occasioned  by 
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the  surplus  of  our  manufacturing  population.  Hence  the  high- 
est excitement  is  given  to  agricultural  industry  ;  for  with  all 
his  exertions,  the  farmer  cannot  overstock  the  market,  or  grow 
more  corn  than  he  cau  sell.  In  those  periods  of  our  history, 
when  we  produced  more  corn  than  we  consumed,  we  were  poor 
and  uncivilized,  compared  with  what  we  have  heen  since  we 
have  imported  corn  to  the  amount  of  many  millions,  but  ex- 
ported manufactures  to  the  value  of  more  millions. 

France  and  England,  by  their  proximity,  by  the  diversity  of  their 
products,  and  the  different  direction  of  their  industry,  might  be- 
nefit each  other  by  a  commercial  intercourse  more  than  any 
two  other  countries  in  the  world  could  probably  benefit  each 
other.  We  can  export  to  France  numerous  articles  of  use  and 
convenience  cheaper  than  she  can  produce  them ;  and  she  can 
export  to  us  numerous  articles  of  use  and  convenience  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  produced  by  us.  Here  is  ample  room  foil 
a  pacific  intercourse  founded  on  reciprocal  benefits,  and  if  na- 
tions would  trade  with  each  other  on  the  equitable  basis  of 
mutual  advantage,  no  sordid  jealousies  would  readily  intervene 
to  interrupt  their  harmony  and  kindle  their  malevolence. 

The  author  suggests  that  we  should  offer  terms  of  peace  to 
France,  which  should  be  just  and  liberal,  and  for  our  common 
good  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  If  France  should  reject 
such  terms,  he  appears  to  think  that  we  may  prosecute  the  war 
to  an  indefinite  period.  The  author  makes  one  remark  which 
has  sometimes  occurred  to  us,  and  which  he  thinks  ought  to 
dissipate  the  alarm  which  some  persons  may  entertain  respecting 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  peace  with  France.  He 
says  that,  from  the  much  greater  number  of  holidays,  which 
are  sanctioned  by  public  authority,  in  Catholic  than  in  Protes- 
tant countries,  and  consequently  from  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  industry  in  a  Protestant  than  a  Catholic  population, 
it  is  impossible  *  for  a  Catholic  population  or  Catholic  coun- 
try to  enter  into  successful  competition  with  a  Protestant  popu- 
lation or  country  in  any  of  the  business  of  life.' 

Art.  14. — Twelve  Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer 
Perceval,  wherein  a  View  is  taken  of  the  present  Magnitude  of 
the  Biitish  Navy,  the  Royal  Establishments  for  its  Equipment  and 
Reception,  compared  with  those  at  different  Periods  of  its  Strength, 
and  with  the  Demands  the  Country  now  has  for  its  services,  and 
Which  must  continue  with  her  Power ;  also  of  the  Policy  of  the 
Measures  about  to  be  adopted  for  the  supplying  of  the  evident  De- 
fects in  the  present  Anchorages  and  Royal  Dock-Yards.  From 
James  Manderson,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  jioyal  Navy;  Author  of 
a  '  Letter  to  Hie  Prime  Minister  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
en  the  Extension  of  the  naval  Establishments  of  the  Country,''  and 
ef  an  '  Examination  into  the  true  Cause  pf  the  Stream  running 
through  the  Gulf  of  Florida.     London,  Uaderwood,  1812. 

THE  spirited  author  of  this  pamphlet  shews,  in  a  clear  and* 
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satisfactory  manner,  the  superior  advantages* which  Falmouth 
possesses  over  Northfleet  as  a  naval  harbour  and  arsenal,  parti- 
cularly in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  when  it  is  of  such 
high  importance  for  Great  Britain  to  have  a.  speedy  and  certain 
communication  with  the  western  ocean.  The  difference  between 
Talmouth  and  Northfleet  in  this  respect  is  too  apparent  at  first 
sight  to  need  any  minute  specification  of  the  particular  facili- 
ties of  the  one,  and  impediments  of  the  other.  The  following 
presents  a  general  characteristic  view  of  the  eligibility  of  Fal- 
mouth as  a  naval  station. 

1  Two  squadrons/  says  Captain  Manderson,  c  are  immediately 
wanted  for  service  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
West  Indies,  the  coast  of  America,  or  any  where  else  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  one  is  to  Le  furnished  from  Falmouth, 
and  the  other  from  Northfleet.  They  are  ready  on  the  same 
day,  the  wind  is  at  north-west ;  that  from  Falmouth  sails  free, 
into  the  ocean  ;  that  from  Northfleet  can  get  no  further  than  the 
Downs.  The  wind  keeps  in  that  quarter  for  a  day  or  two, 
then  veers  to  the  south-west,  and  so  continues  for  weeks,  veer- 
ing between  south  and  north-west.  One  squadron  is  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  West  Indies,  or  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
according  as  it  may  have  been  ordered  ;  but  the  other  is  not  to 
the  westward  of  Spithead/ 

The  above  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  improbable  case,  but 
one  which  is  perpetually  liable  to  occur.  The  inference  is 
plain ;  but  what  is  the  inference  of  facts  however  clear  and  de- 
cisive, when  opposed  to  the  individual  interests  attached  to  par- 
ticular localities?  Captain  Manderson  is  well  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 
impress  a  point  of  so  much  magnitude  on  the  attention  of  the 
government. 

,Art.  15. — An  Essay,  tending  to  shew  the  Impolicy  of  the  Laws  of 
Usury.    By  Andrew  Green,  L  LB.     London,  Cradock, 1812. 

THE  laws  against  usury  appear  to  have  originated  in  Super- 
stition. But,  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  what  Supersti- 
tion begins,  Policy  continues,  or  Power  defends.  Usury  at  first 
denoted  generally  all  interest  taken  for  the  use  or  loan  of 
money ;  but,  in  modern  times,  it  signifies  only  the  interest  which 
is  deemed  unreasonable,  or  is  beyond  what  the  law  allows.  To 
prohibit  usury  in  the  first  sense,  according  to  the  rigor  of  the 
Jewish  law,  would  be  to  place  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital,  and  consequently  to  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and,  in  general,  to  that  of  human  civilization, 
and  refinement.  For,  who  Mill  be  at  the  pains  of  saving  that 
of  which  the  law  will  deprive  him  of  the  use  ]  Usury  encou- 
rages the  accumulation  of  money  or  capital;  and  in  proportion 
to  the  accumulation   of  capital,   will  in   general   be   found  the 
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ascent  of  man  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  improvement.  What 
has  made  this  country  what  it  is  m  a  social,  a  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual view,  but  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  capitalists  ?  This  language  may  appear  very  .he- 
terodox to  hot-headed  religionists;  but  it  is  the  language  of 
sober  sense  and  rational  j.hlanthropy.  Poverty  is  no  blessing 
to  any  state ;  but  what  state  will  not  be  poor,  where  absurd  re- 
strictions are  imposed  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth  1 

The  interest  of  money,  as  Mr.  Green  rightly  remarks,  can  be 
fairly  regulated  only  by  the  supply  and  the  demand.  Where 
governments  do  not  interpose  to  fix  the  rate  of  interest,  the  in- 
terest of  money,  like  the  price  of  commodities,  will  find  its  own 
level  in  an  equitable  adjustment  between  the  supply  and  the 
demand,  or  the  quantity  of  money  in  the  market  compared  with 
the  number  of  borrowers. 

Mr.  Green  briefly  but  forcibly  examines  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  laws  respecting  usury.  The  principal  objection 
to  these  laws  is  that  they  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  This  is  of  itself  a  great  evil ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  balanced  by  any  concomitant  good. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  laws  against  usury  enable  the  state  to  bor- 
row money  at  a  lower  interest  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  ulti- 
mately only  the  aggregate  of  individual  prosperity  ;  and  that  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  individuals  is  most  effectually  to  in- 
crease that  of  the  state.  But  is  not  the  prosperity  of  indivi- 
duals most  effectually  augmented  in  proportion  to  their  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  which  is  only  another  expression  for  the  general 
improvement  of  their  circumstances.  And  is  not  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  the  consequent  improved  condition  of  in- 
dividuals, strenuously  repressed  by  the  laws  against  usury] 

Art.  16. — The  true  Cause  of  the  present  high  Price  and  Scarcity  of 
Grain  clearly  shown;  with  the  effective  Means  of  mitigating*  \f 
not  altogether  preventing  it  in  future  ;  the  false  Causes  assigned 
refuted,  their  Authors  exposed,  and  the  Dealers  in  Grain  rescued 
from  the  Obloquy  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  them-  London,  Sher- 
wood, 1812. 

THE  writer  insists  on  the  necessity  of  putting  a  larger  por- 
tion of  land  in  cultivation.  But  how  will  the  condition, of  in- 
dividuals be  improved,  or  the  prime  articles  of  subsistence  be  ren- 
dered cheaper  by  this  measure,  as  long  as  the  population  will  he 
increased,  in  proportion  as  more  corn  is  produced  ]  To  what  pur- 
pose, for  instance,  shall  we  augment  the  number  of  quartern 
loaves,  to  one-tenth  beyond  its  present  amount,  as  long  as,  at 
the  same  time,  one-tenth  is  added  to  the  number  of  mouths  by 
which  those  loaves  are  to  be  consumed  1  The  cultivation  of  the 
waste  lands,  by  occasioning  a  greater  supply  of  food,  will  in- 
fallibly have   the  effect  of  causing  a  proportional  increase  in 
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the  number  of  consumers  ;  and  what  general  benefit  will  be  the 
result  ?  Will  the  poor  have  bread  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  had 
before?  How  is  such  a  ratio  to  be  maintained  between  the  pro- 
duction of  bread  and  the  production  of  mouths  as  that  the 
quantity  of  bread  shall  always  be,  not  only  adequate,  but 
rather  more  than  adequate,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  consumers, 
and  be  consequently  abundant  and  cheap?  We  have  not  found 
this  problem  solved  to  our  satisfaction  in  the  present  pamphlet. 
The  good  intentions  of  the  author  are  very  evident ;  but  we 
fear  that  his  sagacity  in  prrviding  a  remedy  for  the  evil  Com- 
plained of,  is  not  equal  to  the  benevolence,  which  induces  hira 
to  wish  to  remove  it. 

POETRY. 

Art.  17. — Poems,  oy  Whiston  Brinioiv.     London,  Richardson,  1811. 

THIS- volume  contains  some  extremely  pretty  effusions.  We 
say  thus  much,  though  we  run  the  chance  of  getting  into  dis- 
grace with  the  author  for  our  impertinence.  For  the  first  lines* 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  are  the  following : 

'  Critic,  turn  thy  eyes  away, 

Look  not  on  this  simple  lay, 

Eyes  like  thine  should  ne'er  peruse, 

Wand'rings  of  a  playful  muse ; 

Nor  arraign  by  rules  of  art, 

Dictates  of  a  feeling  heart.' 
Now,  as  our  eyes  have  committed  the  trespass,  we  think  we 
may  as  well  k  tell  the  author  that  he  need  not  have  been  very 
fastidious  about  our  perusal  of  his  poetry ;  for  we  can  very 
justly  say  that  many  of  the  pieces  are  deserving  of  notice; 
and  are  very  correct  and  interesting,  particularly  the  shorter 
pieces.  We  extract  the  following  as  a  specimen,  though  we  do 
not  pretend  to  select  it  as  one  of  the  best. 

THE  SLEEP  OF  DEATH. 

•  H  ow  sweet  to  sink  to  balmy  rest, 

When  struggling  with  the  sense  of  pain ; 

When  long  the  weary  troubled  breast, 
Has  sighed  for  ease,  but  sighed  in  vain  t 

'  Sweet  is  the  silence  of  the  tomb, 

Te  him  who  treads  a  path  of  woes, 
Who  faints  in  sorrow's  mazy  gloom, 

And  sighs  for  refuge  and  repose. 
'  Soft  as  the  dews  on  violets  rest, 

Sweet  as  the  zephyr's  balmy  breath, 
Is  sleep  that  lulls  the  weary  breast, 

But  sweeter  still,  the  sleep  of  death/ 
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This  is  evidently  in  imitation  of  some  lines  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared,  beginning —  \     . 
■  When  wearied  wretches  sink  to  rest, 

How  heav'nly  soft  their  slumbers  lie ! 
How  sweet  is  death  to  those  who  weep, 
To  those  who  weep  and  long  to  die ! 

Art.  18.— ^Miscellaneous  Poems.  By  Miss  Emma  Lyon,  Daughter 
of  the  Rev.  S.  Lyon,  Hebrew  Teacher.  London,  Hat  chard,  1812, 
price  10s.  6d. 

THESE  poems  are  dedicated  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales.  In  a  preface,  at  once  modest  and 
well  expressed,  our  authoress  disarms  the  frown  of  criticism, 
even  if  the  incorrectness  of  her  lines  had  deserved  it — by  as- 
signing the  most  commendable  reason  for  the  publication  of  the 
little  volume  now  before  us.  '  It  is/  she  says,  '  the  enly  means 
in  my  power  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  large  family, 
the  object  of  my  tenderest  solicitude/  Miss  Lyon  solicits  her 
readers  to  remember  that  her  compositions  are  the  production 
of  a  '  young  female  whom  necessity,  not  choice,  has  forced 
thus  publicly  to  appear.' — Far  be  it  from  us  to  check  by  harsh 
and  rigid  criticism  the  effusions  of  a  mind  so  amiably  employed. 

The  pieces  in  this  volume  consist  chiefly  of  odes,  with  some 
few  sonnets,  and  stanzas  on  various  subjects.  Amongst  the 
latter  are  some  to  the  moon,  which  do  the  fair  authoress  much 
credit. 

Art.  19 — Themes  of  Admiration,  a  philosophical  Poem,  with  other 
metrical  Specimens.  By  J.  Heming.  London,  Sherwood,  1812, 
price  7s.  6d,. 

MR.  HEMING  informs  us  in  his  preface  that  he  resorted  to 
poetry  merely  as  a  pastime,  but  that  being  strenuously  urged 
by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends,  who,  as  he  hints,  were 
much  wiser  tfian  himself,  he  has  favoured  the  world  with  his 
*  Themes  of  Admiration/  Sorry  are  we  that  we  cannot  join  in 
the  chorus  of  admiration  with  his  friends  ;  but  so  it  is ;  and 
Mr.  Heming  may  talk  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  make  as  many 
pretty  similies  between  the  nightingale,  the  lark,  the  thrush, 
and  the  sparrow,  as  he  pleases ;  }>ut  we  must  still  own  that  he 
does  not  make  music  to  please  our  ear. 

Pray,  reader,  take  the  following  specimen  of  Mr.  Heming's 
genius  for  poetry : 

'  For  thee  the  weeping  rocks,  shed  crystal  tears, 
Trickling  in  wholesome  rills  ;  which  running  on, 
Mingle  their  limpid  streamlets,  and  compose 
Meandering  brooks,'  &c.  &c. 
A  very  humble  imitation  of  Thomson,  indeed !  Mr.  Heming 
has  dfgnified  his  poem  with  a  proper  quantity  of  notes,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  taste  of  this  book-making  age.  Amongst  the  new 
things  with  which  he  kindly  acquaints  us,  are  the  following  ; — 
that  Ulysses'  dog  Argus,  died  at  the  feet  of  his  master ;  that 
Lysimachus's  body  was  found  by  the  aid  of  his  little  dog :  and 
he  tells  us  of  the  attachment  of  Sabinus's  dog,  who  died  in  en- 
deavouring' to  restore  his  master  to  life.  All  this"  is  vastly 
pretty,  but  it  so  happens  that  these  celebrated  personages  have 
been  hacknied  till  they  are  quite  thread-bare.  If  Mr.  Heming 
cannot  give  us  newer  subjects  and  better  poetry  than  his 
*  Themes  of  Admiration,'  we  would  advise  him  to  employ  his 
time  in  some  other  occupation. 

Art.  2Q.—Jnster  Fair,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos.     Edinburgh,  1812. 

THIS  poem  is  in  honour  of  the  famed  Maggie  Lauder  of 
musical  celebrity ;  or  rather  in  honour  of  her  nuptials  with 
Rob  the  Ranter.  Amongst  those,  who  are  emulous  to  gain  her 
favour  in  the  Ass-race  and  the  Sack-race,  none  are  superior  to 
Rob  the  Ranter,  who,  in  fact,  carries  all  before  him,  and.  wins 
the  lady.  As  a  specimen  of  Scottish  delicacy  and  refinement, 
pray,  reader,  take  the  following  description  of  the  gentlemen 
running  in  sacks. 

'  Pell-mell  in  random  couples  they  engage, 
And  boisterously  wag  their  bodies'  trunk,     . 
Till  from  their  heated  skin  the  sweat  out-squirts, 
And  soaks  with  clammy  dew  their  goodly  Holland  shirts/ 
All    these  sweaty   descriptions  may   be*  very  savoury  to  our 
northern  neighbours ;  but  we,  who  were  born  more  to  the  south, 
must  own  that  the  wit  and  fun  of  the  poem  do  not  quite  com- 
pensate for  the  nausea  it  excites. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  21. — Old  Times  and  New,  or  Sir  Lionel  and  his  Protegie,  four 
Vols.     London,  Newman,  1812,  price  ll^2s. 

THE  author  professes  in  her  preface  that  her  characters  are 
taken  from  real  life ;  and  that  one  or  more  of  them  are  drawn 
from  actual  observation.  The  story  is  confused  from  its  em- 
bracing too  long  a  period  of  time,  and  too  great  a*  multiplicity 
of  events.  The  various  characters  of  children,  and  grand- 
children, with  their  intermarriages,  render  the  work  very  com- 
plicated, and  take  away  from  the  little  interest  which  is  brought 
forward  in  the  main  history.  The  author,  however,  lays 
claim  to,  and  most  deservedly  merits,  our  commendation  for 
the  rectitude  of  her  principles,  and  the  uudeviating  propriety 
and  delicacy  which  pervade  the  composition^  The  best  wrought 
character  is  Mary  Platoon ;  though  perhaps  rather  an  impro- 
bable one.  We  hold  up  to  our  young  readers  for  imitation  and 
admiration,  Mrs.  Beaumaris,  afterwards  Ladv  Arlingford.     Pier 
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good  sense,  meekness,  and  fortitude;  in  various  trying  circum- 
stances, make  her  a  very  interesting  object.  Nor  must  we 
withhold  our  meed  of  praise  from  Major  Hope,  who  is  the  cha- 
racter which  principally  helps  to  enliven  the  tale,  and  break  the 
sameness  and  monotony  of  the  whole. 

Art.  22 — Rhydisel,  the  Devil  in  Oxford.     Two  Volumes     London, 
Sherwood,  1811,  price  10s.  6d. 

THIS  is  a  very  humble  imitation  of  the  Devil  on  two  Sticks. 
The  history  of  Llewelyn  and  the  story  of  Eliza,  though  both 
very  improbable,  are  the  only  things  which  will  at  all  interest 
in  this  performance,  beyond  the  locality  of  Oxford. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  23. — Chambaud's  Exercises  improved  by  Nicholson,  revised, 
corrected,  and  enlarged;  or,  practical  Syntax  of  the  French 
Tongue  :  wherein  each  Rule  is  given  separately,  with  an  Exercise 
upen  it,  with  a  I'iew  to  confine  the  Attention  of  the  Learner  to 
one  Object  only.  By  Arleville  Bridel,  A.M.  London,  Scatcherd 
and  Letter  in  an. 

IN  this  edition  of  Chambaud's  exercises,  Mr.  Bridel  has 
made  some  improvements  on  the  improved  edition  of  Nichol- 
son. These  improvements  consist  in  bringing  the  exercises  into 
a  state  of  closer  approximation  to  the  rules,  in  multiplying  the 
examples,  and  adding  occasionally  to  their  spirit  and  interest, 
by  the  selection  of  passages,  for  the  translation  of  the  scholar, 
from  works  of  merit  and  taste. 

Art.  24- — Physiological  Reflections  on  the  destructive  Operation  of 
spirituous  and  fermented  Liquors  on  the  animal  System.  By  Tho- 
mas Forster,  F.L.S.     London,  Underwood,  1812. 

MR.  FORSTER  ascribes  the  origin  of  diseases  principally 
to  the  effects  of  unnatural  stimuli,  and  particularly  that  of  al- 
cohol, in  some  of  its  various  forms  and  combinations.  That 
drunkenness  and  gluttony  are  destructive  of  health  no  one  will 
dispute,  but  because  port  wine  and  roast  beef,  when  drunk  or 
eaten  to  excess,  injure  the  health,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
are  unwholesome  when  taken  in  moderation.  All  excess  is  bad, 
because  it  is  a  transgression  of  laws  which  never  can  be  violated 
with  impunity.  But,  when  writers  adopt  a  particular  theory,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  they  usually  carry  it  to  extremes. 
Either  impressed  by  exaggerated  id^as  of  its  importance,  daz- 
zled by  its  novelty,  or  impelled  by  a  feeling,  the  influence  of 
which  is  by  no  means  contined  to  divines — the  desire  of  making 
proselytes,  they  a$£  apt  to  magnify  its  advantages  beyond  the 
proportion  of  truth  or  nature,  and  to  recommend  it  with  indis- 
criminate 2cal  to  universal  acceptation. 
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If  Mr.  Forster  have  erred,  however,  he  has  erred  on  the  right 
side.  For,  of  the  persons  who  drink  wine,  we  fear  that  the 
majority  do  it  in  excess ;  and  excess  in  any  gratification  must 
always  be  more  pernicious  than  total  abstinence.  Mr.  Forster 
says  that.  '  he  does  not  consider  the  experiment  of  abstinence 
from  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  as  perfect,  unless  com- 
bined with  a  vegetable  regimen  and  the  use  of  pure  water,'  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  so  forcibly  recommended  by  Dr.  Lambe. 

Art.  25. — Phcedri  Fabulee,  in  usum  Scholarum  Expurgate ;  Cum  Notts 
Anglicis.  Studio  C.  Bradley,  A.  M.  Londini :  Veneunt  apud 
Longman,  1812. 

WE  will  select  one  of  the  shqrt  fables,  with  the  notes,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  present  performance. 

'  FAB.  V.— Vacca  tt  Capella,  Ovis  et  Leo. 

'  Nunquam  est  lidelis  cum  potente  societas : 
Testatur  hzee  fabelia  propositum  meum. 

Vacca,  et  Capella,  et  patiens  Ovis  injuria?, 
Socii  fuere  cum  Leone  in  saltibus. 
Hi  cum  cepissent  cervum  vasti  corporis, 
Sic  est  locutus,  partibus  factis,  Leo; 
"  Ego  primam  tollo,  nominor  quia  Leo ; 
"  Secundum,  quiu  sum  fortis,  tribuetis  mihi; 
"  Turn  quia  plus  valeo,  me  sequetur  tertia; 
'*  Mato  africietur,  si  quis  quartam  tetigerit." 
Sic  totam  praedam  sola  improbitas  abstulit.' 

Fidelis,  firm.  of  the  stag  being  laid  out,  the 

Polente,    homine     is     here  stag  being   divided    into   four 

understood.  shares. 

Societas,  an  alliance  Primam,  partem  is  here  un- 

Propositum  meum,  my   pro-  derstood. 
position,  my  assertion.  Quia  plus  valeo,   because  I 

Pattens  ovis  injuria,  a  sheep  am  more  powerful  than  you. 
patient  under  injustice.  Me   sequetur,   shall     follow 

Vafti  corporis,  of  a  very  large  me,  shall  be' my  property. 
size.  Malo  afficietur,  he  shall  se- 

Partibus  factis,    the    shares  vereiy  sutler  for  it. 

Art.  26.-r-The  Christian  Readers'  Guide :  aclutracteristic  Catalogue  of 
the  most  important  Modern  English  Publications  on  Theology,  and 
other  Branches  of  Knowledge  therewith  connected,  exhibiting,  on 
each  Work,  the  Opinions  of  the  best  Authors  and  the  most  respectable 
Reviews.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on  Reading  and  the  Choice 
of  Looks.     London,   vVjlliams,  8vo. 

AT  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  the  editor  acknowledges,  that 
he  has  '  passed  over  names  of  great  eminence,  for  the  sake  of 
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brevity.'  But  if  he  thought  it  right  to  pass  over  the  names  of 
eminent  writers,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  ought  he  not,  for  the 
same  reason,  to  have  omitted  the  names  of  many  obscure  authors, 
with  which  his  pages  are  strewed  ? 

Art.  27. — A  Description  of  Fonthill  Abbey,  Wiltshire,  illustrated  by 
Views,  drawn  and  engraved  by  James  Storer.  London,  Clarke, 
1812,  4to.  16s. 

THIS  beautiful  work  contains  six  plates  of  Fonthill  Abbey, 
besides  a  rich  frontispiece  at,  the  beginning,  and  a  very  delicate 
vignette  at  the  end.  They  are  all  engraved  by  Mr.  Storer  in  his 
best  manner ;  and  indeed  we  must  say  of  this  artist,  '  vires  ac- 
quirit eundo.'  His  hand  is  improved  by  practice;  and  he  has 
particularly  excelled  in  giving  force  and  character  to  architec- 
tural delineations.  The  description  of  the  grounds  of  Fonthill 
Abbey  and  of  the  interior  of  the  magnificent  structure  itself,  is,1 
as  it  ought  to  be,  very  perspicuous,  and  shews  a  nice  and  discri- 
minating taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art. 

Art.  28. — Farther  Facts  relating  to  the  Care  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Management  of  the  Workhouse,  in  the  City  of  jYorwjch,  being  a 
Sequel  to  a  former  Publication.  By  Edward  Rigby.  London, 
Johnson,  1812,  8vo.  4s. 

Mr.  RIGBY'S  disinterested,  long,  and  strenuous  efforts  to  pro- 
mote an  improvement  in  the  management  and  condition  of  the 
poor  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  are  deserving  of  no  common  praise. 
Mr.  BL  indeed  merits  a  very  distinguished  rank  in  the  catalogue 
of  practical  philanthropists.  He  has  evinced  great  temper  and 
perseverance  in  his  endeavours  to  overcome  prejudice  and  to 
subdue  opposition  to  his  benevolent  schemes,  by  enlightening 
the  minds  of  his  opponents,  whose  opposition  is,  we  trust,  to  be 
imputed  more  to  ignorance  than  to  inhumanity.  This  work, 
though  not  without  details  of  general,  is  more  particularly,  of 
local  importance ;  and  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the 
management  of  the  Norwich  poor,  would  do  well  to  render 
themselves  masters  of  its  contents.  Mr.  Rigby,  p.  64,  says, 
that  he  gives  his  unqualified  assent  to  the  observation  of  Mr. 
Rose,  that  '  one  of  the  means  we  must  look  to  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  new  system  of  poor  laws,  must  be  the  abolition  of 
workhouses.'  The  workhouse  system  has  destroyed  the  domestic 
comfort  of  the  poor,  without  contributing  to  the  general  benefit 
of  the  community. 

Art.  29- — IJorce  Sinictc  :  Translations  from  the  popular  Literature  of 
the  CJdnese.  '  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison,  Protestant  Missionary 
at  Canton.     London,  Black,  1812,  8vo. 

THIS  volume  is  said  to  contain  '  a  selection  from  the  books 
which  are  most  generally  read  by  the  people  of  the  vast  empire 
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of  China,  and  regarded  as  the  elements  of  moral  and  liberal 
knowledge.'  We  cannot  say  that,  if  the  pieces  in  this  volume 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  the  general  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  of  the  Chinese,  they  exhibit  an  unfavourable  spe- 
cimen of  their  proficiency  either  in  a  moral  or  intellectual  point 
of  view.  The  first  piece  is  called  the  "  San-tsi-king  ;  or  the 
utility  and  honour  of  learning/'  In  the  preface  to  this,  it  is  said, 
that  *  there  are  in  China  a  great  number  of  teachers;''  and  that 
*  the  rudiments  of  learning  may  be  had,  in  some  cases,  at  so  low 
a  rate  as  two  dollars  a  year;'  yet  that,  ■  either  from  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  attaining  the  written  lan- 
guage, or  from  both  causes  combined,  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  community  are  able  to  read  and  write.'  Yet  if  only  half  of 
the  Chinese  popuration  are  able  to  read  and  write,  how  many 
must  be  the  readers  and  writers  in  an  empire  which  is  so  exuber- 
antly peopled  1  Will  all  Europe  be  able,  even  at  present,  to  pro- 
duce half  so  many  persons  who  can  read  or  write  %  And  could 
it  be  truly  said,  even  of  this  country,  ten  or  twenty  years  ago, 
that  one-half  the  community  could  read  and  write  I  In  this  vo- 
lume great  stress  is  laid  on  intellectual  improvement,  and  the 
highest  hopes  are  held  out  as  its  encouragement.  Learning  is 
represented  as  the  direct  way  to  the  most  distinguished  offices 
and  employments.  All  the  virtues  are  ultimately  referred  to 
knowledge  as  their  root  or  trunk.  This  indicates  depth  of  re- 
flection, and  correctness  of  judgment.  If,  in  estimating  virtue, 
we  are  to  regard  not  merely  the  act,  but  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tive, and  the  goodness  of  the  intention,  the  attribute  of  virtue  can 
hardly  be  said  to  appertain  to  Ignorance.  In  the  second  piece, 
called  "  Ta-hio,"  it  is  said,  that  *  he  who  wishes  to  govern  well 
his  own  kingdom,  must  first  regulate  his  family;  he  who  wishes 
to  regulate  his  family,  must  first  adorn  with  virtue  his  own  per- 
son ;  he  who  would  adorn  with  virtue  his  own  person,  must  first 
rectify  his  heart ;  he  who  wishes  to  rectify  his  heart,  must  first 
purify  his  motives;  he  wiio  would  purify  his  motives,  must  first 
perfect  his  knowledge.' — *  Hating  evil  as  we  would  that  which 
is  most  offensive,  and  loving  goodness  as  the  highest  pleasure/ 
is  spoken  of  as  genuine  self-enjoyment.  There  is  great  justness 
and  sagacity  in  the  remark  ;  for  how  can  that  inward  serenity 
and  joy,  which  is  the  most  exquisite  species  of  enjoyment,  be 
felt,  when  goodness  is  not  made  the  central  point  on  which  all 
the  actions  turn?  ***  '  When  the  heart  is  enlarged,'  it  is  said, 
p.  29,  ■  the  person  is  at  rest/  This,  we  suppose,  means,  that 
where  envy,  malice,  and  all  the  baser  passions,  are  absorbed  in 
more  generous  emotions,  that  tranquillity  is  experienced,  which 
is  found  only  in  the  bosom  of  men  of  superior  moral  excellence. 
Patriotism  and  all  the  political  virtues,  with  their  consequent 
national  benefits,  are  made  to  branch  out  from  the  domestic  trunk 
of  the  family  virtues.  The  well  governing  of  a  family  is  de- 
scribed the  type  of,  or  the  qualification  for  that  of  a  nation.     A 
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rule  similar  to  that  of  doing  as  you  would  be  done  by,  is  thus 
inculcated  in  the  different  relations  of  civil  and  social  life. 

'  That  which  you  hate  in  those  above  you,  do  not  inflict  on 
those  below  you  :  that  which  you  hate  in  those  below  you.  do  not 
by  it  serve  those  above  you  :  that  which  you  hate  in  those  before 
you,  do  not  do  to  those  behind  you :  that  which  you  hate  in 
those  behind  you,  do  not  do  to  those  before  you :  that  which 
you  hate  in  those  on  your  right,  do  not  communicate  to  those  on 
your  left':  that  which  you  hate  in  those  on  your  left,  do  not 
communicate  to  those  on  your  right.' 

The  principles  of  duty  in  sovereigns,  are  forcibly  enjoined. 
'  He  who  has  the  government  of  a  nation,  ought  not  to  be  neg- 
ligent, if  he  oppose  the  reasonable  wishes  of  his  people,  the 
destruction  of  his  empire  will  be  the  consequence/  '  Lose  the 
people's  hearts,  and  you  lose  the  empire.'  '  A  prince  must  first 
atteud  diligently  to  virtue.'  'Virtue  is  first;  property  last.' 
It  is  said  of  a  faithful  or  upright  public  minister,  that  '  when 
another  possesses  talent  and  virtue,  his  heart  loves  him,  and  he 
not  only  commends  him  with  his  lips,  but  really  embraces  him  in 
his  regard.'  No  better  criterion  can  be  given  of  the  good  or  bad 
disposition  of  those  persons  who  administer  a  government,  than 
the  love  or  the  dislike,  the  attention  or  the  neglect,  which  they 
evince  of  men  of  ability  and  virtue.  '  If,  when  a  man  pos- 
sesses ability,  he  is  envied  and  hated  ;  if,  when  he  possesses 
talent  and  virtue,  he  is  rejected  and  not  allowed  to  enter,  it 
really  cannot  be  endured,'  In  the  following,  there  is  some  good 
counsel,  which  is  not  undeserving  of  regard  even  in  the  meridian 
of  Britain.  '  To  increase  the  revenue,  is  an  important  concern. 
Let  those  who  increase  it,  be  many  ;  and  those  who  consume  it, 
be  few.'  *  Be  sparing  of  expence,  so  will  your  revenue  always  be 
sufficient'  History  attests  the  truth  of  the  observation,  that 
'  it  has  never  been  that  a  prince  loved  the  exercise  of  goodness 
and  benevolence,  and  the  people  did  not  love  the  practice  of 
duty  on  their  part.'  Was  the  next  quotation  intended  to  dis- 
courage great  and  rich  men  from  becoming  falters  of  beasts? 
'  He  who  is  in  such  circumstances  as  to  preserve  ice  for  his  use  in 
summer,  should  not  feed  cows  and  sheep.'  We  have  not  often 
had  prime  ministers  whose  ruling  passion  has  been  that  of  sordid 
avarice.  Yet  this  has  sometimes  been  the  case.  Let  us  hear 
the  Chinese  maxim  on  this  subject.  '  The  prince  who  has  a 
thousand  chariots,  should  not  have  an  avaricious  minister.  If 
he  has  an  avaricious  minister,  he  might  as  well  have  a  thief 

Amongst  the  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  Horce  Sinica,  is  a  dis- 
suasive from  eating  beef,  delivered  under  the  person  of  an  ox, 
and  supported  by  the  idea  of  the  metempsychosis.  The  ox  is 
made  to  complain  of  the  oppression  which  he  experiences,  and 
the  hardships  which  he  feels  with  '  an  empty  belly,'  and  the 
tears  flowing  from  both  his  eyes.  To  crown  the  injustice,  he 
says : 
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i  When  you  see  that  I  am  old  and  weak,  you  sell  me  to  the 
butchers  to  be  killed.  The  butcher  conducts  me  home,  and  soon 
strikes  me  in  the  forehead  with  the  head  of  an  iron  hatchet,  after 
which,  I  am  left  to  die  in  the  utmost  distresss.  My  skin  is  peeied 
off  and  my  bones  scraped ;  but  when  was  I  their  enemy  V 
*  Those  who  sell  me,  do  not  grow  rich  ;  those  who  eat  me,  do 
not  grow  fat;  those  who  kill  me,  are  most  decidedly  bad  men/ 

It  is  said  in  a  note  to  this  performance,  that  its  influence  is  so 
great,  "  that  many  Chinese,  perhaps  one  in  twenty,  some  say 
one  in  ten,  will  not  eat  beef.'  We  ask  whether,  in  a  nation  so 
populous  as  the  Chinese,  one  person  in  twenty  can  get  beef  to 
eat?  The  abstinence  from  this  species  of  animal  food,  may, 
therefore,  be  owing  to  necessity  rather  than  to  choice.  Those 
who  will  eat  dog's  flesh,  are  not  very  likely  to  be  scrupulous  in 
eating  the  flesh  of  oxen  or  cows,  when  it  comes  in  their  way. 

Art*  30.-~-0%ervations  on  the  most  important  Subjects  of  Education  ; 
containing  many  useful  Hints  to  Mothers,  but  chiefly  intended  for 
Private  Governesses.    London,  Tabart,  1812,  price  5s.  6d. 

THIS  little  work  is  written  by  an  extremely  well  disposed 
person,  who,  having  encountered  many  difficulties  on  her  first 
setting  out  in  life,  as  a  governess,  and  having  gained  experience 
in  her  progress,  has  put  together  the  good  advice  and  discrimi- 
nating observations  in  this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  her  country- 
women in  a  similar  capacity.  The  lady  has  divided  her  subjects 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  writes  in  a 
plain  and  sensible  manner  on  Sacred  History ;  On  Gratitude ; 
Obedience  to  Parents;  the  Advantages  of  Good  Temper;  and  many 
other  useful  and  serious  topics.  What  she  says,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  those  young,  inexperienced  women,  whose  cir- 
cumstances compel  them  to  seek  a  respectable  and  honourable 
livelihood  by  teaching  either  in  private  families  or  in  schools. 
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Art.  l.—Histoire  Litieraire  d*  Italic,  par  P.  L.  Gin- 
guene,  Membre  de  VImlitut  de  France,  Associe  Corres- 
pondant  de  VAcadhme  lmperiale  de  Turin,  des  Athenees 
de  Niort  et  de  Vaucluse,  Membre  de  PAcademie  Celtiaue, 
Sfc.  A  Paris,  chez  Michaud  Freresj  Imprimeurs-Jjib- 
raires,  rue  des  Bons-Enfans,  No.  31,  1811.  London, 
Dulau,  Soho-squarea  3  vols.  8vo.  £2  2s. 

IN  an  advertisement  to  this  work,  it  is  said,  that  it  was 
undertaken  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1803,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  being  delivered  in  lectures  at  the  Atheneum  at 
Paris,  where,  all,  which  is  now  published,  was  read  in  the 
course  which  terminated  in  June,  1803.  What  first  struck 
us,  ob  reading  this  declaration,  was,  that  the  author  must 
have  possessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  For  the  work, 
already  published,  contains  three  good  sized  octavo  vo- 
lumes, which  must  have  been  composed  in  little  less  than 
half  an  year.  M.  Ginguene,  therefore,  must  have  been 
singularly  rapid  in  reading  and  consulting  his  numerous 
authorities.  But  we  suppose,  that  the  text  was  compiled 
in  haste  from  Tiraboschi  and  other  writers;  and,  that  the 
greater  number  of  the  original  authorities  which  the  au- 
thor has  cited,  if  they  were  consulted  at  all,  were  consulted 
afterwards.  One  of  the  chapters  of  M.  Ginguene^s  his- 
tory, which  are  far  from  being  wanting  either  in  length  or 
in  learning,  was  composed  in  a  week.  But  the  author 
found  this  intellectual  effort  at  last  too  much  for  his  health, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  for  an  interval^  from  the  pro- 
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secution  of  his  design.  He  resumed  the  task  in  1805,  and 
continued  it  in  the  following  year.  The  part  of  his  work 
which  is  now  published,  embraces  a  period  of  more  than 
ten  centuries,  and  is  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth. 

The  first  chapter  is  entitled  <  The  State  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  on  the  accession  of  Constantine,  Effects 
of  removing  the  Seat  of  the  Empire,  Ecclesiastical  Lite- 
rature, Invasion  of  the  Barbarians,  The  Total  Ruin  of 
Letters.'  Chapter  II.  <  State  of  Letters  in  Italy  under 
the  Gothic  Kings,  under  the  Lombards,  under  the  Empire 
of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  Descendants.  Eleventh  Cen- 
tury ;  First  Epoch  of  the  revival  of  Letters/ 

The  invention  ofpaper  was  one  of  the  happy  circumstances 
which  tended  to  favour  the  first  faint  revival  of  letters  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  want  of  this  useful  material  for 
the  propagation  of  knowledge,  which  was  particularly  felt 
in  the  tenth  century,  had  contributed  much  to  prolong  the 
reign  of  barbarism.  The  Egyptian  papyrus  had  ceased  to 
be  prepared  when  the  Saracens  carried  their  arms  into  that 
country,  of  which  they  destroyed  the  commerce,  the 
schools,  and  the  libraries.  This  species  of  paper,  there- 
fore, had,  according  to  Muratori,  whom  M.  Ginguene 
cites,  been,  for  three  centuries,  very  rare  and  dear  in  the 
east. 

'  The  price  of  parchment  exceeded  the  pecuniary  capacity  to 
purchase  it  ^mqngst  the  monks  and  those  who  could  still  write. 
Hence  literature  was  doomed  to  experience  some  cruel  ravages. 
The  copyists,  that  they  might  not  remain  idle,  effaced  the  works 
of  the  ancients  which  were  written  on  parchment,  and  wrote 
more,  recent  compositions  in  their  place.  Muratori  relates,  that 
he  had  seen  many  of  these  erased  and  re-written  parchments  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  One  of  them  contained  the 
works  of  the  venerable  Bede.  "  What  appeared  to  me  worthy  of 
particular  attention,  is,  that  the  writer  had  made  use  of  those 
parchments  to  write  some  new  work  after  having  effaced  the  old. 
A  great  number  of  words  were,  however,  visible  and  traced  in 
capitals  (Uteris  majusculis),  which  proved,  that  they  were  more 
than  a  thousand  years  old/ 

The  learned  Mabillon  says,  that 
'  the  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Latins,  when  in  want  of  parchment 
for  their  religious  books,  made  no  scruple  of  effacing  the  first 
manuscripts  which  came  in  their  way  ;  and  changed  the  works  of 
Polybius,  Dion,  Diodorus  Siculus  into  Antiphonaries,  Pentecos- 
taries,  and  collections  of  Homelies.' 

The  invention  of  paper,  while  it  rendered  the  means  of 
writing  .cheap  and  easy  of  access,  must  have  contributed  to 
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Stop  the  progress  of  this  fatal  depredation  on  the  works  of 
the  classic  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Brucker,  who  is  quoted  by  M.  Ginguene,  says,  that  if, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  darkness  which  covered  the 
preceding,  began  to  be  dissipated,  it  was  principally  owing 
to  the  method  of  Gerbert,  who  united  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics with  that  of  logic,  and  gave  at  once  more  strength 
and  sagacity  to  the  mind.  The  learning  of  Gerbert  so 
much  surpassed  the  level  of  his  age,  that  he  was  reputed  a 
magician  by  his  contemporaries.  His  superior  excellence 
was,  however,  at  last  crowned  with  the  tiara ;  and  he  be- 
came pope  under  the  name  of  Silvester  II. 

'  The  two  persons  of  the  greatest  genius  in  this  age  who  filled 
Italy,  France,  and  England;  with  their  renown,  were  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm.  The  first,  who  was  the  master  of  the  second,  more 
particularly  exercised  a  powerful  and  happy  influence  on  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  times.  Born  at  Pavia,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  he  was  soon  distinguished  by  his  ex- 
ertions at  the  bar;  he  afterwards  passed  into  France,  retired, 
when  yet  a  young  man,  from  the  world,  and  obtained  admission 
into  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Norniandy,  where  he  opened  a  school, 
the  philosophy  of  which  became  almost  proverbially  celebrated 
at  that  time/ 

William,  the  Conqueror,  promoted  Lanfranc  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury,  in  which,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  years, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Airselm,  who  had  been  his  pupil  at  the 
school  of  Bee.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of 
the  time  issued  from  this  school. 

*  It  is  sufficient/  says  M.  Ginguene,  •  to  mention  Ives  of 
Chartres,  who  is  considered  as  the  restorer  of  the  canon  law  in 
France,  and  whose  letters  furnish  such  precious  materials  for 
our  history;  Anselm,  who  became  pope  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  II.  and  the  other  Anselm,  whose  literary  renown 
equalled  that  of  his  master.' 

The  science  of  music,  which  was  confined  to  the  service 
of  the  church,  and  was  so  complicated,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  required  ten  years  to  make  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
psalm-singing,  was  greatly  facilitated  by  a  discovery  of  a 
Benedictine  monk,  of  Pomposa,  an  abbeyv  near  Ravenna. 
Guido  so  far  simplified  the  notation  and  the  method,  that  an 
apprenticeship  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two  years,  became  suff* 
ficient  to  qualify  the  individual  for  the  ecclesiastical  choir. 
Guido,  like  most  men  of  superior  merit,  who  excite  envy 
and  detraction,  was  persecuted  by  his  contemporaries.  The 
injurious  treatment  of  his  brother  monks  forced  him  to 
leave  his  convent,  and  for  some  time  to  seek  a  subsistence 
by  giving  lessons  in  music,  as  he  wandered  from- church  to 
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church.     More  justice  was  done  to  his  reputation  befortf 
his  death.     lie  flourished  about  the  year  1030. 

Chapter  III.  <  Political  and  Literary  Situation  of  Italy 
in  the  Twelfth  Century,  Universities,  Scholastic  Studies, 
Greek  Language,  History,  Origin  of  Modern  Languages, 
and  particularly  of  the  Italian,  Troubadours  of  PrOvence, 
Saracens  of  Spain.'  < 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  Italy 
in  the  eleventh  century,  was  more  generally  diffused  in  the 
twelfth.  Almost  all  the  towns  of  Lombardy  had  asserted 
their  independence.  When  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  1152, 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  these  towns,  alarmed  by  the 
cruelties  which  he  exercised,  and  warned  by  the  fate  of 
Milan,  which  he  had  rased  to  the  ground,  formed  that  cele- 
brated league,  which,  at  last,  succeeded  in  overcoming  the 
efforts  of  seven  armies  of  Germans,  which  Frederic,  in  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  led  into  Italy  for  the  de-r 
struction  of  their  liberty.  The  emperor  was  at  last  con- 
strained to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  victorious  republics, 
and  to  sign,  in  1 183,  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

The  fermentation  of  liberty  proved,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  others,  favourable  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  people.  The  vassalage  of  individuals  was  abolished, 
all  were  acknowledged  as  citizens,  and  the  feeling  of  a 
public  interest,  the  source  or  the  associate  of  public  spirit, 
counteracted  or  refined  the  baser  sense  of  private  selfish- 
ness. The  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  is  always  accompa- 
nied with  an  ardour  of  curiosity,  a  vigour  and  a  freedom  of 
thought,  which  elevate  man  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
dignity  and  of  interest  in  the  scale  of  social  existence  and 
in  the  estimate  of  philosophy.  The  emulation  which  arose 
between  the  different  cities  which,  at  that  time,  formed  the 
rich  cluster  of  Italian  republics,  and  caused  Italy,  during 
the  middle  ages,  to  resemble  Greece  during  the  brightest 
era  of  her  history,  was  very  favourable  to  the  growth  and 
the  expansion  of  all  the  great  qualities  of  mind  and  'leart. 
Schools  of  every  species  arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  new 
states,  and  several  amongst  them  founded  universities,, 
where  the  germ  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  the  conduct  of  life  was  fondly  che- 
rished, and  slowly,  but  gradually,  developed. 

The  number  of  little  republics  into  which  Italy  was  di- 
vided, rendered  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  hope  of  civil  honours  and  emoluments,  an 
object  of  general  desire  and  of  strenuous  pursuit,  Though 
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legal  studies  were,  Jike  the  theological,  in  some  measure 
perplexed  with  the  scholastic  subtleties  and  refinements  of 
the  times,  yet  as  the  former  were  directed  to  solid  realities 
and  visible  interests,  they  tended  to  afford  substantial  ali- 
ment for  reflection  and  a  wholesome  exercise  for  the  mind. 
The  different  nations  which  had  settled  in  Italy,  had  in- 
troduced a  great  multiplicity  of  laws. 

*■  It  would  have  been  difficult,'  says  Ginguene/  '  for  any  one 
individual  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  so  many  laws,  which 
were  so  different  and  often  contradictory,  and  complete  copies 
of  them,  particularly  of  the  Roman  laws,  were  rarely  to  be 
found.  Certain  abridgments  of  them  had  therefore  been  formed, 
in  which  the  most  important  and  the  most  useful  had  been  com- 
bined to  serve  as  a  practical  rule  for  the  decision  of  the  courts. 
It  was  necessary  for  a  lawyer  to  be  acquainted  with  this  varied 
legislation,  and  more  especially  with  the  Roman  and  Lombard 
laws,  which  were  the  most  generally  followed.' 

'  Things  remained  in  this  state  till  about  the  year  1135,  when 
many  writers  assert,  that  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  system  of 
Italian  jurisprudence/ 

The  citizens  of  Pisa,  who  had  taken  and  sacked  Amalphi, , 
are  said  to  have  found  in  that  town  an  ancient  manuscript 
of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  the  memory  of  which  had 
almost  been  effaced,  as  no  copy  of  that  work  had  been  seen 
in  Italy  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It  is  moreover  said, 
that  the  Emperor  Lothair  II.  ordered  this  code  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  all  other  laws,  and  to  be  universally  received. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to  the  author,  that  the 
Pisans  possessed  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pandects,  nor 
that  it  was  transferred  to  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  such  a  copy,  as  is  sup- 
posed, was  discovered  by  the  Pisans  when  they  conquered 
Amalphi ;  and  whether  Lothair  II.  ever  issued  such  an 
edict  as  he  is  represented.  Both  Tiraboschi  and  Muratorfe 
who  are  cited  by  the  author,  are  skeptical  with  respect  to 
the  manuscript  of  Amalphi;  and  tney  more  positively 
deny  the  existence  of  any  such  edict  as  that  ascribed  to 
Lothair.  Long  after  1135,  the  Italians  preserved  the 
right  of  choosing  between  the  Roman  code  and  the  laws  of 
Lombardy.  Actual  proofs  of  this  are  produced  by  Mura- 
tori  and  Tiraboschi.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  Roman 
laws  at  last  prevailed,  particularly  after  they  had  received 
the  explanations  and  comments  of  able  civilians,  whilst  the 
laws  of  Lombardy  and  those  of  inferior  note,  fell  entirely 
into  disuse. 

Bologna  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  and 
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ancient  school  of  jurisprudence.  Warnier,  or  Gamier,  in 
Latin  Irnerius,  a  native  of  Bologna,  was  the  first  distin- 
guished professor  of  the  Roman  law  at  that  place.  He  was 
born  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  This 
Irnerius  is  said  to  have  invented  the  titles  or  degrees  of 
'bachelor  and  doctor,  with  the  exterior  ornaments,  by  which 
they  are  designated.  ,He  thought,  that  the  science  would 
obtain  more  respect  by  these  additions  to  the  personal  dig- 
nity of  the  professors.  The  distinctions  which  he  devised 
for  his  school  of  law,  were  adopted  by  the  students  in  theo- 
logy, and  generally  introduced  into  other  universities.  The 
disciples  of  Irnerius  afterwards  added  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  Bolognese  school.  The  Roman  laws  were  taught  by 
Italian  professors  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  England  and  in 
France.  The  emperors  and  the  popes  vied  with  each  other 
in  encouraging  the  school  of  Bologna,  and  it  became  the 
general  resort  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Rival 
schools  were  established  in  other  towns,  but  that  of 
Bologna  maintained  the  ascendant  over  all  its  compe- 
titors. 

Ginguene  is  inclined  to  fix  the  nativity  of  Italian  poetry 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  At  this  period, 
many  of  the  European  languages  begun  to  assume  faint 
appearances  of  their  present  form  ;  but,  as  the  author  re- 
marks, there  was  one  which  had  made  greater  progress 
than  the  rest ;  and  in  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  some 
pieces  had  been  composed  which  were  objects  of  general 
admiration.  This  language  was  the  Romaunt  or  Proven- 
cal, in  which  the  Troubadours  warbled  their  merry  or 
their  plaintive  notes.  As  men,  in  old  time,  are  said  to 
have  been  humanized  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  so  the  first 
commencement  of  European  literature  and  civilization 
appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  lyre  of  the  Trouba- 
dours. 

The  Provencals  probably  derived  the  spark  of  poetic 
enthusiasm  from  a  people  who  had  become  their  neighbours 
by  the  conquest  of  Spain.  The  literature  of  the  Arabs 
was  long  prior  to  that  of  the  Troubadours.  The  author 
devotes  Chap.  IV.  to  i  The  Literature  of  the  Arabs,'  and 
to  the  consideration  •  of  its  influence  on  the  revival  of 
Letters  in  Europe.'  The  fifth  chapter  is  on  c  The  Trou- 
badours of  Provence,  and  their  influence  on  the  reviyal  of 
,Letters  in  Italy.' 

In  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  we  can  perceive 
traces  of  affinity  to  that  of  the  Arabs;  but  not  to  that  of 
the  Romans  or  the  Greeks.     One  of  the  characteristics  by 
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vAAcli  modern  poetry  i?  most  distinguished  from  the 
ancient,  is  that  of  rhyme.  This  M.  Ginguene  supposes 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabs  by  the  Provencals. 
M.  Ginguene  has  related  some  facts  which  throw  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  this  subject,  which  has  often  divided  the 
opinions  of  critics  and  antiquaries. 

In  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours,  we  can  trace 
imitations  of  the  Arabian  bards;  and  the  model  of  the 
primitive  forms  into  which  modern  poetry  was  cast. 

'  A  great  number  of  songs  and  of  sirventes*  begin  with  de- 
scriptions of  the  spring,  in  which  the  comparisons  are  furnished 
by  the  flowers,  by  the  verdure,  the  song  of  birds,  the  running,  of 
streams,  the  freshness  of  fountains.  All  this  is  in  the  oriental 
taste,  as  well  as  the  frequent  employment  of  the  nightingale  in 
poetical  descriptions  or  in  messages  of  love.  It  is  also  in  their 
songs  that  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  those  far-fetched  thoughts 
and  gallant  images,  which  are  unknown  to  the  ancient  poets. 
It  is  in  these  songs,  in  which  we  hear  a  lover  say,  in  speaking  of 
the  eyes  of  his  mistress :  "  A  sweet  glance*  which  they  gave  me 
by  stealth,  opened  the  way  for  love  to  pass  through  my  eyes  into 
the  centre  of  my  heart/ 

The  most  ancient  Troubadour,  of  whose  compositions 
we  have  any  remains,  was  William  IX.  Count  of  Poitou 
and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  died  in  1127.  M.  Gin- 
guene says,  that  'a  king  of  England,  Richard  I.  two 
kings  of  Arragon,  Alphonso  II.  and  Peter  III.  a  king  of 
Sicily,  Frederic  III.  a  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  Count  de 
Foix,  a  Prince  of  Orange,  are  reckoned  amongst  the 
Troubadours.' 

It  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  that  in  this  epoch  of  the 
Provencal  Literature,  and  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, a  species  of  poetical  epidemic  should  suddenly 
burst  out,  and  become  so  general,  that  its  influence  was 
felt  even  by  nobles  and  by  kings. 

'  Not  only,'  says  M.  Ginguene,  '  in  1heir  amours,  but  iu 
their  political  transactions  and  in  their  wars,  they  expressed 
themselves  in  verse.  In  verse,  they  both  attacked  and  replied, 
and,  if,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  they  uttered  piquant  ironies  and 
biting  taunts,   it   is  not  from  the  suspicious  source  of  poetical 


*  The  sirvenle  was  often  made  &  vehicle  far  satire,  and  commonly  turned 
<m  other  subjects  than  those  of  gallantry.  Roquefort,  however,  in  his 
Glossaire  de  la  Lanque  llomane,  under  the  word  scrvaniois,  saj-s  Chanson, 
sonnet,  ou  ehant  royal  compose  sur  la  Divinitc,  ou  en  bonueur  de  la  Vierpe, 
ou  sur  des  sujets  ^serieux,  qui  avoieut  toujour.*  pour  hot  1'obtentjon  d'une 
grace,  soit  de  la  Vicrere,  soit  du  souveraiu  ou  d'une  irniitressc,  &c.  Borel  se 
tromp.c  en  disant  que  Veioient  des  salyres?     R. 
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exaggeration,  but  from  themselves  that  we  learn  this,  whic^i 
furnishes  no  uncertain  criterion  of  their  courtesy,  their  courage, 
«nH  their  talents/ 

The  Troubadours,  even  of  the  lowest  origin,  appear  in 
the  twelfth  century  to  have  enjoyed  the  highest  distinction, 
and  to  have  been  particularly  favoured  by  the  fair.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  instances  which  M.  Ginguene 
cites  of  the  gallantry  of  this  singular  race  of  men. 

'  Bernard  de  Ventadour,  who  was  born  in  the  lowest  rank, 
rose  by  his  talents  to  the  highest  favour  in  the  little  court  in  which 
his  father  was  one  of  the  domestics.  He  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  lord,  and  still  higher  with  the  lady.  Some  slight  indiscretion 
betrayed  the  secret  of  their  amours.  The  Troubadour  was  ba- 
nished from  the  castle,  and  the  lady  was  confined  and  closely 
watched.  Bernard,  at  first,  is  frantic  with  despair  ;  but  he  after- 
wards consoles  himself  in  the  favour  of  a  still  greater  lady,  the 
famous  Eleonoia  of  Guicnne,  Duchess  of  Normandy,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  Louis-le-Jeune,  and  whose  second  husband, 
Henry,  soon  afterwards  became  king  of  England.  Bernard 
dared  to  love  her,  and  Eleonora  is  not  said  to  have  treated  him 
with  disdain.  When  she  departed  for  England,  he  regretted  her 
in  his  songs  as  we  regret  those  whose  love  we  have  enjoyed. 
"  Such,"  says  M.  Ginguene,  "  was,  at  that  time,  the  respect 
paid  to  talents,  that  the  son  of  a  humble  menial  obtained  by 
this  means  the  regards  of  a  princess,  who  was  twice  a  queen/" 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  stories  which  M.  Gin- 
guene retails  of  thegallantry  of  the  Troubadours  and  of 
the  frailty  of  the  fair,  who  sacrificed  their  beauties  to  the 
charms  of  verse,  do  not  exhibit  a  very  favourable  picture 
of  the  morality  of  the  times.  The  manners  indeed  of  the 
courts  of  the  princes  at  that  period,  to  which  the  Trouba- 
dours had  access,  appear  to  have  been  as  dissolute  and 
corrupt  as  those  of  the  most  luxurious  palaces  of  a  more 
polished  age. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  notable  instance  of  the 
levity  of  manners  and  the  dearth  of  continence  in  the 
times  of  the  Troubadours. 

'  William  of  Saint  Didier,  a  good  knight,  a  rich  lord,  and  an 
ingenious  Troubadour,  falls  in  love  with  the  Marchioness  de 
Polignac,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  of  high  birth.  At  first  she 
refused  to  yield  to  his  suit,  till  it  had  found  an  advocate  in  her 
husband.  This  husband  was  the  best  kind  of  man  imaginable, 
and  was  so  fond  of  poetry  and  music,  that  he  readily  cited  and 
sung  the  songs  of  Saint  Didier.  Saint  Didier  composes  one,  in 
which  he  introduces  a  husband  entreating  his  wife  to  grant  such 
a  petition  as  the  marchioness  exacted  from  her  spouse.  The 
Troubadour  confides  a  copy  of  this  song  to  his  noble  friend, 
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without  revealing  to  him  the  names  of  the  parties,  his  own  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  or  the  stratagem  which  he  is  obliged  to 
adopt,  and  which  he  expects  to  succeed.  Polignac  admires  the 
pleasantry  of  the  subject  and  the  beauty  of  the  composition. 
He  gets  it  by  heart  and  sings  it  to  his  wife,  laughs  with  her  at 
the  stratagem,  and  maintains,  that  the  beauty  for  whom  the  verses 
were  composed,  ought  to  refuse  nothing  to  the  Troubadour. 
Thus  the  marchioness,  with  a  safe  conscience,  granted  what  her 
lover  required.  But  this  is  only  the  first  act  of  the  comedy. 
In  order  the  better  to  cover  his  real  intrigue,  he  affected  to  have 
other  amours ;  but  his  affectation  so  closely  resembled  sincerity, 
that  the  marchioness  became  jealous,  and  resolved  to  avenge  the 
affront.  The  vengeance  which  she  inflicted,  is  well  calculated  to 
characterize  the  manners  of  this  pious  age.  She  had  been  in 
need  of  a  confidant  in  her  amours  with  St.  Didier.  This  con- 
fidant was  an  amiable  man;  she  informs  him^  that  she  intends 
to  raise  him  from  the  second  post  in  her  confidence  to  the  first. 
It  was  agreed,  that  they  should  set  out  together  on  a  certain 
pilgrimage ;  for  pilgrimages  were  amongst  the  tricks  which  were 
then  played  on  husbands  and  on  lovers.  They  were  to.  pass  by 
the  castle  of  St.  Didier,  who  was  then  from  home ;  and  it  was  in 
his  castle  and  even  in  his  bed  that  the  successor  to  her  lover  was 
to  be  crowned.  The  necessary  preparations  were  made  for  the 
journey.  There  was  a  great  retinue  of  women,  of  girls  and 
knights,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  new  favourite  was  placed. 
In  the  absence  of  the  owner  of  the  castle,  every  respect  was 
paid  to  his  mistress,  to  her  friend  and  their  suite.  The  table 
was  splendidly  appointed,  and  all  was  feasting  and  merriment. 
The  apartments  are  prepared,  the  parties  retire,  and  the  wife  of 
Polignac  passes  the  night  in  the  way  she  had  proposed.  The 
whole  affair  was  soon  bruited  abroad.  St.  Didier  at  first  fretted 
and  raved,  but  he  at  last  consoled  himself,  like  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, by  making,  in  his  turn,  another  choice.' 

But  all  husbands  were  not  so  accommodating  as  Polig- 
nac, nor  all  gallants  so  flexible  as  St.  Didier ;  and  the  li- 
centious amours  of  the  Troubadours  were  often  productive 
of  tragic  events,  which  are  detailed  by  the  historians  of 
those  times. 

The  court  of  the  counts  of  Provence  and  other  courts  in 
the  south  of  Europe;  which  had  exhibited  such  brilliant 
scenes  of  wit  and  mirth,  of  love  and  song,  during  "the 
twelfth  century,  were,  in  the  thirteenth,  converted  into 
theatres  of  proscription  and  massacre,  of  devastation  and 
bloodshed.  The  sovereign  pontiff  (Innocent  III.)  not 
content  with  sending  myriads  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
to  exterminate  the  population  of  Asia  in  the  name  of  God, 
had  excited  the  fury  of  Christians  against  their  unfortunate 
brethren  who  differed  from  them  in  some  points  of  doc- 
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trine ;  and  the  poor  Albigenses,  who  escaped  the  sword, 
were  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  which  was  established 
at  this  epoch,  to  the  flames.  The  land  was  covered  with 
blood  and  the  Troubadours  forsook  their  primitive  abode, 
or  wandered  into  other  parts  to  recite  these  mournful 
events. 

As  the  reputation  of  the  Troubadours  gradually  faded 
away,  other  composers  of  song- arose  in  Italy  and  in  France, 
the  languages  of  which  countries  had  begun  to  be  moulded 
in  a  different  form  and  to  be  varied  with  new  combinations. 
The  present  language  of  Italy  became  fixed  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  whilst  that  of  the  Provencals  ceased  to  be 
understood;  and  their  poetry  was  deposited,  like  a  relic 
of  antiquity,  in  the  libraries  of  the  learned  and  the  curi- 
ous. Two  centuries  appear  to  have  been  the  narrow 
period  within  which  the  idiom  and  the  poetry  of  the  Trou- 
badours germinated,  bloomed,  and  withered  away. 

Notwithstanding  their  defects,  their  compositions  appear 
to  have  possessed  some  real  merit  and  some  brilliant  qua- 
lities. Amongst  the  excellencies  of  this  race  of  bards, 
M.  Ginguene  mentions  that  nice  sense  of  harmony  which 
caused  them  to  invent  so  many  varieties  of  metre,  and  to 
combine  and  interweave  their  rhymes  in  such  an  infinite 
diversity  of  ways.  From  a  manuscript,  containing  about 
four  hundred  of  their  compositions,  the  learned  author  tells 
us,  that  he  had  the  patience  to  extract  all  those  Jyric  forms, 
which  had  some  sensible  difference,  which  he  found  to 
amount  to  near  a  hundred.  '  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
adopt  of  the  source  from  which  they  derived  their  idea  of 
rhyme,  they  could  have  had  no  models  before  them  of  such 
a  prodigious  variety.' 

The  elements  from  which  the  Troubadours  formed  the 
astonishing  diversity  of  their  poetical  arrangements,  were 
the  number  of  feet  in  their  verses,  the  number  of  verses  in 
the  strophe,  the  combination  of  the  measures,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  rhymes.  With  these  simple  means,  they 
created  almost  all  the  rhythms  of  modern  poetry,  <  which,' 
as  M.  Ginguene  says,  '  the  most  poetical  languages  of 
Europe  received  from  them,  and  which  they  still  retain.' 

i  The  Provencal  verses  are  composed  of  all  the  numbers 
of  syllables  from  two  to  twelve,  and  even  from  one,  if  we 
reckon  as  verses  those  monosyllables  which  are  sometimes 
made  to  rhyme  at  the  end  of  longer  verses.'  M.  Gin- 
guene, however,  excepts  verses  of  nine  syllables,  of  which, 
he  says,  that  he  has  found  no  examples  ;  and  he  remarks, 
that  verses  of  eleven  and  twelve  syllables  are  very  rare* 
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*  The  number  of  verses  in  each  strophe  is  extended  from  four 
to  twentv-two  and  even  more.'  *  *  *  t  The  employment  and 
combination  of  verses  of  different  measures  in  the  strophes, 
afford  the  most  fruitful  source  of  their  diversity.'  *  *  *  *  The 
Provencals  derived  great  advantage  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  disposed  and  interchanged  their  rhymes.'  *  * 

The  complex  tissue  of  their  rhymes  must  have  imposed 
«,  great  restraint  on  the  natural  expression  of  sentiment 
in  their  poetical  pieces ;  but  love  and  gallantry,  which 
most  require  such  expression,  were  their  usual  themes. 
It  is  true  indeed  that  their  gallant  effusions  often  consist 
of  vapid  panegyric,  or  of  sentiments  spoiled  in  passing 
through  the  alembic  of  conceit :  but  M.  Ginguene  remarks 
that  their  verses  sometimes  afford  brilliant  examples  of  the 
most  amiable  delicacy,  simplicity,  and  tenderness. 

*  *  *  «  Yhe  Troubadours  sometimes  made  use  of  an  inter- 
calary verse,  which  they  placed  at  the  end  of  all  the  strophes  of 
a  song;  this  form  was  afterwards  called  ballad;  because  it  was 
employed  in  the  songs  which  accompanied  the  dance.  The 
Italians  lay  claim  to  this  invention ;  but  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Provencals/ 

In  the  following  pretty  song  of  Sordel,  the  five  couplets 
are  terminated  with  the  words,  which  make  the  first  line, 

*  Alas !  why  have  I  eyes  to  see,* 
'  if  they  see  not  her  whom  I  long  to  behold,  whilst  the  youth  of 
the  year  is  renewed,  and  nature  is  adorned  with  flowers  1  But 
since  I  am  entreated  by  her,  who  is  the  mistress  of  my  pleasures, 
to  indulge  no  more  in  plaintive  airs,  1  will,  hereafter,  sing  only 
of  love.  But,  nevertheless,  I  shall  not  long  live,  so  truly  do  I 
Jove,  and  so  little  do  I  behold  her  whom  I  adore.  Alas  !  why 
have  I  eyes  to  see  T 

The  same  verse  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  four  other 
couplets. 

'  The  Provencals  called  those  pieces  sonnets  which  were  sung 
with  the  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music ;  the  word  (son- 
net) indicated  no  particular  form  nor  combination  in  the 
strophe.' 

The  Italian  sonnets  appear  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Troubadours  only  in  name  ;  whilst  they  differ  from  them  ir* 
the  fixed  number  of  verses,  in  the  dispositiop,  and  in  the  in- 
iertexture  of  the  rhymes.     The  sonnet  as  we  find  it  in  Pe- 


*  In  the  original  it  is 

Aylas  e  que'  mfan  miey  hulk  ?. 
Ox  in  rnodevn  French, 

He\as  t  a  quol  me  servent  mes  yeux  f 
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trarch,  and  other  writers,  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
name,  almost  entirely  of  Italian  extraction. 

*  Tales  or  novels,'  says  M.  Ginguen6,  ■  are  not  so  numerous 
in  the  compositions  of  the  Troubadours,  as  in  those  of  the  Trou- 
vcres,  or  old   French  poets,  of  whose  productions  hardly  any- 
thing has  yet  been  published,  but  their  numerous  and  prolix  fab- 
liaux.    In  the  novels  of  Provence,  we  always  meet  with  a  court- 
ly and  poetical  imagination  ;  and   their  inventions  are  often  a 
mixture  of  oriental  fictions  with  t|ie  chivalrous  fables  of  Europe 
and  the  metaphysical  refinements  of  love.     Such  is  the  tale  of 
Pierre  Vidal  who  was  on  a  journey  attended   by  his  chevaliers 
and  their  squires,  when  they  met  with  a  knight,  whose  person 
united  beauty,  majesty,  and  strength,  and  who  was  equipped  in 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments,  escorting  a  lady  whose  beauty  ex- 
ceeded his  a  thousand  times.     They  were  both  mounted  on  pal- 
freys which  were  richly  caparisoned,  and  their  trappings  so  varied, 
that  there  were  not  two  parts  of  the  body  of  the  same  colour. 
They  were  followed  by  a  squire  and  a  damsel  who  were  distin- 
guished by  their  beauty  and  ornaments.     A  conversation  ensues. 
Pierre  Vidal   invites   the  knight   and  the  fair  lady  to  refresh 
themselves.     The  lady,  who  has  no  fondness  for  castles,  prefers 
a  delicious  arbour  near  a  limpid  fountain.     Here  the  knight 
makes  known  himself,  his  companion,  and  suite.     The  lady's 
name  was  Mercy,  that  of  the  damsel,  Modesty,  that  of  the  squire, 
Loyalty,  whilst  he  was  Love,  who  was  conducting  Mercy,  Mo- 
desty, and  Loyalty  from  the  court  of  Castille.     This  tale  is  not 
finished ;'  but  M.  Ginguene  says  that  f  the  fragment  is  very 
long,  full  of  rich  descriptions,  of  conversations,  and  of  solutions 
of  knotty  questions  in  love/ 

Some  of  the  tales  of  the  Troubadours  are  at  least, 
doubtful  in  their  moral  tendencies.  Of  one  of  these,  we 
shall  briefly  give  the  heads  from.  M .  Ginguene.  A  parrot 
is  represented  as  the  confidential  messenger  of  his  master 
to  a  married  lady  with  whom  he  was  desperately  in  love. 
The  parrot  proceeds  to  execute  his  commission  with  all 
imaginable  diligence.  He  omits  no  arguments  to  over- 
come the  scrupfes  of  the  lady.  When  he  finds  her  resist- 
ance begin  to  give  way,  he  presents  her  from  the  Prince 
Antiphanon,  his  master,  with  a  ring  and  a  girdle  worked 
in  gold.  Pie  proposes  to  procure  an  interview  between 
the  parties ;  but  how  was  an  interview  to  be  effected  where 
the  access  to  the  lady  was  rendered  so  difficult  by  guards 
stationed  at  all  the  gates  ?  Why,  the  parrot  offers  to  set 
fire  to  the  roof  of  the  castle,  and  the  lady  appears  to  evince 
no  repugnance  to  such  a  stratagem.  The  lover  furnishes 
the  parrot  with  the  necessary  combustibles,  which  he  ap- 
plies to  the  appointed  place.     The  cry  of  fire  soon  throws 
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every  thing  into  confiision.  Every  one  was  on  the  alert 
to  extinguish  it.  During  this  general  bustle,  the  lady 
slips  down  into  the  garden,  where  Antiphanon  makes  his 
appearance  ;  and  soon,  according  to  the  expression  of  the 

f)oet,  they  thought  themselves  in  paradise.  But  the  vio- 
e nee  of  the  flame  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  action  of 
vinegar.  Here  the  story  perhaps  ought  to  end;  but  it 
does  not ;  though  we  shall  not  relate  the  conclusion,  which 
is,  at  least,  as  absurd  as  the  beginning. 

When  the  language  of  modern  Italy  was  so  far  advanced 
towards  maturity  that  it  could  be  rendered  flexible  to  th* 
yoke  of  measure  and  of  rhyme,  it  is  certain  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Troubadours  served,  wherever  they  wer« 
read  and  understood,  for  models  of  imitation  and  of  ri- 
valry. The  two  languages,  for  some  time,  disputed  the 
palm;  but  the  Italian  was  not  long  before  it  obtained  the 
victory,  and  the  Provencal  idiom |  disappeared  with  the 
fugitive  fame  of  the  Troubadours. 

•  But  it  was  not  in  Lombardy  that  the  first  poetical  attempts 
in  the  Italian  tongue  were  made.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  it 
was  not  from  that  quarter  from  which  proceeded  the  most  ancient 
fragments  which  have  been  preserved.  These  were  of  Sicilian 
extraction.  It  was  in  Sicily  which  had  been  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  Saracens,  Normans,  which 
liad  been  visited  by  the  Provencals,  and  where  Frederic  II.  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  then  swaved  the  sceptre,  that  the  Italian 
muse  lisped  her  first  harmonies. 

FredericII.  (whose father  Henry  VI.  the  son, of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  had  married  the  heiress  of  Sicily,  and  had 
thus  become  sovereign  of  that  island),  was  distinguished 
not  only  by  the  energy  of  his  character,  but  by  the  en- 
couragement which  he  afforded  to  literature.  His  court 
was  the  favourite  resort  of  poets,  musicians,  and  of  men 
of  genius  of  every  species.  He  was  himself  an  author  and 
a  maker  of  verses.  Of  his  verses  the  only  relic  is  an  ode,  or 
canzone,  in  the  style  of  the  Troubadours,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  production  of  his  youth.  In  this,  piece 
we  have  a  specimen  of  the  Italian  language  in  its  infancy, 
when  it  was  still  mingled  with  the  idotisms  of  Sicily  and  with 
scions  of  words  fresh  cut  from  the  trunk  of  the  Latin  tongue 
before  they  had  become  matured  and  improved  by  long 
growth  and  careful  cultivation.  This  ode  of  Frederic 
consists  of  three  strophes,  each  containing  fourteen  verse?; 
the  thoughts  are  common-place,  and  the  sentiment  is  di- 
luted by  a  loose  and  verbose  phraseology ;  but  as  M. 
Ginguine"  remarks,  it  was  no  bad  attempt  for  the  time,  and 
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for  a  king  who  had  other  things  to  do  besides  tagging 
rhymes.* 

Frederic  II.  King  of  Sicily,  had,  for  some  time,  a  poet 
of  no  mean  reputation,  for  his  friend  and  his  chancellor. 
This  was  Pierre  des  Vignes,  a  man  of  varied  accomplish- 
ments, of  great  capacity  for  business,  and  of  a  philosophical 
turn  of  maud.  Frederic  had  accidentally  become  acquainted 
with  his  genius,  which  he  had  the  discrimination  to  appre- 
ciate,"1 and  the  generosity  to  raise  to  the  highest  post  of 
distinction.  This,  contrasted  with  the  obscurity  of  his 
birth,  rendered  him  an  object  of  envy  and  detraction ; 
which  ultimately  caused  him  not  only  to  lose  the  confi- 
dence, but  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  his  sovereign.  Frederic, 
with  a  barbarity  which  is  more  common  in  the  courts  of 
Asia  than  of  Europe,  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out;  and 
the  unfortunate  minister,  immured  in  a  dungeon,  had  re- 
course to  his  own  hand  to  put  an  end  to  his  miseries.  One 
of  the  poetical  compositions  of  Pierre  des  Yignes  is  a 
sonnet  consisting  of  fourteen  verses,  constructed  nearly 
in  the  manner  of  those  of  Petrarch.  Hence  this  species 
of  poetical  composition  appears  to  be  of  Sicilian,  growth 
and  to  date  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  long  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of 
Frederic  II.  most  of  the  towns  which  had  espoused  his 
interest,  asserted  their  independence.  This  generous 
ferment  was  favourable  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  states  which  it  shook 
with  the  violence  of  faction  and  rent  with  the  force  of  civil 
discord.  But  though  Florence  took  the  lead  in  the  noble 
strife,  yet  the  other  cities  of  Italy  were  not  backward  in 
the  competition  not  only  for  military  but  for  intellectual 
renown. 

Frederic  II.  King  of  Sicily,  on  his  death  left  an  illegiti- 


The  following  is  the  first  strophe  of  this  canzone : 

'  Poiche  ti  piace,  amore, 

Ch'eo  deggia  trovare 

Faron  de  mia  possanza 

Ch'eo  veyna  a  compimentff, 

Dato  haggio  lo  xneo  core- 

In  voi,  Madonna,  am  are ; 

K  tutta  mia  speranza 

In  vostro  piacimento. 

E  no  mi  partiraggio 

Da  •voi,  donna  valente  j 

Ch'eo  v'amo  dolcemente  : 
E  place  a  voi  ch'eo  haggia  intcndimentoj, 
Valimento  mi  date  donna  Una  j 
Che  lo  meo  core  adesso  a  yoi  s'urcltina.' 
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mate  son  of  the  name  of  Manfroy,  who  usurped  his  throne 
to  the  prejudice  of  Conrad  the  lawful  heir.  Manfroy  who 
had  powerfully  seconded  the  Ghibelline  faction  in  Flo- 
rence, was  at  last  defeated  in  battle  near  Benevento,  and 
killed  in  the  field.  The  exiled  Guelphs  then  returned  to 
Florence;  when  they  expelled  their  adversaries  and  re- 
formed the  constitution  of  the  state.  An  attempt  was 
made,  which  had  only  a  fugitive  existence,  to  organize  a 
government  which  should  give  to  the  people  a  higher  de- 
gree of  liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  any 
country.  It  was  about  this  time  (in  1265)  that  Dante  was 
born,  a  man  perhaps  of  the  most  sublime  genius  whom 
Italy  ever  produced. 

Nature  scatters  the  seeds  of  genius  far  and  wide,  in  all 
climes,  and  in  all  lands  ;  yet  she  seems  very  parsimonious. 
in  rearing  up  minds  of  more  lofty  stature,  who  rise  above 
their  contemporaries,  like  the  oak  in  the  forest  above  the 
neighbouring  trees.  Yet  the  mind  of  Dante  was  certainly 
one  of  this  species  ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  his  contempo- 
raries whom  we  can  place  on  the  same  level  with  him  ;  or 
who,  if  we  make  the  attempt,  will  not  look  dwarfish  by  his 
side. 

There  are  many  persons,  who  borrow  a  lustre  from  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  and  appear  bright  from  the  bright 
rays  of  contemporary  excellence  which  are  spread'  around 
them;  but  how  few  are  there  who  not  only  give  lustre  to 
their  times,  but  whose  names  constitute  an  epoch  in  their 
national  history  !  Yet  Dante  is  one  of  these  men  who  are 
so  rare  in  our  view  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  par- 
ticular countries  or  of  the  whole  world. 

Italian  poetry  which  had  made  but  few,  and  those  not 
very  lofty  nor  vigorous  flights  previously  to  the  time  of 
Dante,  seemed,  under  the  guidance  of  his  genius,  all  at 
once  to  attain  perfection,  and  to  reach  heights  beyond 
which  it  has  certainly  never  yet  been  carried,  by  any  sub- 
sequent master  of  the  art.  M.  Ginguene  has  detailed  the 
biography  of  this  extraordinary  personage  whose  existence 
was  chequered  with  sad  vicissitudes,  and  whose  misfoi> 
tunes,  though  they  were  surpassed  by  his  genius,  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  embittered  his  days,  and,  probably, 
hastened  his  death. 

Dante,  who  was  a  native  of  Florence,  warmly  embraced 
the  party  which  was  mcst  favourable  to  liberty.  This 
party  was  then  that  of  the  Guelphs  ;  but  the  Guelphs  of 
Florence  unfortunately  at  this  time  became  divided  into, 
rival  factions,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
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the  Btanchi  and  the  Neri,  which  had  been  introduced  into 
that  city  from  the  internal  dissentions  which  had  broken 
out  in  Pistoia.  After  some  intermediate  struggles,  the 
Neri,  who  were  supported  by  Charles  of  Valois,  whom 
the  pope  (Boniface  VIII)  had  invited  into  Italy,  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  their  opponents.  Dante,  who 
was  regarded  as  a  partizan  of  the  Bianchi,  and  who  was  at 
that  time  on  an  embassy  at  Rome,  was  proscribed  in  his 
absence ;  and  the  poet  and  fourteen  of  his  associates  were 
even  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  if  they  ever  came  into 
the  power  of  the  people  of  Florence. 

In  the  interval  between  his  exile  and  his  death,  Dante 
was  indebted  for  a  home  to  the  hospitality  of  his  friends. 
He  was  for  some  time  entertained  by  the  Marquis  Malas- 
pina,  in  the  Lunegiano,  by  Count  Boson  at  Gubbio,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Scaligeri,  who  kept  a  brilliant  court  at 
Verona.  The  poet,  however,  seems  to  have  felt  a  sort 
of  perpetual  restlessness,  which  was  caused  by  the  impa- 
tience of  his  mind  on  account  of  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
experienced,  and  the  misfortunes  by  which  he  had  been 
oppressed.  He  appears  to  have  been  pained  by  a  cease- 
less longing  to  return  to  his  native  city ;  but  all  his  efforts  to 
obtain  his  restoration  were  frustrated  by  the  ad  verso  turns 
of  fortune,  and  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which 
he  could  not  controul.  The  exiled  poet  and  patriot  often 
changed  his  abode ;  and  hence  several  places  have  con- 
tended for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  Divina 
Commedia,  of  which  he  had  composed  at  most  not  more 
than  seven  cantos  before  the  period  of  his  banishment. 
Verona  lays  claim  to  having  been  the  favoured  locality, 
where  the  greater  part  of  his  poem  was  composed ;  but 
other  places  may,  with  equal  justice,  assert  their  title  to 
some  portions  of  the  immortal  work. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Dante  when  he  was  a  guest  in 
the  palace  of  the  Scaligeri  at  Verona,  which  shews  that  the 
dependent  circumstances,  to  which  be  was  reduced  by  the 
injustice  *of  his  country,  had  not  destroyed  the  independ- 
ence of  his  sentiments. 

*  One  of  the  two  princes  (of  the  Scaligeri)  asked  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  assembly  of  courtiers,  why  so  many  people 
took  more  pleasure  in  the  company  of  buffoons  and  blockheads 
than  in  that  of  a  man  of  his  genius  and  sense?  Dante  instantly 
replied,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that ;  for  friendships  are. 
engendered  by  the  affinities  of  character/ 

The  year  before  his  death  Dante  repaired  to  Ravenna, 
in  1320,  where  he  was  entertained,  not  with  distant  civi- 
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lity,  but  with  unreserved  friendliness  by  Guido  Novello  da 
Polenta.  Here  Dante  enjoyed  a  short  period  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose ;  but  this  was  only  the  forerunner  of 
his  death,  which  happened  in  the  following  year,  when  he 
was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  This  event  is  said  to  have 
been  accelerated  by  the  chagrin  which  he  felt  on  the  failure 
of  an  attempt  which  he  was  commissioned  to  make  by  his 
friend  Guido  Novello,  to  negociate  a  peace  with  the  V  ene- 
tians,  with  whom  he'was  then  at  war.  Such  things  are  often 
related,  but  are  generally  supposititious;  the  health  of 
Dante  had  probably  been  undermined  by  a  long  series  of 
mental  pangs,  which  preyed  upon  his  sensibility,  and  per- 
haps wasted  the  strength  of  his  corporeal  frame ;  and  he 
probably  would  not  have  lived  longer  if  he  had  never 
keen  deputed  on  an  embassy  to  Venice. 

In  very  early  life  Dante  had  conceived  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  a  young  lady  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  whom 
he  has  immortalized  under  the  name  of  Beatrice.  This 
first  passion,  from  the  influence  of  which  his  heart  ap- 
pears never  afterwards  to  have  been  entirely  liberated, 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  its  object  at  a  very  prema- 
ture age.  Dante,  however,  afterwards  married  a  lady  of 
the  name  of  Gemma  Donati,  who  was  of  one  of  the  first 
families  in  Florence.  This  marriage  did  not  make  any 
addition  to  his  happiness ;  for  his  wife  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  very  bad  temper ;  and,  like  the  wife  of 
Socrates,  not  a  little  of  a  scold.  She  bore  him  five  sons 
and  one  daughter;  but  either  from  her  unwillingness,  or 
his  repugnance,  she  did  not  accompany  him  in  his  exile. 

The  physical  features  of  illustrious  persons,  who  have 
acquired  immortality  by  their  intellectual  exertions,  are 
generally  regarded  with  a  degree  of  interest  bordering  on 
devotion,  by  those  who  have  been  instructed  or  delighted 
by  their  compositions.  The  personal  appearance  of  Dante 
lias  been  accurately  delineated  by  his  contemporaries. 

'  He  was  of  the  middle  stature.  In  his  latter  years  he  stooped 
a  little  in  his  gait ;  but  his  figure  was  never  wanting  in  ex- 
pression or  dignity.  His  visage  was  long,  his  complexion  dark, 
his  nose  large  and  aquiline,  his  eyes  full,  but  rolling  with  anima- 
tion, his  under  lip  rather  prominent,  his  beard  and  hair  black, 
thick,  and  bushy;  his  air  was  habitually  that  of  pensiveness 
and  melancholy.' 

There  are  several  medals  of  Dante  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  and  a  variety  of  busts  and  portraits,  but  they  are 
all  said  to  harmonize  in  representing  the  same  features; 
and  indicating  the  same  character. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  September,  1812.  R 
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*  He  read  much,  thought  much,  and  spoke  little ;  but  his 
answers  were  pointed  with  sense  and  penetration.  Incessantly 
occupied  in  augmenting  his  knowledge,  and  improving  his  ta- 
lents, he  delighted  in  solitude,  and  shewed  a  repugnance  to  fri- 
volous conversation.  His  moments  of  mental  absorption  and 
absence  were  frequent ;  particularly  when  he  was  engaged  in 
any  pursuit.  At  Sienna,  going  one  day  into  the  house  of  an 
apothecary,  he  accidentally  cast  his  eyes  on  a  book  of  which  he 
had  been  long  in  quest.  He  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  it  on  a 
bench  before  the  shop,  and  with  such  close  attention,  that  he 
continued  fixed  to  the  same  spot  from  noon  till  night.  And  so 
entirely  absorbed  was  he  in  what  he  was  about,  that  he  was  to- 
tally inconscious  of  the  olamour  and  tumult  which  were  occa- 
sioned in  the  street  by  a  public  festival.' 

From  the  article  in  Dante,  which  we  find  in  Bayle,  it 
appears  that  that  great  critic  thought  his  disposition  too 
Vindictive.  His  patriotism  seemed  at  times  to  vanish  in 
his  ire.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  even  his  wrath, 
however  fierce  it  might  burn,  probably  assumed  the  co- 
lours of  patriotism  under  the  influence  of  his  imagination. 
His  injuries  had  been  great,  and  we  think  very  unde- 
served ;  and  the  sense  of  these  operating  on  a  mind  pos- 
sessing great  consciousness  of  intellectual  pre-eminence, 
and  apt  to  reflect  profoundly  on  the  wrongs  of  his  country, 
which  he  connected  with  his  own,  might  readily  and  incon- 
sciously  mingle  in  one  inseparable  stream  both  his  rancour 
and  his  patriotism. 

Bayle  seems  to  think  that  personal  resentment  added 
force  to  his  satire  and  energy  to  his  composition ;  and  that 
his  writings  would  have  been  more  flat  if  his  sufferings 
had  been  less  severe.  Every  man's  style  is  certainly  much 
under  the  influence  of  his  sensations ;  and,  like  a  stream, 
which  is  illumined  by  the  sunshine,  or  obscured  by  the 
clouds,  it  is  apt  to  represent  the  kind  or  the  malevolent 
feelings  of  the  breast.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  of  Dante 
was  not  more  or  less  subject  to  the  operation  of  such 
causes,  would  be  to  suppose  him  more  than  human ;  but 
his  mind,  full  of  inherent  energy,  had  less  want  than 
usual  of  extrinsic  impulses. 

The  countrymen  of  Dante  were  not  long  before  they 
rendered  him  that  justice  when  dead,  which  they  denied 
him  when  living.  In  the  year  1373  the  republic  of  Flo- 
rence passed  a  resolution 

'  to  appoint  a  professor  with  a  salary  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  explaining  his  poem. 
Boccacio,  who  was  then  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Italian  tongue,  was  the  first  person  who  was  deemed  worthy 
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of  this  honour.  After  some  show  of  repugnance  he  accepted 
the  office,  and  in  less  than  two  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
decree,  he  began  his  course  of  lectures  on  a  Sunday  in  the 
church,  (of  St.  Stephen)  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  He  kept 
the  situation  till  his  death,  which  happened  two  years  after- 
wards. He  has  left  us  a  grammatical,  philosophical,  and  rhe- 
torical commentary  on  the  first  sixteen  cantos,  which  however 
fill  two  volumes  of  considerable  size.  After  the  death  of  Boc- 
cacio  other  persons  were  successively  named  to  perform  the  same 
task.'  *     *     * 

The  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  acquired  a  very  early 
and  very  general  popularity.  Professorships  or  lecture- 
ships for  explaining  it  were  instituted  in  other  towns  be- 
sides Florence.  Copies  of  it  were  widely  dispersed  in  all 
the  public  and  private  libraries,  c  and  even  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  it  was  throughout  all  Italy  the  object 
of  eulogy,  of  study,  of  controversies,  and  commentaries. 
Printing  had  not  been  long  invented,  before  three  editions 
of  it  were  published  almost  at  once  in  the  same  year. 
1472.'     _ 

M.  Ginguene  has  given  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  with  a  variety  of  admirable  remarks ; 
but  we  must  reserve  the  farther  consideration  of  this  work 
to  a  future  article. 


Art.  II. — The  Isle  of  Palms,  and  other  Poems,  by  John 
Wilson,  &vo.  pp.  415.     Edinburgh,  1812. 

MR.  WILSON,  the  author  of  the  very  singular  volume 
which  lies  before  us,  exchanged  some  few  years  since  the 
sedgy  banks  of  the  Cherwell  for  the  more  glowing  scenes 
of  Windermere.  His  muse,  which  in  the  groves  of  Mag- 
dalen had  been  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  legitimate  coup- 
let, at  least  in  the  only  instance,  where  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  contemplating  her  flight,*  seems  now  to 
have  indignantly  cast  away  all  fetters,  and  openly  to  pro- 
fess herself  an  active  champion  of  that  school,  which 

'  will  for  no  man's  pleasure, 

Change  a  syllable  or  measure/ 
He  has  used  indeed  no  words  of  defiance  to  the  critics  to 
correspond  with  these  memorable   ones  of  Mr.  Southey, 
but  the  internal  evidence  of  the  '  Isle  of  Palms,'    and 


*  Recommendation  of  the  Study  of  ancient  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting,  a  poem.     Oxford,  1806. 
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some  other  of  these  poems  amply  justifies  such  an  infer- 
ence. Mr.  Wilson  is,  we  find,  from  passages  in  this  vo- 
lume, an  intimate  friend,  and  we  believe,  a  neighbour  of 
the  master  of  the  new  school  of  simplicity,  Mr.  Words- 
worth. Mr.  Southey  has  indeed  been  considered  as  in  a 
manner  the  president  of  the  poetical  fraternity  in  Cumber- 
land :  as  in  philosophy,  however,  so  in  poetry,  there  are 
many  subdivisions  under  one  head,  and  we  know  of  scarcely 
any  point  of  contact  between  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Words- 
worth but  that  very  general  one,  the  disregard  for  what 
have  been  heretofore  considered  the  established  rules  of 
taste  in  poetry. 

Mr.  Southey  enters  the  field  arrayed  in  the  wonderful, 
the  terrible,  and  the  super-human  descriptions  of  poetry, 
not  so  those  masters  to  whom  we  consider  Mr.  Wilson  as 
more  immediately  attached  :  'their  strength  lies  in  the  sim- 
ple and  pathetic.  Whether  this  taste  in  Mr.  Wilson  was 
the  result  of  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  or  whe- 
ther that  friendship  arose  from  a  previous  congeniality  of 
taste  in  poetry,  we  cannot  say;  we  know  the  effect,  for 
we  see  it  before  us.  The  similarity  between  the  manner 
of  these  poets  is  too  striking  to  escape  the  most  superficial 
observer ;  the  most  prominent  distinction  between  them, 
is  that  Mr.  Wilson's  is  a  more  ornamented  simplicity  than 
that  of  his  friend.  We  are  aware  that  we  are  using  rather 
a  contradiction  of  terms,  but  there  is  the  same  kind  of 
contradiction  in  the  very  thing  that  we  are  describing,  so 
that  we  know  not  how  otherwise  to  express  ourselves. 

were  the  words  of  the  goddess  of  beauty  when  armed  in 
steel,  and  such  we  imagine  has  been  the  reasoning  of  Mr. 
Wilson  occasionally  when  he  has  given  full  scope  to  his 
descriptive  fancy.  But  it  is  time  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  book  itself. 

The  most  considerable  of  these  poems  is  the  Isle  of 
Palms,  a  composition  in  four  cantos,  extended  over  more 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy  closely  printed  pages,  of 
which  all  the  story,  and  every  incident  might  with  ease 
be  comprised  in  much  less  than  four  lines ;  our  readers 
may  start,  but  we  are  stating  a  fact.  It  is  then  a  descrip- 
tive poem,  but  the  objects  in  nature  which  it  describes  are 
comparatively  very  few  indeed.  The  sea,  with  its  differ- 
ent appearances  in  mid-day,  or  by  moon-light,  in  a  turbu- 
lent or  a  calm  state,  the  heavens  cloudy  or  clear,  a  ship 
sailing  or  at  anchor  in  a  storm  or  a  calnj,  an  island  resem- 
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bling  one  of  the  imaginary  insula?  fortunatae,  a  Tinian  or 
Juan  Fernandez  will  nearly  comprize  all  the  objects  on 
this  very  spacious  piece  of  canvass,  and  as  to  the  feelings 
of  the  human  mind  to  which  we  are  introduced,  they  are 
not  so  numerous.  It  is  then  by  this  time  apparent  to  our 
readers  that  an  endless  profusion  of  description  must  be 
employed  on  each  individual  subject,  and  this  is  the  case. 
And  vet  when  we  have  risen  from  the  book,  we  cannot  but 
recollect  most  parts  of  it  with  pleasure,  many  of  which  we 
must  follow  with  admiration.  We  have  never  in  our  cri- 
tical career  met  with  an  author,  who  is  apparently  more 
alive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  ;  or  who  seizes  and 
adapts  these  beauties  quicker.  His  poem  is  the  common- 
place book  of  a  man  of  rapid,  excursive  genius;  in  it  we 
found  many,  very  many  simple,  many  elegant,  many  very  ori- 
ginal thoughts,  and  the  language  that  clothed  them,  like 
the  placid  mirror  of  the  lake,  which  only  heightens  the 
rays  from  the  pebble  which  it  covers.  Such  is  our  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Wilson's  Isle  of  Palms,  if  we  might  be  al- 
lowed to  examine  it  as  a  common-place  book  of  poetical  de- 
scription and  simile  ;  but  as  a  poem  properly  so  called,  it 
has  every  defect  which  want  of  story  and  incident,  uni- 
form placid  surface,  endless  and  repeated  description,  and 
an  open  contempt  of  all  probabilities  of  action  can  bestow. 
If  our  readers  hesitate  to  allow  that  our  praises  and  cen- 
sure are  in  this  instance  compatible,  we  have  only  to  refer 
them  to  the  book  itself. 

The  story  is  this.  We  are  introduced  to  a  ship  in  a 
cloudless  sea,  and  a  moonlight  night.  She  is  sailing  from 
England  to  some  Indian  isle;  on  board  of  her  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  females,  with  the  mind  as  well  as  person  of 
an  angel ;  by  her  side  is  the  most  accomplished  of  moun- 
tain youths,  to  him  the  widowed  mother  of  the  female  had 
entrusted  this  her  only  child  when  the  ship  sailed  from 
Wales  ;  why  this  couple  embarked  we  are  not  informed. 
The  ship  suddenly  strikes  on  some  hidden  rock,  for  which 
it  would  be  vain  to  search  in  Mercator's  chart.  Of  all  the 
crew  these  two  persons  only  are  saved,  and  embarking  in 
the  boat  leave  their  course  to  destiny ;  destiny  conducts 
them  to  the  Isle  of  Palms,  where  they  reside  a  le  Robinson 
Crusoe,  having  their  society  increased  by  the  birth  of  an 
only  daughter ;  after  a  lapse  of  years  they  are  found  by  a 
vessel  and  re-conveyed  to  Wales,  where  the  meeting  with 
the  afflicted  mother  who  had  taken  up  her  residence  by  the 
sea-side  to  gaze  on  that  element  which  had  conveyed  her  . 
daughter  from  her,  closes  the  poem,    Having  given  this 
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analysis,  we  shall  no  longer  pursue  the  Isle  of  Palms  as  a 
poem,  but  place  before  our  readers  in  a  desultory  manner 
a  few  of  such  thoughts  or  lines  as  have  most  forcibly  at- 
tracted our  attention.  We  should  premise  that  to  those 
who  would  limit  the  exercise  of  fancy  within  very  strict 
bounds,  our  extracts  may  possibly  not  be  all  very  pleasing; 
but  let  these  persons  recollect  that  the  class  of  poets  to 
which  we  have  considered  Mr.  Wilson  as  appertaining, 
are  not  reducible  within  the  rules  of  common  criticism, 
and  that  therefore  while  they  admire  the  fanciful  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  the  poet,  they  may  enter  their  private 
protest  against  his  general  principles  of  taste.  The  poem 
opens,  we  have  said,  with  a  sea-piece,  the  sea  in  a  state  of 
calmness,  the  moon  in  her  fullest  splendour ;  of  the  former 
it  is  said, 

'  thou  art  harmless  as  a  child 

Weary  with  joy,  and  reconciled 

For  sleep  to  change  its  play ; 

And  now  that  night  hath  stayed  thy  race, 

Smiles  wander  o'er  thy  placid  face 

As  if  thy  dreams  were  gay.' — Canto  1,  p.  6. 
Let  us  see  whether  we  can  recognize  the  delicacy  of  Pa- 
cock's  pencil  in  the  description  of  the  ship. 

'  And  lo  upon  the  murmuring  waves 

A  glorious  shape  appearing,  / 

A  broad  wing'd  vessel,  thro'  the  shower 

Of  glimmering  lustre  steering  ! 

As  if  the  beauteous  ship  enjoyed 

The  beauty  of  the  sea, 

She  lifteth  up  her  stately  head, 

And  saileth  joyfully. 

A  lovely  path  before  her  lies, 

A  lovely  path  behind ; 

She  sails  amid  the  loveliness 

Like  a  thing  with  heart  and  mind. 

Fit  pilgrim  through ^a  scene  so  fair, 

Slowly  she  beareth  on  ; 

A  glorious  phantom  of  the  d<!ep, 

Risen  up  to  meet  the  moon.' — Canto  1,  p.  8. 
This  passage,  though  some  few  lines  of  it  exhibit  con- 
siderable fancy,  is  open  to  many  objections.  The  word 
*  murmuring'  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  sea  in  the  ex- 
treme state  of  calmness  in  which  it  was  described  to  be. 
A  shower  of  glimmering  lustre  is  rather  beyond  oui? 
powers  of  imagination,  and  the  playing  on  the  words 
beauteous  and  lovely  is  an  affectation  in  poetry  of  which 
the  Latin  elegiac  writers  set  the  example,  and  which  has 
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been  followed  by  some  men  of  genius  of  our  own  country, 
but  which  has  never  conveyed  a  pleasing  sensation  to  our 
minds ;  we  regret  to  add  that  instances  of  this  practice 
recur  frequently  in  the  '  Isle  of  Palms.*     The  line 

'  Like  a  thing  with  heart  and  mind/ 
is  afterwards  followed  up  with 

'  For  an  Indian  isle  she  shapes  her  way 
With  constant  mind  both  night  and  day ; 
She  seems  to  hold  her  home  in  view, 
And  sails  as  if  the  path  she  knew; 
So  calm  and  stately  is  her  motion, 
Across  th'  unfathomed  trackless  ocean/ — P.  10. 
The  heroine  of  the  piece,  if  we  may  use  so  earthly  a  terra 
to  one  so  angelic,  is  described  as  a  lovelier  vision 
*  Than  bard  e'er  wo'o'd  in  fairy  lands, 
Or  faith  with  tranced  eye  adored 
Floating  around  our  dying  lord/ 
What  follows  is  less  original  in  simile,  but  by  its  new 
light,  has  every  claim  to  novelty. 

'  Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  she  grew 

By  the  side  of  a  lonesome  tower, 

Like  some  solitary  mountain  flower, 

Whose  veil  of  wiry  dew 

Is  only  touched  by  the  gales,  that  breathe 

O'er  the  blossoms  of  the  fragrant  heath, 

And  in  its  silence  melts  away 

With  those  sweet  things,  too  pure  for  earthly  day/ 

P.  17. 
It  would  be  unfair  not  to  introduce  this  lady's  compa- 
nion and  future  protector. 

'  The  broad  day-light  of  cloudless  truth, 

Like  a  sun-beam,  bathes  his  face 

Tho'  silent,  still  a  gracious  smile 

That  rests  upon  his  eyes  the  while, 

Bestows  a  speaking  grace ; 

That  smile  hath  might  of  magic  art 

To  sway  at  will  the  stoniest  heart, 

As  a  ship  obeys  the  gale, 

And  when  his  silver  voice  is  heard, 

The  coldest  blood  is  warmly  stirred, 

As  at  some  glorious  tale;  '  ? 

The  loftiest  spirit  never  saw 

This  youth  without  a  sudden  awe ; 

But  vain  the  transient  feeling  strove 

Against  the  stealing  power  of  love ; 

Soon  as  they  felt  the  tremor  cease, 

He  seem'd  the  very  heart  of  peaces 
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Majestic  to  the  bold,  and  high,     r 

Yet  calm  and  beauteous  to  a  woman's  eye  !* — P.  23. 
It  is  to  be  observed  of  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  evidently 
looks  upon  mankind  in  a  remarkably  favourable  and  com- 
placent light,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of  a 
coteinporary  poet,  whose  poem  we  examined  in  a  late 
number.  Mr.  Wilson's  present  poem  contains  in  all  but  four 
characters,  but  even  Cumberland  himself  could  not  have 
clothed  them  in  more  super-human  excellence ;  in  our  ex-> 
tracts  with  respect  to  two  of  them,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  their  exterior,  which  our  readers  however  may 
take  as  an  index  to  their  mental  qualities.  We  are  mis- 
taken if  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  more  than  a  man  of  genius,  a 
warm-hearted  benevolent  man.  The  passion  of  these  two 
persons  was  of  the  purest  sort. 

'  A  solemn  impulse  from  above 

All  earthly  hopes  forbade, 

And  with  a  pure  and  holy  flame 

As  if  in  truth  from  Heaven  she  came 

He  gazed  upon  the  maid.' — P.  25. 
The  storm  commences,  rather  sudden  and  unforeseen  to  be 
Bure.     The  ship  strikes  and  founders  as  quickly,  and 
1  The  ship  hath  melted  quite  away 
Like  a  struggling  dream  at  break  of  day.' — P.  36. 
The  second  canto  commences  with  rather  a  ludicrous  ex- 

Sostulation  of  the  poet's  to  the  moon,  for  her  absence 
uring  the  shipwreck ;  and  the  youth  who  is  saved,  be- 
fore he  has  well  recovered  his  recollection,  betrays  similar 
feelings  of  indignation  towards  the  sun. 

1  And  upwards  when  he  turns  his  sight 
Th'  unfeeling  sun  is  shining  bright 
And  strikes  him  with  a  sickening  light.' — Canto  2,  p.  45. 
The  woman,  who  was  likewise  saved,  assists  her  lover  in 
his  recovery.     The  supposed  (we  say  supposed,  for  this  is 
no  place  to  enter  into  the  question)  superiority  of  the 
female  mind  in  a  situation  which  admits  of  little  else  but 
despair,  is  nobly  described  in  the  following  lines. 
*  Sublime  is  the  faith  of  a  lonely  soul, 
In  pain  and  trouble  cherished ; 
Sublime  the  spirit  of  hope  that  lives, 
When  earthly  hope  is  perished. 
And  where  doth  that  blest  faith  abide  ? 
O  !  not  in  man's  stern  nature ;  human  pride 
Inhabits  there,  and  oft  by  virtue  led, 
Pride  tho'  it  be,  it  doth  a  "glory  shed, 
That  makes  the  world  we  mortal  beings  tread, 
In  chosen  spots,  resplendent  as  the  heaven ! 
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But  to  yon  gentle  maiden  turn, 
Who  never  for  herself  doth  mourn, 
And  own  that  faith's  undying  urn 
Is  but  to  woman  given. 
Now  that  the  shade  of  sorrow  falls 
Across  her  life,  and  duty  calls, 
Her  spirit  burns  with  a  fervent  glow,  / 

And  stately  thro'  the  gloom  of  woe 
Behold  her  altered  form  arise, 
Like  a  priestess  at  the  sacrifice/ — P.  57. 
The  ship's  boat,  which  had  separated  from  the  foundering 
vessel;  drifts  to  the  rock. 

'  It  is  the  same  which  used  to  glide 

When  the  wind  had  fallen  low, 

Like  a  child  along  its  parent's  side,  &c. 

*     *    *    The  oars  are  laid 
As  by  the  hand  of  pleasure 
Reposing  on  the  quiet  tide 
To  beat  a  gladsome  measure. 
The  dripping  sail  is  careless  tied 
Around  the  painted  mast, 
And  a  gaudy  flag  with  purple  glows 
Hung  up  in  sportive  joy  by  those 
Whose  sports  and  joys  are  past/ — P.  65. 
This  reminds  one  too  forcibly  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
friend  and  brother  poet.     The  lovers  embark  and  arrive 
at  the  Isle  of  Palms.     Here  the  poet  has  ample  room  for 
the  description  of  natural  scenery,  an  endless  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  fancy  ;  but  we  must  be  sparing ;  we  will 
take  two  instances  where  he  has  been  exuberant  in  the 
use  of  his  colouring. 

*  But  who  shall  dare  in  thought  to  paint 
Yon  fairy  water-fall  1 
Still  moistened  by  the  misty  showers 
From  fiery  red  to  yellow  soft  and  faint 
Fantastic  bands  of  fearless  flowers 
Sport  o'er  the  rocky  wall, 
And  even  through  the  shrouding  spray 
Whose  diamonds  glance  as  bright  as  they 
Float  birds  of  graceful  form,  and  gorgeous  plumes, 
Or  dazzling  white  as  snow; 
While  as  the  passing  sun  illumes 
The  river's  bed  in  silent  pride 
Spanning  the  cataract  roaring  wide 
Unnumbered  rainbows  glow/ — Canto  3.  p.  93. 
We  conclude  with  the  description  of  the  bower  in  which 
this  refined  couple  dwelt. 
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in  this  temperate  clime 


Fleet  passing  fleet,  the  noiseless  plumes  of  time 

Float  thro'  the  fragrance  of  the  sunny  air, 

One  little  month  seems  scarcely  gone, 

Since  in  a  vessel  of  their  own 

At  eve  they  landed  there. 

Thejr  bower  is. now  a  stately  bower, 

For  on  its  roof,  the  loftiest  flower 

To  bloom  so  lowly  grieves, 

And  up,  like  an  ambitious  thing, 

That  feareth  nought,  behold  it  spring, 
.    Till  it  meet  the  high  palm  leaves ; 

The  porch  is  opening  seen  no  more,, 

But  folded  up  with  blossoms  hoar, 

And  leaves  green  as  the  sea, 

And,  when  the  wind  hath  found  them  out, 

The  merry  waves  that  dancing  rout 

May  not  surpass  in  glee. 

About  their  home  so  little  art, 

They  seem  to  live  in  nature's  heart 

A  sylvan  court  to  hold  ;  \ 

In  a  palace  framed  of  lustre  green  , 

More  rare  than  to  the  bright  flower  queen 
_Was  ever  built  of  old/— P.  104. 
The  two  first  lines  bear  an  accidental  resemblance  to 
some  beautifully  turned  lines  of  Mr.  W.  Spencer's.  We 
have  done  enough  to  display  the  warm  fancy  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son ;  and  the  praise,  which  we  would  attach  to  this  exhi- 
bition of  his  talents,  must  be  qualified  by  a  rather  nicely 
drawn  distinction  between  that  which  is  due  to  the  rich  in- 
ventive powers  of  a  poet,  and  that  which  is  due  to  the  re- 
gular composition  we  entitle  a  poem.  We  have  forborn, 
as  was  our  intention,  from  offering  many  remarks  on  what 
is  called  the  conduct  of  this  latter,  and  we  feel  but  little 
inclination  to  undertake  such  a  task  in  this  place,  for  more 
reasons  than  one  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  that  we  are 
pretty  well  aware  how  little  public  criticism  would  effect 
with  the  author  himself,  nor  have  we  any  right  to  expect 
that  it  should  do  much;  and  secondly,  that  the  observations 
we  must  make,  would,  so  closely  resemble  those  which 
have  been  called  forth  in  examining  the  poems  of  some  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  fellow  poets,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  no- 
velty. We  shall  only  then  state  generally  that  his  faults 
as  we  consider  them  have  little  in  common  with  those  of 
Southey,  but  the  licence  which  he  assumes  in  his  metri- 
cal arrangement.      There  is  much  of  the  simplicity  of 
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Wordsworth  to  which  Montgomery  occasionally  approaches, 
a  species  of  simplicity  of  which  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  but  which  we  conceive  with  regard  to  these  two 
writers  may  be  said  at  different  times  to  degenerate  into 
two  different  defects,  the  one  an  insipid  childishness  al- 
most approaching  that  of  Phillips's  Pastorals ;  the  other 
which  we  know  not  how  to  characterize  by  any  other 
words  than  those  of  an  affected  meretricious  kind  of  sim- 
plicity.  Mr.  Wilson  is  more  open  to  the  charge  of  occa- 
sionally relapsing  into  the  latter  than  the  former  of  these 
defects,  and  yet  it  will  appear  ^strange  that  such  strange 
oppositions  of  taste  should  exist  in  the  same  mind ;  for 
there  are  times  when  Mr.  W.  almost  exceeds  our  most 
fanciful  modern  poet.  There  is  a  simplicity  of  cadence  in 
the  ballad  metre  w:hich  very  frequently  imposes  on  the 
mind,  and  what  would  appear  over-coloured  in  the  ten 
syllable  line,  will  pass  very  well  in  the  shorter  verse.  It 
is  necessary  to  abstract  sound  from  sense  to  ascertain  this 
effect,  and  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Wilson  would  trace  any  approach  to  Darwin. 

The  next  poem  in  place  and  length  is  entitled  c  The 
Angler's  Tent,'  in  reference  to  a  fishing  excursion  under* 
taken  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  others,  among 
the  Cumberland  lakes,  in  which  they  pitched  their  tent  on 
some  chosen  spot  for  the  night  after  the  amusements  and 
labours  of  the  day.  On  one  Sunday  evening  the  villagers 
of  some  parish  bordering  on  the  lakes,  crossed  the  water 
to  ascertain  the  reason  of  the  unusual  sight  which  they 
beheld  on  the  opposite  bank;  they  were  hospitably  regaled 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  angler's  tent,  which  simple  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  manners  of  the  rustic  guests, 
forms  the  ground-work  of  this  poem.  We  have  said  that 
one  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  Mr.  Wilson's  mind, 
as  shewn  by  his  muse,  is  that  of  looking  on  mankind  in  the 
most  favourable  light  possible.  His  pictures  of  rustic 
happiness  evince  this  benevolent  feeling  in  a  strongep 
manner  than  we  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  in  English 
poetry.  You  would  suppose  that  he  never  had  seen  a 
cottage  but  what  was  newly  thatched  and  whitewashed, 
no  paupers  but  with  ruddy  cheeks,  no  village  landscape 
but  in  the  broad  sun-shine  of  a  July  day.  What  a  con* 
trast  to  the  view  of  humanity  displayed  in  Crabbe ;  a 
poet  who  has  taken  out  his  pencil  to  sketch  the  country 
amid  the  rains,  fbgSj  and  miseries  of  November.  Which  ia 
the  most  enviable  turn  of  mind  the  greatest  sceptic  on  the 
minutest  trifles  could  not  hesitate  to  decide,  which  the 
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justest  view  of  our  own  species  humanity  shudders  to 
pronounce.  With  pleasure,  however,  do  we  embrace  the 
delusion,  and  not  without  a  hope  that  it  is  not  a  delusion, 
and  survey  pastoral  happiness  in  a  true  Arcadian  and  un- 
adulterated state  in  an  English  county,  and  certainly  if 
an  un  vitiated  state  of  manners  is  any  where  to  be  found 
among  our  peasantry,  we  know  no  spot,  where  we  could 
seek  for  it  with  a  greater  probability  of  success. 

Another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wilson's  muse,  and  it  is 
one  very  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  is  the  warmth  of  ad- 
miration which  he  feels  and  expresses  for  real  unaffected 
piety,  in  corroboration  of  which  we  need  refer  not  only 
to  the  few  characters  in  the  *  Isle  of  Palms,'  but  nearly 
to  every  one  of  the  miscellaneous  poems,  which  succeed  it. 
Without  the  slightest  approach  to  religious  cant,  he  gives 
to  piety  that  situation  among  the  virtues  of  man,  which  it 
ought  in  justice  to  assume,  and  with  a  man  who  views 
nature  with  the  eyes  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  views  her, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise;  it  is  the  natural  and  first  born 
offspring  of  simplicity  of  character  united  with  good 
sense.  To  an  author  then  who  seems  to  possess  these 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  who  adds  an  unusual 
warn.th  of  poetical  feeling  to  a  justness  of  conception,  un- 
affected piety  must  necessarily  appear  as  it  has  done  to 
our  poet.  It  has  been  observed,  and  very  truly  observed, 
that  the  modern  writers  of  the  best  ages,  fond  as  they 
have  been  of  classical  imitation,  in  irfany  points  have 
swerved  from  it,  in  no  one  more  than  in  considering  re- 
ligion and  piety  as  feelings  below  the  dignity  of  a  hero. 
In  antiquity  it  is  nearly  the  highest  praise ;  but  we  in  vain 
look  for  it  among  moderns.  Of  later  years  we  have  cer- 
tainly seen  more  of  it,  but  not  often  in  the  unaffected  way 
in  which  we  should  have  wished  to  see  it  introduced.  We 
think  we  may  safely  say  that  in  many  parts  of  this  volume, 
particularly  in  the  pieces  entitled  c  The  lines  on  Miss  E. 
Smith,'  <  The  Hermitage,'  and  the  lines  on  Grahame,  the 
author  l  of  the  Sabbath,'  it  is  introduced  fully  as  we  could 
wish.  Let  the  poets  of  our  day  recollect  that  no  ancient 
history  or  poetry,  either  furnisnes  a  superior  or  more  aw- 
fully striking  instance  of  piety  than  that  shewn  by  a  Chris- 
tian hero,  by  Lord  Nelson,  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile. 
But  of  this  enough ;  we  regret  that  our  limits  prohibit  us 
from  making  extracts  from  the  minor  poems,  particularly 
from  some  of  those  in  the  regular  ten  syllable  metre,  in 
which,  though  we  are  in  some  places  offended  by  the  au- 
thor's notions  of  simplicity,  there  is  much  less  of  those 
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peculiarities  which  we  have  just  noticed  than  in  the  Isle  of 
Palms. 

Mr.  Wilson  deserves  our  thanks  for  giving  us  a  volume 
without  the  modern  make-weight  additions  of  preface  and 
notes. 


Art.  III.  —  Geographical,  Commercial,  and  Political 
Essays  ;  including  Statistic  Details  of  various  Countries. 
London,  Longman,  1812,  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

THESE  essays  are  said  to  have  been 
c  selected  from  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts  which  are  in 
possession  of  the  editor.  They  were  written,'  says  he,  ■  by  a 
gentleman  who  will  not  allow  him  to  mention  his  name,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  as  the  different  subjects  of  which  they 
treat,  were  suggested  to,  his  mind  by  his  diversified  reading,  by 
the  passing  events,  to  which  they  allude,  or  by  the  accidental  re- 
lations of  travellers,  merchants,  and  ship  owners,  with  whom  his 
residence  in  a  large  commercial  city  enabled  him  to  converse/ 

The  author  of  these  essays,  whoever  he  may  be,  appears 
to  be  a  person  of  eager  curiosity  and  extensive  informa- 
tion; his  manner  of  communicating  it,  though  a  little  too 
metaphorical,  is,  upon  the  whole,  lively  and  interesting. 
The  bill  of  fare,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  volume, 
offers  a  varied  treat  to  the  reader,  from  which  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  select  some  portions  which,  if  they  do  not  in- 
struct, are  likely  to  amuse. 

The  cheapness  of  food  in  a  country  where  the  population 
is  so  redundant  as  in  that  of  China,  is  a  fact,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  is  a  panegyric  on  the  frugal  habits  and 
persevering  industry  of  the  people. 

■  Mr.  Redford  informed  me/  says  the  author  of  this  work/ 
'  that  when  he  smuggled  goods  under  a  Mahometan  garb,  beard, 
and  dialect,  into  Chinching  and  Emoy,  Ports  in  Fo-Kien,  north 
of  the  province  of  Canton,  he  bought  the  same  fowl  for  6d.  for 
which  he  should  have  been  charged  2s.  6d.  if  known  to  be  an 
English  Super-cargo/ 

'  Mr.  Redford  informed  me,  that  in  every  hovel  in  the  villages 
which  he  entered,  a  long  perch  for  fowls  extended  across  each 
room,  and  an  additional  spout  was  attached  to  it,  in  which  the 
dung  might  be  carefully  preserved.  The  manure  was  daily  em- 
ployed in  the  garden,  or  sold  to  a  tradesman  or  a  peasant.  Rice 
and  millet,  a  fowl  and  curry,  formed  the  luxurious  meal  of  the 
family :  the  refuse  and  the  fragments  of  these  grains  richly  fed 
the  domestic   poultry.     These   habits   of  economy,    and  this 
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abundance  of  provision  were  not  circumstances  confined  to  the 
country ;  they  were  as  general  in  the  seaports  of  Fo-Kien.  A 
tailor  or  a  cordwainer  dined  on  a  turkey;  or  pullet/ 

At  p.  86,  of  this  volume,  we  have  a,  short  account  of 
Ragusa.  The  author  tells  us,  that  he  derived  the  in- 
formation which  is  contained  in  this  account,  from  a  cap- 
tain belonging  to  that  island  who  visited  Hull  in  1800. 
Ragusa  forms  a  part  of  Dalmatia  in  European  Turkey. 
1  Its  length  from  north  to  south  in  a  direct  line  is  about  100 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  18  or  20.'  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  sterile,  but  the 
vallies  produce  corn  and  a  variety  of  fruits.  This  little 
state  is  remarkable  for  having  c  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence,' and  '  enjoyed  the  most  profound  tranquillity 
for  the  space  of  1000  years  with  only  one  small  interrup- 
tion.' We  hardly  know  whether  it  be  correct  to  call  a 
atate  independent  which  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Turk.  Ragusa  is  at  present  subject  to  the  French,  and 
gives  the  title  of  duke  to  one  of  Bonaparte's  generals. 
Marmont  has  this  honorary  appellation. 

'  Felonious  crimes,'  says  the  author,  whose  account  of  Ra- 
gusa we  must  not  forget  to  have  been  composed  in  1800,  '  are 
scarcely  known  amongst  them,  though  about  two  years  ago  a 
Venetian,  who  came  to  settle  in  Ragusa,  committed  a  murder, 
for  which  he  was  hanged  the  same  afternoon,  but  as  they  have 
no  public  executioner  in  the  whole  country,  he  was  taken  to  a 
Turkish  market  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  gratuity  of  about 
five  guineas  was  given  to  a  Turk  to  perform  the  execution. 

*  The  only  revenue  of  the  government  arises  from  custom- 
house duties  on  shipping  and  merchandize,  out  of  which  they 
pay  the  clergy  the  greatest  part  of  their  salaries,  maintain  free- 
schools  all  over  the  nation,  and  provide  physicians  to  attend  the 
sick  and  administer  medicines  without  any  charge  to  their 
patients. 

*  The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the 
church  is  governed  by  an  archbishop,  who  is  chosen  by  the 
nobles  and  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

4  Divine  service  is  read  in  Latin  in  all  the  churches,  and  the 
people  are  allowed  the  free  use  of  the  Bible,  the  Inquisition  being 
altogether  unheard  of. 

'  The  people  pay  but  a  very  small  contribution  to  the  clergy, 
they  being  (as  before  observed),  principally  maintained  by  go- 
vernment. 

'  Their  schools  are  all  free,  and  maintained  at  the  expence  of 
the  state  :  in  them  are  taught  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  &c. 
with  the  Latin  and  Italian  languages ;  but  the  language  spoken 
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all  over  the  country  is  Sclavonian  (or  what  the  captain  calls 
Hilderic.) 

'  The  government  select  some  of  the  most  promising  youths 
from  among  the  commonalty,  and  send  them  to  the  Universities 
of  Sienna,  Naples,  Florence,  Bologna,  &c.  to  study  physic,  after 
which  they  are  employed  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  nation,  to 
attend  the  sick  and  administer  medicines  all  over  their  do- 
minions. 

'  The  Raguseans  appear  to  be  exemplary  in  their  moral  de- 
portment, as  well  as  remarkable  for  peace  and  friendship: 
drunkenness  is  accounted  scandalous  among  them,  and  not  often 
seen/     *     *     * 

At  p.  101,  we  have  an  account  of  La  Plata  by  Captain 
Wallis,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  while  off 
Monte  Video  in  the  American  war,  and  died  at  Hull  in 
1809.  From  this  account,  we  select  the  following*,  in 
which  there  appears  to  be  some  exaggeration.  The  author 
says,  that  the  Spanish  priests  give  '  no  quarter  to  a  captive 
Indian  unless  he  will  become  a  Catholic'  He  says,  that 
the  wild  horses 

1  amount  to  millions.  Frequently  you  pass  through  thirty-five 
miles  in  extent,  composed  of  the  same  herd  of  horses  and  black 
cattle,  as  you  travel  through  this  level  region,  extending  over 
350  miles,  without  a  hill,  a  tree,  or  a  bush :  it  is  a  plain,  waving 
with  white  rich  clover,  nearly  a  yard  high ;  the  black  cattle 
trampling,  and  feeding  on  it,  and  horses  and  swine  mixed  with 
them. 

•  The  captain  was  marched  1250  miles  due  west,  into  the  pro- 
vince and  large  town  of  Mondoza,  under  the  hills  of  Chili :  on 
every  side  of  a  hill,  and  over  every  plain  he  saw  the  same  herbage, 
the  same  unnumbered  flocks  and  herds.  The  native  wild  Indians 
are  tall,  active,  and  light :  they  ride  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
armed  with  a  spear,  which  they  use  for  a  whip,  and  with  a  gun  : 
if  they  are  more  numerous  than  the  Spaniards,  they  engage  them ; 
if  fewer,  they  escape  by  flight,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
fastnesses.  A  company  of  Spanish  cavalry  often  ride  in  pursuit 
of  them  a  whole  fortnight,  but  being  loaded  with  a  saddle,  which 
weighs  20lb.  and  with  powder  and  arms,  they  are  easily  out- 
stripped in  speed.' 

*  The  country  is  very  thinly  peopled  ;  but  its  trade  has  been 
very  much  cramped  by  the  exactions  of  the  officers  and  the 
priests.  If  a  planter  reap  10  bushels  of  fine  wheat  (and  they 
only  eat  the  best),  nine  go  to  the  above.  Hence  the  Spaniards  have 
long  been  prepared  for  a  revolt.  All  the  goods  of  Europe  are 
there  sold  at  from  500  to  1000  per  cent,  above  the  European 
prices.  In  the  interior,  however,  they  live  luxuriously  from  their 
own  farms:  many  only  reap  half  of  their  wheat :  it  is  useless  to 
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them.  Oats  and  rye  they  do  not  sow ;  for  the  wild  horse  is 
broken  when  he  is  wanted,  vand,  when  no  longer  required,  is 
turned  loose  into  the  plains.  Winter  is  unknown :  the  warmth 
is  not  entirely  as  great  as  that  of  Spain :  during  three  years,  he 
only  saw  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  and  it  melted  at  sun- 
rise. The  plains  and  woods  enjoy  a  perpetual  verdure :  for  a 
succession  of  grasses  and  leaves  take  the  place  of  those  which 
decay.  Near  the  towns,  the  cattle  are  marked  in  the  horn  by 
the  owner ;  and  are  soon  mixed  with  the  innumerable  herds. 
In  the  interior,  a  planter  often  knows  not  the  real  number  of  his 
cattle,  nor  the  miles  of  his  vast  estate.  Near  the  towns,  a  hunter 
or  rather  butcher  is  sent  out,  in  the  season  to  kill;  he  jirks  the 
flesh,  i.  e.  cuts  it  into  circular  steaks,  two  inches  thick,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  beast ;  hangs  it  in  this  circular  form  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  on  the  pole  with  which  he  rides,  dries  it, 
and  on  his  return  it  is  put  into  his  store :  it  will  keep  for  12 
mouths.  It  could  therefore  be  exported  to  the  West-Indian 
Islands,  cheap,  and  in  amazing  quantities/ 

'  A  quarter  of  a  cow  sells  in  Buenos  Ayres  at  two  shillings : 
the  butcher  will  not  cut  off  half  a  quarter.  A  family  and  their 
negroes,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  are  brought  from  the  Bra- 
silian  Portuguese,  eat  part  of,  and  cast  the  major  part  of  it  every 
three  days  out  of  the  window  into  the  street.  If  rats  were  not 
their  scavengers,  these  offals  would  cause  an  infection.  The 
people  are  dirty;  the  streets,  though  wide,  are  not  paved  nor 
lighted  ;  the  back  river  of  Buenos  Ayres  renders  the  town  plen- 
tiful in  provision,  as  well  as  healthy :  in  spring,  you  feel  a  con- 
striction in  the  chest  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  no  agues.  The 
captain  saw  peaches  shot  into  the  market-place,  like  our  turnips, 
and  as  cheap.  Grapes  grow  in  the  open  air  at  every  cottage, 
but  no  sugar  is  made  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Brasils/ 

At  p.  120,  we  have  some  details  relative  to  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  of  General  Whitelocke  against  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  officer  extols  the  humanity  which  the  Catholic 
priests  at  Buenos  Ayres  shewed  to  the  prisoners  and 
wounded  of  the  British  army.  The  following  deserves 
particular  attention. 

'  The  idea  of  difference  in  religion  appeared  to  have  no  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  word  Heretic  was 
never  mentioned ;  though  the  Spaniards  were  universally  sur- 
prised at  being  told,  that  the  English  were  Christians* 

'  I  never  heard  any  worse  term  applied  to  the  English  by  the 
lowest  Spaniard  than  picaros'  (rogues),  '  an  appellation  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  many  of  them  richly  deserved.  The  Eng- 
lish invariably  behave  ill  in  Catholic  countries,  and  are  too 
stupid  to  see  the  forbearance  bordering  on  compassion,  which 
foreigners  exercise  towards  them.    I  never  felt  a  compliment 
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more  sensibly,  than  when  a  Spaniard  said  to  me  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
Ao,  no,  Sir,  you  have  neither  the  looks  nor  the  manners  of  an 
Englishman.  The  Spanish  character  never  shone  brighter,  nor 
has  the  English  often  looked  more  contemptible,  than  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  When  the  English  were  embarking  on  the  pier  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  Spaniards  were  thrusting  little  bottles  of  spirits, 
&c.  into  their  hands  by  way  of  taking  a  friendly  leave,  I  heard 
the  English  soldiers  muttering  to  themselves — D — n  your  eyes, 
if  we  had  had  a  little  better  luck,  what  a  sacking  we'd  have  given 
you:    . 

At  p.  130,  we  meet  with  some  interesting  remarks  on  the 
manners  and  state  of  the  interior  of  Russia,  *  which  were 
related  in  company  or  written  in  a  journal  by  two  intelli- 
gent ship-owners,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Samuel  Standige  and 
Mr.  Atkinson,  both  of  Hull ;  who  wrere  both  sent  to  a  vil- - 
lage  south  of  Moscow.'  The  great  evil  in  Russia  is  the 
vassalage  of  the  peasantry.  The  boor  is  bought  and  sold 
like  the  stock  on  the  farm.  He  cannot  remove  without  the 
permission  of  his  lord  from  the  place  of  his  birth ;  but 
must,  in  some  measure,  vegetate  where  he  is  fortuitously 
placed,  with  hardly  any  more  loco-motion  than  a  tree.  What 
more  than  any  thing  else  stimulates  the  industry  and  in- 
fuses a  generous  apdour  into  the  bosom  of  man  is  the  hope 
of  bettering  his  condition.  But  the  Russian  boor  is 
generally  without  this  hope  ;  nor  has  he  any  thing  to  be- 
queath to  his  children  but  his  poverty  and  despair. 

The  Russian  boors  are  represented  as  so  indolent,  that 
nothing  but  fear  can  stimulate  their  activity^  and  nothing 
but  force  induce  them  to  toil.  But  is  this  at  all  extraor- 
dinary ?  Or  can  it  be  otherwise,  where  the  individual 
cannot  improve  his  circumstanced  by  exertion;  and  when, 
whatever  may  be  his  pains,  he  is  not  to  be  benefited  in 
proportion  to  the  fruits  of  his  industry  ?  When  this  is 
not  the  case,  who  can  wonder,  that  the  Russian  boors  are 
idle,  and  that  thievish  habits  accompany  that  idleness  ? 
How  can  a  sense  of  .probity  germinate  ijv  such  a  situation  ? 
It  has  no  soil  congenial  to  its  growth/  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  the  ananas  spontaneously  springing  up  in 
the  frost  of  the  Siberian  wilds. 

At  p.  153,  it  is  said,  that  <  the  Petersburg!!  barracks 
were  built  to  contain  90,000  soldiers;'  *  *  *  i  They  are 
airy  and  uniform.'  All  this  maybe  true;  but  who  that 
loves  liberty  will  coincide  with  the  author  in  the  following  ? 
*  England  ought  to-  expend  millions  of  pounds  in  similar 
structures.''  *  *  *  England  has  already  expended  some 
unprofitable  millions  in  such  structures ,  and  her  ministers 

Ciut.  Rey.  Vol.  2,  September,  1812.    '    ,    S 
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have  manifested  no  unwillingness  to  cover  London  with 
barracks  according  to  the  dimensions  of  those  in  the 
Russian  capital. 

The  writer  says :  6  A  foolish  law  has  been  enacted  by 
Alexander,  by  which  the  nobility  can  sell  their  estates ; 
and  the  trading  or  financial  rank  can  purchase.'  Instead 
of  deeming  this  a  ioolish  law,  we  rather  consider  it  as 
highly  expedient  and  wise  in  every  point  of  view.  It  will 
accelerate,  more  than  any  thing  else,  the  improvement  of 
the  Russian  territory,  break  the  chains  of  feudal  barbarism, 
and  promote  the  interests  of  civilization. 

Some  observations  on  Poland,  Livonia,  and  Russia,  are 
given  from  the  communications  of  Mr.  Brookes,  the  cele- 
brated collector  of  animals,  who  led,  during  three  years, 
a  sort  of  wild  romantic  life  in  those  parts  of  Europe. 

'  He  slept  with  his  company  of  one  hundred  Polanders,  under 
trees  or  in  their  branches :  he  drew  his  provision  from  the  beast* 
of  the  chace  which  he  pursued  and  took.  Hares  and  pheasants, 
so  valuable  in  England,  are  incredibly  abundant  in  a  region  so 
thinly  peopled.  The  larger  species  of  the  deer,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  extant  in  Lapland  alone ;  the  aur-ox,  which  once 
roamed  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain ;  the  hermaphrodite  bulls,  which 
are  found  in  countries  rilled  with  wild  creatures,  who  copulate 
according  to  the  appetites  of  nature,  not  by  the  direction  and 
choice  of  a  farmer,  or  a  grazier,  intent  on  the  improvement  of 
his  breed,  and  the  selection  of  pairs,  and  who  hence  create  a 
dog-fox,  or  a  wolf-dog,  from  the  mixture  of  the  two  apparently 
different  races,  these  he  wished  to  discover  and  to  import  to 
London.  With  this  view  he  literally  swept  the  woods  with  one 
hundred  followers  and  troops  of  dogs.  His  followers  received 
no  wages  but  brandy  and  tobacco  :  their  time  was  of  no  value, 
and  hunting  was  the  pastime  or  the  business  of  their  life. 

'  The  interval  which  lies  between  the  wide  forests,  is  laid  out 
in  corn,  and  the  corn  is  most  prolific.  From  the  summits  of 
their  few  hills,  the  scenery  is  rich  and  delightful.  A  region  of 
30  miles  (of  fields  or  inclosures  they  have  no  knowledge),  is 
frequently  covered,  within  one  view,  with  a  waving  harvest.  The 
villages  are  distant,  and  the  villagers  (as  in  Ireland,  or  Southern 
France,  mutually  migrate,  to  assist  a  neighbouring  hamlet ;  they 
sleep  in  that  harvest  land,  and  move  in  a  circuit  through  the 
country  :  without  such  reciprocal  assistance,  the  present  quan- 
tities of  Polish  corn  could  not  be  raised  or  exported.  The  cli- 
mate, in  autumn,  is  hot ;  rain  during  three  months  is  not  known  ; 
the  wheat  is  shorn,  but  is  not  stacked  or  sheaved,  till  it  be 
.  sledged  to  the  peasant's  warehouse  and  threshery.  Yet  it  is 
there  so  admirably  dried,  as  to  be  preserved  from  heating  or 
mildew,  and  to  be  proper  for  food  at  the  end  of  ten  years ;  the 
grain  preserved  so  great  a  length  of  time,  would  not  produce  as 
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seed.  Of  wheat  an  infinite  mass  could  be  cultivated,  if  the 
tillers  were  encouraged  and  rewarded.  But  in  this  fertile  dis- 
trict, all  the  natives,  from  the  despotic,  or  feudal  nature  of  their 
laws,  are  incredibly  poor/ 

The  great  error  of  the  Polish  revolutionists  in  the  time 
of  Kosciusko  was  not  to  restore  personal  liberty  to  the 
serfs  or  vassals  of  the  nobles.  If  this  had  been  done,  the 
revolution,  to  which  we  allude,  would  probably  have  had 
a  more  prosperous  issue,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
despotism  to  crush  it  in  its  germ.  Bonaparte,  who  owes 
his  success  to  the  folly  of  his  enemies  as  much  as  to  his  own 
sagacity,  has  adopted  the  wise,  and  indeed,  in  this  instance, 
generous  policy  of  breaking  the  galling  fetters  of  Polish 
vassalage ;  and  of  restoring  the  numerous  slaves  of  that 
neglected  region  to  the  rights  of  men.  If  the  following 
account  have  been  true,  we  hope  at  least  that  in  future  it 
will  rather  be  the  representation  of  what  has  been  than 
of  what  is,  or  can  be.  c  A  Polish  baron,  or  proprietor, 
will  pass  by  a  hovel  filled  with  the  children  of  his  boors, 
and  will  offer  an  Englishman  any  of  the  boys  or  girls  in 
exchange  for  a  pointer  dog.' 

At  p.  180  we  have  some  particulars  of  the  present  state 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  were  related  to  the  author  by 
Mr.  Marsden,  the  chaplain,  in  February,  1809. 

'  All  our  officers,  civil,  or  military,  or  naval,'  says  Mr.  Mars- 
den, *  trade  and  profit  to  a  large  extent.  All  keep  mistresses, 
who  open  shops  and  often  retail  spirits.  Rum,  which  costs  to 
them  from  an  American  ship,  4s.  or  t>s.  a  gallon,  they  resell  at 
£7.  They  often  monopolize  tea  and  sugar,  and  sell  each  for  £3 
a  lb.' 

Mr.  Marsden  represents  the  colony  as  i  in  want  of  a 
thousand  women.'  He  states  that  '  at  present  the  males 
are  to  the  females  as  three  to  one.'  He  adds  that  he 
hoped  to  '  carry  out  some  females  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital.'  He  says  that  c  16,000  hogs'  were  drowned  by 
an  inundation  of  the  Hawkesbury  river,  which  rose  '  sixty 
feet  high.' 

In  a  letter  describing  the  occurrences  of  the  year  1798, 
Norfolk  island  is  represented  as 

*  a  perfect  image  of  paradise.'  *  *  *  « The  annual  harvest 
of  wheat  is  double :  limes  are  so  exuberant,  that  the  governor 
from  the  same  tree  plucked  sixteen  pecks  of  ripe,  and  left  upon 
it  a  greater  proportion  of  green,  fruit.  Pomegranates,  melons, 
figs,  and  the  sugar-cane  are  there  equally  prolific.  Though  its 
circumference  be  merely  seven  leagues,  or  twenty-eight  miles,  it 
contains  1200  settlers,  or  reformed  farmers,  and  enjoys  a  staU 
of  cultivation  equal  to  the  West  India  islands/ 
i  S  2 
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In  other  parts  of  this  volume  we  have  some  miscella* 
neous  information  respecting  America.  Part  of  this  is» 
said  to  be  from  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Simpson. 
From  his  description  we  select  the  few  following  particu- 
lars. 

'In  the  Southern  States,  girls  eleven  or  twelve  years  old 
marry ;  if  they  are  unmarried  at  fourteen,  they  consider  it  as 
old  maidism.  The  American  wives  are  generally  slatterns  and 
sluttish ;  they  know  little  of  housewifery.' 

'The  labourers  are  universally  impudent ;  the  servants  are 
rude.  You  must  expect  to  meet  liberty  and  equality  in  every 
department.  The  innkeepers  will  not,  if  they  be  seen,  or  it  be 
day-light,  saddle  your  horse,  lest  it  should  appear  servility,  nor 
hold  your  stirrup,  though  they  may  keep  no  ostler,  nor  clean 
your  shoes.  Yet  the  inns  are  wretched  ;  you  sleep  with  several 
men  in  the  same  garret,  you  stye  in  the  same  room.  You  can- 
not order  a  separate  dinner,  you  dine  at  the  vulgar  ordinary/ 

Mr.  Simpson  says  that  in  America,  {  if  a  bill  be  returned 
protested,  the  merchant's  credit  is  not  injured;  (how  can 
this  be  ?)  the  fact  is  so  frequent.'  Must  not  the  frequency 
of  the  fact,  supposing  it  true,  soon  cut  up  all  credit  by  the 
roots  ?  Mr.  Simpson  says,  '  the  congress  make  laws,  but 
cannot  execute  them.'  This  does  not  appear  true  any 
more  than  the  assertion  which  follows  in  an  adjoining  pa- 
ragraph, that  the  country  c  cannot  go  to  war,'  because  it 
'  hates  the  payment  of  taxes.'  That  it  hates  the  payment 
of  taxes  we  have  no  doubt,  and  so  do  all  other  countries ; 
but  the  war-mania  may,  notwithstanding,  unfortunately 
seize  the  republic  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  mo- 
narchical governments  of  Europe.  If  the  war  which  has 
lately,  and  we  think  rashly,  been  proclaimed  against  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States,  should  be  resolutely  per- 
sisted in,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  its  effects.  But  it 
must  certainly  tend  greatly  to  retard  the  rapidly  progres- 
sive prosperity  of  the  United  Ststes,  and  perhaps  to  make 
a  breach  in  the  federal  union. 

Mr.  Simpson  says, 
}  I   landed    near  the  river  Delaware,  and  travelled    by   land. 
The  poorest  farmers  are  sensible,  fluent,  and  artful :  beyond 
the  same  class  in  Old  England:  all  have  received  a  tolerable, 
i.  e.  an  English  education.' 

This  is, consonant  to  what  we  have  said  in  another 
place,  that  the  mass  of  the  American  population  is  well 
informed,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  government,  favour- 
ing an  unrestrained  discussion  of  the  public  interest,  and 
an  unrestrained  expression  of  public  opinion,  tends  very 
powerfully  to  promote  intellectual  improvement,  and  to 
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raise  the  general  mass  of  society  above  the  level  of  that 
mental  culture,  which  is  found  in  countries  which  are  less 
free.  We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  this 
work. 


Art.  IV. — Allan's  Lives  of  Selden  and  Usher, 

(Concluded  from  the  last  Number.) 

THE  life  of  Usher  in  this  volume  is,  upon  the  whole, 
a  much  more  pleasing  performance  than  that  of  Selden. 
It  is  not  perhaps  better  written,  but  the  circumstances  of 
the  narrative  excite  more  interest. 

Usher  is  one  of  the  men  of  whose  birth,  Ireland,  fertile 
in  genius,  and  not  sterile  in  learning,  may  justly  be  proud. 
Usher,  like  Selden,  contributed  not  only  to  exalt  the 
learning  of  his  country,  but  that  of  his  age ;  and  at  once 
to  raise  both  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation.  This  is 
high  praise,  and  what  cannot  fairly  be  claimed  by  many 
of  the  names  in  the  literary  history  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country.  But  it  is  a  meed  at  which  every  one,  who  writes 
under  the  impulse  of  any  nobler  feeling  than  that  of  va- 
nity or  avarice,  or  of  low  and  evanescent  gratification, 
ought  to  aim.  And  though  of  those,  who  in  mental  or  in 
moral  culture,  in  science  or  in  art,  aspire  to  perfection  of 
product,  and  to  sublimity  of  effect,  the  majority  may  be 
frustrated  in  the  attempt,  or  disappointed  in  the  hope,  they 
will  certainly  advance  much  farther  beyond  the  level  of 
their  natural  inferiority,  than,  if  they  had  made  mediocrity 
either  of  talent  or  of  workmanship,  the  object  of  pursuit, 
or  the  boundary  of  desire. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  being  informed  that  Usher 
exhibited  an  early  '  aptitude  for  instruction  ;'  but  it  does 
excite  our  wonder  when  we  are  told  that  he  was  taught  to 
read  '  by  two  maternal  aunts,  who  were  both  blind  from 
infancy.'  In  his  thirteenth  year  he  became  a  student  in 
the  university  of  Dublin.  In  this  commencement  of  his 
literary  career,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered'a  propensity 
not  only  for  writing  verses,  but  for  playing  cards.  This 
last  inclination^  even  if  it  be  not  a  misrepresentation,  does 
not  appear  to  have  ripened,  as  it  too  often  does,  into  a 
habit  of  idleness  and  frivolity. 

The  passion  of  Usher  for  historical  studies  is  said  to 
have  been  first  produced  by  the  fortuitous  perusal  of  the 
following  sentence  :  <  Nescire  quid  antea  quam  natus  sis 
accident,  id  est,  semper  esse  puerum/  which  made  such 
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a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  at  the  time,  that  historical 
research  became,  from  that  period,  his  favourite  pursuit. 
Great  events  in  the  lives  of  individuals  seem  often  to- 
hinge  on  the  minutiaB  of  accidental  occurrence  ;  for,  in  re- 
gulating the  vicissitudes  of  life,  Providence,  as  Bacon  re- 
marks, sometimes  causes  great  weights  to  hang  on  small 
wires.  But  where  apparently  trivial  circumstances,  like 
that  which  we  have  mentioned,  determine  the  predominant 
propensity  of  the  individual,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
always  act  on  a  predisposed  state  of  body  or  of  mind. 
The  stimulus,  though  seemingly  small,  operates  with  more 
than  usual  energy,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  tem- 
perament of  extraordinary  excitability. 

Living  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of  nations  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  the  controversial  points,  which  were  agitated  be- 
tween the  Papists  and  the  Protestants,  a  man  like  Usher, 
studious  of  truth,  and  indefatigable  in  research,  was  not 
likely  to  remain  indifferent  to  questions  of  so  much  mo- 
ment, or  to  be  a  calm  spectator  of  tlfe  polemical  feuds  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  order  to  be  able  the  more  tho- 
roughly to  canvass  the  high  claims  of  antiquity,  which  are 
so  strenuously  pleaded  lor  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  Usher  resolved  not  merely  superficially  to  glance 
over,  but  attentively  to  read  through  the  massy  folios  of 
the  fathers  of  the  church ;  and  in  this  laborious  under- 
taking, in  which  he  could  not  have  been  much  cheered  by 
any  other  sensation  than  the  love  of  truth,  he  employed 
no  small  portion  of  eighteen  years  of  his  valuable  life. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Usher  c  succeeded  to  an 
estate  of  considerable  value;'  but,  supposing  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  it,  from  some  circumstances  of  perplexity  in 
which  it  was  involved,  would  occasion  a  greater  deduction 
from  the  time  which  he  wished  to  devote  to  his  intellectual 
improvement,  than  he  felt  it  right  to  permit,  he  resigned 
the  '  inheritance  to  his  brother,  reserving  for  himself  only 
as  much  as  would  decently  maintain  him  at  college,  and 
supply  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books.'  This  act  evinced 
a  sublimity  of  mind  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  it  may 
be  ranked  amongst  those  prodigies  of  disinterestedness  by 
which  humanity  has  sometimes  shown  its  superiority  to 
any  base  and  sordid  considerations,  and  its  affinity  to  the 
spirits  of  a  higher  sphere. 

That  Usher  did  not  take  the  step,  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  either  through  ignorance  or  incapacity  in  mat- 
ters of  business,  c  was  proved,'  says  Dr.  Aikin,  6  by  his 
drawing  up  a  correct  account  of  the  estates  and  leases  left 
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by  liis  father,  with  a  statement  of  all  the  suits  and  encum- 
brances annexed  to  the  property.' 

The  early  maturity  of  talents  which,Usher  had  displayed 
caused  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  to  admit  him  into  holy 
orders  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  he  soon  shewed 
with  what  effect  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  fathers,  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  impugned 
the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  church. 

In  1603,  Usher  was  sent  to  England  on  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  missions  which  can  happen  to  a  literary  man. 
He  was  deputed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Chaloner  to  visit 
this  country,  in  order  to  purchase  books  for  the  library  of 
the  college  in  Dublin.  For  this  purpose,  the  English 
troops,  then  serving  in  Ireland,  had,  with  a  liberality  of 
which  there  are  few  similar  instances,  subscribed  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  After  this  period,  Usher  appears  to 
have  made  repeated  visits  to  England  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  antiquaries 
of  the  time.  During  his  intervals  of  residence  in  this 
country,  he  is  said  to  have  passed  one  of  the  summer 
months  at  Oxford,  and  another  at  Cambridge,  and  to  have 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in  the  metropolis,  where 
he  was  most  frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary. 

In  1615,  the  Irish  clergy  determined  to  vindicate  their 
rights  as  an  independent  establishment,  and  accordingly 
drew  up  a  set  of  articles  of  religion  for  their  own  church. 
They  were  chiefly  indebted  to  Usher  for  the  composition 
of  this  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline  for  the  use  of  his 
native  church.  The  articles  which  were  drawn  up  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  four; 
and,  in  them  the  favourite  doctrines  of  Calvin  respecting 
predestination  and  election,  in  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  begun  to  relax  its  faith,  were  asserted  without 
any  ambiguity  or  reserve.  From  the  period  of  the  re- 
storation, the  Irish  clergy  have  subscribed  the  thirty-nine 
articles  of  the  English  church,  instead  of  the  one  hundred 
.and  four,  in  the  composition  of  which>  Usher  had  so  im- 
portant a  share. 

Usher  appears  to  have  been  a  rigid  follower  of  Calvin 
in  his  views  of  the  Christian  scheme ;  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  beheld  with  indifference  the 
progress  which  Arminianism  made  in  England  under  the 
protecting  auspices  of  Laud ;  who  had  the  good  or  the 
evil  fortune  to  propagate  the  mode  of  faith  which  he  es- 
poused under  the  shadow  of  the  royal  authority.     «  When 
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Dr.  George  Downham,  Bishop  of  Derry  had  published  a 
book  in  Ireland  against  the  Arminians,'  Laud,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  force  the  most  compendious  way  of 
promoting  conviction,  procured  an  order  from  the  king 
for  the  suppression  of  all  the  copies  of  this  obnoxious 
publication.  Even  Usher,  when  primate  of  Ireland,  was 
sufficiently  obsequious  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  Laud, 
announced  to  him  in  the  king's  name,  to  suppress  the 
Bishop  of  Derry's  book,  though  he  entirely  approved  the 
system  which  it  maintained.  But  Usher,  though  a  Cal- 
vinist,  was  an  advocate  for  an  unconditional  submission  to 
the  sovereign. 

During  the  residence  of  Usher  in  England  in  1625,  he 
received  in  November  in  that  year,  N 

'  an  invitation  from  John  Lord  Mordaunt,  afterwards  the  first 
earl  of  Peterborough,  to  come  to  his  seat  at  Drayton  in  North- 
amptonshire, for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  disputation  on  the 
points  in  controversy  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land.    His  lordship  was  a  zealous  catholic ;  and  his  lady,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Howard  Lord   Effingham,   an  equally 
zealous  protestant,  being  extremely  desirous  of  converting  her 
husband,  had  chosen  Usher  for  her  champions     The  catholic 
advocate  was  an  English  Jesuit,  who  had  changed  his  real  name 
of  ROckwood  for  that  of  Beaumont,  and  was  Lord  Mordaunt's 
confessor.     Usher  complied  with  the  invitation,   and  the  confe- 
rence lasted  three  days,  five  hours  in  each  day,  he  acting  as  the 
opponent.     On  the  fourth,  when  the  Jesuit  was  to  have  assumed 
that  part,  an  excuse  was  received  from  him,  implying  that  all  hi* 
arguments  had  entirely  slipped  from  his  memory,  as  a  just  judge- 
ment for  his  having  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  catholic  cause 
against   so   learned  an  antagonist,   without    permission  of  his 
superiors.      This    shuffling    tergiversation,   together   with    the 
primate's  reasoning,  made  such  an  impression  on  Lord  Mordaunt, 
that  he  declared  himself  a  convert,  and  remained  a  protestant 
ever  after;  and  in  the  Countess  of  Peterborough  Usher  acquired 
a  warm  friend,  whose  attachment  was  a  great  source  of  comfort 
to  the  day  of  his  death.     His  success  in  this  contest  might  con- 
sole him  ibr  the  mortification  he  must  have  undergone  from  the 
conversion  of  his  own  mother  to  popery,  the  religion  of  most 
of  her  family.     This  event  happened  during  one  of  his  absences 
jn  England,  and  doubtless  contributed  to  enhance  his  displeasure 
at  the  proselyting  attempts  of  that  party  in  Ireland.' 

The  notions  of  toleration,  which  Usher  entertained, 
were  not  extended  beyond  the  narrow  system  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Hence  when  a  proposal  was,  at  that 
time,  in  agitation  for  conceding  a  more  enlarged  toleration 
t$  the  catholics^  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  prelates 
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at  his  own  house,  who  drew  up  a  protestation  against  the 
indulgence  which  was  proposed. 

*  It  commences  thus/  says  Dr.  Aikin,  "The  religion  of  the 
papists  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous ;  their  faith  and  doctrine, 
erroneous  and  heretical;  their  church  in  respect  of  both,  apos- 
tatical.  To  give  them,  therefore,  a  toleration,  or  to  consent 
that  they  may  freely  exercise  their  religion,  and  profess  their 
faith  and  doctrine,  is  a  grievous  sin."  It  proceeds  to  affirm 
that  such  toleration  is  a  sin ;  both  as  it  is  being  accessory  to 
their  errors,  and  as  granting  it  upon  a  pecuniary  account,  is  to 
set  religion  to  sale.  In  conclusion,  it  recommends  these  con- 
siderations to  the  persons  in  authority.  The  Bishop  of  Derry 
and  the  primate  afterwards  preached  sermons  before  the  lord- 
deputy  and  council,  strongly  enforcing  the  topic  of  the  sinfulness 
of  setting  souls  to  sale  for  money. 

*  Bayle,  in  his  dictionary,  under  the  article  Usher,  makes  the 
remark,  that  in  this  protestation  "  the  archbishop  and  his  suf- 
fragans acted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  extremest 
intolerance  ;  for  they  did  not  found  their  reasoning  upon  maxims 
of  state,  like  the  advocates  for  mitigated  intolerance,  but  solely 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Roman  catholic  worship ;  without  making 
mention  of  its  persecuting  spirit,  which  is  the  only  cause  why 
even  the  friends  of  toleration  argue  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated:"  and  notwithstanding  a  laboured  attempt  in  the 
"  Biographia  Britannica"  to  refute  this  censure,  it  is  manifestly 
well  grounded.  The  protesters  do  indeed  add,  that  such  grant- 
ing of  toleration  for  money  is  not  only  a  great  sin,  but  "  also  a 
matter  of  most  dangerous  consequence ;"  but  what  this  danger 
is,  they  do  not  explain  ;  and  all  their  argument  turns  upon  the 
assumption,  that  popery  is  a  false  religion — an  argument  which, 
as  every  established  religion  may  with  equal  right  advance  it 
against  every  other,  will  justify  universal  intolerance.' 

In  1639,  Usher  published  a  work,  in  the  compilation  of 
which,  he  had  been  long  and  sedulously  engaged,  '  De 
Ecclesiarum  Britannicarum  PrimordiisJ  in  which  he  has 
traced  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  christian  faith  in  these 
islands  from  the  first  inkling  of  ancient  record,  to  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
inquire  whether  in  this  learned  publication,  the  author  has 
not  sometimes  confounded  the  details  of  fabulous  with 
those  of  real  history.  x 

Archbishop  Usher,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1640, 
reyisited  England,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  For  his  native  country  soon  after  became  the  theatre 
of  horrible  barbarities;  and  the  general  dissatisfaction 
pf  the  English,  with  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  king 
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kept  gradually  increasing  till  it  burst  into  the  flame  of 
a  furious  civil  war.  During  this  stormy  era,  Usher  re- 
sided for  some  time  at  Oxtbrd ;  and  in  1645,  when  that 
place  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  he  retired  to  Cardiff 
where  he  resided  nearly  a  year  under  the  protection  of  Sir 
Timothy  Tyrrel,  his  son-in-law ;  and  after  experiencing 
some  of  the  losses  and  perils  which  were  so  common  in 
those  turbulent  times,  he  found  a  hospitable  asylum  at  the 
house  of  the  Countess  of  Peterborough  in  London  and  at 
her  seat  in  Reigate  in  Surry,  where  he  ended  his  days  in 
peace,  in  1656. 

We  have  so  far  anticipated  the  thread  of  the  narrative  ; 
but  we  shall  now  revert  to  mention  a  few  of  the  important 
transactions  in  which  Usher  was  engaged,  and  some  of  the 
more  interesting  occurrences  of  his  life  between  his  last 
journey  to  England  and  the  period  of  his  decease.  It 
appears  that  he  was  one  of  the  prelates  who  conferred 
with  Charles  I.  respecting  his  scruples  in  signing  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Strafford.  Usher  shared  the 
the  imputation  of  advising  the  king  to  consent  to  that 
measure  :  but  Dr.  Parr,  whose  life  of  Usher  has  furnished 
the  present  biographer  with  his  principal  materials,  has 
shewn  from  the  attestation  of  the  king  himself,  that  the 
primate  of  Ireland  had  no  share  in  hastening  the  me- 
lancholy end  of  that  unfortunate  nobleman.  The  king 
said 

<  after  the  bill  was  past  the  archbishop  (Usher)  came  to  mc, 
saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  Oh  !  Sir,  what  have  you  done  ! 
1  fear  that  this  act  may  prove  a  great  trouble  to  your  conscience, 
and  pray  God  that  your  majesty  may  never  suffer  by  the  signing 
of  this  bill — or  words  to  that  effect.' 

On  the  day  after  Charles  had  shewn  that  he  had  no 
unprincely  predilections  by  signing  the  warrant  for  the 
execution  of  his  friend,  Usher  was  sent  to  Strafford  to 
extenuate  the  perfidy  of  the  king,  and  c  to  promise  the 
royal  favour  to  his  family. ' 

In  1643,  Usher  refused  to  take  his  seat,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  parliament,  amongst  the  assembly  of 
divines  at  Westminster.  He  does  not,  however,  on  any 
occasion,  or  in  any  period  of  the  civil  broils,  seem  to  have 
been  an  object  of  marked  resentment  to  the  victorious 
party ;  and  Dr.  Aikin  truly  intimates  that  he  had  much 
credit  with  the  Presbyterians,  from  his  constant  enmity  to 
popery,  his  moderate  notions  of  episcopacy,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 
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In  1647,  Usher  was  chosen  preacher  to  Lincoln's-Inn, 
^nd  he  performed  that  office  during  term-time,  for  a  period 
of  about  eight  years. 

On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  the  primate, 
who  was  then 

*  at  the  house  of  Lady  Peterborough,  near  Charing-Cross,  from 
the  leads  of  which  Whitehall  could  be  plainly  seen,  was 
asked  by  the  domestics  if  he  would  not  go  up  and  take  a  fare- 
well view  of  the  king.  With  reluctance  he  complied  with  the 
invitation ;  and  beholding  his  Majesty  on  the  scaffold,  address- 
ing the  surrounding  crowd,  he  stood  silent,  sighed,  and  lifting  up 
his  hands,  and  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  seemed  engaged  in  earnest 
prayer.  But  when  the  king  had  ceased  speaking,  and  began  to 
undress,  and  the  masked  executioners  were  putting  up  his  hair 
to  prepare  him  for  the  block,  unable  to  endure  the  sight  any 
longer,  and  chilled  with  horror,  he  turned  pale,  and  would  have 
fainted  away  had  he  not  been  supported  by  his  servant.  He  was 
then  led  down  and  laid  upon  his  bed,  where  abundant  tears  and 
prayers  gave  relief  to  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  he  was  over- 
whelmed/ 

In  1650,  Usher  published  the  first  part  of  his  great 
chronological  work ;  and  the  second  part  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1654.  The  erudition,  which  is  displayed  in  this 
performance,  is  too  well  known  to  need  our  praise. 

'  The  various  conspiracies  which  were  formed  against  the  life 
and  government  of  Cromwell  had  so  exasperated  the  mind  of 
that  usurper  against  the  royalists,  among  whom  he  knew  that 
all  the  episcopalians  were  to  be  numbered,  that  setting  aside  his 
own  principle  of  toleration,  he  issued,  in  January  1655,  a  decla- 
ration, prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  any  clergyman  of 
that  communion  from  teaching  school,  either  public  or  private, 
or  performing  any  part  of  his  ministerial  functions.  This 
grievous  tyranny  induced  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
sufferers  to  apply  to  Usher,  as  one  supposed  to  enjoy  the  esteem 
and  regard  of  the  Protector,  for  his  intercession ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly waited  on  Cromwell  for  that  purpose.  His  mediation 
at  first  seemed  so  far  successful,  that  he  obtained  a  promise 
that  the  episcopal  clergy  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they 
did  not  meddle  with  matters  relating  to  government.  The  pri- 
mate went  a  second  time  in  order  to  get  this  promise  confirmed 
and  put  into  writing ;  when  he  found  the  Protector  under  the 
hands  of  his  surgeon,  who  was  dressing  a  boil  on  his  breast. 
The  dialogue  that  ensued  was  remarkable.  Cromwell  address- 
ing him  said,  "  if  this  core  (pointing  to  the  boil)  were  once  out 
I  should  quickly  be  well."  "  I  fear,"  replied  Usher,  "  the  core 
lies  deeper :  there  is  a  core  at  the  heart  that  must  be  taken  out, 
or  else  it  will  not  be  well."  "  Ah  I"  returned  the  unhappy 
great  man,  "  so  there  is  indeed  !"  and  though  he  spoke  with  an 
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unconcerned  air,  a  sigh  followed  his  words.  When  the  pri- 
mate, however,  introduced  the  business  on  which  he  came, 
Cromwell  told  him,  diat  having  more  maturely  considered  it 
with  his  council,  lie  was  advised  /against  granting  any  indulgence 
to  men  who  were  restiesb  and  implacable  enemies  to  his  person 
and  government;  and  thus  dismissed  him  with  civility  and  good 
words.  The  venerable  delegate  returned  to  his  lodgings,  deeply 
lamenting  the  ill  success  or  his  endeavours,  and  complainiug 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  this  false  man,  whose  speedy  fall, 
and  the  return  of  the  king,  he  predicted,  adding  that  he  should 
not  himself  live  to  see  it/ 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Usher,,  which,  as  we  have 
mentioned  above,  took  place  at  Reigate,  was  occasioned 
by  a  pleurisy.  He  expired  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
his  age.  Cromwell  honoured  his  remains  with  a  pompous 
funeral.  Neither  the  Irish  nor  the  English  church  was 
probably  ever  adorned  by  any  person  of  more  solid  eru- 
dition, or  more  genuine  worth,  than  this  prelate,  the  pro- 
minent features  of  whose  life  we  have  compressed  within 
the  compass  of  the  present  article. 

The  notes  which  Dr.  Aikin  has  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  contain  some  amusing  biographical  information. 


Art.  V. — Cases  of  Apoplexy  and  Lethargy  :  with  Obser- 
vations upon  Comatose  Diseases,  By  J.  Cheyne,  M.  D, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  ^Edinburgh  ; 
Licentiate  of  the  King  and  Queen's  'College  of  Physi- 
cians in  Ireland :  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Meath 
Hospital,  and  County  of  Dublin  Infirmary,  8?c.  8vo. 
Underwood,  1812. 

THIS  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  superior  intellect,  and 
well  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  medical  science.  As 
such  we  have  read  it  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  wish  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  professional  readers. 
For  though  it  contains  little  that  can  strictly  be  called  new, 
it  is  not  without  its  use  to  take  a  survey  of  our  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  to  observe  the  light  in  which  common 
facts  may  strike  an  intelligent  mind. 

We  cannot  think  with  Dr.  Cheyne  that  the  disease  on 
which  he  treats,  is  one  with  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  stu- 
dent to  become  acquainted.  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
London  hospitals,  whatever  may  be  the  case  at  Edinburgh, 
afford  abundant  examples  of  it.  And  if  in  five  years 
spent  in  the  military  service,  the  doctor  did  not  meet  with 
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one  instance  of  the  disease,  it  is  to  be  ascribed  principally 
to  the  early  time  of  life  in  which  men  are  soldiers.  Young 
subjects  are  not  exempted  from  apoplexy ;  but  it  is  very 
rare  in  them  compared  with  persons  advanced  in  the  vale 
of  years. 

Instead  of  a  definition  of  the  disease,  Dr.  Cheyne  opens 
his  treatise  with  three  or  four  examples  of  it.  He  well 
remarks  on  the  fallaciousness  of  what  are  often  deemed 
the  external  marks  of  good  health. 

f  Some  of  the  appearances  observed  before  the  apoplectic  fit, 
which  are  vulgarly  thought  to  promise  long  life,  are,  in  reality, 
the  effects  of  disease.  The  fuluess  of  the  body  is  often  at- 
tended with  debility  of  the  bronchial  membrane,  as  evinced  by 
wheezing  and  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh.  There  is  languor, 
which  stimulating  liquors  confirm,  although  they  relieve  it  while 
their  immediate  effects  last.  There  is  inactivity  and  muscular 
debility,  which  few  men,  advanced  in  life,  are  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge. And  to  the  discerning  observer,  the  ruddiness  of  the 
complexion  often  demonstrates  a  diseased  state  of  the  cutaneous 
veins,  connected  with  morbid  actions  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 
"  Bona  debent  suspecta  habere,"  is  the  caution  of  Celsus,  and 
it  ought  to  be  repeated  to  every  person,  past  forty,  of  a  full 
habit  of  body,  who  lives  intemperately.' 

Dr.  Cheyne  remarks,  that  before  the  apoplectic  fit  we 
may  often  observe  all  the  symptoms  which  indicate  a  con- 
stitution impaired  in  every  vital  organ.  This  is  certainly 
correct ;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  apoplexy.  Before  the 
attacks  of  all  the  violent  diseases  (we  exclude  the  conta- 
gious, of  course)  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly  impaired  ; 
particularly  before  fatal  attacks.  The  disease  itself  is  but 
the  form  of  dying;  the  vitality  of  the  body  being  nearly 
extinguished  before  the  attack. 

The  phenomena  of  apoplexy  disprove  the  opinion  that 
the  cerebellum  is  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  the  ani- 
mal and  natural  functions.  The  cerebellum  is  as  fre- 
quently discovered  in  a  state  of  disorganization  as  any 
other  part  of  the  brain  of  the  same  magnitude  :.  as  Mor- 
gagni  has  observed,  '  Cerebellum  in  apoplecticis  tanto 
rarius  laedi  contingit,  quanto  minus  cerebro  est.'  Dr. 
Cheyne  tells  us,  that  in  a  patient  who  survived  the  stroke 
of  apoplexy  for  some  hours,  the  cerebellum  was  the  only 
part  of  the  brain  in  which  he  found  extravasated  blood. 

In  considering  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  brain, 
which  is  called  rather  quaintly  c  the  anatomy  of  apoplexy  J 
Dr.  C.  ranks  first,  as  being  probably  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  the  most  unvarying  appearance,  the  remains,  that 
is  to  say,  we  presume,  the  vestiges  of  an  excited  state  of 
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the  minute  arteries  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  This 
is  habitual  to  the  subject,  long  before  the  attack  of  apo- 
plexy ;  it  can  often  be  traced  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  is 
that  condition  of  the  sensorium  which  renders  the  subject 
liable  to  apoplexy.  This  state  of  excitation  often  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  increased  health,  increased  muscular 
strength,  and  even  increased  vigour  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties. On  this  account  we  suspect,  when  the  doctor 
says,  p.  9,  '  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  apoplexy  some- 
times seizes  those  whose  health,  to  every  appearance  was  un- 
broken, and  who  had  felt  unusually  vigorous  for  some  time 
before  the  attack  ;  that  he  is  really  describing  this  morbid 
state  of  excitement.  Every  animal  body,  in  health,  has 
its  determinate  degree  of  strength  apportioned  to  it  by 
nature,  or  rather  by  the  giver  of  all  good  things.  An  in- 
crease of  this  degree,  from  no  apparent  cause,  is  as  truly 
morbid,  as  a  diminution  of  it,  ana  portends,  perhaps,  with 
greater  certainty,  future  mischief. 

The  cases,  in  which  persons  die  with  apoplectic  symp- 
toms, in  whom,  after  death,  no  rupture  of  vessels  has 
been  observed  in  the  brain,  nor  scarcely  any  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  the  head,  have  been  denominated  serous  apo- 
plexy. As  the  'difference  cannot  be  detected  but  after 
death,  the  distinction  seems  of  little  practical  utility : 
though,  in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  it  is  of  consider- 
able importance. 

The  grand  resource,  in  treating  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  has 
been  abundant  blood-letting. 

*  Extravasation  of  blood,'  says  Dr.  Clieyne,  '  arises,  as  I  be- 
lieve does  every  symptom  of  apoplexy  from  increased  irritabi- 
lity and  action  of  the  vessels ;  and  these  states  are  not  to  he 
moderated  with  dispatch  and  certainty,  but  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid/ 

And  again, 
'  When  the  attack  has  actually  commenced,  we  are  without  an 
alternative,  we  must  either  empty  the  vessels,  or  resign  the  pa- 
tient to  his  fate/ 

This  sounds  very  strong ;  but  it  goes  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  increased  irritation  can  be  moderated  with 
dispatch  and  certainty,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  cir- 
culating fluid ;  that  by  emptying  the  vessels  we  arrest  the 
arm  of  death,  and  rescue  the  patient  from  his  fate.  Now, 
as  to  the  article  of  certainty,  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  eighty-eighth  page  of  this  volume,  in  which  we  have 
the  history  of  a  woman,  thirty-two  years  old,  who  on  the 
night  of  the  '27th  of  the  month,  became  apoplectic  \  on 
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the  next  day  she  lost,  at  two  bleedings,  thirty-two  ounces 
of  blood;  on  the  29th  all  the  symptoms  of  oppression  in- 
creased; and  on  the  following-  morning  she  died.  Histo- 
ries, similar  to  this,  are  very  common.  We  have  known 
a  person  to  be  seized  with  a  fatal  apoplexy,  a  few  hours 
after  having-  lost  blood  by  cupping;  nor  is  it  possible  by 
any  evacuations,  however  assiduously  and  perseveringly  . 
employed,  to  subdue  the  symptoms  which  are  the  usual 
precursors  of  the  attack.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many 
persons  have  recovered  from  fits  of  apoplexy,  and  perfectly 
recovered  too,  who  have  not  lost  a  single  ounce  of  blood. 

When  Dr.  Fothergill  therefore  opposed  the  practice  of 
blood-letting  in  apoplexy,  we  cannot  suppose,  with  Dr. 
Cheyne,  that  he  was  influenced  by  mere  speculative  con- 
siderations concerning  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  Fothergill  was  the  man  of  all  others  the  least  liable 
to  be  guided  by  theoretical  opinions;  and  if  he  did  not 
think  it  needful  to  adduce  the  proofs  on  which  he  rested 
his  doctrines,  it  could  not  be  from  an  inability  to  do  so. 
Enjoying  a  more  ample  share  of  practice  than  any  physi- 
cian of  his  day,  he  was  well  entitled  to  give  the  result  of 
his  observations,  without  descending  to  the  minute  detail 
of  individual  cases ;  and  without  supposing  the  late  vene- 
rable Dr.  Fothergill,  or  any  other  man  to  be  infallible,  \\& 
think  that  his  doubts  concerning  the  propriety  of  a  prac- 
tice, which  is  almost  indiscriminately  applied,  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  attention. 

With  whatever  degree  of  confidence  modern  physicians 
speak  of  the  effects  of  bleeding,  and  attribute  to  it  the 
direct  saving  of  human  life,  it  is  remarkable  that  at  no 
time,  perhaps,  have  there  not  been  many  who  were  scep- 
tical with  regard  to  it.  The  venerable  father  of  medicine 
employed  it  but  rarely.  Others  of  the  ancient  physicians, 
ns  Crysippus  of  Cnidos,  and  his  scholar  Erisistratus,  are 
said  to  have  wholly  banished  it  from  the  art  of  medicine. 
After  the  revival  of  letters,  Van  Helmont  opposed  the 
practice,  even  in  pleurisies,  and  other  diseases,  in  which  it 
is  thought  to  be  indispensable.  If  a  vessel,  said  he,  is 
boiling  furiously,  would  you  attempt  to  cool  it  by  drawing 
off  some  of  the  water,  or  by  diminishing  the  fire?  It  will 
be  retorted,  perhaps,  that  the  fire  is,  in  this  case,  within 
the  vessel.  But  (to  let  that  pass)  what  we  would  con- 
clude from  a  controversy  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  opposers 
of  bleeding,  being  men  of  sense  and  observation,  as  well 
as  their  antagonists,  must  have  seen  numerous  examples 
of  recovery,  which,  had  bleeding  been  performed,  would 
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have  been  attributed  to  this  operation;  and,  we  believe 
that  any  person,  who  sees  much  of  the  phenomena  of  dis- 
eases, and  who  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  yoke  of 
preconceived  opinions,  may  at  this  day  observe  likewise 
similar  examples. 

Do  we  then  coincide  with  Dr.  Fothergill  in  reprobating 
in  general  terms  the  practice  of  bleeding  in  apoplexy  ?  By 
no  means.  The  evident  relief  given  by  it  in  instances  of 
oppression  of  the  brain  of  less  severity,  as  where  persons 
are  walking  about,  and  exercising  the  ordinary  functions 
of  life,  warrants  its  employment  under  the  severer  symp- 
toms of  the  total  suspension  of  sense  and  motion ;  and 
makes  it  probable,  that  these  symptoms  are  frequently 
eased  and  mitigated  by  it.  But  still  less  do  we  agree  with 
Dr.  Cheyne,  that  these  symptoms  (as  his  expressions  indi- 
cate) can  be  moderated  by  bleeding  with  dispatch  and  ccr- 
taintij,  or  that  by  omitting  the  operation,  we  resign  the 
patient  to  his  fate.  We  believe  that  many  apoplexies 
must  inevitably  prove  fatal,  not  from  the  mechanical  effect 
of  pressure  from  the  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  but 
because  the  vital  powers  are  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of 
being  extinct  before  the  attack.  In  such  cases,  bleeding 
cannot  restore  the  powers,  and  must  be  useless,  if  not  in- 
jurious. Nor  do  we  think  it  possible  for  effusions  to  take 
place  in  a  degree  to  prove  fatal,  if  the  vital  powers  are 
strong.  That  the  vital  powers  are  often  perfect  in  many 
persons  labouring  under  apoplexy,  is  evident  from  their 
complete  recovery,  and  the  functions  of  life  being  carried 
on  for  some  years  perhaps  after  the  attack.  In  cases  of 
this  nature,  bleeding  may  often  be  very  proper.  Not  that 
it  saves  the  life  of  the  patient ;  but  that  it  alleviates  the 
symptoms,  diminishes  the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  and, 
perhaps,  accelerates  recovery. 

Dr.  Cheyne  thinks  it  of  little  moment  from  what  part 
the  blood  is  drawn,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  is 
obtained.  We  apprehend  that  the  temporal  artery  is 
the  most  proper  vessel  to  take  it  from.  We  would  warn 
the  student  to  exercise  more  caution  in  the  quantity  he 
takes  than  he  will  find  inculcated  in  this  treatise.  Great 
effusion  of  blood,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
is  a  murderous  practice.  In  a  plethoric  and  robust  sub- 
ject, two  copious  bleedings  may  be  useful,  a  third  may 
sometimes  likewise  be  proper ;  but  such  cases  are  very 
rare.  If,  as  Dr.  Cheyne  says,  '  from  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  blood  have  been  taken  from  a  person  by  no  means 
robust  before  the  disease,  which  ended  favourably,  be- 
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gan  to  yield,'  it  proves  no  more  than  the  great  violence 
that  can  be  sometimes  offered  to  nature  without  destruc- 
tion. The  doctor  should  have  told  us,  whether  the  cure 
proved  perfect,  whether  the  patient  ever  regained  his 
strength,  whether,  in  short,  he  was  restored  by  the  re- 
medy or  in  spite  of  it.  He  says,  '  It  is  Hoffman,  I  think, 
who  suggests  scarifications  within  the  nostrils,'  and  he 
suggests  the  motives  which  led  him  J  to  propose  this  means' 
of  evacuation.  In  point  of  fact  we  believe  Dr.  Cheyne 
to  be  mistaken.  Hoffman  does  not  mention  bleeding  from 
the  schneiderian  membrane ;  at  least  in  his  chapter  de 
H&morrhagid  Cerebri.  But  drawing  blood  from  this 
membrane  is  a  practice .  derived  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Hippocratic  writings. 
Aretaeus  mentions  two  instruments  for  drawing  blood 
from  the  internal  surface  of  the  nose  ;  one  called  a 
careiadion,  and  the  other  a  story  ne;  when  these  were 
not  at  hand,  he  recommends  a  goose  quill,  pointed  at 
the  extremity,  which  answered  the  same  purpose. 

Emetics,  cathartics,  and  blisters,  are  the  remaining 
auxiliaries,  to  which  we  commonly  have  recourse  under 
apoplexy.,  Dr.  Cheyne  very  properly  thinks  emetics  of 
very  ambiguous  use,  except  where  the  symptoms  of  an 
overloaded  stomach  are  very  distinct.  lie  has  entered 
pretty  fully  into  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  emetics ; 
and  has  introduced  a  critique  upon  some  speculations, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Lubbock,  which 
we  think  were  hardly  worth  refutation.  Blistering  the 
head,  likewise,  we  think  with  Dr.  Cheyne  to  be  rarely 
admissible  under  these  attacks. 

Having  finished  the  history  and  treatment  of  apoplexy, 
Dr.  Cheyne  relates  several  cases  and  dissections,  to  which 
he  has  added  a  commentary  on  the  prominent  circum- 
stances of  each  case.  These  together  make  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  volume.  In  most  of  the  dissections, 
as  would  naturally  be  expected,  there  were  found  after 
death  an  effusion  of  blood  in  some  part  of  the  brain. 
But  in  some,  in  which  the  paralytic  symptoms  were  very 
distinct,  though  the  stupor  was  not  so  perfect  as  in  the 
more  vehement  cases  of  apoplexy,  no  rupture  of  vessels 
was  discovered ;  but  merely  serous  effusions.  These 
had  been  persons  of  very  abstemious  and  temperate  ha- 
bits ;  and  the  fact  proves  completely  that  a  rupture  of 
vessels  is  not  essential  to  apoplexy,  but  is  to  be  deemed 
rather  an  accidental  concomitant. 

The  appearance  of  an  excited  state  of  the  minute  ar- 
Crit.  Rav.  Vol.2,  September^  1812.  T 
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teries  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  represented  as 
the  most  unvarying  condition  disclosed  by  dissection. 
And  yet  we  suspect  that  even  in  this  there  is  much  de- 
ception. A  true  excited  action  of  these  vessels  would 
seem  rather  to  produce  or  to  accompany  an  increased 
energy  of  the  functions  of  life,  instead  of  a  suspension 
or  abolition  of  them :  the  form  of  diseased  action  we 
should  suspect  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to  phrenzy,  than 
lethargy.  On  the  other  hand  torpor  and  insensibility 
would  lead  us  to  look  for  diminished  vascular  action 
in  the  brain  and  its  membranes.  Conformably  with  these 
notions,  we  find  during  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  where 
there  is  diminished  sensorial  power,  the  features  shrunk, 
and  there  is  every  other  sign  of  diminished  action  of 
the  vessels  of  the  sensorium :  but  during  the  hot  fit, 
the  opposite  corresponding  extremes  take  place.  We 
doubt  therefore  whether  there  is  any  habitual  increased 
action  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  persons  predisposed  to 
apoplexy.  If  there  be  fulness  of  blood,  we  suspect  it  to 
be  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  vessels,  the  sides  of 
which  yield  to  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart,  as  hap- 
pens in  the  face,  which  is  often  habitually  suffused  with 
blood,  though  there  is  diminished  action  and  diminished 
power  of  the  minute  vessels. 

The  following  case  is  not  strictly  connected  with  the 
subject.  Our  motive  for  selecting  it  is,  we  confess,  the 
expectation  of  amusing  our  readers. 

1  Case  XX.  December,  1808.  For  some  years  I  have  occa- 
sionally visited  a  florid,  but  enfeebled  man,  now  65  years  of 
age,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  who  has  long  lived 
indolently  and  luxuriously,  and  who  has  long  complained  that 
while  dressing,  or  sitting  at  breakfast,  or  arranging  his  affairs, 
he  often,  ten  times  in  an  hour,  falls  asleep,  and  he  nods  even 
while  conversing  with  a  friend,  or  walking  across  his  chamber. 
He  complains  that  he  spends  many  hours  every  day  merely  in 
putting  on  his  clothes :  indeed  I  have  ascertained  that  he  begins 
to  dress  at  five  o'clock,  and  is  not  ready  to  walk  out  before  one ; 
eight  hours  being  daily  wasted  in  dressing  and  at  breakfast. 
He  complains  not  so  much  of  drowsiness  as  of  the  length  of 
time  consumed  in  every  act  which  he  has  to  perform.  His 
whole  time  is  spent  in  dressing  and  undressing,  and  at  his  meals : 
with  great  difficulty  he  obtains  half  an  hour  for  walking  abroad. 
He  is  much  troubled  with  tremors,  particularly  of  his  hands. 
It  was  necessary,  in  1807,  to  put  bim  under  a  course  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  this  medicine  did  not  produce  the  slightest  change  in 
his  lethargic  complaint.  His  recollection  of  events  long  past  is 
awiirate,  but  he  ha*  so  little  power  over  his  associations,  that 
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he  is  obliged  to  make  memoranda  (memorandums  in  English) 
of  the  questions  he  wishes  me  to  answer,  relative  to  the  state  of 
hjs  health.  From  the  medicines  he  has  taken  for  these  com- 
plaints, he  has  not  derived  the  slightest  benefit/ 

Dr.  Cheyne  has  enumerated  nine  causes  of  apoplexy, 
which  he  has  given  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  of  re- 
currence, formed  from  an  analysis  of  nearly  fifty  of  the 
most  perfect  recorded  specimens  o£the  disease.  They  are, 
1.  Drunkenness.  2.  The  form  of  the  body.  3.  Tempera- 
ment-sanguine ;  sanguineo-choleric ;  choleric.  4.  Glut- 
tony. 5.  Indolence.  6.  Mental  anxiety.  7.  Fits  of  Pas- 
sion. 8.  External  heat.  9.  Tobacco.  It  will  be  ob- 
served of  these,  that  they  include  indiscriminately  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes.  It  may  be  doubted  too  whe- 
ther some  of  them  are  not  to  be  reckoned  precursors  of 
the  fit,  instead  of  causes.  We  allude  particularly  to  fits 
of  passion.  We  have  known  a  man  talking  calmly  and 
cheerfully,  when,  suddenly,  without  any  cause  of  provo- 
cation, he  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fatal  apoplexy.  Here  it  was  obvious,  that  the 
fit  of  passion  was  merely  the  first  in  the  order  of  the 
symptoms.  And  such,  we  have  little  doubt,  are  the  cases 
which  are  recorded  in  our  public  journals,  or  buzzed  about 
by  the  busy  tongues  of  our  wondering  gossips,  in  which 
death  is  thought  to  be  an  immediate  effect  of  divine  ven- 
geance for  acts  of  violence,  or  words  of  profaneness  used 
immediately  before.  Dr.  Cheyne  goes  on  to  remark, 
•  Apoplexy,  as  appears  by  this  enumeration  of  its  chief  causes, 
is  generally  the  effect  of  intemperance  and  improper  indulgences. 
Intoxication,  which  is  entitled  to  stand  first  in  the  list,  may  be 
considered  in  two  points  of  view  in  relation  to  the  disease  :  the 
habit  forms  the  diathesis ;  the  act  is  the  occasional  cause  of 
apoplexy  in  a  great  variety  of  instances :  nay,  I  believe,  the 
daily  use  of  wine  and  spirits,  even  in  what  is  considered  a  mo- 
derate quantity,  will  lead  a  man  of  a  certain  age  and  constitu- 
tion to  apoplexy,  as  certainly  as  habitual  intoxication,  which 
rather  leads  to  mania ;  and,  when  excessive,  to  a  state  be- 
fcveen  phrenzy  and  insanity.  My  own  experience  of  apoplexy 
would  have  inclined  me  to  a  different  arrangement.  I  should 
2*i ve  placed  gluttony,  .".  grandes  patinae  et  tuceta  crassa,"  next 
to  drunkenness,  and  the  use  of  tobacco  higher  in  the  scale.  It 
has  been  observed,  if  I  mistake  not  by  Cullen,  that  snuff-tajk- 
ing  produces  premature  senility.  The  observation,  I  think,  I 
have  seen  verified,  and  I  am  convinced  that  apoplexy  is  one  of 
the  evils  in  the  train  of  that  disgusting  practice.  Form  and 
constitution,  when  unconnected  with  intemperance,  I  should 
have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  list.     It  is  well  known  that  conf 
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tinuerl  and  deep  study,   and   despondence,   in  consequence  of 
great  misfortunes,  have  occasioned  apoplexy/ 

Dr.  Cheyne  concludes  his  work  with  some  remarks  on 
diseases,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  somnolency. 
Of  these  he  would  make  three  genera,  differing  principally 
in  the  degree  or  intensity  of  the  affection.  1 .  Lethargy. 
Where  the  patients  are  habitually  drowsy,  though  in  other 
respects  the  health  is  good  ;  they  eat  and  drink  heartily, 
walk  out  and  attend  to  their  domestic  concerns  :  this  con- 
dition lasts  for  years.  2.  Cataphora,  a  more  inveterate 
form  of  lethargy,  in  which  the  patient  passes  much  of  his 
time  in  sleep,  which  is  so  deep  that  he  cannot  easily  be 
roused.  3.  Carus  is  the  extreme  species  of  lethargy. 
The  patient  is  not  to  be  excited  by  noise,  shaking,  nor 
even  by  pricking  nor  pinching  the  skin :  from  this  state 
there  is  no  recovery.  After  these  diseases  there  is  very 
generally  discovered  a  laxity  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  serous  effusions  either  upon  the  surface  or  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  Towards  the  cure  little  has  been  ef- 
fected by  medicine,  and  Dr.  Cheyne  gives  us  little  encou- 
ragement to  expect  that  much  will  ever  be  effected. 

■  I  have  tried   no  new   medicines,'  he  says,  '  nor  have  I  re- 
turned to  the  use  of  hellebore ;  as  I  am  convinced  that  all  An 
ticyra  will  not  relieve  lethargy,  as  it  usually  appears.' 

In  recent  instances  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
'  with  advantage  adopted  considerable  activity  of  practice. 
When  blood-letting  was  admissible,  I  have  recommended  it,  and 
1  have  ordered  cathartics  and  blisters,  and  enjoined  the  strictest 
attention  to  regimeu.  Purgative  medicines  have  not  appeared 
to  me  so  useful  in  lethargy  as  might  have  been  expected,  unless 
in  such  cases  as  arise  from  torpor  of  the  liver  and  intestinal 
canal :  in  such  cases  calomel  is  a  very  certain  remedy.  Diure- 
tics have  been  inefficacious.  A  course  of  mercury  was  of  no 
service  to  two  of  my  patients  who  were  salivated,  rather  by  ac- 
cident than  design.  The  lethargy  continued  stationary.  1  have 
tried  tonics,  as  they  are  called,  without  the  smallest  advantage. 
Limited  topical  bleedings  have  appeared  to  me  useful.' 

The  following  paragraph  contains  advice,  which,  we 
think,  of  more  importance. 

'  Every  thing  which  greatly  stimulates  the  brain  ought  to  be 
avoided,  such  as  the  daily  or  frequent  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
strong  Wines,  and  tobacco.  There  is  an  opinion  widely  spread, 
and  willingly  believed,  originating  with,  and  perpetuated  by, 
ignorant  and  designing  men,  that  those  who  have  indulged 
freely  and  long  in  tobacco  and  wine,  cannot  without  danger  de- 
part from  their  use.  I  have  seen  so  many  memorable  illustra- 
tions of  the  safety  of  a  return  to  temperance,  in  constitutions 
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broken  by  a  long  course  of  inebriation,  that  I  would  have  the 
experiment  cautiously  made  upon  all  occasions/ 

Three  or  four  plates  of  the  diseased  appearances  of  the 
brain  are  added.  We  do  not  estimate  very  highly  the 
utility  of  this  addition,  thinking  that  they  convey  very  in- 
adequate conceptions  of  the  appearances  they  profess  to 
represent ;  and,  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  of  little 
consequence.  A  coagulum  of  blood,  within  the  cranium, 
can  be  apprehended  very  readily  without  the  aid  of  a  plate. 
But  upon  the  whole  we  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend 
Dr.  Cheyne's  work,  as  containing  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
nature,  and  a  summary  of  the  practice  which  experience 
has  shewn  to  be  most  useful.  It  is  certainly  a  lamentable 
consideration,  that  in  this  respect,  the  art  of  medicine  has 
been  wholly  stationary.  The  methods  of  treatment  are 
essentially  the  same  as  they  were  three  thousand  years 
ago. 


Art.  VI. — The  Loyalists ;  mi  historical  Novel.  By  the 
Author  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,  a  Tale  of  the  Times* 
Sfc.  3  Vols*     London,  Longman,  1812. 

THE  author  of  the  above  tale  is  no  less  a  personage 
than  Mrs.  West,  of  moral  celebrity ;  at  least  so  says  the 
back  of  the  volumes,  though  the  name  is  omitted  in  the 
title-page.  Mrs.  West  has  chosen  the  most  stormy  period 
in  the  unfortunate  reign  of  Charles  the  First  for  the  scenes 
of  her  story— which  embraces  a  long  and  eventful  history. 
Our  authoress  admonishes  us  in  her  introductory  chapter, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  any  very  piquant  dish  ;  but  de- 
sires us  to  be  content  with  the  homely  fare  of  beef  and 
pudding,  which,  she  observes,  is  as  obsolete  c  to  feed  upon, 
as  church  and  king  is  to  think  upon.'  How  far  this  remark 
of  Mrs.  West's  may  be  true,  we  are  not  prepared  to  de- 
termine, not  having  the  faculty  of  penetrating  into  people's 
thoughts,  as  our  authoress  may  have.  We  can  judge  only 
in  a  plain  strait  forward  way,  either  as  people  write,  or  as 
people  seem.  And,  as  Iago  says,  '  people  should  be  what 
they  seem.'  Mrs.  West  appears  to  us  to  be  a  monstrous 
great  and  good  loyalist ;  and,  in  this  character,  we  honour 
her  as  a  worthy  member  of  the  corps  to  which  we  our- 
selves belong.  With  respect  to  the  hint  which  Mrs.  West 
gives  us  of  the  homely  fare  which  she  has  served  up,  we 
must  beg  leave  to  inform  her  that  no  people  can  exceed  us 
iu  our  fove  for  beef  and  pudding,  however  obsolete^  Mre, 
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West  may  imagine  it  is.  High  seasoned  dishes  and  pi- 
quant sauces  pass  unmolested  by  us ;  nor  shall  we  disturb* 
the  economy  of  the  table  in  search  of  such  provocatives, 
provided  that  our  plain  dish  is  good  in  itself,  well-cooked, 
and  neatly  served  up.  But,  if  the  beef  is  dry,  and  the 
pudding  ill*mixed,  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  blamed  for 
rejecting  the  one  and  the  other  for  any  better  banquet 
which  may  occur  more  suitable  to  our  palate.  As  we  said 
before  we  are  disposed  to  give  Mrs.  West  all  due  honour 
for  her  loyalty,  as  well  as  to  applaud  the  disinterested  mo- 
tives of  a  work,  which  has  cost  her  but  little  pains  to  put 
together,  as  the  historical  part  is  a  mere  compilation  from 
Clarendon,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  extract  will  give  our  readers  an  idea,  of 
the  plan  of  this  tale  better  than  we  can.  Our  authoress 
says  that, 

*  The  tale  she  now  chooses  as  a  vehicle,  aims  at  conveying  in- 
struction to  the  present  times,  under  the  form  of  a  chronicle  of 
the  past.  The  political  and  religious  motives,  which  convulsed 
England  ih  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  bear  so  strik- 
ing a  resemblance  to  those/  (we  suppose  the  fair  lady  means 
motives)  '  which  are  now  attempted  to  be  promulgated/  (what 
does  she  mean  by  promulgating  motives?)  *  that  surely  it  must 
be  salutary  to  remind  the  inconsiderate,  that  reformists  intro- 
duced first  anarchy,  and  then  despotism,  and  that  a  multitude 
of  new  religions  gave  birth  to  infidelity/ 

Such  are  Mrs.  West's  motives  for  writing  the  present 
historical  novel ;  and  if  a  want  of  spirit  and  interest  be 
discovered  in  the  story,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  lesson 
which  Mrs,  West  wishes  to  impress  upon  her  readers ; 
and  be  consoled  accordingly. 

The  story  wears  a  serious  hue;  and  the  characters  are 
of  that  passive  kind,  which  can  only  endure  with  patience, 
and  await  with  hope.  The  history  of  Evellin,  or  Lord 
Bellingham,  is  very  well  told;  but,  with  all  his  merits, 
and  the  cruel  and  undeserved  persecutions  and  treachery 
which  he  undergoes,  would  fail  in  any  degree  to  interest 
the  reader,  were  it  not  for  the  amiable  and  firm  character 
of  his  daughter  Isabel.  We  look  upon  this  young  lady's 
portrait  as  the  very,  best  in  the  piece.  Her  good  sense, 
her  tenderness  of  heart,  her  indefatigable  industry,  her 
never- foiling  cheerfulness  in  the  most  trying  situations, 
and,  above  all,  her  steady  and  unshaken  fortitude,  render 
her  a  most  pleasing  sub  >ct  for  contemplation,  and  a  very 
proper  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  our  modern  belles., 
The  contrast  between  Isabel,  and  her  cousin  Constantia, 
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is  not  destitute  of  amusement ;  and  may  help  to  inform 
our  readers  what  sort  of  a  creature  an  accomplished  fe- 
male was  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  First. 

'  Eustace  (the  brother  of  Isabel)  Isabel,  and  Constantia, 
scarce  needed  the  bond'  of  kindred  to  ensure  affection.  Their 
ages,  habits,  manners,  and  principles,  so  well  accorded,  that 
their  liking  was  instantaneous.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
the  young  Evellins,  "  bred  on  the  mountain's  rough  side," 
inured  to  severer  trials,  and  exercised  in  a  daily  course  of  rigid 
duty,  displayed  an  energy  and  self-dependance  which  agreeably 
contrasted  the  polished  sweetness  and  feminine  sensibility  of 
Constantia  Beaumont.  Isabel  was  an  admirable  herbalist,  and 
expert  in  supplying  all  the  wants  of  a  secluded  family  ;  robust 
with  health  and  exercise,  yet  neither  coarse  in  her  person,  vul- 
gar in  her  manners,  nor  sordid  in  her  mind,  Constantia  was 
mistress  of  every  elegant  accomplishment ;  she  painted,  sung, 
touched  the  lute  with  exquisite  sweetness  ;  melted  at  every  tale 
of  woe ;  loved  all  the  world,  except  her  father's  enemies ;  and 
was  willing,  as  far  as  her  slender  frame  permitted,  to  perform 
the  lowest  offices  that  would  promote  the  welfare  of  others/ 

When  Isabel  is  questioned  by  her  aunt,  the  good  no- 
table Mrs.  Mellicent,  about  her  skill  in  the  refined  arts, 
she  cuts  but  a  woeful  figure,  her  accomplishments  being 
very  widely  different  from  those  of  the  polished  Constan- 
tia. 

*  Can  you  work  tent-stitch  neat,  my  love  V  asks  Mrs.  Melli- 
cent. "  No  V* — "  Bless  me,  had  you  leather  hangings  to  your 
best  apartments?'  Isabel  was  ignorant  what  hangings  meant. 
Mrs.  Mellicent  proceeded  to  examine  her  proficiency  in  confec- 
tionary ;  and  found  with  astonishment  that  it  was  a  science  of 
which  she  did  not  know  the  name.  '  Can  you  paint  chimney- 
boards,  or  cut  paper,  or  work  samplers  V  "  Dear  Aunt/'  said 
Isabel,  "  1  am  a  brown  bird  of  the  mountains/'  as  my  mother 
called  me.  She  taught  me  to  sing,  because  she  said  it  made 
work  go  on  more  merrily ;  but  the  longest  day  was  short  enough 
for  what  I  had  to  do;  I  was  laundress,  and  sempstress,  and 
cook,  and  gardener ;  and  if  Cicely  went  to  look  for  the  sheep, 
I  had  to  milk  and  bake,  and  at  night  I  mended  my  father's 
fishing-nets  while  I  was  learning  Latin  with  Eustace.  Yet  I 
got  through  all  very  well,  till  my  mother  fell  sick,  and  then  I 
nursed  and  dressed  her,  as  she  lay  helpless  on  the  pallet.  But, 
if  I  live  with  you,  I  will  learn  #11  your  employments,  for  I  am 
never  happy  when  1  am  idle,  and  my  only  wish  is  to  be  useful.' 

Such  are  the  different  accomplishments  of  these  heroines 
of  this  historical  tale,  who  undergo  various  privations,  and 
encounter  the  most  terrible  difficulties  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  the  turbulence  of  the  times.  Imprisonment 
poverty,  and  dangers  of  every  kind  assail  them.    After 
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years  of  difficulty  and  trial,  the  Restoration  sets  all  to 
rights  again ;  and  they  are  rewarded  for  their  magnani- 
mity, their  patience,  and  their  fortitude.  Isabel's  cha- 
racter shines  most  resplendently  whilst  she  is  attending 
upon  her  father ;  who,  having  been  stripped  of  his  pro- 
perty and  his  earldom  by  the  treachery  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  joins  the  king's  forces;  and,  after  that  monarch's 
repeated  defeats,  takes  refuge  in  the  mausoleum  of  a  di- 
lapidated church,  where  his  daughter  helps  to  conceal  him, 
and  ministers  to  his  wants.  The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  discovery,  which  Isabel's  lover  makes,  of  her 
nocturnal  attendance  upon  her  father. 

*  A  little  before  midnight  he  heard  the  sound  of  feet ;  the 
shade  was  withdrawn  from  a  dark  lantern ;  and  he  discovered 
Isabel  by  its  feeble  light,  as  she  held  it  up,  aud  with  cautious 
anxiety  seemed  to  explore  the  ruins,  to  be  assured  that  all  was 
safe,  before  she  ventured  on  ner  nocturnal  employment.  She 
then  approached  the  door,  and  whispered  to  the  invisible  inha- 
bitant of  the  sepulchre.  Sedley  hoard  a  bar  fall,  aud  saw  her 
remove  a  portion  of  the  rubbish,  enter  the  dreary  abode,  and 
re-close  the  door.  Listening,  he  heard  voices  conversing  in  low 
murmurs.  Could  a  lover  resist  making  a  further  discovery? 
He  determined  to  open  the  door  sufficiently  to  steal  a  view  of 
the  object  concealed,  and  afterwards  to  join  Isabel  on  her  re- 
turn, and  apprize  her  of  the  necessity  of  selecting  another 
asylum. 

'  The  stolen  view  was  awful  and  impressive.  The  inside  of 
the  cemetery  was  lighted  by  a  lamp,  that  shewed  it  was  fur- 
nished with  those  articles  of  comfort  which  rendered  it  an  ha- 
bitable abode.  On  a  neat  pallet  lay  an  aged  gentleman,  cor- 
responding, in  his  appearance  and  infirmities,  with  one  of  the 
fugitives  from  Ppntefract  described  by  Morgan.  Isabel  had 
already  spread  a  table,  on  which  were  placed  the  refreshments 
she  had  just  brought,  and  a  prayer-book.  She  was,,  at  that 
moment,  employed  in  chafing  his  benumbed  limbs,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  locking  up  at  her  patient  with  the  tenderest  affection, 
smiling  through  the  tears  of  anxiety  and  compassion  ;  while,  as 
he  bent  over  her,  shrinking  with  acute  pain  from  her  light  and 
Render  touch,  a  glow  of  sublime  afTection  illuminated  his  pale 
and  furrowed  features.' 

The  scene,  which  follows  on  Sedley %.  being  discovered 
by  the  fugitive,  is  well  described,  as  wety  as  the  continued 
sufferings  of  Isahel's  father,  on  whom  she  attends  as  a  mi- 
nistering angel,  and  nobly  perseveres  in  performing  the 
duties,  which  her  unfortunate  circumstances  require.  As 
the  passion  for  reading  of  ghosts  and  goblins  may  not  have 
entirely  subsided,  we  will  give  the  following  extract,  with 
^yhich  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this  historical  tale. 
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*  But  she  was  soon  roused  by  the  sound  of  voices,  and  beheld 
an  indisputable  apparition.  An  aged  grey-headed  man,  bent 
double,  clad  in  a  loose  gown,  and  leaning  on  a  staff,  crept  out 
of  the  very  pile  which  she  had  been  so  fearfully  contemplating 
all  night.  He  was  attended  by  a  female  figure,  who  carefully 
seated  him  on  a  bank  opposite  her  window.  The  occupation  of 
these  spectres  was  no  less  extraordinary  than  the  time  of  their 
appearance,  for  they  seemed  engaged  in  what,  she  thought, 
ghosts  always  omitted — devotion.  ******  she  continued 
to  gaze,  in  petrified  horror,  till  the  female,apparition  rising  from 
its  knees,  after  adjusting  the  hair,  and  wiping  the  face  of  its 
companion,  sung  the  following  stanzas,  with  a  voice  resembling 
that  of  human  beings,  except  that  its  harmonious  notes  exceed- 
ed in  sweetness  any  thing  that  Mrs.  Abigail  had  ever  heard.' 

Next  follow  the  stanzas ;  and  the  woman's  astonishment 
which  broke  out  in  exclamations,  awoke  her  lady,  who 
rising-  and  inquiring  the  reason,  saw  with  horror  and  sur- 
prise, in  the  apparitions  before  her,  no  other  than  her 
injured  brother  and  his  daughter.  We  stop  to  add,  that 
some  poetical  pieces  are  interspersed  in  these  volumes, 
which  are  very  pretty,  and  very  creditable  to  the  taste  of 
Mrs.  West. 


Art.  VII. — The  Speech  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, on  Tuesday,  April  21,  1812.  With  Proofs  and 
Illustrations.     London:  Asperne,  1812. 

THIS  able  speech  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  exordium, 
occasionally  resplendent  with  the  most  brilliant  g*ems  of 
philosophical  truth.  The  royal  duke  recommends  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
under  the  influence  of  the  benign  feeling  of  universal 
charity. 

'  Homo  sum,'  said  his  Royal  Highness,  '  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum 
puto.'  '  I  pretend  to  nothing  else ;  nor  wish  but  to  recommend 
the  moderation  and  gentleness  which  belong  to  christian  hearts, 
instead  of  the  rage  which  portrays  the  nature  of  tigers.  It  is 
the  cause  of  humanity  and  universal  toleration  that  I 
am  pleading,  not  from  indifference  to  religion,  but  from  a  con- 
viction tlutt,  when  governments  interfere  with  religious  opinions, 
imicud  of  protecting,  they  enslave  them  ;  which  encourages  hy- 
pocrisy :  whereas  they  should  tolerate  their  errors  without  ap- 
proving of  them  ;  suffering  with  patience  all  that  their  Maker 
permits  from  those  errors  to  a  far  greater  degree  ;  and  thereby 
endeavouring,  after  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  to  bring  mankind 
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back  by  a  mild  persuasion.  If  man  be  prevented  from  mani- 
festing his  religious  opinions  and  tenets,  be  will  either  become 
silent  and  a  stranger  to  his  neighbours,  thus  rendering  himself 
suspicious  to  the  common-wealth ;  or,  he  will  turn  hypocrite, 
by  connecting  himself  with  a  religion  which  he  abominates,  and 
which,  therefore,  can  have  no  tie  upon  him ;  or  he  will  end  by 
being  a  freethinker,  an  atheist,  denying  the  existence  even  of 
his  Creator  ;  and  consequently  depriving  society  of  that  security 
by  which  the  religion  he  originally  was  inclined  to  profess,  would 
naturally  have  bound  him. 

'  In  tolerating  all  religions,  'government  becomes  acquainted 
with  their  tenets,  and  of  course  knows  the  limits  as  well  as  the 
extent,  of  the  pledges  requisite  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  state, 
besides  what  holds  it  has  or  can  have  upon  them. 

*  The  wisest  and  soundest  policy  would  leave 

ALL  RELIGIONS  QUIETLY  TO  THEMSELVES,    SO  long    dS  they 

neither  attack  morality  nor  subvert  the  public  quiet,  either  by 
their  ambition  or  intolerance  ;  their  variety  would  not  fail  to 
produce  a  rivalship,  useful  as  a  balance  in  the  scale  of  power^ 
and  as  an  emulation  to  virtue.  The  state  has  no  right  to  exercise 
its  authority  over  the  private  opinions  of  any  individual ;  but 
merely  to  notice  those  acts  which  may  endanger  and  disturb  the 
regularity  and  good  order  of  its  civilized  community/ 

These  are  just  and  noble  sentiments  worthy  to  be  uttered 
not  only  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  by  a  sage  of  deep 
reflection  and  of  comprehensive  views.  His  Royal  High- 
ness very  pointedly  remarks  that  £  when  governments 
interfere  with  religious  opinions,  instead  of  protecting, 
they  enslave  them.'  The  wisest  thing  which  governments 
can  do  with  respect  to  religion,  is  to  follow  the  advice 
which  the  wisest  economists  have  long  urged  them  to  pur- 
sue with  respect  to  commerce ;  to  let  it  alone.  Religion 
will  flourish  best  when  left  to  itself.  It  contains  in  itself* 
the  principle  of  fertile  expansion,  and  of  vigorous  growth. 
To  attempt  to  foster  it  by  any  political  influence,  is  not 
only  to  mildew  its  leaves,  but  to  make  it  decay  at  the  root. 
Let  this  goodly  plant,  which  heaven  designed  for  the  shade 
and  solace  of  the  nations,  be  henceforth  exempted  from 
the  profane  touch  of  ministers  and  kings. 

Religion  has  its  strongest  hold  in  the  nature  of  man, 
and  in  the  dependent  circumstances  of  his  condition ;  nor 
can  it  ever  want  any  other  encouragement  than  its 
own  admirable  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  suffering  huma- 
nity. In  proportion  as  man  becomes  more  enlightened, 
religion  will  become  more  philosophical.  Instead  of  being 
made  to  consist  in  gross  mummeries,  which  are,  at  once, 
the  stay,  the  occupation,  and  the  delight   of  ignorance 
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and  superstition,  it  will  be  directed  more  to  the  encou* 
ragement  of  the  two  great  principles  of  Theopathy  and 
Benevolence.  Theopathy  is  that  state  of  the  affections 
towards  God,  which  makes  him  not  only  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  love,  but  the  centre  of  repose,  of  trust,  and  of 
happiness  in  the  heart.  This  theopathy  will  more  or  less 
warm  the  bosom  of  every  man,  whose  sensibility  is  excited 
by  the  experience  or  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  good- 
ness in  the  events  of  life,  or  in  the  works  of  creation.  With 
this  inward  reclining  of  the  affections  towards  God,  there 
will  always  exist  in  a  being  endowed  with  social  sympa- 
thies, a  concomitant  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others.  Where  these  two  principles  are  thus  blended 
in  harmony  of  sentiment  and  of  practice,  religion  has 
done  her  perfect  work,  which  may  be  marred,  but  which 
cannot  be  improved  by  the  craft  of  politicians. 

The  august  personage  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  speech,  makes  a  remark  which  evinces  a  sagacity 
of  no  common  kind,  and  develops  a  truth  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude  and  interest. 

'  In  proportion/  says  the  royal  duke,  '  as  civilization  increases 
in  the  world,  diversity  of  opinions  must  naturally  multiply,  and 
on  no  subject  so  much  as  on  that  of  religion,  in  which  medita- 
tion has  so  great  a  share,  in  relation  to  the  present  security  and 
future  happiness  of  every  individual/ 

Some  persons  will  be  inclined  to  augur  a  diversity  of  ills 
from  this  diversity  of  opinions.  This  will  be  particularly 
the  case  with  those  persons,  who  think  that  all  men's  minds 
ought  to  be  cut  and  fashioned  according  to  the  square  of 
what  they  deem  orthodox  tenets ;  and  that  he,  who  does 
not  hold  these  reputedly  orthodox  opinions,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  an  ouicast  from  the  communion  of  the 
faithful.  But  we  are  not  of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  it 
gives  us  great  pleasure  to  find  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  thinking  with  us  that  an  increase  in  the 
activity  of  the  mental  powers  is  devoutly  to  be  desired, 
even  though  the  multiplication  of  religious  opinions  be  the 
natural  result. 

Many  Catholics  have  strenuously  objected  to  the  Re- 
formation, because  it  greatly  augmented  the  diversity  of 
religious  opinions,  and  made  Europe  swarm  with  sectaries. 
We  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  position,  though  we  do  not 
think  it  an  evil  but  a  good ;  and  it  ought  to  be  considered 
amongst  the  benefits  rather  than  the  mischiefs  of  the  re- 
formation. The  reformation  added  greatly  to  the  number 
of  thinkers  on  religious  subjects ;  and  religion  is  not  one 
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of  the  topics  on  which  men  are  apt  to  think  alike.  Bui 
is  it  not  better  for  men  to  think  differently  from  each  other, 
than  not  to  think  at  all  ?  Is  not  activity  better  than  torpor 
of  mind  ?  In  other  words,  is  not  knowledge  better  than 
fatuity  ? 

But 'if  the  Reformation  multiplied  the  number  of 
thinkers  on  religious  subjects,  and  consequently  aug- 
mented the  diversity  of  religious  opinions,  must  not 
the  recent  efforts  to  extend  the  blessing  of  education  to  the 
poor,  and  to  put  the  Bible  into  every  man's  hands,  that  he 
may  form  his  own  creed  according  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  multiply  the 
thinkers  on  religious  subjects,  and  increase  diversity  of 
religious  opinions  with  more  rapidity,  and  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  were  ever  known  before?  Those,  who  think 
that  this  will  not  be  the  case,  know  little  either  of  religion 
or  of  the  human  understanding.  Many  persons,  who 
have  sagacity  to  see  this  effect,  lament  it  as  an  evil  of  in- 
definite magnitude,  and  perilous  portent,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Catholics  deprecated  the  reformation.  But 
like  the  Catholics  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  present 
impugners  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Lancastrian  schools, 
and  other  admirable  institutions,  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  that,  in  proportion,  as  religious  opinions  are  multi- 
plied, the  opportunities  are  increased  for  the  exercise  of 
reciprocal  forbearance,  and  of  universal  charity. 

Religion  is  a  complex  subject,  on  all  the  points  of  which 
men  cannot  think  alike.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions in  which  perfect  concord  of  opinion  seems  impossible 
in  the  present  dark  and  perplexed  state  of  human  existence. 
It  cannot  be  produced  either  by  argument  or  by  force. 
The  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the  torments  of 
the  inquisition  have  been  tried  in  vain.  But  though  a 
diversity  of  opinions  ill' points  of  religious  speculation 
may  come  to  be  so  great  that  no  two  persons  may  be  found 
who  think  alike,  this  need  be  no  impediment  in  the  way  of 
reciprocal  forbearance  and  of  universal  charity.  It  fur- 
nishes indeed  the  strongest  possible  argument  for  both, 
not  only  in  the  morality  of  the  obligation,  but  in  the 
necessity  of  the  practice.  The  sentiment  of  charity  in  all 
its  unspotted  purity  and  effulgence,  may  abide  in  the 
hearts  even  of  those  who  entertain  the  most  discordant 
opinions  on  points  of  theological  speculation.  Christi- 
anity, the  spirit  of  which  is  an  emanation  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  makes  charity  not  only  the  beginning,  but  the  end 
of 'the  commandment.     And,  where  this  charity  has  fixed 
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its  residence  in  the  human  breast,  it  matters  not  in  the 
least,  how  much  men  think  differently  from  each  other  in 
points  of  speculative  belief 

Amongst  the  valuable  notes  which  are  appended  to  this 
speech,  the  royal  duke  has  quoted  part  of  a  speech  of 
Bonaparte  to  a  deputation  of  the  protestant  clergy  in  his 
dominions.  There  is  a  sentiment  in  that  quotation  which 
deserves  to  be  attentively  considered.  It  furnishes  much 
matter  for  the  commentary  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
politician.  '  L'empire  de  la  loi  finit  ou  commence 
l'empire  indefini  de  la  conscience.'  \  The  empire 
of  the  Law  ends  where  that  of  Conscience  begins.'  It 
has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
the  governors  of  nations,  that  matters  of  conscience,  as  they 
regard  the  intercourse  between  a  man  and  his  maker,  are 
placed  entirely  out  of  the  province  of  legislation.  It  is 
indeed  equally  nugatory  and  absurd  to  presume  to  dictate 
to  beings  endued  with  reason  and  conscience,  in  what  pre- 
cise form  or  manner  they  shall  presume  to  thinly  or  speak 
of  the, Deity  or  of  the  state  of  man  after  death.  The 
right  of  a  government  to  exact  obedience  and  the 
duty  of  a  subject  to  yield  it,  are  circumscribed  within  the 
relations  of  this  mortal  life.  They  extend  not  beyond  the 
grave.  See  C.  R.  for  July,  p.  99.  A  government  may 
make  the  present  conduct  of  men  the  object  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of 
conscience,  which  are  as  sacred  and  indefeasible  as  those 
of  any  political  establishment,  to  pretend  to  define  the  line 
within  which  men  shall  speak  or  think  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  man  in  another  life,  or  the  terms  of  acceptance 
with  the  Deity  after  death. 

All  the  varieties  of  religious  worship  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  provinces,  over  which,  what  Bonaparte,  as  quoted 
by  the  august  speaker,  calls  the  empire  of  conscience  ex- 
tends. They  are,  therefore,  subject  to.  no  human  cog- 
nizance, but  to  that  of  God  alone.  The  right  of  religious 
liberty  is  like  that  of  self-defence,  which  Cicero  mentions 
in  his  oration  for  Milo.  Est  base  non  scripta,  sed  nata  lex : 
quam  non  didicimus,  accepimus,  legimus :  verum  ex  natura 
ipsa  arripuimus,  hausimus  :  ad  quam  non  docti  sed  facti : 
non  instituti  sed  imbuti  sumus.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  4.  Religious 
liberty  is  not  derived  to  us  from  any  political  authorities 
nor  from  any  legislative  enactments.  The  thing  itself  in 
the  abstract,  is  anterior  to  any  form  of  political  govern- 
ment, and  as  it  respects  individuals,  in  a  more  palpable 
shape,  it  is  not  a  conventional  favour,  but  an  indefeasible 
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right.  It  is  coeval  with  our  birth.  It  is  connate  with  the 
first  rudiments  of  intellectual  existence.  It  is  not  the 
niggardly  alms  of  a  charitable  government.  It  is  the 
liberal  bequest  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  God  of  nature 
to  all  his  children,  who  have  a  soul  to  save.  Respiration 
is  not  more  the  natural  office  of  the  lungs,  than  religious 
liberty  is  the  proper  province  of  the  soul.  And  as  the  air 
of  heaven  is  not  subject  to  individual  jurisdiction,  but  is 
the  common  inalienable  property  of  all  who  have  lungs 
to  breathe,  so  religious  freedom,  which  in  itself  is  subject 
to  no  temporal  control,  is  the  unbought  privilege  of  all  ra- 
tional creatures  in  the  universe,  who  have  hearts  suscep- 
tible of  religious  impressions,  or  who  have  minds  to 
contemplate  the  perfections  of  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and 
Earth. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  all  religious  intolerance  is  not 
only  an  outrage  on  the  indefeasible  birth-right  of  man, 
but  on  the  awful  majesty  of  God.  For  if  a  government 
prohibit  any  particular  worship,  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
if  it  passed  a  law  to  forbid  the  Almighty  to  receive  it.  Is 
not  this  to  aspire  to  make  the  attributes  of  The  Most 
High  a  matter  of  human  cognizance  ?  Is  it  not  to  affect 
to  circumscribe  the  volition  of  the  Deitv  by  an  act  of 
parliament  ?  Is  not  this  the  climax  not  only  of  folly  but  of 
impiety  ? 

It  is  clear  to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  on 
the  subject,  that  it  is  the  height  of  presumption  in 
any  human  authority,  whether  it  be  that  of  senates  or  of 
kings,  to  affect  to  tolerate  either  this  or  that  particular 
species  of  adoration.  For.  toleration^  which  supposes 
something  allowed  which  might  be  forbid,  implies  a  re- 
served right  to  be  intolerant.  It  is  not  indeed  to  exercise 
the  right,  but  it  is  to  keep  it  suspended  in  a  menacing 
posture  over  the  Conscience  of  the  land. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  make  these  remarks  on 
this  important  subject  at  the  present  period,  when  the 
moment  is  arrived,  in  which  all  sects  are  preparing  to 
claim  religious  liberty  full  and  unrestrained,  and  that,  not 
as  a  boon  which  government  may  either  give  or  refuse,  but 
as  a  right  of  which  no  government  can  even  limit  the  ex- 
ercise without  equal  impiety  towards  God,  and  injustice 
towards  man. 

It  adds  greatly  to  our  satisfaction  that  our  views  of 
religious  liberty  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  august 
author  of  this  admirable  speech.  We  trust  that  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  friends 
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of  religious  liberty  will  accelerate  the  triumph  of  their 
cause.  Let  the  Dissenters  make  a  firm  and  cordial  union 
with  the  Catholics,  and  the  Catholics  with  the  Dissenters ; 
and  no  government,  however  fondly  it  may  cling  to  the 
antiquated  pleas  of  intolerance,  will  venture  long  to  resist 
their  claims,  which  are  not  only  founded  on  truth,  but  are 
supported  at  once  by  justice  and  by  charity,  by  the  reason 
of  man,  and  by  the  voice  of  God. 


Art.  VIIL  —  Poetical  Vagaries;  containing  an  Ode  to 
We,  a  Hackneyed  Critick ;  low  Ambition,  or  the  Life 
and  Death  of  Mr.  Daw  ;  a  Reckoning  with  Time ;  the 
Lady  of  the  Wreck,  or  Castle  Blarney gig ;  Two  Par- 
sons, or  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt.  By  George  Colman  the 
Younger,  ito.  pp.  144.     Longman,  1812. 

IT  has  been  observed  that  the  English  is  not  a  story- 
telling nation ;  but  if  Prior,  Gay,  Swift,  and  Somervifle 
were  insufficient  to  place  our  reputation,  in  that  enviable 
quality,'  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  countrymen  of  La 
Fontaine,  we  might  still,  with,  the  humorous  author  of 
6  My  Night-gown  and  Slippers'  by  us,  boldly  stand  forth 
and  challenge  a  competition  with  the  most  accomplished 
race  of  fabulists  ever  created.  Adopting,  evidently  and 
avowedly,  the  quaint  and  whimsical  style  of  Hall's  Crazy 
Tales  for  the  model  of  his  own,  Colman  has  so  appro- 
priated it  to  himself  by  the  great  superiority  of  his  na- 
tural genius  over  that  of  the  founder  of  the  sect,  or  any 
of  his  numerous  followers,  that  there  is  no  author  of  the 
present  day  who  possesses,  in  our  estimation,  more  un- 
doubted claims  to  the  praise  of  originality.  The  playful- 
ness of  his  fancy  is  inimitable  ;  the  correctness  and  faci- 
lity of  his  expression  unrivalled.  His  humour  is  often  of 
the  highest  order,  and  when  he  descends  (as  some  will  say 
he  too  frequently  does)  into  the  lower  walks  of  buffoonery, 
fce  does  it  with  such  easy  good  nature  as  to  make  even  the 
c  lamentable  sin  of  punning'  assume  the  countenance  of  a 
grace  if  not  of  a  virtue. 

It  is  now  nine  or  ten  years  since  the  re-publication  of 
his  Night-gown  and  Slippers,  with  the  two  additional  tales 
of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  and  Miss  Lucretia  Clogherty, 
under  the  title  of  '  Broad  Grins.'  Like  the  Irish  Gen- 
tleman who  complained  of  having  been  changed  at  nurse, 
or  like  the  Lady  of  the  Wreck  herself  in  one  of  the  tales 
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now  before  us,  who  exclaims  c  I  feel  myself,  myself  no 
more,'  we,  Critical  Reviewers,  are  no  longer  the  same  we 
who  then  conducted  the  Critical  Review,  and  must  there- 
fore beg  to  be  forgiven  if  we  actually  have  forgotten  all 
that  we  thought  or  said  of  George  Colman  the  younger 
in  those  days  of  our  former  selves,  and  whether  we,  or  any 
and  which  of  our  contemporaries,  were  the  6  Hackneyed 
Critick,'  on  whom  he  has  taken  the  severe  vengeance  of 
his  introductory  ode.     In  this  uncertainty,  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  answer  the  question, 
*  Which  occupation,  pray,  is  best, 
Thy  spite  or  my  vagaries  V 
any  farther  than  by  declaring  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Col- 
man's  Vagaries  have  amused  us  infinitely  more  than  the 
most  unbounded  indulgence  of  our  spite,  if  we  had  any, 
could  injure  him.     And  having  declared  thus  much,  we 
will  now  proceed  to  let  our  readers  participate  in  the 
laughter  which  we  have  ourselves  enjoyed.   , 

The  birth  and  education  of  Mr.  Daw  (the  hero  of  the 
first  tale  in  the  present  collection,)  is  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses. 

* I  sing  the  man  ycleped  Daw, 

Whose  mother  dress'd  the  Tragic  queens : 
She  in  the  candle-snuffer  rais'd  a  flame, 
Then  quench'd  it  like  a  liberal  dame ; 
And  the  first  light  my  hero  eyer  saw, 
Was  that  his  father  snuff'd  behind  the  scenes. 
Born  to  the  boards,  as  actors  say,  this  wight 
Was  oft  let  out  at  half-a-crown  per  night, 
By  tender  parents,  after  he  was  wean'd: 
At  three  years  old,  squab,  chubby  cheek'd,  and  stupid, 

Sometimes,  he  was  a  little  extra  fiend, 
Sometimes,  a  supernumerary  cupid.' 
His  utility,  as  an  actor,  depending  solely  on  his  personal 
qualifications  to  fill  these  infantine  parts  to  the  admiration 
of  the  community,  he  soon  outgrew  himself,  and  at  four- 
teen years  old,  it  became  very  difficult  to  dispose  of  him 
in  a  situation  answerable  to  his  age,  stupidity,  and  extra- 
ordinary ugliness — so  extraordinary,  that 
*  Three  single  ladies,  and  one  married, 
By  looking  at  him,  all  miscarried.* 
In  this  dilemma,  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  occur- 
red. 

*  The  prompter's  boy,  a  pickled,  thoughtless  knave^ 

Playing  a  game  at  marbles,  in  the  sea, 
Happen'd  to  break  his  leg  upon  a  wave, 
And  Master  Daw  was  made  bis  deputy/ 
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The  various  whimsical  incidents  to  which  he  was  Wit- 
ness during  the  period  of  his  sustaining  this  important 
office,  must  now  be  passed  over,  as  well  as  the  verses 
which  our  author  has  entitled  '  a  Reckoning  with  Time,' 
which,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  delay  the  reader 
rather  unpleasantly  on  his  road  to  the  termination  of  the 
tale.  Our  hero  remained  during  the  period  of  a  triple 
apprenticeship  in  the  subordinate  station  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  presented  in  his 
person,  character,  and  attainments,  an  interesting  object, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  picture  : 

1  Daw,  now  adult,  and  turn'd  of  five-and-thirty, 

Conceiv'd  himself  miraculously  clever : — 
His  skin  was  like  a  dun  cow's  hide  grown  dirty, 

And  his  legs  knit  in  bandiness  for  ever. 
Coxcombical,  malicious,  busy,  pert, 
Brisk  as  a  flea,  ignorant  as  dirt, 
When  he  began  one  of  his  frothy  chatters, 
Boasting  about  his  knowledge  of  stage  matters, 

He  look'd  so  very,  very  sage, 
You  could  not  for  your  soul,  talk  gravely  to  him : 

He  seem'd  an  Oran  Outang  come  of  age, 
Connived  at  for  a  man  by  those  who  knew  him. 
Many  strange  faces  may  be  seen — but  Daw's 
-Look'd  like  the  knocker  of  a  door,  whose  grin 
Has  let  its  handle  tumble  from  the  jaws, 
To  hinder  you  from  rapping  on  its  chin.' 
He  now  ventured,  the  person  above-described,  upoii 
the  stage;  in   a  certain  class  of  characters,  which  seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  one  of  his  qualifica- 
tions. 

' When  sham  beasts  came  on,  it  was  his  pride 

To  tell,  he  always  acted  the  inside.* 
In  this  capacity,  we  are  shortly  afterwards  told 

*  His  reputation  rose  so  fast 

That  he  was  called  par  excellence,  at  last, 
The  great  Intestine  Roscius  of  his  day.' 
When  his  fame  was  at  its  highest  pitch,  it  happened, 
one  unlucky  Christmas,  that  a  pasteboard  elephant  was 
prepared  to  make  its  appearance  in  a  pantomime.  To 
perform  the  character  of  this  majestic  brute  with  proper 
dignity,  it  is  necessary  (we  are  informed)  to  provide  two 
insides,  of  whom  the  tallest  must  walk  perpendicularly 
before,  and  the  other  follow  after, 

*  Stooping,  and  bringing  dpwn  his  features, 
Over  the  front  man's  latter  end/ 
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Our  hero,  on  account  of  his  small  comparative  bulk, 
was  selected  by  the  manager  to  *  fill  the  hinder  quarters.' 
•  The  hinder  quarters!  !  !     Here  was  degradation ! 
Gods  !  mighty  Daw  ! — what  was  thy  indignation  V 
The  eloquent  and  pathetic  remonstrance  which  he  framed 
on  the  occasion  of  this  disgrace,  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among1  the  finest  specimens  of  simple  oratory  extant. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  informed, 

'  All  that  the  manager  said  to  it, 
Was  simply  this — Daw,  you  must  do  it/ 
The  power  of  a  manager  is  absolute,  and  the  indignant 
Daw  was  forced  to  submit  to  his  authoritative  fiat.  The 
curtain  draws  up,  and  the  elephant  appears,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  an  overflowing  and  enlightened  audience. 
The  catastrophe  is  thus  related : 

*  Daw,  with  his  ugly  face,  inclined 

Just  over  his  tall  rival's  skirts, 

Bore  horizontally,  in  mind, 

His  self-love's  bruizes,  and  ambition's  hurts. 

Hating  the  man  by  whom  he  was  disgrac'd, 

Who  from  his  cap  had  pluck'd  the  choicest  feather, 

He  bit  him  in  the  part  where  honour's  plac'd, 
Till  his  teeth  met  together. 

On  this  attack  from  the  ferocious  Daw 

Upon  his  pais-bas, 

The  man,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

Roar'd  and  writhed, 

Roar'd  and  writhed, 
Roar'd  and  writhed,  and  roar'd  again. 

Tfcat  beasts  should  roar  is  neither  new  nor  queer, 

But  on  a  repetition  of  the  spite, 
How  was  the  house  electrified  to  hear 

The  elephant  say, — "  Curse  you,  Daw,  don't  bite."' 
A  direful  conflict  ensues  between  the  rival  insides,  whicl* 
is  aptly  enough  designated  by  the  poet,  as  being 

* the  strongest  precedent  by  far, 

In  ancient  or  in  modern  story, 
Of  such  a  desperate  intestine  war, 

Waged  in  so  small  a  territory." 
And  in  this  civil  broil,  like  any  other, 

Where  every  man  in  arms,  his  country  shatters, 
The  two  inhabitants  thump'd  one  another 

Till  they  had  torn  the  elephant  to  tatters ; 
And,  thus  uncas'd,  the  rival,  actors 

Stood  bowing  to  their  generous  benefactors. 
Uproar  ensued — from  every  side, 
Scene-shifters  ran  to  gather  up  the  hide  -1 
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While  the  two  bowels  in  dismay, 
Hiss'd,  hooted,  damn'd,  and  pelted — walk'd  away.' 
If  the  history  of  Mr.  Daw  has  raised  a  laugh,  we  can 
promise  our  readers  that  the  tale  of  the  Two  Parsons  is 
Dy  no  means  calculated  to  diminish  its  force  or  heartiness. 
It  turns  on  an  anecdote  which  we  remember  to  have  heard 
before,  of  a  poor  curate  who,  having  an  unexpected  invi- 
vation  to  the  great  man's  table,  and  finding  himself  without 
a  shirt  or  a  clean  neckcloth,  contrives  the  tail  of  a  surplice 
to  answer  (in  all  appearance)  to  the  purposes ;  tying  it 
round  his  neck  by  way  of  cravat,  and  f  ostentatiously'  ex- 
posing the  end  above  the  waistband  of  his  breeches,  in 
order  to  give  the  lie  to  the  deficiency,  which,  being  him- 
self conscious  of  it,  he  naturally  imagines  that  all  the 
world  will  be  inclined  to  suspect.  After  dinner,  the  night 
turns  out  so  dark  and  tempestuous,  that  none  of  the  com- 
pany present  can  leave  the  house,  and  (every  other  room  in 
it  being  full)  the  Reverend  Ozias  -Polyglot  is  forced  to 
chum  (according  to  the  old  college  phrase)  with  a  brother 
churchman,  the  Reverend  Obadiah  Pringle,  whose  charac- 
ter is  summed  up  in  the  expressive  phrase, 

'  He  was  the  toady  of  my  lord's  kept  lady.' 
Poor  Polyglot  who  is  represented  as  being 

1  extremely  hurt, 
To  think  his  brother  parson  might  perceive 
A  clergyman  without  one  bit  of  shirt/ 
gets  behind  the  bed-curtain  to  take  off  his  clothes,  and 
watching  till  he  sees  his  partner's  head  turned  the  other 
way,  takes 

•  a  flying  leap  to  bed, 
Stark  naked  as  he  was  when  lie  was  born/ 
The  story  thus  proceeds : 

•  Scrambling  the  sheets  and  blankets  round  his  shoulders, 
He  was  secure,  he  thought,  from  all  beholders ; 

But,  to  put  matters  out  of  doubt, 
He  said  to  Pringle,  "  When  you  are  undresr, 
I'll  thank  you,  Sir,  before  you  go  to  rest, 

To  turn  the  candle  down,  or  blow  it  out." 
"  Nay,  there  you  must  excuSe  me,"  Pringle  cried, 
"  These  thirty  years,  I  haven't  slept  one  night, 
Without  a  lamp  or  any  sort  of  light — 

'Twill  burn  quite  safe,  Sir,  by  the  chimney  side." 
The  chaplain  left  the  light  to  blaze ; — 

Getting  to  bed,  the  clothes  aside  he  kick'd ; 
When,  what  can  paint  his  horror  and  amaze* 
To  see  Ozias  bare  as  any  Pict ! 

U  2 
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"  Bless  us  V*  he  groan'd,  his  feelings  vastly  hurt, 
"  Sir,  do  you  always  sleep  without  your  shirt  V 
Says  Polyglot,  ('twas  said  quite  coolly  too,) 
"  Certainly,  Mr.  Pringle ;  pray  don't  you  ?" 
To  shorten  the  tale,  Ozias  not  only  succeeds  in  con- 
vincing his  fellow-parson  that  he  has  himself  pulled  off 
his  shirt  before  he  went  to  bed,  but,  further,  persuades 
him  to  follow  the  example,  by  gravely  assuring  him  that 
he  acts  on  the  prescription  of  an  emment  physician,  who 
had  long  before  informed  him  that 

'He  had  known  many  hundreds  lose  their  lives, 
Or  shorten  them  by  sleeping  in  their  linen/ 
Next  morning,    Ozias  is  the  first  to  wake,  and  seeing 
Obadiah's  shirt  lie  commodiously  by  the  bed  side,  deems 
borrowing  no  robbery,  and  actually  accoutres  himself  in 
the  neglected  article  of  apparel. 

*  He  then  proceeded  down  the  stairs, 
Giving  himself  a  thousand  foppish  airs, 

Leaving  his  bed^fellow  to  snore  his  fill  out; 
And,  hearing  in  the  breakfast  room  were  met 
The  last  night's  fashionable  set, 
He  strutted  up  to  them  with  a  large  frill  out.' 
The  incidents  which  ensue  are  exceedingly  diverting. 
Parson  Pringle  vociferously  claims  the  stolen  property, 
which  parson  Polyglot  stoutly  defends  as  his  own.     Re- 
ference is  had  to  the  mark;  but  O.  P.  unfortunately  seems 
for  either  party.     Pringle  then  relates  the  circumstance  of 
the  preceding  night,  averring  that  it  was  fair  to  presume 

■  Ozias  had  no  shirt  the  day  before/ 
This  charge  the  female  part  of  the  company  were  instantly 
prepared  to  refute ; 

*  For  all  the  ladies  of  high  ton  and  taste, 

.  Remembering  what  had  stuck  out  near  his  waist, 
Cried,  "  O  Sir,  that  he  had,  we're  very  sure  I" 
To  conclude,  the  poor  curate,  victorious  in  the  end, 
'  March'd  homeward,  fed  and  shirted,  from  the  field/ 

'  But,  not  to  leave  his  character  in  doubt, 

Or  lest  the  clergy  should  be  scandalized, 
/'Tis  tit  the  reader  should  be  advertized, 
When  Mrs.  Polyglot  had  wash'd  it  out, 

Ozias  took  the  shirt  to  the  Green  Dragon ; 
And  thence  anonymously  sent 
To  Pringle,  at  my  lord's  in  town,  it  went, 
And  the  right  owner  got  it  by  the  waggon/ 
In  this  short  sketch  of  the  tale  of  the  two  parsons,  we 
have  been  solicitous  only  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
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point  of  the  epigram.  The  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  hero  (Ozias),  and  of  his  wife,  his  introduction  into 
the  squire's  mansion,  and  gradual  advance  from  extreme 
timidity  to  that  state  of  easy  confidence  at  which  he  had 
arrived,  when  (in  the  words  of  our  author) 

'  He  thought  it  not  amiss  to  give  a  sample, 
That  of  clean  linen  he  had,  now,  no  lack ; 

So  twitch'd  a  little,  at  his  waistband,  out, 

To  make  the  party  think,  beyond  a  doubt, 
He  really  had  a  shirt  upon  his  back/ 
All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  as  well  as  the  very  humor- 
ous metrical  preface  by  which  the  tale  is  preceded,  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  desirous  to  know  by  reference  to  the 
book  itself.  Altogether,  they  will  find  it  one  of  the  best 
wrought  and  most  laughably  told  stories  they  have  ever 
been  regaled  with. 

But  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  Mr.  Colman's  genius,  is  the 
c  Lady  of  the  Wreck,  or  Castle  Blarneygig,'  which,  as 
being  also  the  most  considerable  in  point  of  extent  of  the 
several  pieces  contained  in  this  volume,  we  have  preferred 
mentioning  last,  rather  than  in  the  order  of  publication. 
The  design  and  nature  of  the  poem  may  be  collected  from 
the  advertisement  prefixed  to  it  by  its  author. 

*  Let  not  the  reader,  whose  senses  have  been  delightfully  in- 
toxicated by  that  Scottish  Circe,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  accuse 
the  present  author  of  plagiary.  The  wild  Irish,  and  wild  Cale- 
donians, bore  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other  in  very  many 
particulars ;  and  two  poets,  who  have  any  "  method  in  their 
madness,"  may,  naturally,  fall  into  similar  strains  of  wildness, 
when  handling  subjects  equally  wild  and  remote.  'Tis  a  wild 
world,  my  masters  !  the  author  of  this  work  has  merely  adopted 
the  style  which  a  northern  genius  has  of  Jate  rendered  the 
fashion  and  the  rage :  He  has  attempted,  in  this  instance,  to  be- 
come a  maker  of  the  modern  antique ;  a  vender  of  a  new  coin- 
age, begrimed  with  the  ancient  aerugo ;  a  constructor  of  the 
dear  pretty  sublime,  and  sweet  little  grand;  a  writer  of  a  short 
epick  poem,  stufF'd  with  romantick  knick-knackeries,  and  inter- 
larded with  songs  ar\d  ballads,  a  la  mode  de  Chevy  Chase,  Edom 
o'Gordon,  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake,  &c.  &c.  How  is  such  a  writer 
to  be  classed  1 

*  Inter  quos  referendus  erit,  veteresne  Poetas  ? 

An  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuet  iEtas  V 
The  poem  opens  in  a  very  exalted  strain  of  the  hap- 
piest parody. 

'  Harp  of  the  Pats  !  that  rotting  long  hast  lain 

On  the  soft  bosom  of  St.  Alben's  bog, 
And,  when  the  wind  had  Jits,  would'st  twang  a  strain, 
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'&' 


Till  envious  mud  did  all  thy  music  clog, 
E'en  just  as  too  much  pudding  chokes  a  dog ; 
I    Oh  Paddy's  harp  !  still  sleeps  thine  accent's  pride  V 
Will  nobody  be  giving  it  a  joy  1 
Still  must  thou  silent  be,  as  when  espied 
Upon  an  Irish  old,  old  halfpenny's  back  side  ! 
And  then,  after  two  more  introductory  stanzas,  equally 
characteristic  with  the  preceding, 

'  The  pig,  at  eve,  was  lank  and  faint, 

Where  Patrick  is  the  patron  saint, 

And  with  his  peasant  lord,  unfed, 

Went,  grunting  to  their  common  bed  : 

But  when  black  night  her  sables  threw 

Athwart  the  slough  of  Ballyloo, 

The  deep-month'd  thunder's  angry  roar 

Rebellow'd  on  the  Ulster  shore, 

And  hailstones  pelted,  mighty  big, 

The  towers  of  Castle  Blarueygig.' 
The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  from  this  com- 
mencement, that  he  is  to  be  entertained  with  a  formal  pa- 
rody or  travesty,  either  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  any 
other  of  Mr.  Scott's  poems — a  species  of  humour,  which, 
(whatever  may  be  the  subject  on  which  it  is  exercised),  if 
spun  out  to  any  length,  naturally  ends  in  procuring  a  com- 
fortable nap  to  the  auditor.  The  story  of  the  '  Lady  of 
the  Wreck'  is  (as  far  as  we  know)  perfectly  original,  and 
bears  not  the  slightest  analogy  to  either  of  those  on  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  employed  his  genius.  A  few  passages  of 
close  parody  are  now  and  then  unobtrusively  introduced ; 
and  the  general  style  of  poetry  is  made  the  object,  often 
of  witty  burlesque,  but  oftener  still  of  free  and  happy  imi- 
tation. Many  of  Mr.  Scott's  admirers  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  highly  offended  by  the  satire — many  will  be  still  more 
hurt  (though  they  will  not  acknowledge  it)  by  the  exces- 
sive ease  and  familiarity  of  the  imitation,  which  is  such 
that  the  copy  can  hardly  be  denied,  in  many  of  its  graver 
passages,  the  honours  of  a  proud  equality  with  the  ori- 
ginal. We  will  leave  these  (shall  we  call  them  fautores 
inepti)  of  Mr.  Scott,  to  settle  the  business  with  the  au- 
thor of  Castle  Blarneygig  as  it  best  suits  them,  and  pro- 
ceed (without  giving  any  regular  account  of  the  story, 
which  would  be  only  an  unfair  anticipation  of  the  plea- 
sure of  perusal)  to  give  a  few  specimens,  first  of  the  closer 
parodies,  and  afterwards  of  those  parts  of  the  poem  which 
entitle  the  author  to  a  higher  praise  that  can  be  justly  de- 
rived from  mere  imitation,  however  successful. 
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'  The  egg  is  daintiest  when  'tis  swallowed  new, 

And  love  is  sweetest  in  the  honey-moon  ; 
The  egg  grows  musty,  kept  a  whole  month  through, 

And  marriage  bliss  will  turn  to  strife  as  soon. 
Oh  butter'd  egg,  best  eaten  with  a  spoon  ! 

I  bid  your  yolk  glide  down  my  throat's  red  lane, 
Emblem  of  love,  and  strife,  in  wedlock's  boon  !' 

Thus  spake,  at  breakfast,  the  O'Shaughnashane, 
What  time  his  bride,  in  bed,  napping  full  late  was  lain. 
Conceits  more  fond  than  this  he  pour'd, 
Conceits  with  which  false  taste  is  stored  ; 
Such  as,  of  late,  alas !  are  broach'd 
By  those  who  have  the  spot  approach'd, 
Where  poesy,  once,  cradled  lay, 
And  stol'n  her  baby-clothes  away  : 
Conceits,  in  song's  primaeval  dress, 
Of  oh  !  such  pretty  pretriness  ! 
That  the  inveigling  beldame  muse 
Seems  a  sham  virgin  from  the  stews ; 
Or,  in  her  second  childhood  wild, 
The  doting  nurse  that  apes  the  child. 
With  such  conceits,  such  feathery  lead, 
Which  either  may  be  sung  or  said, 
Mock  fancy  fill'd  the  bridegroom's  head, 
While  the  first  egg-shell  he  scoop'd  clean. 
Since  he  a  married  man  had  been. 
'Twas  only  on  the  night  before, 
That  father  Murtoch,  of  Kilmore, 
Had  joined  him  with  his  all  in  all, 
Judy  Fitz-Gallyhogmagawl.' 
The  Father  Murtoch  of  this  story  is  a  close  imitation  of 
the  mysterious  Bryan  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake — too  close, 
we  might  say,  were  it  not  for  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  droll    particulars,  which  render  it  one  of  the  mott 
laughable  passages  in  the  poem. 

' When  his  mother,  on  a  mat, 

Watching  a  corpse,  at  midnight,  sat, 
The  body  rose,  and  strain'd  her  charms, 
Almost  two  minutes  in  its  arms. 
*        *        * 

Exact  at  midnight,  nine  months  o'er, 

A  little  skeleton  she  bore ; 

Soon  as  produced,  amid  the  gloom, 

Two  glow-worms  crept  into  the  room, 

Up  to  its  skull  began  to  rise, 

The  sockets  fill'd,  and  gave  it  eyes. 

O'er  every  joint  did  spiders  rove, 

Where  busily  their  webs  they  wove ; 
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The  cabin  smoke  their  texture  thin, 

Soon  thicken'd,  'till  it  form'd  a  skin,  fc 

"  Now  it  may  pass," — the  mother  cried  •— 

"  May  pass  for  human  !" — and  she  died. 

-*         *         * 

,    The  little  Murtoch's  early  joy 
Was  frolic  of  Corpse's  boy, 
Ne'er  by  a  stick  his  hoop  was  whirl'd, 
But  with  a  human  thigh-bone  twirl'd  : 
IJis  leaden  lips  a  laugh  expressed 
Whene'er  he  robb'd  a  scritch-owPs  nest ; 
He  scratch'd  for  worms  when  showers  came, 
And  made  a  boding  raven  tame. 
Oft  with  a  yew -bough  in  his  hand, 
He  lov'd  upon  a  grave  to  stand, 
(His  father's  grave !)  and  there,  by  night, 
Arrest  the  bat's  low-wheeling  flight. 
Such,  in  his  youth,  was  Murtoch  known; 
But,  when  to  skinny  manhood  grown, 
Church  zeal  could  scarcely  fail  to  fire 
The  offspring  of  a  church-yard  sire. 
His  smooth  scull,  whiten'd  by  the  air, 
Unconscious  of  disdainful  hair, 
In  meek  and  ready  baldness  stood 
To  court  the  cover  of  a  hood. 
Soon  in  the  cloister's  gloom  he  sunk, 
Among  the  plump,  a  juiceiess  monk  ; 
Renouncing  trrors,  stale  or  fresh, 
Of  (what  he  never  had)  the  flesh ; 
And,  ever,  as  to  prayer  he  stalk'd, 

His  dry  joints  rattled  as,  he  walk'd. 

>  #         *        * 

'Twas  thought,  whene'er  he  plodded  o'er 
A  volume  fraught  with  pious  lore, 
His  glow-worm  eye-balls,  in  the  dark, 

Qave  ample  light  the  text  to  mark.' 

#         *         * 

This  affords  one  of  the  best  laughs  at  the  nonsensical 
<liableries  of  the  modern  antique  that  we  have  ever  en- 
joyed. The  following  is  an  imitation  of  that  passage  in 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  which,  (as  the  reader  will  re- 
member), *  Malise  is  sent,  in  great  haste,  to  invite  gen* 
ilemen  to  a  battle,  instead  of  a  dinner.' 

'  Speed,  Looney,  speed  !'  next  morning  cried 

The  jocund  chief,  '  for  thou  must  ride 

Fleet  as  the  bolt  that  rends  the  tree 

On  rocky  Cloghernochartee, 
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Speed,  Looney,  speed  to  every  guest  I 
Ride  north  and  south,  ride  east  and  west ! 
Saddle  grey  Golloch !  spur  him  hard 
From  Glartyflarty  to  Klanard  ; 
From  Killybegs  to  Killaleagh  ; 
Cross  Ulster's  province — haste  away ! 
Speed,  Looney,  speed  ! — invite  them  all ; 
Baron  Fitz  Gallyhogmagawl ; 
Dennis  O'Rourke,  of  Ballyswill, 
D'arey,  and  pale  Mac  Twiddledill, 
All  the  O'Brans,  OTinns,  O'Blanes, 
Mac  Gras,  Mac  Naughtans,  and  Mac  Shanes. 
1  hold  a  feast ;  thou  know'st  the  day ; 
Speed,  Looney  !  Looney,  haste  away  !' 
Our  poet  completely  understands  the  use  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  made  of,  and  the  signal  advantages  he  has  de- 
rived from,  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  proper  names 
of  places  and  persons ;  and,  sometimes,  as  he  '  confesses, 
has  enlarged  the  sphere  of  poetical  operation  in  this  re- 
spect by  allowing  himself  the  privilege  of  mentioning 
places  j  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  map6.' 
'  Ye  sons  of  Erin  !  well  'tis  known     • 
Your  nature  to  the  sex  is  prone  ; 
South  from  Lough  Swilly  to  Tramore, 
From  Kilcock  to  Knockcaly's  shore, 
Can  ye  resist,  throughout  your  isle, 
A  woman's  tear,  a  woman's  smile  V 
Thus,  he  compares  a  lady's  voice  to  that  of  a  c  Tom  Bal- 
ruddery  cat,'  or  a  tom-cat  of  Balruddery,  '  the  squall  of 
which,'  (he  informs  us  in  a  note)  6  is  very  annoying  to 
those  whose  organs  of  hearing  are   unaccustomed  to  it; 
and  equally  so,  is  the  squall  of  any  cat,  in  any  other  place ; 
which  may  somewhat  tend  to  diminish  the  peculiarity  of 
the  cats  of  Balruddery.' 

Thus,  also,  he  asks  the  following  question, 
'  When  did  the  day-spring's  glimmer  find, 
'Twixt  eve  and  dawn,  no  woman's  mind 
Had  veer'd,  like  Dunfanaghy's  mind  V 
and  then  candidly  subjoins,  that  '  the  wind  has  been  ob- 
served to  vary  at  Dunfanaghy,  quite  as  much  as  in  any 
situation  upon  a  sea-coast.' 

So  have  we  the  roses  of  c  wild  Flannagarty's  vale,'  th* 
owls  of  '  the  black  peak  of  Klintertoft,'  the  anglers  of 
'  Mewry  water  or  the  Banne,' 

' A  cottyer's  half-starved  Tom, 

*     Whom  famine  had  deducted  from, 
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Bagg'd  from  a  cabin,  on  the  skirt 

Of  thy  morass,  soft  Grannyfert/ 
when  roses,  owls,  anglers,  and  cats,  from  any  other  vales, 
peaks?  rivers,  or  morasses,  would  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose equally  well. 

But  enough  of  parody.  Our  quotations  are  already  so 
numerous  and  ample,  that  we  feel  almost  ashamed  of  in- 
creasing their  number,  and  yet  should  not  easily  forgive 
ourselves  if  we  took  leave  of  our  readers  without  furnish- 
ing them  with  some  evidence  of  the  author's  higher  poe- 
tical powers  in  specimens  of  his  more  general  imitations. 
The  following  pictures  strike  us  as  being  very  beautiful, 
and  in  the  best  manner  of  his  original. 

'  The  hunter,  who  upon  the  sands 

Of  Innisfallen's  islet  stands, 

And  marks  the  stag,  from  steepy  wood, 

Plunge,  panting,  in  Killarney's  flood, 

While  mountains — on  whose  shaggy  head 

Clouds  from  the  vast  Atlantic  spread, 

Re-echo  to  the  mellow  sounds 

Of  merry  horns,  and  opening  hounds,'  &o.  &c. 

« at  the  word 


Thunder,  far  off,  was  muttering  heard, 

And  lightning  faintly  played, 

*        "*        * 

Dull  wax'd  the  sun ;  a  dusky  red 
Through  the  dense  atmosphere  was  spread  ; 
Rooks  to  their  tree-tops  cawM  retreat, 

Oppress'd  with  suffocatiug  heat, 

*        *        *        * 

The  sea,  that  laved  the  castle's  base, 
Arose,  the  battlements  to  face ; 
Fronting  the  windows,  foaming  came, 
Where  sat  the  chieftain  with  his  dame, 
And,  full  a  minute  ere  its  fall, 
Spread  a  broad,  waving,  watery  wall. 
Sudden  it  sunk : — the  orb  of  day 
Now  struggling  with  the  clouds  for  sway, 
The  awful  tempest  roll'd  away/ 
The  extent  of  an  Irish  chieftain's  domains  is  sketched 
4 with  admirable  fancy. 

'  The  vulture,  in  his  sweeping  flight, 
Sdil'd  leagues,  and  kept  his  grounds  in  sight ; 
Nor  could  the  swiftest  roebuck  run, 
Across  his  land  'twixt  sun  and  sun/ 
The  description  of  a  true  old-fashioned  drinking  bout, 
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seems  to  be  taken  from  the  life,  and  to  be  the  faithful  re- 
presentation of  a  scene  not  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

•  The  day  arrived — the  guests  were  met ; 

High  in  his  hall  the  chief  was  set ; 

The  horn  he  emptied  soon  as  fill'd, 

And,  filling  soon  as  empty,  swill'd. 

All  swill'd  alike — each  Erin's  son 

Appear'd  a  bursting,  living  ton. 

Twas  at  that  crisis  of  the  feast, 

When  purpled  man  is  almost  beast. 

When,  either,  friend  his  friend  provokes, 

By  hiccuping  affronts,  for  jokes, 

Or  goblets  at  the  head  are  sent, 

Before  affronts  are  given,  or  meant,  &c.  ifec. 

*         *         * 

Again  the  horns  were  filPd  by  all, 
And  ululations  shook  the  hall ; 
While  noise  and  whiskey  rack'd  the  brain, 
,  Still  kept  the  great  O'Shaughnashane 

(Who  now  mortality  defied,) 
The  blown-out  candle  by  his  side : 
Till  sapping,  at  each  feverish  toast, 
The  little  sense  a  sot  can  boast, 
Quite  vanquish'd,  by  potations  deep, 
The  human  swine  all  sunk  to  sleep. 
What  time  they  snorted  loud,  the  fire, 
And  every  taper  did  expire. 
A  vassal  entered ;  all  was  dark ; 
The  turf  he  blew — but  not  a  spark ! 
He  groped  the  slopp'd  oak-table  round,'  &c.  &c. 
We  must  go  no  farther,  notwithstanding  our  inclination 
to  draw  this  very  picturesque  scene  to  its  conclusion,  that 
we  may  not  forestall  the  author  in  the  denouement  of  his 
story ;  and  we  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  selecting  onlj 
one  quotation  more,  of  such  peculiar  delicacy  of  portrai- 
ture; that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  it  over  unnoticed. 
Movements  there  are,  which  most  reveal 
What  most  they  labour  to  conceal, 
And,  in  rebellion  to  the  will, 
Make  bashfulness  more  bashful  still ; 
The  undetermined,  shifting  eye, 
(That  sure  betrayer  of  the  shy !) 
Which,  when  another's  glance  it  meets, 
In  sidelong  sheepishness  retreats  ; 
Striving  to  note,  what  scarce  it  sees, 
With  much  uneasiness  of  ease, 
Chairs,  tables,  pictures,  clouds,  or  trees i 
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The  tongue,  that  plunges  into  chat, 

Flound'ring  in  haste,  from  this  to  that, 

On  service  forced  by  nervous  fear, 

Till  nonsense  comes  a  volunteer, 

And  proves  the  seat  of  the  campaign 

Far  distant  from  the  heart  or  brain ; 

And,  when  the  tongue  from  fight  withdraws, 

The  silly,  the  distressing  pause ! 

*         *         *    .     * 

If  strange  sensations  of  the  breast 
. ,  Rush  into  woman's  face,  confest, 

And  there  a  transient  hectick  spread, 

Vermilioning  health's  softer  red, 

How  quickly,  then,  her  heart  repays 

Man's  kind  forbearance  of  his  gaze, 

His  mercifully  heedless  air, 

His  careless  conversation's  care! 

How  oft  her  thoughts,  that  own  the  cheat, 

Dwell  on  the  delicate  deceit, 

Which  mark'd  her  soft  suffusions  float, 

And,  noting,  never  seem'd  to  note/ 
We  are  sorry  to  have  any  serious  fault  to  find  with  an 
author;  whose  very  name  is  sufficient  to  banish  seriousness 
from  our  thoughts — and  no  fault  will  we  find,  except  by 
asking  him  a  single  question.  Why  will  he  not  suffer  the 
ladies  to  laugh  with  him  as  heartily  as  the  gentlemen  ?  a 
little  pruning  of  his  too  exuberant  fancy  might  have  ren- 
dered the  tale  of  Castle  Blarneygig  one  which  a  young 
.  woman  need  not  blush  to  say  she  had  opened ;  while,  by 
indulging  it  in  all  its  extravagance,  he  appears  to  be 
rather  too  fond  of  exciting  that  c  transient  hectick,* 
which,  he  justly  describes  true  delicacy  as  delighted  in 
sparing. 


Art.  IX. — Part  II.  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse  and  Shoeing.  By  Bracy  Clark,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  F.  L.  S.  Printed  by  R.  Taylor  and  Co.  Shoe- 
Lane,  London. 

WE  were  much  pleased  to  take  up  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Bracy  Clark's  admirable  dissertation  on  the  foot  of 
the  horse.  This  part  shews  as  much  solidity  and  acute- 
ness  of  observation  as  the  former ;  and  will  be  found  more 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Clark  possesses  a 
sound  judgment,  which  prevents  him  from  drawing  hasty 
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or  erroneous  conclusions  from  confused,  scanty,  and  insuf- 
ficient data ;  and  his  mind,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  intent 
on  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  that  nothing  escapes  his  no- 
tice which  can  conduce  to  its  elucidation.     The  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  has  so  strenuously  and  vigilantly 
directed  his  attention,  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only 
as  it  respects  the  happiness  of  a  beautiful  and  highly  use- 
ful part  of  the  brute  creation,  but  from  its  Connection 
with  some  of  the  essential  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
mankind.     If  the  horse  were  regarded  merely  as  a  piece 
of  machinery  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  machine  of  that  kind,  for  which  human  inge- 
nuity will  not  readily  be  able  to  find  a  substitute.     How 
many  facilities  do  the  loco-motive  powers  of  the  horse 
give  to  social  and  commercial  intercourse !     How  much 
are  we  beholden  to  them  for  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  our 
business  and  our  amusements !  What  velocity  of  execution 
do  they  lend  to  the  kind  purposes  of  friendship,  and  the 
tender  regards  of  love  !     But  what  contrivance  of  art' is 
ever  likely  to  provide  any  thing  like  a  fit  substitute  for 
this  valuable  capacity  of  the  horse  ?  Yet  this  capacity  is 
dependent  on  the  healthy  and  sound  state  of  the  foot  of 
this  noble  animal.     The  foot  is  the  organ  of  speed;  and 
is  to  the  horse,  what  the  wing  is  to  the  bird,  the  oar  to  the 
boat,  or  the  sail  to  the  ship.     But  the  powers  of  the  foot, 
which  nature  has  so  admirably  contrived  in  order  to  render 
the  horse  of  the  most  varied  and  important  service  to  man- 
kind, are  very  much  diminished,  and  often  prematurely 
and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  inventive  genius  of  man, 
either  eager  to  supply  the  omissions,  or  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  nature.     Nature  has  protected  the  foot  of  the 
horse  with  a  hard  substance,  but  still  rendered  highly 
elastic  and  flexible,  so  as  at  once  to  sustain  great  pressure, 
and  to  favour  rapid  movement.     But  the  natural  foot  of 
the  horse,  which  is  rendered  so  hard  as  to  be  but  little 
susceptible  of  injury  from  the  hardest  surface,  man  thinks' 
it  necessary  to  furnish  with  an  artificial  protection  by 
means  of  an  iron  shoe,  which  is  actually  compacted  by 
nails  into  the   substance  of  the  hoof.     Whether  the  prac- 
tice of  shoeing  originated  in  knowledge  or  in  ignorance, 
in  accident  or  design,  in  humanity  or  caprice,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine ;  but  we  entirely  coincide  with  Mr. 
Bracy  Clark,  in  thinking  that  he,  who  first  began, the  pre- 
sent practice  of  shoeing,  laid  '  the  foundation  of  more 
animal  suffering  than  ever  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to 
originate.* 
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*  The  nails/  says  the  author,  *  driven  by  violent  hammering 
into  the  square  perforations  of  the  shoe,  are  lodged  therein  so 
firmly  as  to  form  with  it  a  solid  mass,  wholly  preventing  any_ 
movement  of  the  hoof  at  the  parts  where  they  enter,  and  at 
some  distance  from  them ;  the  quarters  being  held  in  this  fixed 
state,  the  rest  of  the  hoof  is  also  robbed  of  that  motion  which 
is  necessary  for  the  healthy  existence  of  the  foot ;  being  thus 
held  for  months  and  even  years  in  a  constrained  state,  it  becomes 
stiff  and  inelastic,  then  diminishes  in  size,'  <Src.  &c. 

'  The  manner  of  paring  the  foot  and  bevelling  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  shoe,  brings  the  edge  or  exterior  circumference  of 
the  hoof  to  bear  alone  on  the  shoe,  on  which  then  the  whole 
weight  is  resting,  and  which,  if  the  hoof  be  not  very  strong, 
will  sometimes  occasion  it  to  bend  in  near  its  middle  region,  or 
in  others  at  the  coronet,  creating  a  contraction  of  the  hoof 
about  these  parts  :  the  French  term  this  malformation  encastele, 
for  which  in  English  we  have  no  name  that  I  am  acquainted 
with.  The  natural  bearing  of  the  hoof  is  a  very  broad  and  ex- 
tensive one,  and  quite  different  from  this/  '  On  examining  the 
hoofs  of  horses  after  death,  we  have  frequently  observed  ribs 
of  horn  running  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  bulging  to- 
wards the  inside  of  the  hoof,  the  obvious  consequences  of  nails 
that  had  been  driven  too  close,  or  had  bent  in  their  passage : 
an  inconvenience  which  at  times  cannot  be  prevented  even  by 
real  skill  and  care/  ■  The  most  frequent  evil  of  all  is  from 
pricks  or  stabs  of  the  nails,  by  their  taking  a  wrong  direction ; 
the  nails  too  large  splitting  and  tearing  the  hoof/  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Bracy  Clark  was  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  se- 
veral experiments  to  show  what  can  be  done  towards  the 
restoration  to  a  sound  and  natural  state  of  horses'  feet, 
which  have  been  injured.  These  experiments  proved  un- 
successful ;  but  like  other  unsuccessful  experiments,  they 
are  far  from  being  useless  or  uninstructive.  In  one  case, 
which  the  author  mentions,  nearly  three  years  of  liberty, 
which  the  feet  were  permitted  to  enjoy,  were  found  insuf- 
ficient \  to  do  away  the  effects  of  five  years  of  shoeing/ 
When  the  foot  has  been  long  previously  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  shoe,  the  exposure  of  it  at  grass,  beyond  a 
short  interval,  appears  to  be  productive  of  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  part  rather  than  of  a  restoration  of  it  to  its 
pristine  health.  Shoeing  seems  to  produce  changes  in  the 
state  and  conformation  of  the  foot,  which  cannot  be  reme- 
died by  any  subsequent  alteration  in  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment. It  is  one  of  those  evils,  of  which,  when  the  appli- 
cation has  once  been  long  and  habitual,  the  disuse  be- 
comes more  perilous  than  the  continuance. 

If  shoes  should  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  present 
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state  of  the  English  roads,  we  have  at  least  the  satisfac- 
tion to  learn  from  this  work,  that  many  individuals, 
touched  by  the  forcible  representation  of  Mr.  Clark,  re- 
specting the  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  early  appli- 
cation of  the  shoe,  have  been  induced  to  bring  up  their 
young  horses  in  their  parks  and  pastures  without  recur- 
ring to  the  premature  use  of  that  pernicious  invention. 
The  hoofs  of  those  horses,  which  are  not  thus  early  in- 
jured, by  the  use  of  the  shoe,  will  be  more  strong  than, 
they  would  otherwise  be. 

Mr.  B.  Clark  has  subjoined  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
essay  on  f  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  shoe- 
ing.' From  this  essay  it  appears  that  the  art  of  shoeing 
horses  according  to  the  modern  practice  was  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  From  a  passage  which  the  author  quotes 
from  Xenophon,  de  re  equestri>  it  appears  that  great  care 
was  taken  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  natural  hoof. 
The  ancients  however  had  some  artificial  defences  for  the 
feet  of  their  horses,  which  were  occasionally  employed 
when  they  became  tender,  but  these  defences  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  modern  shoes,  which  are  fastened  by  nails 
into  the  hoof.  The  horse-shoes,  (if  so  they  may  be  called) 
of  the  ancients,  were  formed  of  the  tough  hides  of  ani- 
mals, or  woven  out  of  a  species  of  broom. 

Professor  Beekman,  in  his  very  valuable  work  entitled, 
c  Beytrage  zur  geschichte  der  ErfindungenJ  has  brought 
together  a  good  deal  of  learning  on  the  art  of  shoeing 
horses  as  it  was  practised  amongst  the  ancients.  Mr* 
Bracy  Clark  tells  us  that  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  English  translation  of  Beckman's  work  till  he  had 
written  and  nearly  printed  his  own  essay  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  passages  from  ancient  writers,  which  Mr. 
Clark  has  produced,  had  been  before  quoted  by  Beekman : 
but  Mr.  C.  has  brought  forward  some  which  Beekman  had 
not  previously  noticed. 

Plates  of  metal  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  shoes 
of  leather  or  wicker-work,  which  were  applied  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  hoofs  of  their  horses ;  but  that  these  plates, 
of  whatever  materials  they  were  made,  were  not  fixed  to 
the  hoof  by  nails  after  the  modern  fashion,  is  clear  from  a 
passage  which  is  quoted  from  Catullus  both  by  Beekman 
and  Mr.  Clark,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  metallic 
soles  were  left  so  loose  upon  the  foot,  that  they  were  apt 
to  be  drawn  off  by  a  miry  soil. 

'  Nunc  eum  volo  de  tuo  ponte  mittere  pronurc, 
Si  pote  stolidum  repente  eXcitare  veternum, 
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Et  supinum  animuni  in  gravi  derelinquere  coeno, 
Ferream  ut  soleam  tenaci  in  voragine  mula' 

Catull.  Carm.  XVIII.  23,  Mr.  Clark,  by  mistake  has 
it  XVII.  23. 

Suetonius,  who  is  quoted  by  Beckraan  (Geschichte  der 
Erfindungen,  dritter  Band,  126)  tells  us  that  Nero  was 
wont  on  his  short  journies  to  have  his  mules  ornamented 
with  silver  shoes ;  and  Pliny  says  that  his  wife  Poppaea 
had  them  made  of  gold.  From  a  passage  which  Beckman 
II.  137,  quotes  from  Kampfer's  history  of  Japan,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  people  of  that  country  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  iron  horse-shoes  which  are  in  use  amongst  us. 
The  author  is  enumerating  the  articles  which  are  requisite 
for  travelling  in  Japan,  when  he  sa}  s, 

'  Des  souliers  pour  les  valets  et  pour  les  chevaux ;  ceux-ci  sont 
faits  de  paille  cordonnee,  et  on  y  met  de  tongues  cordes  aussi  de 
paille,  pour  les  attacher  aux  pieds  des  chevaux  a  la  place  de  nos 
fers  d'Europe,  dont  on  ue  sert  point  dans  ce  pais.  Ces  souliers 
sont  bient6t  usez  dans  les  chemins  pierreux  et  glissans  de  sorte 
qu'il  en  faut  souvent  changer.  Pour  cet  effet,  ceux  qui  out  le 
soin  des  chevaux  en  prennent  toujours  avec  eux  une  quantite 
suffisante,  qu'ils  attachent  aux  Porte-manteaux  quoi  qu'on  en 
puisse  trouver  dans  tous  les  villages,  et  que  de  pauvres  enfans 
qui  demandent  l'aumone  sur  le  chemin,  en  oftrent  me  me  a  ven- 
dre  ;  de  maniere  que  Ton  peut  dire,  qu'il  y  a  plus  de  Marechaux 
dans  ce  pais,  que  peut-etre  dans  aucun  autre,  bien  qu'a  la  let- 
tre  il  n'y  en  a  point  du  tout.' 

The  first  certain  mention  of  the  modern  horse-shoe^ 
made  of  iron  and  fastened  with  nails  to  the  hoof,  appears 
to  occur  in  the  Tactica  of  the  emperor  Leo,  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  writer  specifying  the  different  articles  of 
equipment  for  the  cavalry,  says,  TrsJWAa,  a-iXnuoax  (n$yp& 
piroL  xocpQMv  avruv ;  halters,  and  iron  shoes,  with  nails  to 
the  same.  Beckman  refers  to  the  Glossarium  media?  et 
inn* mas  Graecitatis  of  Du  Cange,  to  shew  that  the  word 
xocpQia,  means  nails. 

'  With  William  the  Conqueror/  says  Mr.  Clark,  '  the  art  of 
shoeing  appears  to  have  come  into  England ;  he  gave  to  Simon 
St.  Liz,  a  Norman,  the  town  of  Northampton,  and  the  hundred 
of  Falkley,  then  valued  at  £40  per  annum,  to  provide  shoes  for 
his  horses  ;  and  Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  also  came  with  him,  he 
appointed  as  superintendant  of  the  shoers,  whose  descendants, 
the  earls  of  Ferrers,  had  six  horse-shoes  in  the  quartering  of 
their  arms.  At  Oakham,  in  Rutlandshire,  the  seat  of  this  fa- 
mily, a  singular  and  rather  tyrannical  custom  long  prevailed : 
if  any  baron  of  the  realm  passed  through  the  place,  for  him/ to 
forfeit  one  of  his  horse's  shoes,  unless  be  chose  to  redeem  it  by 
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a  fine ;  and  the  forfeited  shoe  or  the  one  made  in  its  place,  was 
fixed  upon  the  castle  gates,  inscribed  with  his  name :  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  custom  the  castle  gates  became  in  time  covered 
with  numerous  horse-shoes,  some  of 'them  of  au  unusual  size> 
others  gilt,'  &c. 


Art.  X. —  Pretensions  to  a  jinal  Analysis  of  the  ]Sfatur& 
and  Origin  of  Sublimity ,  Style,  Beauty,  Genius,  and 
Taste  ;  with  an  Appendix,  explaining  the  Causes  of  the 
Pleasure  which  is  derived  from  Tragedy.  By  the  Reti* 
B.Barrett.     London,  Murray,  1812. 

BEFORE  Mr.  Barrett  proceeds  to  propose  what  he 
calls  a  i  new  system  on  sublimity,'  he  takes  '  a  review  of 
the  systems  which  have  hitherto  been  proposed.'  The 
*  systems,'  however,  which  he  examines,  are  not  all  which 
learned  and  reflective  men  have  devised,  but  only  those  of 
Longinus,  of  Burke,  and  of  Dr.  Blair.  He  begins  with 
that  of  Longinus.  The  work  of  Longinus  is  of  a  rheto- 
rical, rather  than  a  philosophical  cast.  He  has  often  la- 
boured successfully  to  excite  the  sensation  of  sublimity, 
rather  than  accurately  analyzed  the  causes  of  the  produc- 
tion, or  the  principles  on  which  it  depends.  The  sublime 
rrjay  be  regarded  either  as  a  feeling,  or  as  some  external 
object  or  representation  exciting  that  feeling.  Longinus 
has  rather  generally  described  the  excitement,  than  parti- 
cularly explained  the  exciting  cause.  He  has  not  unfolded 
what  is  that  peculiar  quality  which  causes  the  emotion  of 
the  sublime.  He  appears,  from  his  treatise,  to  have  been 
very  susceptible  of  tliis  emotion  ;  and  as,  what  we  feel 
strongly,  we  usually  express  strongly,  his  pages  can  hardly 
be  perused,  even  at  this  day,  without  diffusing  over  the 
nerves  of  the  reader  the  influence  of  high  sentiment  and 
ardent  emotion. 

With  Mr.  Burke  terror  alone,  or  whatever  operates  on 
the  mind  in  a  manner  analogous  to  terror,  is  the  source  of 
the  sublime.  Sublimity,  regarded  as  a  state  of  mind,  is  a 
mixed  sensation,  of  which  terror  is  an  occasional  ingre- 
dient; but  there  are  many  sensations  of  sublimity,  in  which 
no  terror  is  infused.  If  Mr.  Burke  have  not  m punted  to 
the  true  source  of  the  sublime,  or  have  mistaken  one  of 
the  remoter  streams  for  the  fountain  head  of  the  emotion, 
still  he  has  admirably  succeeded  in  describing  some  parti- 
cular phenomena,  and  some  general  states  of  the  sublime. 

Not  dwelling  on  what  is  called  the  '  System  of  Di\ 
Chit.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  September,  1812.  X 
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Blair,'  who  has  combined  power  with  terror  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  sublime,  we  come  to  the  '  ideas  of  the  author* 
on  the  subject,  in  which  we  find  him  exhibiting  the  criterion 
of  the  sublime  in  the  following  definition : — '  Sublimit?/ 
in  writing,  is  that  qualiti/,  which  imparts  to  it  an  air  of 
command.'  There  are  some  definitions  which  are  more 
obscure  than  the  thing  itself  which  is  attempted  to  be  de- 
fined. Perhaps  there  are  those  who  will  not  exempt  that 
just  mentioned  from  the  number.  Let  us,  however,  give 
Mr.  Barrett  a  little  space  to  dilate  on  his  own  meaning. 

•  To  prevent  any  difficulty,'  says  he,  ■  arising  from  what  I 
understand  by  the  air  of  command,  the  same  signification  is 
here  meant  to  be  attached  to  it,  which  is  taken  to  be  implied  in 
the  expressions,  that  "  such  a  countenance  bears  an  air  of  com- 
mand :"  "  such  an  attitude  is  commanding."  According  to  this 
exposition,  it  follows  that  ail  composition,  which  is  sublime, 
becomes  so  in  consequence  of  being  distinguished  by  this  air. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  composition  express  terror,  power, 
or  any  of  those  other  sources  of  feeling,  in  which  the  Sublime 
has,  hitherto,  been  supposed  to  originate.  All  that  is  requisite 
is,  that  it  should  be  distinguished  by  this  character/ 

We  will  now  let  Mr.  Barrett  exemplify  his  criterion  in 
the  following  passage  taken  from  Milton,  which  Mr.  Burke 
has  quoted  to  illustrate  his  own  theory  of  terror  constitut- 
ing the  sublime. 

■  The  poet  is  giving  a  description  of  Death,  with  all  its  tre- 
mendous appendages : 

"  The  other  shape, 

If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none 

Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb ; 

Or  substance  might  be  called,  which  shadow  seem'd ; 

For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  he  stood  as  night, 

Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 

And  shook  a  deadly  dart.     What  seem'd  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 
«  This  passage  may  be  shewn  to  derive  its  sublimity  from  the 
criterion  assigned,  and  not  from  that  of  terror  solely.  It  is  not 
by  the  mere  description  of  an  object  so  terrific,  and  surrounded 
by  so  many  awful  circumstances,  that  it  attains* this  quality.  The 
same  object  and  circumstances  might  have  been  exactly  depicted 
in  a  style  very  distant  from  the  Sublime.  They  might  have 
been  equally  exposed  by  a  simple  narrative ;  it  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  the  reader's  information  barely  to  have  been  told,  that 
this  shape  (of  Death)  if  it  might  be  called  a  shape ;  for,  it 
seemed  to  have  no  distinctive  marks  of  one;  or  substance, 
though  it  seemed  a  shadow,  equally  as  a  substance ;  for,  no 
discrimination  could  be  observed  between  the  one  or  the  other ; 
was  black  as,  night,  fierce  as  we  may  suppose  ten  furies  to  be, 
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terrible  as  we  have  a  notion  that  hell  is.  But  where  would* 
then,  have  appeared  its  sublimity'?  Whence  would  have  arisen 
the  emotion,  which  is  excited  by  the  poetry  ?  Still,  we  have  the 
same  terrible  object,  and  presented  to  us  with  the  like  circum- 
stances. It  is  not,  therefore,  merely  the  terrible  which  is  the 
basis  of  Sublimity :  No ;  there  is  a  certain  distinctive  principle" 
of  the  Sublime,  which  is  no  more  confined  to  the  terrific,  than 
to  any  other  species  of  composition.  This  we  discover  ia  the 
manner ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  present  instance ;  for,  if  it  is 
not  the  mere  subject  of  the  poet's  description,  that  exalts  to  the 
sublime,  there  can  remain  no  other  instrument  of  this  emotion 
than  the  manner. 

*  From  an  examination,  then,  of  the  manner,  we  shall  observe, 
that  the  poet  has,  in  these  verses,  attained  sublimity,  solely,  be* 
cause  his  manner  is  distinguished  by  that  air,  which  I  have 
denoted  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Sublime.  He  elevates  him- 
self, and  assumes  a  commanding  tone.  Not  content  with  simply 
informing  us,  that  the  terrific  monster  Death  was  veiled  in  dark- 
ness like  the  night,  that  be  was  ferocious'as  furies,  and  formidable 
as  we  may  conceive  hell  to  be,  he  must  express  those  exalted 
sentiments,  that  noble  elevation  of  soul.  Observe;  "  Black  he 
stood  as  night."  How  determined  the  attitude !  Again  !  "  Fierce 
as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell."  Not  a  word  redundant,  not  one 
that  enfeebles  ;  all  vigour,  all  expressing  elevation  Of  mind,  and 
the  air  of  command  in  its  highest  state.' 

Mr.  Barrett  produces  other  passages  generally  Supposed 
to  be  sublime,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
essential  feature  of  the  sublimity  consists  in  the  '  com- 
manding manner,'  or  '  air  of  command,'  in  the  represen- 
tation. Many  objects,  we  allow,  may  have  an  appearance, 
or  excite  the  idea  of  an  air  of  command,  which  may  add 
considerably  to  the  impression  which  they  make  Upon  the 
mind.  But,  how  is  this  air  of  command  to  be  so  univer- 
sally operative,  as  Mr.  Barrett  supposes,  in  exciting  the 
emotion  of  the  sublime  ?  Does  it  operate  by  produc- 
ing fear?  I sjiot  fear,  except  in  very  particular  circum- 
stances, rather  an  abject  feeling  than  a  sublime  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  very  sublime  in  the  sight  of  a  school-boy 
writhing  with  fright  at  the  sight  of  the  rod,  or  of  a  slave 
at  the  sight  of  a  whip,  however  conspicuous  the  master 
may  be  for  the  air  of  command  which  he  displays  ?  There 
may  be  an  air  of  command  in  objects  which  are  rather 
ridiculous  than  sublime.  There  are  circumstances  in 
which  a  representation  of  despair  may  be  sublime  ;  but 
what  can  present  features  more  opposite  to  an  air  of  com* 
mand?  The  air  of  command,  therefore,  is  not  the 
essential  principle  of  sublimity;  for  many  objects  are 
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sublime  without  it ;  and  with  it  others  have  not  even  an 
approximation  to  sublimity. 

When  Mr.  Barrett  has  endeavoured  to  *  define  the  nature  of 
sublimity,'  he  professes  to  *  describe  from  what  emotion 
it  arises,  and  how  it  is  to  be. attained.'  We  do  not  see  how 
the  sublime  can  correctly  be  said  to  arise  from  any  parti- 
cular emotion,  when  it  is  in  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  consi- 
dered internally  as  a  state  of  mind,  a  particular  emotion 
Anger,  love,  and  jealousy,  are  emotions,  caused  by  parti- 
cular objects  or  circumstances ;  but  to.  talk  of  anger,  love, 
or  jealousy,  having  their  origin  in  emotions  of  anger,  love, 
or  jealousy,  is  only  to  say  that,  what  is,  is. 

f  The  emotion  from  which  the  sublime  proceeds/  says  Mr. 
Barrett,  *  seems  to  be  well  determined  by  Longinus.  He  term* 
it  High  Sentiment,  or  Elevation  of  Soul ;  and  says,  very  happily, 
that  Sublimity  is  an  echo  of  this  temper  of  mind.' 

Mr.  Barrett  accordingly  takes  f  High  Sentiment'  for  an 
emotion  ;  and  makes  this  emotion  the  source  of  that  emo- 
tion, which  is  termed  the  sublime.  '  High  Sentiment'  is  a 
very  general  expression,  and  may  be  applied  to  various 
states  of  the  mind  and  affections,  both  of  the  active  and 
passive  kind,  as  courage,  generosity,  patience,  constancy, 
&c.  Now  the  exhibition  of  such  qualities  of  mind  in 
great  intensity  of  exertion,  and  in  striking  circumstances, 
may  be  deemed  sublime,  and  may  give  rise  to  feelings  of 
warm  and  enthusiastic  admiration.  But  the  writer  appears 
in  some  degree  to  confound  high  sentiment  with  the  occa- 
sion which  produces  it. 

Mr.  Barrett  who  in  the  first  part  of  his  work  had  made 
the  air  of  command  the  criterion  of  sublimity,  in  C.  IX. 
makes  high  sentiment  c  its  distinctive  principle.'  Thus 
he  appears  to  use  the  air  of  command  and  high  sentiment 
as  synonimous  terms,  though  they  are  often  not  only  dis- 
joined, but  sometimes  incapable  of  union.  There  are,  in 
many  instances,  high  sentiments  of  piety  and  resignation, 
which  may  be  denominated  sublime  in  themselves,  and 
which  tend  to  excite  something  like  a  corresponding  feeling 
in  others,  which  would  instantly  become  ridiculous  or 
inert  if  they  were  associated  with  Mr.  Barrett's  air  of 
command.  This  air  of  command,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  inseparable  criterion  of  the  sublime  ;  nor 
can  we  accede  to  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Barrett  that  it  is 
'  an  universally  acknowledged  point,  that  the  sublime  is 
the  result  of  high  sentiment.'  For  many  objects  are 
sublime  which  are  totally  insensate ;  but  which  may,  never- 
theless, excite  high  sentiments  Of  wonder,  awe,  or  devo« 
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'lion,  in  the  beholder,  as  lofty  mountains,  roaring  cataracts, 
or  mouldering  ruins,  the  works  of  God  or  of  man.  But 
Mr.  Barrett  must  not  confound  the  cause  with  the  effect; 
and  talk  of  the  sublime  being  the  result  of  high  senti- 
ment, instead  of  high  sentiment  being  the  result  of  the 
sublime. 

Mr.  Barrett  spaks  of  Sublimity  as  can  effect  of  the  highest 
emotion ;'  but,  when  a  man  views  a  mountain,  is  it  the 
emotion  of  the  mind  which  causes  the  sublimity  of  the 
mountain,  or  the  sublimity  of  the  mountain  which  causes 
the  emotion  of  the  mind?  The  emotion  of  sublimity 
considered  as  existing  in  the  mind,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  object  by  which  it  is  produced. 

Mr.  Barrett's  receipt  for  attaining  the  sublime,  is  to 
communicate  to  the  object  the  air  of  command ;  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  will  not  answer  the  purpose  in  all  cases ; 
but  will,  sometimes,  produce  the  contrary  impression,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  the  essential  principle,  or  form  of  the 
sublime. 


Art.  XI. — An  Account  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa;  with 
a  brief  History  of  the  African  Company.  By  Henry 
Meredith,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Council,  and  Governor  of 
Winnebah  Fort.     London  :  Longman,  1812,  8vo.  9s. 

■  THAT  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea/  says  Mr.  Meredith, 
*  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gold  Coastt  commences  about 
twenty  leagues  westward  of  Cape  Apollonia  and  terminates  at 
Accra.  According  to  the  most  modern  charts  it  lies  between 
four  degrees  and  forty  minutes,  and  five  degrees  and  forty  mi- 
nutes of  North  latitude,  and  from  the  meridian  to  about  three 
degrees  of  West  longitude  :  the  whole  extent  of  it  may  be  com- 
puted at  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles/ 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  author  of  this  work,  who  has 
resided  several  years  in  the  country,  has  given  a  description 
of  the  climate,  soil,  seasons,  winds,  disposition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  animals,  vegetable  productions, 
government,  and  laws.  At  Cape-coast  Castle  '  which  is 
considered  as  the  hottest  situation  on  the  Gold  Coast,'  \  the 
usual  degrees  of  heat,  observed  in  the  hottest  months, 
were  from  eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees.'  At  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  the  soil  is  said  to  be 
susceptible  of  every  species  of  culture  ;  and  Mr.  Meredith 
tates  in  his  introduction,  that  the  Gold  Coast  is  prefer- 
able to  the  West-India  Islands,  not  only  in  soil  and  climate, 
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but  also  in  seasons  ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  it  would 
*  produce  every  article  that  grows  there.'  If  this  should 
be  true,  the  policy  of  colonizing  this  part  of  Africa,  may, 
hereafter,  become  a  point  worthy  of  serious  attention  in 
the  English  and  other  European  governments. 

'  The  general  appearance  of  this  country  from  the  sea,  may 
be  compared  to  an  immense  forest :  high  lands  are  seen  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  crowned  with  lofty  trees  and  thick  underwoods. 
On  a  nearer  prespect,  and  on  a  strict  examination  of  the  country, 
the  valleys  are  in  many  places  richly  planted,  and  extensive 
plains  are  seen  beautifully  studded,  and  decorated  with  clumps 
©f  trees  and  bush.  As  we  advance  into  the  country,  where 
there  is  more  moisture  throughout  the  year,  than  on  the  coast, 
and  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  brings  forth  the  most  vigorous 
vegetation,  the  woods  are  so  stopped  up  with  luxuriance,  as  to 
be  almost  impenetrable  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  hid 
under  a  covering  of  shrubs,  weeds,  and  various  herbs.  The 
rivers,  which  are  not  directed  by  the  hand  of  art  to  run  in  a 
regular  channel,  are  seen  winding  in  different  directions,  and 
taking  those  courses  which  the  nature  of  the  country  points  out 
or  admits  of:  in  some  places  they  overflow  their  banks  in  the 
wet  season,  and  form  stagnate  ponds  ;  whereas,  in  other  places, 
they  run  in  a  rapid  manner.' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  more  inland  parts  are  represented 
as  more  industrious  and  less  vicious  than  those  on  the  coast, 
who  have  more  frequent  opportunities  of  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  The  author  tells  us  that,  upon  the  coast, '  profli- 
gacy, drunkenness,  and  debauchery ,  are  practised  to  a  perni- 
cious extent.'  We  believe  it  to  be  generally  the  case  that  the 
intercourse  of  a  civilized  with  a  half  barbarous  people, 
tends,  in  the  first  period,  rather  to  corrupt  than  to  improve. 
For  the  sensuality  and  other  vices  of  the  civilized  people, 
which  are  exposed  to  observation,  are  more  open  to  imi- 
tation, whilst  much  time  must  elapse  before  savages  will 
even  partially  adopt  the  greater  degree  of  probity,  dili- 
gence, and  more  refined  sentiments  of  their  polished 
visitants.  The  process  of  civilization,  in  some  measure, 
resembles  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  which  are,  at  first, 
rendered  more  muddy  and  turbid  by  the  Very  action 
through  which  they  ultimately  become  pure  and  transpa- 
rent. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  this  coast  are  various  and 
abundant. 

•  The  sugar-cane  grows  spontaneously  and  to  a  tolerable  size; 
and  the  black-pepper  has  been  discovered  inland.  The  indigo 
plant  is  common  to  many  parts  of  the  coast,  and  the  cotton-shrub 
way  he  seen  in  a  wild  uncultivated  state.    The  silk-cotton  i* 
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found  in  every  part  of  the  coast :  the  tree  is  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  country,  and  from  it  canoes  are  made.  It  grows  to  a 
majestic  size/  *  *  *  * 

The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  appears  to  have  altered 
the  severity  of  the  laws  in  this  part  of  Africa ;  for,  during 
its  continuance,  very  trifling  offences  were  punished  with 
the  loss  of  liberty.  The  temptation  of  the  profit  from  the 
trade,  caused  almost  every  penalty  to  be  commuted  into 
slavery.  Thus  crimes  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  a 
great  source  of  revenue  to  the  petty  governments  of  these 
regions. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  following  subjects  occur  : — 
<  Customs ;  polygamy ;  religion ;  Fetish  :  general  obser- 
vations :  Portuguese :  necessary  cautions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  :  fumigation  :  filtration  of  water.'  We 
found  nothing  particularly  novel  nor  interesting  under  the 
above  heads.  The  cautions,  which  the  author  gives  for 
the  preservation  of  health,  evince  good  sense  and  discri- 
mination. The  reputed  unhealthiness  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea  is  probably  owing  not  more  to  the  noxious  qua- 
lities of  the  climate,  than  to  the  indiscretions  of  Europeans. 
A  spare  and  light  diet  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  a  strict 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  would  disarm  these 
reputed  pestilential  regions  of  a  great  part  of  their  baleful 
action  on  the  human  frame. 

After  a  general  description  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  author 
in  the  following  chapter,  presents  us  with  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  English  and  Dutch  settlements  with  the 
country  in  the  vicinity.  He  commences  his  progress  from 
Apollonia,  the  first  fort  on  the  windward  part  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  proceeds  to  Quita,  which  is  a  Danish  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Volta,  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  coast. 

The  fort  of  Apollonia  '  is  situated  on  a  spacious  plain, 
at  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  sea.'  At  the  distance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  fort  inland  is  a  fine  lake  of 
fresh  water,  which  is  computed  at  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference. In  this  lake  is  a  small  village,  composed  of 
houses  chiefly  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  erected  on  piles. 
The  houses  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  com- 
munication is  carried  on  by  means  of  canoes.  Th,e 
inhabitants  procure  a  subsistence  by  the  fish  which  they 
catch,  for  which  they  obtain  corn  and  rice  in  exchange. 

Four  species  of  the  palm-tree  grow  in  the  country  of'' 
Apollonia;   one  of  which  rises  'to  the  height  of  sixty, 
eighty,  and  an  hundred  feet.'     This  species  yields  an  in- 
toxicating fluid,  which  is  obtained  by  making  a  hole  at  the 
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top  of  the  tree  and  inserting  a  reed  through  which  the 
liquid  flows  into  an  earthen  pot  which  is  placed  to  receive 
it.  This  liquid  is  called  palm-wine,  and  is  said,  when 
quite  fresh,  to  have  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour.  The  soil 
of  Apollonia  is  good,  but  the  coast  of  very  difficult  access. 
Poultry  constitutes  the  '  chief  stock  of  the  middling  class.' 
{Superstition  is  described  as  less  prevalent  here  than  in  the 
other  states ;  and  few  persons,  except  the  medical  frater- 
nity, lay  claim  to  supernatural  powers. 

f  The  punishments  inflicted  on  the  commonalty  are  beheading, 
burying  alive,  and  placing  the  person  in  a  deep  pit  and  leaving 
him  there  to  perish/  '  The  trade  of  Apollonia  consists  of  gold, 
ivory,  palm-oil,  pepper,  and  some  rice.'  f  The  trader  is  perfectly 
secure  in  this  country ;  he  meets  with  no  impositions,  nor  exac- 
tions ;  his  property  is  in  no  danger,  and  his  person  is  considered 
sacred/ 

In  the  Ahanta  country  there  is  stated  to  be  a  general 
attention  to  agriculture ;  and  the  inhabitants  '  never 
fcnow  what  it  is  to  be  distressed  for  corn,  yams,  &c.'  After 
leaving  this  country,  we  come  to  states  where  the  habits 
of  the  people  are  less  agricultural,  and  where  vice  and 
idleness  more  abound.  Cape- Coast  Castle  is  mentioned 
lis 

*  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  th« 
Gold  Coast/  During  the  existence  of  the  slave-trade/  says  Mr. 
Meredith,  '  the  countries  from  Cape  Coast  to  Accra  inclusive, 
formed  the  grand  emporium  of  that  traffic  on  the  Gold  Coast ; 
ships  resorted  hither  with  confidence  of  disposing  of  their  car- 
goes ;  and  a  quick  circulation  of  money  existed  throughout  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  village  along  the 
coast  were  a  sort  of  brokers  ;  persons  employed  as  trade-boys, 
by  the  residents,  and  captains  of  vessels,  and  fishermen  :  few 
indeed  attended  to  the  labours  of  the  field.  The  town  of  Cape 
Coast  was  composed  of  three  different  classes,  who  acquired 
wealth  with  such  celerity  and  ease,  that  one  half  of  them  were 
men  of  independence !  With  this  acquirement,  they  gained  such 
ja  turn  for  every  sort  of  vice,  that  they  formed  the  worst  cha- 
racters in  the  state ;  they  were  idle,  insolent,  and  unruly,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  necessary  vigilance  and  care  to  preserve 
order,  and  prevent  abuses,  we  frequently  heard  of  the  governor's 
authority , being  despised/ 

In  the  country  of  the  Fantees,  which  commences  neap 
Cape-Coast  Castle,  we  are  told  that 

*  their  punishments  are  fines  and  slavery,  which  amount  to 
nearly  the  same  thing ;  for  if  the  guilty  person  cannot  pay  the 
£ne,  he  is  by  law  adjudged  a  slave.  No  corporeal  punishments 
are  inflicted.    Causes  are  tried  by  the  pynins,  or  elders  of  the 
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people;  in  whom  are  combined  the  offices  of  judge  and  jurors. 
They  generally  assemble  in  the  public  market-place  for  the  trial 
of  offences;  both  parties  are  attentively  heard,  and  witnesses 
examined  :  after  which,  sentence  is  pronounced.  If  the  person 
who  is  found  guilty,  suspect  the  justice  or  partiality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor  of  the  fort,  or  to  the 
elders  of  another  town  or  district.  The  pynins  are  chosen  by 
the  public  voice ;  they  sometimes  succeed  by  hereditary  right ; 
in  which  case,  if  a  deficiency  in  their  legal  knowledge  be  pub- 
licly  known,  their  authority  is  suspended,  and  others  appointed 
by  the  public.  They  get  a  share  of  all  fines  and  forfeitures  ; 
and  when  any  cause  of  consequence  is  laid  before  them,  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  present  of  rum.  In  cases  where 
family  connections  interfere,  the  trial  yery  often  happens  by 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  impression  which  the 
countenance  of  the  accused  might  create.' 

Mr.  Meredith  says  that  great  crimes  are,  prevented  by 
the  '  strictness  of  the  laws.'  Does  he  mean  by  '  strict- 
ness,' their  severity,  or  the  certainty  of  their  execution ; 
for,  if  he  means  severity,  and  they  certainly  seem  sufficiently 
severe,  their  effect  in  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  contrary 
to  the  general  experience  of  the  effect  of  severity  in  other 
countries.  Theft  is  stated  to  be  so  rare  amongst  the 
Fantees  that  (  an  article  may  be  left  in  the  public  road 
without  much  danger  of  its  being  touched  by  any  person 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ;'  but  their  honesty  is  rather 
circumscribed  in  its  principle,  for  '  whatever  belongs  to  a 
white  man  is  considered  fair  game.9  In  the  same  sentence, 
Mr.  Meredith  says  that  *  they  do  not  dread  any  severe 
punishment.'  How  are  we  to  reconcile  this  to  what  he 
had  said  a  little  before,  that  i  in  consequence  of  the  strict- 
ness of  the  laws,  crimes  of  any  magnitude  are  seldom 
known  ?' 

6  The  chief  object  of  adoration  is  placed  in  the  capital 
of  Fantee,  called  Abrah,  and  is  designated  Woorah  ! 
Woorah !  Agah  Nannah  !  which  signifies  Master  !  Master! 
Father  of  all !'  But,  f  whatever  is  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  good  or  evil,  or  any  uncommon  quality,'  is 
called  Fetish;  and  this  Fetish  appears  to  be  a  general 
name  to  denote  any  thing  appertaining  to  the  object  of 
worship,  to  its  ministers,  or  to  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, charms,  sorceries,  &c. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  a  copious  account  of  thfr 
Ashantee  war,  in  which  there  is  little  to  interest  the  reader; 
and  we  have  too  much  of  that  barbarous  work  amongst 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  to  attend  to  the  military 
history  of  the  less  polished  tribes  of  Africa, 
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Accra  is  represented  as  the  most  healthy  spot  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  the  only  country  in  that  part  which  has 
a  free  trade  with  the  interior.  The  English  have  a  fort 
at  Accra,  which,  like  the  other  forts  on  this  coast,  has  an 
insufficient  garrison.  The  annual  parliamentary  grant  for 
the  support  of  the  British  settlements  in  this  part  of  Africa 
is  stated  to  be  c  inadequate  to  an  extension  of  influence  in 
that  country.'  But  if  influence  here  mean  territorial  con- 
quest or  sovereignty,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  parliament 
grant  larger  sums  than  at  present  for  that  object.  If  the 
trade  into  the  interior  of  Africa  can  be  extended,  it  will 
be  more  effectually  prosecuted  by  the  enterprize  of  indivi- 
dual merchants,  than  by  the  intervention  of  parliamentary 
grants  or  military  establishments.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Gold  Coast  and  the  inland  states,  is  rendered 
difficult  by  the  want  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  country  of  Aquapim,  to  the  east  of  Accra,  is  de- 
scribed as  highly  fertile,  capable  of  every  kind  of  cultivation, 
and  containing  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  It  is 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
colonial  produce ;  but  whatever  aptitude  it  may  possess 
for  this  culture,  we  must  not  forget  that  c  it  is  impossible 
to  rear  sugar  on  account  of  the  ants,'  which  are  said  to 
be  c  almost  every  wherej  and  to  *  destroy  the  canes  before 
they  arrive  to  any  perfection.' 

The  medical  knowledge  of  the  natives  is  said  to  be 
*  confined  within  the  family,  and  is  seldom  imparted  to 
more  than  one,  who  is  usually  a  female.'  Their  remedies 
consist  of  certain  vegetables  or  of  charms,  with  which 
they  know  how  to  work  on  the  imagination.  Where  the 
patient  is  sufficiently  credulous,  the  African  doctors  and 
Fetish-men  readily  add  to  the  number  of  prodigies  and 
perform  more  than  human  cures.  '  When  a  person  is 
seized  with  a  pain  in  the  head,  back,  breast,  or  sides,  it  is 
often  imputed  to  the  influence  of  some  malign  power,'  On 
these  occasions,  what  malign  power  can  resist  the  force  of 
African  quackery,  when  it  finds  an  efficacious  auxiliary  in 
the  predominant  superstition  ?  The  leprosy  is  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  diseases  with  which  the  natives  are  afflicted. 
The  Guinea-worm,  which  seems  a  disease  peculiar  to  this 
country,  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  use  of  impure  water ; 
though  this  seems  by  no  means  to  be  accurately  ascertained. 
For  Guinea-worms  are  often  found  in  the  legs,  to  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  be  conveyed  by  the 
water  taken  into  the  stomach.    Where  these  worms  are 
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found  in  the  legs  or  surface  of  the  body,  they  are  probably 
of  external  introduction. 

'  To  the  naked  eye,  this  worm  appears  no  bigger  than  a  large 
woollen  thread  rather  flattened,  and  of  a  whitish  appearance. 
Before  it  protrudes  through  the  skin  it  causes  much  pain,  and 
an  inflammatory  humour  is  formed  on  the  path  through  which 
the  worm  wilt  appear.  When  it  appears,  the  natives  get  a  slip 
of  wood,  which  they  apply  to  the  sore ;  and  when  the  worm 
comes  in  contact  with  it,  they  twist  it  carefully  so  as  to  get  the 
worm  round  it ;  after  which  they  let  it  hang,  and  the  weight  of 
it  is  supposed  to  draw  the  worm  out  faster  than  it  otherwise 
would  come;  and  in  this  state  they  allow  the  worm  to  remain 
until  the  whole  of  it  comes  out.' 

In  Dysentery  the  natives  first  empty  the  bowels  by 
drastic  purgatives,  and  then  employ  astringent  and  stimu- 
lating clysters.  They  also  keep  the  patient  warm  ;  and 
frequently  apply  embrocations  composed  of  pepper  to  the 
stomach  and  loins.  There  appears  to  be  more  sagacity 
than  we  should  have  expected  in  this  mode  of  treatment. 

In  ophthalmia,  topical  remedies  only  are  applied.  Blood 
is  drawn  from  the  temples  and  forehead,  and  lime-juice 
dropped  into  the  eye.  We  must  here  take  our  leave  of 
this  work,  in  which  there  is  nothing  which  particularly 
merits  either  censure  or  praise. 


Art.  XII. — Inferno;  a  Translation  from  Dante  Alighieri 
into  English  Blank  Verse.  By  Joseph  Hume,  Esq. 
Cadell:   1812,  12mo. 

THIS  is  by  far  the  most  extraordinary  composition  we 
ever  witnessed ;  possessing  no  one  quality  which  distin- 
guishes verse  from  prose,  except  the  most  strained 
inversion  of  words  and  phrases,  and  a  regular  division  into 
lines  of  ten  syllables  each,  frequently  without  the  smallest 
pretension  to  rhythmical  cadence.  Nor  is  this  gross  and 
uncommon  defect  (which,  whether  it  arises  from  ignorance, 
from  some  strange  construction  in  the  organs  of  sound, 
or  from  the  affectation  of  some  new  and  inexplicable 
theory,  we  are  left  wholly  unable  to  decide,  the  translator 
not  having  deigned  to  introduce  his  production  to  the 
world  by  preface,  dedication,  or  advertisement  of  any  sort,) 
at  all  compensated  by  any  literal  closeness  of  adherence  to 
the  orignal,  which  appears  in  many  parts  to  have  been 
rendered  much  more  strictly,  as  well  as  poetically,  by  the 
various  translators  who  have  preceded  Mr.  Hume.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  opening  of  the  third  canto. 
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*  To  the  dread  city  you,  through  me,  must  pass ; 
Thro'  me  must  enter  to  eternal  woe ; — 
Thro'  me  must  intermingle  with  the  damn'd. 
I  am  the  massy  work  of  love  divine, 
Of  wisdom,  of  almighty  power.     I  move 
But  when  strict  justice  orders  it.     E'er  was. 
Creation,  hung  my  everlasting  hinge: 
And  who  once  passes,  shuts  behind  him  hope/     Hume. 
Mr.  Gary's  translation  of  the  same  passage  we  would 
by  no  means  be  understood  as  altogether  approving ;  but 
it  is  much  more  literal,  as  well  as  more  poetical,  than  that 
which  we  have  just  selected. 

_ '  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe : 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain : 
Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye.* 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved : 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 
Supremest  wisdom,  and^  primaeval  love. 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  thing* 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure 
All  hope  abandon  ye,  who  enter  here !'     Carif. 
The  original  is  as  follows  : 

'  Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente 
Per  me  si  va  nell'  eterno  dolore, 
Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente. 
Justitia  mosse'l  mioalto  fattore. 
<        Fecemi  la  divina  potestate, 

La  somma  sapientia  e'l  primo  amore. 
,  Diuanzi  a  me  non  fur  cose  create, 
Se  non  eterne,  et  io  eterno  duro  : 
Lassate  ogni  speranza  voi  che'ntrate  !' 
It  appears  to  us,  that  in  rendering  the  above  remarkable 
passage,  both  the  translators  have  widely  mistaken  the 
true  character  of  Dante's  poetry.     We  shall  examine  this 
subject  a  little  more  at  large  presently ;  and  only  observe 
in  this  place,  that  although  the  quotation  we  have  just 
made,  is  {we  believe)  the  most  favourable  to  Mr.  Hume 
that  we  could  have  selected,  and  although  Mr.  Cary  is 
much  more  manifestly  his  superior  throughout  almost  all 
the  rest  of  the  poem,  than  in  the  passage  in  question,  it  is 
most  evident  to  us  that  neither  of  them  at  all  understand 
the  poetical  virtues  of  their  original. 

*  O  for  that  gift,  a  diction  grandly  rough, 
Supernal !' 


*  This  unhappy  « lost  for  aye,'  almost  induces  us  to  revoke  the  latter 
part  of  our  sentence. 
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says  Mr.  Hume,  at  the  opening  of  the  32d.  Canto.  But, 
though  Dante  unquestionably  expresses  a  wish,  of  which 
the  above  is  only  a  very  faint  copy,  for  the  immediate 
purpose  before  him,  his  translators  are  egregiously  deceived 
if  they  imagine  that '  this  diction  grandly  rough,  supernal,' 
is  assumed  by  the  poet  as  the  general  tone  of  his  versifi- 
cation. Yet,  a  page  farther,  in  the  same  canto,  Mr. 
Hume  presents  us  with  the  following  lines,  twenty-five  in 
number,  of  which  the  two  first  and  two  last,  with  a  very 
few  intermediate  exceptions,  alone  possess  the  slightest 
semblance  of  rhythm. 

•  Far  was  this  gulph  below  the  giant's  feet  I 
Gazing  around,  its  walls  majestic  struck 
Me  with  fearful  wonder ;  when  a  voice,  thus: 
"  Mark  how  ye  move,  lest  some  poor  kindred  head 
"  Ye  trample  on  !"  Down  I  then  look'd — a  lake 
All  ice  spread  onward,  thick  as  the  Austrian 
Danube ,  toils  deepest  bed  solid  ;  or 
As  Tanais  :  for  had  Mount  Tabernick,  N 

Or  Pietrapana  massy,  struck  on  its 
Gelid  surface  with  their  weight — vain  the  blow  ; 
Not  the  least  fracture,  nor  on  its  edge  a 
Crack  were  made  ; — as  seen  the  frogs  with  nostrils 
Only  visible  above  some  pool  with 
Summer  heat  stagnant,  that  croak,  while  dreams  the 
Peasant  maid  her  gleaning  toil  goes  on ;  so 
Stood  entomb'd  in  ice,  the  head  but  seen,  these 
Sinners.     Their  jaws,  with  noise  like  storks,  clatter' d 
Prom  cold  ;  their  eyes  shew'd  grief,  and  the  whole  face 
Their  shame,  though  sedulously  mov'd  oblique. 
Of  these  I  two  descried,  adhering  to 
Each  other,  close,  that  their  very  hair  had 
Jntertangled,  "  Why  thus  with  chest  to  chest, 
Like  one?"  then question'd  I.    This  hearing,  they 
Their  necks  threw  back,  and  shew'd  the  visage  full.' 
Nor  is  this  a  solitary  passage  of  the  sort,  but  a  faithful 
specimen  of,  we  believe  we  may  safely  say  it,  at  least  half 
the  volume. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  probability  of  some  wild  and 
capricious  theory  by  which  the  author  would  undertake  to 
defend  the  continual  recurrence  of  lines  so  unmetrically 
constructed,  so  devoid  of  all  grace,  harmony,  and  measure. 
Our  reason  for  supposing  it  is  the  evidence  which  is  given 
by  a  few,  (and  but  a  few)  passages  in.  the  poem,  that  Mr. 
Hume  does  understand  the  laws  of  poetry  and  is  capable 
of  putting  them  into  execution.  We  will  select  tne  latter 
part  of  the  episode  of  Paul  and  Francesca  in  the  fgftli 
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Canto,  and  then  leave  Mr.  Hume  to  the  fate  that  awaits 
him,  only  saying  that  if  he  had  written  a  greater  number 
of  verses  like  some  of  the  following,  that  late  would  pro- 
bably have  been  different  from  our  present  anticipation. 

'  A  pensive  pause  ensued.     Then  I  :  "  Thou  seest 

Francisca,  that  thy  sad  disaster  and 

Thy  sadder  state,  raise  pity  e'en  to  tears. 

Say,  in  your  interchange  of  sweetest  sighs, 

How  came  disclosed  to  thee  the  doubtful  wish  1 

What  urged  thee  to  surrender  all  to  love  ? 

No  keener  grief,  (this  your  friend  knows)  than  their* 

Who,  having  revell'd  long  in  virtuous  joys'* 

Recal  the  sadd'ning  scenes  that  ended  them  I 

But,  at  your  wish,  hear,  and  attentively, 

While  I  relate,  (tears  following  the  tale,) 

How  dalliance  led  to  vice,  and  vice  to  woe, 

He  (my  beloved,)  and  I  together  once 

(Unanswer'd  still,)  mistrustless  sat,  and  hung 

Enraptured  o'er  the  fervid  page  that  told 

Of  Lancelot  enamour'd,  where  he  prints 

On  his  kind  lover's  captivating  smile, 

An  ardent  kiss. — We  stopp'd  ; — gaz'd  fondly  ; — glow'd ; 

In  closer  contact  furtively  we  mov'd ! 

With  hurried  pulse  his  lips  press'd  mine.     The  muse 

Licentious,  dangerous,  conjur'd  this!     The  book — - 

We  closed  it,  and  for  ever. — Then  too  late.'" 
We  have  already  explained,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
the  reasons  on  wnich  we  found  our  decided  preference  of 
rhyme  over  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  poetical  senti- 
ment, and  need  not  repeat  them  on  the  present  occasion.. 
It  is  enough,  however,  in  our  judgment,  that  rhyme  was 
employed  by  Dante,  and  still  more  that  it  is  considered  as 
essential  to  the  character  of  Italian  poetry,,  to  induce  a 
preference  of  the  same  quality  in  all  attempts  at  translating 
the  poem  of  Dante  into  our  own  language.     We  should 
wish  even  the  experiment  to  be  tried,  of  adopting  in  such 
a  translation  the  precise  alternation  of  rhyme  which  Dante 
himself  has  used,  and  which  is  well  known  in  Italian  poetry 
by  the  appellation  of  terza  rima,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  Fairfax  and  Harrington  adopted,  and  (the  former  es- 
pecially) with  considerable  success,  the  Ottava  Rima  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto,  or  that  Milton  himself  copied  all  the 
peculiarities  of  versification  of  the  Petrarcal  sonnet.     This 

*  This  is  a  strange  mistake.  Francisca  is  not  a  sophist  of  Eloisa's 
school,  and  does  not  pretend  to  imagine  that  the  joys  she  repels  were. 
virtuous,    Dante  speaks  only  in  general  terms. 

*  II  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice.* 
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would  be  impossible  for  a  French  translator  ;  but  the  ge- 
nius of  the  English  language  is  such  as  easily  to  bend  to 
the  model  of  others,  and  possesses  (if  we  are  not  mistaken) 
a  more  peculiar  affinity  to  the  idiom  and  construction  of 
the  Italian. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  imputation  of  rudeness,  that 
4  Gift,'  as  Mr.  Hume  expresses  it, 

'  A  diction  grandly  rough, 
Supernal-' 
and  which  he  has  construed  into  a  license  to  write  mere 
prose,  cutting  it  only  into  the  form  of  verse  at  the  expi- 
ration of  every  tenth  syllable,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  all  the  translators  of  Dante  (but  Mr.  Hume  the  fore* 
most)  have  entered  blindly  into  a  conspiracy  against  that 
poet's  reputation,  with  M.  Du  Sade,  the  injudicious,  and 
in  many  respects  ignorant,  author  of  the  c  Memoires  pour 
la  Vie  de  Petrarque,'  who  says,  speaking  of  the  language 
of  Italian  poetry  at  the  time  when  Petrarch  undertook  to 
refine  it,  '  Ce  Jargon  etoit  encore  bien  grossier,  lorsque 
Petrarque  lui  fit  l'honneur  de  le  choisir  pour  le  langage  de 
sa  muse.'     It  is  not  surprising  to  us  that  a  French  abbe 
should  say  or  unsay  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
the  subject  to  which  c  he  has  done  the  honour  of  choosing 
it'  for  the  purpose  of  his  eulogy ;  but  it  is  (we  must  con- 
fess) rather  surprising  that  so  many  of  our  cool  country- 
men should  have  read  through  the  poem  of  Dante  (as  we 
suppose  they  must  have  done  before  they  translated  it) 
without  getting  rid  of  so  unfounded  and  unwarrantable  a 
prejudice.     The  tact  is,  that  the  language  of  Dante  is  in- 
finitely  more  harmonious  and  excellent  in  all  the  real 
beauties  of  versification  than  that  of  the  poet  who  under- 
took to  refine  it.     His  phraseology,  it  is  true,  frequently 
partakes  of  the  simplicity  of  ideas  and  manners  which 
characterized  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  some  of  his, 
expressions  are  antiquated,  but  not  therefore  more  bar- 
barous than  the  Latin  of  Virgil  when  compared  to  the 
modern   Tuscan  of  Alfieri.      We  must  not  forget  that 
Dante  lived  even  a  whole  century  before   our  old  father 
Chaucer ;  but  the  Italian  of  the  thirteenth  century  was 
quite  another  thing  than  the  English  of  the  fourteenth, 
s  The  prose  writers  who  were  contemporary  with  Dante, 
especially  the  historians  of  Florence  from  Malespini  to 
the  V  illanis,  are  at  this  day  as  much  the  model  of  pure 
Tuscan,  as  Addison's  Spectator,  of  pure  English;    and 
remote  as  is  the  era  at  which  Dante   wrote,  and  obsolete 
as  are  some  of  his  expressions,  he  is  to  the  Italian  rather 
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what  Shakspeare,  or  what  Dryden,  than  what  Chaucer, 
Occlana,  or  Lidgate,  is  to  our  native  language. 

Let  us  then,  for  justice  sake,  hear  no  more  of  the  jargon 
according  to  De  Sade,  or  of  the  '  Diction  grandly  rough, 
supernal,'  as  Mr.  Hume  has  it,  of  this  much  injured  poet; 
but  let  us  rather  hope  that  some  new  translator  may  soon 
arise,  much  better  qualified  than  any  of  those  now  before 
us,  to  give  a  faithful  and  correct  copy  of  Dante's  real  ex- 
cellencies. Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  as  classing  all 
these  several  gentlemen  under  our  indiscriminate  head  of 
censure.  It  would  indeed  be  paying  a  very  bad,  and  a 
very  ill-merited,  compliment  to  Mr.  Gary's  translation,  to 
put  it  on  a  level  with  that  which  it  is  at  present  our  mis- 
fortune to  notice,  and  hardly  less  so  (in  our  opinion)  to 
Mr.  Boyd,  not  to  insist  on  his  great  superiority  over  Mr* 
Cary.  Mr.  Boyd  has  a  much  greater  command  of  poetical 
language  than  any  of  his  numerous  rivals,  (we  have  now 
time  only  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  names  of  Hayley 
and  Howard),  and  he  has  besides  been  judicious  enough, 
to  see  the  advantage,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  rhyme  in 
giving  any  thing  like  an  adequate  representation  of  his 
original.  But  his  poem  has  many  great  and  glaring  de- 
fects which  are  not  at  all  imputable  to  the  father  of  Tus- 
can song;  defects  which,  to  notice  at  length,  would  be  to 
revieiv  a  work  which  has  long  since  passed  through  the 
ordeal  of  criticism,  but  which  we  think  we  may  venture 
to  sum  up  under  the  three  heads  of  obscurity,  verbiage, 
and  inversion. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  13. — Sermons  by  the  Rev.  J.  Grant,  Jlf.  A.  of  St.  John's  College? 
Oxford;  formerly  Minister  of  Lalchford,  Cheshire ;  and  late  Curate 
of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Pancras  and  Hornsey,  Middlesex.  London  J 
Hatchard,  1812,  10s.  6d. 

THESE  sermons  are  said  to  have  been  written  for  mixed  con- 
gregations. They  are  twenty  in  number,  and  on  the  following, 
subjects : 

*  Motives  to  Duty. — On  Experience. — On  cultivating  a  serious 
Frame  of  Mind. — Christian  Patriotism,  a  Fast  Sermon. — On  a 
defective  Service  of  God. — The  Christian  Race. — On  the  right 
Government  of  Thought. — The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  a  Sermon  for 
the  Beginning  of  Winter. — On  Gradations  in  future  Happiness* 
or  Misery. — On  the  Origin  and  Prevalence  of  Evil.  —  On  the 
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spiritual  Dangers  of  the  Metropolis. — On  retiring  from  Business* 
— On  the  Conduct  proper  under  fancied  or  real  Wrongs.— On 
honouring  and  visiting  the  Graves  of  our  Friends. — On  Reading. 
— On  Despair. — For  an  Infirmary. — On  ministering  Spirits.-—- 
The  Succession  of  Generations,  for  a  new  Year. — The  Chain 
of  the  Doctrines,  a  farewell  Sermon.' 

On  the  above  miscellaneous  subjects  of  religious  Or  moral 
instruction,  Mr.  Grant  does  not  profess  to  have  advanced  any 
thing  new ;  but  he  has  insisted  on  the  common  topics  of  clerical 
admonition.  The  first  duty  of  a  preacher  is  to  render  himself  in- 
telligible to  all  who  hear  him ;  for,  otherwise,  he  preaches  in  vain : 
and  the  principal  object  of  his  preaching  should  be  to  teach  men 
their  duty,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  induce  them  to  practise  it 
by  every  consideration  which  can  influence  the  volition  of 
rational  and  accountable  beings.  Hence,  what  is  said  by  way 
of  scriptural  explanation,  when  addressed  to  a  congregation, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  unlearned  peasants  or  artisans, 
should  be  plain,  simple,  and  distinct :  no  ambiguous  expressions 
should  be  used,  no  vague  and  indistinct  metaphors  employed, 
and  no  words,  taken  from  the  dead  or  foreign  languages,  intro- 
duced, when  the  English  will  supply  others  more  clear  and  sig- 
nificant, of  native  growth.  The  practical  exhortations  should 
be  earnest  and  affectionate,  and  prove  that  the  preacher  has  not 
the  gratification  of  his  own  vanity  or  selfishness,  but  the  present 
and  the  future  interest  of  his  auditors  at  heart.  This  is  to 
preach  as  becomes  a  minister  of  the  christian  doctrine,  and 
particularly  of  the  established  church,  the  most  important  end  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  and 
to  make  persons  of  all  descriptions  more  sedulous  in  performing 
the  relative  duties  of  life.  If  we  have  any  particular  objection 
to  make  to  these  sermons  of  Mr.  Grant,  it  is  an  objection  to 
which  sermons  in  general  are  liable,  that  they  do  not  bring  what 
is  said  fully  and  thoroughly  home  to  men's  interests  and  bosoms. 
In  moral  teaching,  this  is  impossible  to  be  done  without  nice 
particularity  and  specific  exemplification.  Most  preachers  are 
too  apt  to  avoid  this ;  and  by  avoiding  it,  almost  all  that  they 
say,  is  vague  and  indefinite ;  a  sort  of  airy  nothingness,  which 
preys  upon  the  ear,  but  neither  enlightens  the  mind  nor  mends 
the  heart.  What  possible  instruction,  either  good  in  a  specu- 
lative or  a  practical  view,  could  Mr.  Grant  think  to  communicate 
to  his  auditors  by  the  following  passages  taken  from  sermon 
AX. 

'The  great  original  principle,  as  I  have  frequently 
intimated,  on  which  all  the  other  doctrines  of  our  venerable 
religion  depend,  is  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  the  conse- 
quent corruption  of  our  nature.  As  soon  as  Adam,  our  common 
progenitor,  fell  by  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  his  nature 
received  a  taint  of  evii,  which  has  been  communicated  to  tht 
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whole  of  his  posterity.'  *  *  *  '  By  ivason  of  this  inherent 
depravity ,  we  come  into  the  world  exposed  to  the  divine  displea- 
sure.' *  *  *  •  This  root  of  corruption  has,  more  or  less,  in 
the  life  of  every  individual  who  has  passed  the  season  of  infancy, 
sprung  up  into  a  variety  of  wilful  transgressions,  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  The  principle  of  evil, — the  latent  propensity 
itself, — is  known  among  divines  by  the  name  of  original  sin;— 
while  the  deliberate  offences  into  which  it  has  led  us,  are,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  termed  actual  sins.  Now,  if  even  our 
original  taint  of  evil  render  us  objects  of  displeasure  to  a  God 
of  immaculate  purity,  our  actual  transgressions  must  have,  in  a 
still  greater  degree,  provoked  his  just  wrath  and  indignation 
against  us. 

'  Thus  circumstanced, — guilty  in  every  way  before  heaven, 
and  menaced  with  deserved  punishment, — whither  shall  the  hu- 
man race  flee  for  relief?  On  what  stay  shall  they  rest  their 
hopes  of  salvation  ?  No  services, — no  offerings  which  they  can 
themselves  present,  are  of  any  avail  in  averting  their  impending 
doom. — Shall  they  Dring  to  the  Almighty  gifts  of  their  posses- 
sions ]  All  these  possessions,  even  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, 
— are  theirs  only  in  trust; — are  already  his  own. — Shall  they  go 
before  his  presence  with  the  purer  tribute  of  prayer,  issuing 
from  a  heart,  penitent  for  the  past,  and  resolute  as  to  the  future  I 
— But  who  has  acquainted  them  that  prayer  and  contrition  will, 
of  themselves,  blot  out  guilt  already  contracted,  or  disarm 
the  anger,  and  ward  off  the  punishment,  which  that  guilt  has 
justly  incurred  ?  Or  admitting  for  a  moment,  that  past  trans- 
gressions will  be  concealed  by  unerring  obedience  in  time  to 
come,— an  efficacy,  however,  which  there  is  no  shadow  of  sanc- 
tion for  really  ascribing  to  it  on  its  own  account, — can  they 
further  flatter  themselves,  that  such  unerring  obedience  is  in 
their  power?  In  these  questions,  I  presume,  there  needs  no* 
reply.  Consequently,  if  the  race  of  Adam,  thus  sinful,  and  thus; 
frail,  look  at  all  for  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  they  must 
repose  their  hopes  of  it  on  some  propitiation,  foreign  to  their 
own  exertions.' 

To  teach  men  that  they  have  deserved  the  displeasure  of 
God  by  something  done,  without  their  knowledge  or  consent, 
before  they  came  into  the  world,  is  to  confound  all  the  wise  and 
salutary  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  If  we  may  use  such 
an  expression,  it  is  totally  to  demoralise  the  mind.  But  it  is  not 
only  taught  that  men  have  incurred  the  wrath  and  indignation 
of  God  before  their  birth,  without  any  actual  transgression,  but 
that,  if  they  are  to  •  look  at  all  for  acceptance  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  they  must  repose  their  hopes  of  if  on  something  'foreign 
to  their  own  exertions.*  Are  divines,  who  preach  this  doctrine, 
sufficiently  aware  of  its  pernicious  tendencies  )  Or  can  they 
Mot  see  that  it  totally  relaxes  all  the  obligations  of  personal 
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i 
holiness  1     If  the  salvation  of  men  depend  on  something  'fo- 
reign to  their  own  exertions,'  what  becomes  of  the  promise  that 

•  they  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  works,'  and  that  they 
shall  receive  '  according  to  what  they   have  done*  in  this   life, 

•  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil  V 

Art.  14. — A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Asaph, 
at  a  general  Ordination,  held  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  on  Sunday,  July  the  \§th,  1812.  By  John  Jones,  M* 
A.  Vicar  of  Llaasilen,  and  Curate  of  Wrexham."  Published  by  his 
Lordship's  Command.  Wrexham,  Painter ;  London,  J.  Walker, 
1812. 

Mr.  JONES  begins  his  sermon  with  a  sentence  which  the 
ignorant,  (amongst  whom,  however,  we  by  no  means  include  the 
clergy  of  the"  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,)  would  be  very  likely  to 
misinterpret.  '  Our  blessed  Lord,  during  his  ministry  on  earth,  * 
published  the  gospel,  and  confirmed  it  by  the  infallible  testimony 
of  miracles/  Mr.  Jones  might  certainly  have  used  some  other 
word  not  liable  to  the  ambiguity  of  ■  published,'  in  its  modern 
acceptation.  The  less  learned  brethren  may  be  inclined  to 
suppose  that  Christ  reduced  the  gospel  into  a  book  and  pub- 
lished it  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr.  Jones  lias  done  his  ordination 
sermon.  Mr.  Jones  very  properly  impresses  on  his  brother- 
clergymen  the  necessity  of  exemplifying  the  precepts  which 
they  inculcate  in  the  lives  they  lead.  He  urges  them  to  improve 
their  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  be  diligent  in  the  study  of  the 
scriptures.  He  complains  that  the  rite  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
too  much  neglected ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  lose  no  opportu- 
nities of  impressing  their  parishioners,  particularly  the  younger 
part  oi  them,  with  right  notions  on  this  subject.  Mr.  J.  also 
very  properly  recommends  an  attention  to  catechetical  instruc- 
tion. Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  this  discourse  of  Mr. 
Jones  is  a  very  sensible  performance,  and  proves  that  he  enter- 
tains very  just  notions  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  15. — An  Appeal  to  the  JVation,  by  the  Union  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  according  to  ike  Constitution.  London:  Jones,  1812. 
3s.  6d. 

WE  entirely  agree  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  Union  in  the 
maxim  inculcated  in  the  first  section  of  their  appeal,  not  to 
Despair  of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  a  sentiment  of 
Roman  patriotism,  worthy  to  be  cherished  by  Englishmen  in  the 
worst  of  times  either  with  respect  to  the  danger  of  open  force 
from  without,  or  of  insidious  corruption  from  within.  The 
members  of  the  Union  assert  that  *  gloomyas  may  now  be  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  the  state  may  not  only  be  saved,  but 
by  a  right  course,  raised  to  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity  than 
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in  any  former  period  it  ever  attained/  But  what  is  this  '  right 
course,'  by  which  *  the  state  may  not  only  be  saved/  '  but  raised 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity,'  $c.  *  To  that  end/  says  this 
appeal,  p.  2.  '  there  is  but  one  course  to  pursue — the  consti- 
tution must  be  restored/  We  do  not  know  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  restoring  the  constitution.  But  we  suppose  that 
it  means  to  place  it  again  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  in 
some  former  period  of  our  history.  But  on  what  period  of  our 
history  are  we  to  fix,  when  the  constitution  was  in  its  full  matu- 
rity and  perfection?  What  period  shall  we  select  as  the  Hal- 
cyon era,  when  the  constitution  was  in  its  highest  vigour,  and 
without  spot  or  blemish  either  in  theory  or  in  practice?  If  we 
go  back  to  a  very  remote  period  of  our  annals,  we  shall  find  a 
large  part  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  bought,  or 
sold,  or  transferred  with  the  land,  like  the  serfs  in  Poland  or  the 
boors  in  Russia.  This  is  certainly  not  a  state  of  things  to  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  restore  the  constitution  !  Instead 
of  talking  of  restoring,  would  it  not  be  better  to  point  out  those 
practical  defects  which  might  safely  be  removed,  and  those 
points  in  which  it  is  susceptible  of  improvement  without  any 
injury  to  the  main  fabric  of  the  constitution  ?  Or  is  it  supposed 
by  some  of  our  reformers  that  our  constitution  was  in  the  olden 
time  at  a  pitch  of  such  absolute  perfection,  to  which,  if  it  could 
be  brought  back,  it  would  be  free  from  defects,  and  consequently 
not  susceptible  of  improvement?  Many  persons  think  that 
there  are  several  particulars  in  our  laws  and  establishments, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  might  be  altered,  with  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  community.  All  human  institutions  should  be 
made  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  civilization  of  the  times, 
or  with  the  greater  diffusion  of  property  as  well  as  of  knowledge 
amongst  the  people.  For  institutions,  which  might  have  been 
admirably  adapted  to  an  age,  when  knowledge  as  well  as  property 
was  confined  to  a  few  favoured  individuals,  may  become  very 
irrelative  to  a  state  of  society  under  a  different  form,  when  small 
proprietors  abound,  and  mental  culture  is  universally  diffused. 
Since  the  present  representation  of  the  Commons  was  fixed,  the 
number  of  small  proprietors  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  a 
commercial  and  monied  interest  has  arisen,  which  was  hardly 
known  in  this  country  three  centuries  ago.  The  present  House 
of  Commons,  therefore,  has  become,  in  process  of  time,  a  very 
inadequate  representation  of  the  property  of  the  country  ;  and 
we  should  hail  with  great  joy  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
which  should  extend  the  elective  franchise,  so  as  greatly  to  widen 
the  basis  of  the  representation 

The  authors  of  this  '  Appear  seem  to  think  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen  of  Saxon  orignal,  and  that  a  militia  on  the  Saxon 
plan,  is  the  best  safeguard  for  our  national  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. But  the  writers  of  the  Appeal  who  make  such  a 
vaunt  of  this  Saxon  militia,  should  recollect  that,  'even  whilst 
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the  Nation  was  shielded  with  that  impenetrable  agis,  it  was- per- 
petually harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  What  then 
became  of  the  county  power  ?  Was  it  not  too  weak  to  prevent 
the  kingdom  from  being  conquered  by  these  marauders  ?  Where 
was  the  county  power  when  the  Normans  subjected  all  England 
to  their  sway,  and  deprived  nine-tenths  of  the  proprietors  of 
their  estates'?  After  the  Norman  conquest  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes  were  repressed.  By  what?  Not  by  the  county  power  ; 
not  by  a  militia  of  Saxon  growth ;  but  by  a  band  of  feu- 
datory proprietors,  who  held  their  lands  upon  the  condition  of 
military  service. 

The  authors  of  the  Appeal  talk  of  an  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  constitution ;  but  owing  probably  to  the 
dulness  of  our  gross  minds,  we  cannot  perceive  the  difference. 
For  what  is  the  constitution  itself,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  laws 
by  which  the  kingdom  is  governed  ?  Every  law,  when  it  has 
been  enacted  by  the  proper  authorities,  is  a  part,  however  minute, 
of  the  constitution.  For  as  the  constitution  is  the  whole  of  the 
laws,  every  law  must  be  a  part  of  the  constitution.  This  is  not 
subtle  theory,  but  plain  common  sense. 

If  the  constitution  be  considered  abstractedly  as  the  combi- 
nation of  authorities,  that  is,  the  triple  union  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons,  from  which  the  laws  emanate,  still,  in  a  practical 
sense,  the  legislative  acts  of  these  authorities,  as  long  as  they 
exist,  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as 
the  authorities  themselves.  For,  while  a  law  is  in  force,  it  is 
binding  on  the  authorities  themselves  by  whom  it  is  made  ;  and, 
in  this  sense,  the  law  is  not  only  a  part  of  the  constitution,  but 
that  part  which  is  ipso  facto,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  superior  to  all 
the  rest. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  members  of  the  Union  in  the  ne-' 
cessity  of  some  reform  in  the  present  inadequate  representation 
of  the  people.  All  government  is  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  property  ;  for  if  there  were  no  property,  where  would  be  the 
necessity  for  any  government?  Where  the  inducement  to 
undertake  its  different  functions  ?  Where  the  means  of  its  sup- 
port ?  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  disinterestedness  in  a 
nation :  but  this  disinterestedness  is  not  the  characteristic  of 
politicians.  But  as  governments  are  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  property,  and  as  they  are  very  liberally  paid  for  that  purpose 
by  large  deductions  from  the  property  which  they  protect,  it 
strongly  behoves  people  to  take  care  that  the  cost  do  not  exceed 
the  benefit.  For,  even  gold  may  be  purchased  too  dear ;  and 
what  shepherd  can  be  under  much  obligation  to  his  dog,  who 
instead  of  preserving,  should  devour  his  flock? 
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Art.  16.-—.//  Supplement  to  the  Rights  of  the  Army  vindicated;  in  an 
Appeal  to  the  Public,  on  the  Case  of  Captain  Foskett  i  containing 
an  introductory  Address  to  the  Public;  Copies  of  a  Memorial  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  and  also  of  two  Petitions  pre- 
sented  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  with  a  Reply  there- 
to, by  the  Right  Hon.  discount  Sidmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  By  Henry  Foskett,  Esq.  London :  Richard* 
son,  1812,  lg. 

WE  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  Captain  Foskett's  ease  in 
our  number  for  February  181  J,  to  which  we  must  refer  our 
readers.  The  contents  of  Captain  Foskett's  present  pamphlet 
are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  title-page.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  two  petitions  of  this  officer  to  the  Prince  Regent  have 
not  procured  the  relief  which  he  implored. 

Art.  17. — Lettre  sur  la  noblesse  on  Emile  Dhabuse,  sur  la  Nature, 
le  Rang,  la  Dignith,  la  Necessite  de  la  JVobfcsse  de  chaque  Pays ; 
VOrigine  de  ses  Terres,  do  ses  Titres,  de  ses  Domaines,  et  de  sea 
Possessions.  Aveuglement  deplorable  sur  cet  Ordre.  Acharnement 
des  factieux  pour  le  dHruire.  Systeme  desolant  qui  bouleverse  la 
Jlonde.  Source  fAcondc  de  Catamites  pour  les  Peuples,  fyc,  $c.  A 
Londres  :  se  trouve  chez  B.  Dulau  et  Co.  Soho-square,  i8l2. 

THE  author  contends  that  Nobility  is  not  a  conventional 
thing;  that  it.  is  not  dependent  on  virtue,  courage,  property, 
office,  &c.  but  is  a  sort  of  physical  product,  an  actual  trans- 
mission from  father  to  son  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  The 
jauthor  says  that  •  la  noblesse  reelle  est  inherente  a  la  naissance 
et  qu'elle  se  communique  aveo  le  sang  dans  les  families  nobles/ 
In  another  place  we  find  the  following : — '  Ilya  essentiellement 
one  veritable  distinction  attachee  a  lanciennete  de  la  naissance.' 
The  writer  did  not  perhaps  consider  that  all  persons  may  trace 
their  genealogy  to  Adam  in  the  Bible,  though  they  cannot  do  it 
in  the  herald's  books.  What  then  becomes  of  antiquity  of  birth, 
as  the  real  origin  of  nobiiity  1  Why  will  not  the  author  be  con- 
lent  to  let  nobility  remain  where  it  may  stand  firm  on  the  basis 
of  political  convention,  originating  in  an  enlarged  view  of  public 
good  1 

Art.  18. — CathoMc  Question.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  J.  C, 
Hippisley,  Bart,  on  the  Jlotion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  24th  April,  1812  ,•  for  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  penal  Laws  now  in  Force 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  With  supplementary 
Notes,  Extracts,  fyc.  The  second  Editiont  with  Corrections  and 
Additions.     Loudon  :  Ridgway,  1812. 

THIS  speech  of  Sir.  J.  C.  Hippisley,  like  that  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1810,  is  accompanied  by  some  valuable  notes.  These 
notes  contain  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  information,  some  of 
which  is  not  of  very  easy  access,  relative  to  the  present  and 
jp£st  state  of  the  catholic  church,  the  opinions  of  the  catholics, 
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and  those  topics  which  are  closely  connected  with  the  policy  of 
catholic  emancipation.  Dr.  Duigenan  who  had  spoken  previously 
to  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  recurred  to  the  pontifical  oath  taken  by 
catholic  bishops  at  their  consecration,  and  had,  with  his  usual 
vehemence,  dwelt  on  the  words  '  hcereticos  persequar  et  impug- 
mabo,'  '  as  the  pledge  of  ceaseless  persecution/  But  the  above- 
mentioned  Dr.  Duigenan,  in  commenting  on  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  this  oath,  forgot  to  state  that  '  the  objectionable  words 
in  the  oath  have  been,  for  some  .years,  omitted  by  the  express 
authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  itself  The  document,  by  which 
this  commission  was  sanctioned,  and  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  contained,  at  the  same  time,  the  ' 
following  memorable  declaration: 

'  The  See  of  Rome  never  taught  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept 
with  the  heterodox :  that  an  oath  to  kings  separated  from  ca- 
tholic communion  can  be  violated,  or  that  it  is  lawful  for  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  to  invade  their  temporal  rights  and  dominions. 
We  too  consider  an  attempt  against  the  life  of  kings  and,  princes 
even  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  as  an  horrid  and  detestable 
crime.' 

The  new  oath  which  was  substituted  for  the  old,  ends  with 
the  following  words,  which  certainly  contain,  as  far  as  any  form 
of  words  can,  a  full  and  sufficient  pledge  for  the  allegiance  of 
the  Catholic  bishops  to  the  British  sovereign  : 

'  J  will  observe  all  these  things  the  more  inviolably,  as  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  contained  in  them  which 
can  be  contrary  to  the  fidelity  I  owe  to  the  most  serene  king  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  his  successors  on  the  throne.' 

'  Such,'  says  the  liberal  and  enlightened  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley, 
'  is  the  oath,  as  modified  by  order  of  the  pope  himself  in  1791 ; 
which  the  learned  doctor  (Duigenan)  in  candour  ought  to  have 
stated  to  the  house/  We  do  not  see  as  far  as  oaths  constitute 
the  test  of  loyalty,  what  further  securities  government  can  wish 
to  have  for  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  catholics  than  they  at 
present  possess.  We  may,  if  we  please,  multiply  oaths ;  but 
the  Catholic  bishops  at  present,  take  as  many  as  are  sufficient  to 
attest  the  allegiance  of  honest  men ;  and  history  will  convince 
all  persons  who  can  read,  and  profit  by  readiug  her  instructive v 
volumes',  that  the  sura  of  individual  probity  is  not  increased 
by  the  multiplication  of  oaths.  A  sense  of  duty  will  keep  men 
true  and  honest  without  the  intervention  of  oaths ;  but  oaths 
will  be  found  but  a  frail  security  either  for  truth  or  honesty, 
where  a  sense  of  duty  has  no  hold  upon  the  mind.  It  is  said 
that  Jove  laughs  at  lovers'  perjuries,  but  unprincipled  men 
laugh  at  their  own,  where  the  perjury  is  connected  wiih  certain 
gain  in  the  beginning,  and  with  probable  impunity  in  the  end. 
Let  the  government  be  generous,  and  the  catholics  will  be  grate- 
ful. Let  the  government  be  just  and  the  Catholics  will  be 
true.     Let  the  government  do  its   duty  in  removing  from  the 
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necks  of  the  Catholics  the  yoke  of  unmerited  oppression,  and 
the  Catholics  will  prove  that  they  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the 
best  qualities  of  the  best  subjects  of  the  present  government. 
Let  us  trust  the  Catholics  that  they  may  trust  us ;  that  the  con- 
fidence may  be  mutual  and  the  good  will  without  any  latent 
suspicion  or  any  lurking  animosity.  This  is  not  only  to  be 
benevolent,  but  to  be  wise  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say  that  in 
respect  to  the  Catholic  claims  the  most  profound  policy  will  be 
found  in  unison  with  the  most  comprehensive  charity. 

POETRY. 

Art-  19.— The  Pleasures  of  Human  Life,  a  Poem.     By  Anna  Jane 
VardilL    London,  Longman,  1812. 

THIS  poem  is  dedicated  to  •  her  Royal  Highness  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  of  Wales,  whose  gracious  patronage  fostered  the 
first  fruits  of  a  very  early  age/  We  know  not  the  present  age 
of  our  poetess,  nor  how  early  her  Royal  Highness  fostered  the 
jirst  fruits  of  her  genius ;  but  we  beg  to  observe  that  there  are 
lines  in  the  poem  before  us  which  evince  genius,  which  if  it  be 
not  cankered  and  spoiled  in  the  hot- bed  of  flattery,  seems  to 
promise  better  things  to  come  than  *  The  Pleasures  of  Human 
Life.'  We  have  had,  for  a  long  time,  superficial  poets  (both 
old  and  young),  superficial  essayists,  superficial  botanists,  and 
superficial  every  things.  But  we  trust  this  skim-milk  knowledge 
will  soon  be  put  to  shame ;  and  that  sober  sense  and  reason 
will  gradually  peep  from  under  the  veil  which  has  so  long 
shrouded  their  substantial  merits,  and  replace  good  education, 
in  the  room  of  the  accomplishments,  which  are  now  so  preva- 
lent. Yes ;  we  prophecy  that  this  rage  for  superficial  accom- 
plishments, will  in  time  make  room  for  something  better. 

Miss  Vardill's  ideas   of  the  pleasures  of  childhood  will  be 
best  expressed  in  her  own  lines. 

*  On  yon  low  mound,  beneath  a  silver'd  thorn, 
Where  the  first  cowslip  drinks  the  dew  of  morn, 
How  rich,  how  pure,  the  notes  of  pleasure  rise, 
When  infant  hunters  snatch  the  golden  prize ! 
A  lurking  bud,  an  absent  wood-lark's  nest, 
Crowns  young  Ambition  in  the  little  breast : 
Panting  and  proud,  the  frolic  victors  seize 
The  thistle's  grey  down  floating  in  the  breeze ; 
Type  of  themselves,  the  airy  truant  strays, 
Shuns  its  soft  bond,  and  in  the  sun-beam  plays/ 

*,Not  less  when  winter  wraps  the  infant  year, 
Throng  the  light  joys  to  laughing  childhood  dear; 
The  jocund  tale,  the  close-drawn  circle  round 
The  board  with  autumn's  mellow'd  treasures  crown'd 
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The  seat  suspended  on  the  smooth  rock's  side, 
While  flying  snow-balls  print  the  glassy  tide ; 
Or  with  fond  bark,  the  boasted  greyhound  springs,. 
And  back  the  far  thrown  prize  triumphant  brings ; 
Till  the  rich  dairy's  fragrant  stores  to  share, 
Home  their  glad  spoils  the  rosy  rivals  bear. 
Home,  Pleasure's  palace !  when  the  smiling  race 
Strive  for  a  mother's  or  a  sire's  embrace, 
Till  in  her  soft  eye  and  his  toil-brown'd  cheek, 
The  tear  and  flush  of  tender  triumph  speak ! 
Delicious  hour !  while  round  the  social  blaze, 
Assembled  cherubs  swell  the  note  of  praise : 
Or  with  full  hands,  the  ready  mite  bestow, 
When  the  aged  minstrel  tells  his  tale  of  woe ; 
And,  while  the  prattling  throng  around  him  stands, 
Thinks  of  his  buried  babes  in  distant  lands ; 
Dear  home  !  these  hours  of  golden  joy  are  thine, 
If  cherished  childhood  bends  at  duty's  shrine/ 
These  images,  though  they  have  so  often  made  their  appear- 
ance by  various  poets  even  in  better  verse  than  Miss  Vardiil's, 
must  always   be  pleasing  and  interesting ;  for  what  moves  the 
heart  and  all  its   best  affections  so  delightfully  as  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  comfortable,  cheerful  home  ? 

The  following  lines,  descriptive  of  a  maniac,  are,  we  think, 
some  of  Miss  Vardiil's  best. 

*  When  summer  sunbeams  gild  the  teeming  earth, 
Or  village  bells  proclaim  the  feast  of  mirth, 
Forth  steals  the  maniac  from  his  shrouded  den, 
To  herd  with  serpents  in  their  tangled  fen  ; 
Or  where  cold  nightshade  wraps  the  ruin'd  hall. 
Or  hoary  grot  where  murm'ring  waters  fall: 
There  lone  he  sits ;  and  on  forgotten  sand, 
Shapes  sad  and  antic  scrawls  with  palsied  hand. 
Then  sourly  smiles,  and  groaning  as  he  goes, 
Seeks  on  the  green  pool's  brink  forlorn  repose : 
But  seeks  in  vain — before  his  vacant  gaze 
Stands  the  dim  spectre  of  departed  days. 
O'er  blasted  heath  and  mountain- rock  he  strides, 
Still  in  his  path  the  frowning  spectre  glides ; 
Couch'd  on  his  lonely  heath  he  sees  it  glare, 
He  feels  its  vengeance  load  the  ambient  air. 
Still  his  own  breast  the  demon's  den  conceals, 
Himself  the  foe  whose  scorpion-scourge  he  feels  !' 
Various  are  the  subjects  which  the  second  canto   contains ; 
amongst   which   are   some  examples  in  Poverty,   Persecution, 
Sickness,  and  Death ;  with  the  consolations  found  at  the  grave 
of  virtue.     The  following  is  the  description  of  a  soldier's 
death : 
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*  O'er  distant  fields  his  best-lov'd  son  is  gone, 
Where  Albion's  glory  leads  her  warriors  on  s- 
For  wealth  and  fame  to  bless  his  hoary  age, 
The  blooming  soldier  brav'd  the  battle's  rage. 
Now  his  last  life-blood  warms  a  thankless  shore, 
'Midst  storms  of  fire,  and  floods  of  foaming  gore  \ 
On  him  no  mother's  melting  eye  shall  gaze, 
No  father's  proud  heart  banquet  in  his  praise ; 
In  sorrow's  lap  his  orphan  babe  shall  bloom, 
While  the  cold  Douro  laves  his  nameless  tomb/ 

Art.  20. — The  Country  Pastor,  or  Rural  Philanthropist,  a  Poem.     By 
W.  ffolloway.     London,  Gale,  1812.  price  5s. 

MR.  HOLLOWAY  imagined  that  he  had  chosen  quite  a 
new  subject  when  he  began  the  present  little  poem ;  but  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  the  path  he  had  selected,  had  been  pretty 
well  ambled  by  many  a  pegasus  before  he  mounted  his  own. 
Though  in  this  poetical  excursion  the  author  has  not  presented 
us  with  any  thing  new,  he  is  sufficiently  sensible  and  interesting. 

*  This  poem/  says  Mr.  Holloway,  *  is  rather  narrative  and 
descriptive,  than  didactic;  it  substitutes  example  for  precept; 
and  is  a  free  outline,  rather  than  a  finished  picture.'  Mr.  Hol- 
loway has  therefore  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  character  of  a 
country  pastor,  accorcliug  to  his  notion  of  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  certainly  his  Thcophilus  is  an  amiable  and  pleasing  portrait 
uniting  all  the  social  and  relative  duties  of  husband,  father, 
teacher,  and  friend.  We  hope  and  trust  that  we  have  many 
worthy  personages  amongst  our  clergy  ;  who  may,  with  honest 
pride,  call  themselves  the  Theophilusses  of  their  village.  Mr. 
Holloway  seems  fearful  that  he  may  be  accused  of  plagiarism ; 
but  we  see  nothing  in  the  poem  that  can  merit  an  accusation  of 
that  kind  ;  and  the  present  performance  does  him  much  credit 
as  a  man  of  sensibility  and  virtue. 

Art.  21.— Poetic  Tales  and  Miscellanies.    London,  Longman,  1812. 

THE  contents  of  this  volume  are  in  the  usual  sing-song  way. 
They  are  very  pretty  for  a  lady  to  amuse  herself  by  writing ; 
and  it  is  very  kind  of  her  to  indulge  her  friends  by  affording 
them  such  an  opportunity  of  staring  and  wondering  at  her 
genius.  With  respect  to  ourselves,  we  have  to  peruse  so  many 
of  these  nothings  in  verse,  that  we  can  only  say  that  these 
tales  are  not  worse  than  a  thousand  others  of  the  like  kind. 

Art.  22. — The  Shade  of  Drury,  a  Vision,  inscribed  to  one  of  the  Pa' 
tentces  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.  London,  Chappie,  1811, 
price  3s. 

AS  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  a  poem  called  the  Resur- 
rection of  Drury,  and  as  old  Drury  has  risen,  phcenix-like,  from 
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its  ashes,  the  present  Shade  of  Drury  presents  itself  rather  mal- 
apropos.    It  comes  before  us  a  day  after  the  fair. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  23. — Crim  Con,  a  Novel  founded  on  Facts.  By  77 .  JW.  Mo- 
riarty, Authoress  of  Brighton  in  an  Uproar,  fyc.  fyc.  fyc.  2  Vols. 
London,  Seaton,  1812,  price  10s.  6d. 

MRS.  MORIARTY  in  her  preface  states  that  <  her  humble 
talents  have  been  called  into  action  by  the  urgent  claims  of 
four  fatherless  children.'  Though  this  claim  knocks  at  every 
nian's  heart,  and  though  we  see  the  meritorious  exertion  of 
Mrs.  Moriarty  in  its  proper  light,  she  must  not  think  us  ill- 
natured,  if  we  express  our  entire  disapprobation  of  the  title, 
which  she  has  thought  proper  to  affix  to  a  work  which  she  pro- 
fesses to  be  perfectly  moral.  To  persons  of  loose  conduct  and 
principles  the  title  will  be  taking  enough;  but  iu  more  sober- 
minded  persons  it  will  excite  something  like  repugnance  and 
disgust.  Mrs.  Moriarty  is  no  noubt  the  best  judge,  which  de- 
scription of  readers  will  answer  her  purpose  the  best ;  but  those 
who  may  be  induced  to  buy  the  wotkfrom  the  title,  will  be  not 
a  little  disappointed,  if  the  food  is  not  high  seasoned  enough 
for  their  vitiated  palates. 

That  misery  and  disgrace  must  ensue  from  a  woman's  violating 
her  marriage  vows,  is  so  palpable,  that  we  did  not  want  a  novel, 
founded  on  facts,  to  convince  us  of  the  truth.  Nor  do  we 
quite  approve  the  character  of  the  heroine  of  the  above  novel, 
for  suffering  her  marriage  articles  to  be  executed  before  she 
found  out  that  there  might  be  some  danger  in  a  Catholic  marry- 
ing a  Protestant.  It  evidently  appears  that  the  lady  had  most 
dishonourably  changed  her  mind  in  favour  of  another  Beau 
Garcon.  The  reason  given  is,  that  Catholics  look  upon  mar- 
riage, as  a  religious  sacrament,  and  that  the  Protestant  regards 
it  as  only  a  civil  contract.  But  is  it  not  at  least  very  probable 
that  the  person,  whose  sense  of  duty  is  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent him  from  breaking  a  civil  contract,  will  not  long  hesitate 
about  cutting  the  mysterious  knot  of  a  religious  tie  1  Vows, 
contracts,  and  engagements  have  been  broken  by  persons  of  all 
religions ;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  if  a  man  or  woman  will  not 
conscientiously  abide  by  their  word,  there  is  no  civil  contract 
nor  religious  ceremony  which  will  make  them  do  their  duty. 
The  distinction,  which  Mrs.  Moriarty  makes,  has  rather  an  in- 
vidious appearance.  We  give  the  lady  every  possible  credit  for 
her  good  intentions,  but  the  conclusion,  which  she  draws,  is  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  Protestant.  The  characters  may 
be  taken  from  life ;  but  the  story  of  Lady  V.  and  her  vicious 

mother,  the   Duchess  of  B is  so   revolting,   that  we   trust 

these  are  not  some  of  the  /acts  which  are  promised  in  the  title- 
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page.  The  stage  effect  of  the  novel,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, though  stale  and  hackneyed,  may  perhaps  suit  some  hun- 
dreds of  novel  readers.  We  have,  however,  to  request,  that  in 
her  next  publication,  Mrs.  M oriarty  will  expunge  from  her  port- 
folio all  that  kind  of  scandal  which  is  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  or  the  butler's  pantry ;  and  will  learn  to 
tell  her  story  in  a  simple  way,  without  any  of  those  aids,  to 
which  she  wishes  to  attach  dignity,  by  calling  them  incidents 
founded  on  facts.  Mrs.  Moriarty  may  then  claim  some  respect- 
able attention  as  a  novel  writer. 

Art.  24. — Arrivals  from  India,  or  Time's  a  great  Master,  a  Novel, 
4  Vols.  By  Henrietta  Rouvierre  Mosse,  Author  of  Lussington 
Abbey  ;  Heirs  of  Villeroy ;  Peep  at  our  Ancestors ;  Old  Irish  Ba- 
ronet,  fyc.  fife.     London,  Newman,  1812,  price  1/.  2s.     , 

THE  author  of  Arrivals  from  India  seems  from  the  title- 
page  to  have  seen  some  service  in  the  exercise  of  the  quill.  The 
present  performance  is  well  calculated  to  catch  the  attention  of 
novel-readers;  and  the  circulating  libraries  will  make  their 
money  by  ordering  a  few  copies.  There  is  nothing  new  nor 
particularly  lively  in  the  performance.  It  is  like  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  with  this  exception  that  the  fair  author  keeps 
in  mind  the  good  old  moral  of  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice  pu- 
nished. Here  is  nothing  to  condemn,  and  certainly  nothing 
very  much  to  commend.  The  chief  characters  are  every  day 
ones,  and  the  remarks  rather  common-place  and  trite.  The 
story  of  Mrs.  Woodley,  however,  is  not  ill-connected,  the  de- 
velopment of  Sir  James  Stretton's  character  and  villany  is  well 
managed,  and  the  finale  just  as  it  should  be.  Georgiana  is  an 
elegant  little  witch  ;  and  Sydenham,  a  very  worthy  fine  fellow, 
highly  deserving  the  good  fortune  which  the  author  has  been 
pleased  to  bestow  upon  him  by  giving  him  so  lovely  a  wife  as 
Georgiana.  The  best  drawn  scene  is  the  discovery,  which  is 
made  of  Mrs.  Woodley  being  the  wife  of  Lord  Bellraont,.  and 
the  sister  of  Lord  Riverston.  The  author  of  the  present  novel 
has  been  guilty  (we  presume  through  haste)  of  many  inaccura- 
cies of  language,  and  various  awkward  expressions.  Mrs.  Free- 
man concluded  she  '  had  no  call  to  reveal  to  Miss  Sydenham.' 
This  is  one  instance  among  many ;  but  this  one  is  enough. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  25.— -Bible  Geography ;  or  a  brief  alphabetical  Account  of  all 
the  principal  Places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  JVew  Testament. 
Adapted  for  young  People  and  religious  Schools.  By  a  Lady, 
London,  Williams,  12mo. 

THE  fair  author  of  this  work  has  compiled  it  in  order  to 
supply  what  she  thought  a  deficiency,  as  she  had  not  met  with 
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any  account  of  the  places  recorded  in  the  Bible  in  so  small  a 
compass  as  that  which  she  now  offers  to  the  public. 

Art.  26. — Eastern  Tales,  or  moral  Allegories,  illustrative  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  ;  and  designed  for  the 
Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Youth.    London,  Chappie,  price  5s # 

THESE  tales  are  six  in  number,  Ching-Tien,  or  the  Child  of 
Chance;  Nazeel  Nadir,  or  the  Reward  of  Benevolence;  Zo- 
rayda,  or  the  Effects  of  Jealousy ;  Thaddir  Krim,  or  the  Black 
Magician ;  Narseddin  Ben-Alac,  or  the  Ring  of  Wisdom  ;  and 
Benhorad,  or  the  Miser.  These  are  all  after  the  manner  of 
Eastern  stories  ;  Sultans  falling  in  love  with  beautiful  slaves  ; 
favourites  in  disgrace,  and  supplanted  by  new  beauties ;  eunuchs 
exercising  the  bow-string,  the  scimetar,  and  the  bowl.  But  the 
end  of  each  story  is  to  display  and  reward  virtue,  and  of  course 
to  detect  and  punish  vice. 

Art.  27.— Letters  of  Sympathy,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
eminent  Persons :  a  new  Essay  on  Literature.  London,  Allen, 
1812,  Is.  6d. 

IN  this  new  essay  on  literature,  the  novelty  is  that  the  author 
has  taken  upon  him  to  write  letters  in  the  names  of  the  follow- 
ing deceased  personages :  videlicet,  of  *  Stella  to  Dr.  Swift ;' 
'  Dr.  Smollett  to  his  wife ;'  *  Count  Patkull  to  his  sweetheart 
and  betrothed  wiie,  Essiendelle ;'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  wife  to 
her  husband  previous  to  his  execution;'  '  Robert  Burns  to  his 
wife  Jean  Armour  f  '  Dr.  Parncll  to  Mr.  Pope,  on  the  loss  of 
his  wife,  that  brought  him  to  his  end;'  '  Otway,  the  dramatic 
poet,  to  Lord  Plymouth ;'  '  Richard  Savage  to  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield ;'  '  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud ;'  *  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  to  his  wife  Lady  Jane 
Gray ;'  with  her  answer ;  and  of  '  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  to 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  shortly  after  the  murder  of  her  husband' 

The  following  letter  from  Burns  '  to  his  wife  Jean  Armour/ 
may  suffice  as  a  specimen ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  another 
will  be  wanting  to  convince  our  readers  of  the  abilities  of  this 
author  to  write  letters  under  such  celebrated  names. 
'  My  dear  and  handsome  Jean, 
*  Since  you  went  into  Airshire  I  have  had  the  best  luck  I  ever 
had  in  my  life.  My  good  friends  in  Edinburgh  have  got  a  farm 
for  us  in  Dumfries-shire.  Those  friends  that  in  Edinburgh  in- 
vited me  so  often,  feasted  me  so  well,  and  made  me  drink  so 
much,  that  on  leaving  it  I  did  not  know  well  in  what  part  of 
my  head  my  brains  were  placed.  But  my  Jean,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  I  believe  if  a  learned  doctor,  or  studious  gentle- 
man had  written  as  I  did,  I  believe,  I  say,  he  might  have  very 
quietly  walked  up  and  down  the  High-street,  and  have  gone 
down  the  Nether-bow,  without  the  smallest  notice  having  been 
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taken  of  him ;  and  that  there  would  have  been  as  many  cfitw 
cistns  on  his  poems,  as  I  have  received  invitations ;  and  what 
can  be  the  reason  of  all  this  1  why  they  thought  it  a  most  ex- 
traordinary thing  that  the  same  hand  that  directed  the  still  of  a 
plough,  and  pitched  dung  into  a  cart,  should  be  able  to  write,  a 
poem  even  in  the  Scotch  dialect.  They  gazed  at  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  baboon  from  New  Holland. 

'  It  is  all  well  my  buxom,  they  had  their  stare,  and  I  have  a 
farm.  My  loving  Jean,  we  did  indeed  put  the  plough  before 
the  oxen,  before  marriage,  but  on  this  farm  I  expect  we  will 
put  oxen,  horses  and  all,  before  the  plough,  and  that  it  will  be 
drawn  in  rural  happiness  and  contentment. 

Ah !  what  was  my  grief  when  I  was  refused  to  marry  you  ; 
I  thought  that  every  pond  and  river  1  saw,  invited  me  to  throw 
myself  into  them,  but  what  was  the  lightness  of  my  heart  when 
I  was  told  I  could  marry  you,  and  that  I  knew  I  could  maintain 
you ;  that  I  was  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  you,  and  that  you 
were  to  be  there  as  my  wife. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  farm  will  be  stocked,  and  every 
thing  ready  ;  I  will  then  set  off  to  take  you  from  Airshire  to  it ; 
till  then  I  shall  think  the  time  as  long,  as  the  last  hour  of  a 
turnip  yoking. 

'  My  pretty  Jean,  good  bye  for  a  few  days, 
r  ROBERT  BURNS/ 

Art.  28. — Effusions  of  Fancy;  consisting  of  the  Birth  of  Friendship, 
the  Birth  of  Affection,  and  the  Birth  of  Sensibility.  By  Miss  Ma- 
cauley.    Loudon,  Longman,  1812. 

IT  would  be  the  extreme  of  cruelty  to  pass  censure  on  a 
lady-author  who  informs  us  that  she  has  attempted  various  ex- 
pedients to  exclude  that  gaunt  monster  penury  and  his  merciless 
attendants  from  her  habitation.  Miss  Macauley  is  a  daughter 
of  Thespis ;  and  has,  for  a  time,  retired  from  the  stage  on  ac- 
count of  delicate  health.  But  as  it  was  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing by  way  of  supporting  herself,  she  has  enlisted  in  the  ve- 
teran corps  of  authors,  or  authoresses ;  and  in  order  to  shew 
the  world  she  is  not  incompetent  from  want  of  reading,  she 
gives  us  early  notice  that  she  is  familiar  with  the  works  of  Hume, 
Browne,  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith.  She  favours  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing piece  of  information  relative  to  the  introduction  into 
public  notice  of  the  latter  gentleman's  work  on  the  Wealth  of 
Nations. 

*  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  in  spite  of  all  its 
merits,  answered  no  better  purpose  than  to  grace  the  booksel- 
ler's shelves,  until  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  made 
use  of  a  quotation  from  it,  with  these  words :  "  as  my  friend 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  says/' 

Now,  if  Miss  Macautey  can  but  persuade  the  Earl  of  Moifa, 
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to  whose  Countess  the  present  work  is  dedicated,  to  mention 
her  name  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  next  speech  he  makes  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  knows  but  Miss  Macauley  may  be 
inquired  after,  and  her  Three  Births  have  as  rapid  a  sale  as 
Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  1  That  this  production  of 
Miss  Macauley's  may  answer  the  purpose  of  relieving  her  from 
the  irksome  distresses  of  which  she  complains,  is  our  sincere 
wish ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  these  puerile  publications  almost 
precludes  the  hopes  of  profit,  unless  the  author  has  numerous 
friends  who  will  step  forward  and  relieve  Messrs.  Longmanand 
Co.  of  a  considerable  number  of  Copies.  We  know  not  what 
other  attempts  Miss  Macaule,y  may  have  made  in  what  she  calls 
her  literary  pursuits,  except  a  dramatic  piece  which  she  had  not 
interest  sufficient  to  get  brought  on  the  stage.  But  we  must 
own  that  we  think  almost  any  other  employment  would  have 
been  more  lucrative,  and  more  successful,  than  the  one  which 
she  has  chosen,  although  she  has  displayed  some  ingenuity,  and 
much  knowledge  of  the  heathen  mythology ;  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  god  or  a  goddess  with  whom  she  does  not  appear  so  intimately 
acquainted,  that  she  might  prove  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
Pantheon  theatre.  TJje  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Miss 
Macauley  concludes  her  preface,  and  this  extract  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  her  composition. 

'  It  may  be,  this  attempt,  like  many  others,  will  fail ;  and  the 
sound  of  praise,  from  the  lips  of  friends,  be  the  utmost  reward 
of  my  labours.  And  should  it  be  written  in  the*  book  of  fate, 
"  Child  of  sorrow !  thine  efforts  are  in  vain,  and  thou  must 
perish  even  in  thy  prime  of  youth  !  yet,  like  a  lion  in  the  toils, 
will  I  struggle  to  the  last.  I  shall  leave  behind  a  few  mementos 
to  perpetuate  my  name ;  which  when  linked  with  the  peculiarity 
of  my  destiny,  may  appeal  to  hearts  of  sensibility ;  and  the  dew- 
drops  of  sympathy  may  fall,  when  I  am  no  longer  capable  of 
being  cheered  by  its  blissful  influence.' 

Art.  29. — An  useful  Compendium  of  many  important  and  curious 
Branches  of  Science  and  general  Knowledge,  digested  principally  in 
plain  and  instructive  Tables ;  to  which  are  added,  some  rational 
Recreations  in  Numbers,  with  easy  and  expeditious  Methods  of  con- 
structing magic  Squares,  and  Specimens  of  some  in  the  higher  Class. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson.  London,  Longman,  1812,  8vo. 
pp.  129. 

WE  have  here  numerous  particulars  of  general  information, 
of  which,  when  we  cease  to  remember  them,  this  work  will  faci- 
litate the  recollection.  Mr.  Watson  has  shewn  his  good  sense 
in  the  selection  of  articles  w  hich  this  truly  *  Useful  Compen- 
dium' contains. 
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XI.  On  the  Causes  which  Influence  the  Direction  of  the 
Growth  of  Roots.  By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  In 
a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 
K.  B.  P.  R.  S. 

IN  this  investigation  Mr.  Knight  very  properly  first 
lays  down  the  facts,  and,  secondly,  the  hypothesis  upon 
wnich  he  thinks  they  may  be  explained.  The  facts  are 
pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  simple.  A  tree,  which  re- 
quires a  moist  soil,  has  been  found  to  direct  the  largest 
portion  of  its  roots  towards  water ;  whilst  in  one,  to  which 
a  dry  soil  is  favourable,  the  roots  have  shewn  an  opposite 
tendency.  If  a  tree  grows  upon  a  wall,  little  addition  is 
made  to  its  branches,  but  the  powers  of  the  plant  appear 
to  be  directed  to  one  or  more  of  its  principal  rcotSj  w.ich 
proceed  perpendicularly  towards  the  earth;  and,  as  soon 
as  the  roots  have  attached  themselves  to  the  soil,  the 
branches  grow  vigorously,  and  the  plant  assumes  the  or- 
dinary habits  of  its  species. 

Mr.  Knight  next  relates  some  experiments  of  his  own ; 
but  the  first  seem  to  prove  no  more  than  that  in  a  rich  soil 
both  the  roots  and  theplants  themselves  thrive  much  more 
than  in  a  poor  soil.     The  following  is  more  curious. 

Some  beans  were  placed  in  a  garden-pot,  each  seed 
being  so  far  depressed  into  the  mould,  as  to  be  about  half 
covered  with  it :  the  pot  was  then  inverted,  a  grating, 
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formed  of  slender  bars  of  wood  having-  been  first  placed 
so  as  to  prevent  the  mould  from  falling*  out.  The  mould 
was  kept  moist  by  water  introduced  through  the  bottom 
of  the  inverted  pot.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  ra- 
dicles of  the  plants  extended  horizontally  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  mould,  and  in  contact  with  it;  and  in  a  few 
days  they  emitted  many  fibrous  roots  upwards  into  it; 
Mr.  Knight  adds,  '  just  as  they  would  have  done,  if  guided 
by  the  instinctive  faculties  and  passions  of  animal  life.' 
Mr.  Knight,  however,  adopts  a  more  mechanical  hypothe- 
sis for  the  explanation  of  the  facts. 

It  has  been  shewn  (Phil.  Trans.  1809,  1st  part,  p.  I.) 
that  the  sap  which  gives  existence  to,  and  feeds  the  root, 
descends  through  the  bark;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
operation  of  a  soil,  abounding  with  the  matter  suited  to 
the  proper  nature  of  the  plant,  upon  the  bark  of  the  root, 
may  give  ability  to  that  organ  to  attract  and  employ  the 
descending,  or  cortical  current  of  sap.  Upon  this  principle, 
Mr.  Knight  rests  his  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

For  the  shooting  of  the  roots  downwards,  (in  the  case 
of  a  tree  growing  upon  a  wall)  Mr.  Knight  thinks  it 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  the  roots,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  ill  supplied  with  moisture,  becoming  at 
their  points  rigid  and  inexpansible.     Hence, 

*  the  descending  current  of  sap/  he  says,  '  will  be  then  era- 
ployed  in  promoting  tfre  growth  andjjelongation  of  those  roots 
only,  which  are  more  favourably  situated,  and  those,  compara- 
tively with  other  parts  of  the  tree  will  grow  rapidly.  Gravi- 
tation will  direct  these  roots  perpendicularly  downwards,  and 
the  tree  will  appear  to  have  adopted  the  wisest  and  best  plan  of 
connecting  itself  with  the  ground/ 

With  regard  to  the  beans,  he  says, 

*  As  soon  as  the  radicles  had  acquired  sufficient  age  and  ma- 
turity, efforts  were  made  by  them  to  emit  fibrous  roots !  when 
want  of  proper  moisture  on  the  lower  sides  prevented  their 
being  protruded  in  any  other  direction  except  upwards.  In 
that  direction  therefore  they  were  alone  emitted,  (as  I  was  con- 
fident they  would  before  1  began  the  experiment),  and  having 
found  proper  food  and  moisture  in  the  pots,  they  extended 
themselves  upwards  through  more  than  half  the  mould  which 
these  contained:' 

Mr.  Knight  adds,  that  when  care  was  taken  to  keep 
every  part  of  the  radicle  equally  wet,  by  an  abundant  and 
constant  supply  of  water,  the  roots  became  perfectly  obe- 
dient to  gravitation,  without  being  at  all  influenced  by  the 
mould  above  them. 

There  are  other  phenomena  which  Mr.  K.  cites,  from 
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Which  he  concludes,  that  in  these  arrangements,  the  wis- 
dom of  nature,  and  the  admirable  simplicity  of  the  means 
it  employs,  are  conspicuously  displayed ;  but  that  he  is 
unable  to  trace  any  thing-  Jike  sensation  or  intellect  in  the 
plants. 

For  our  own  parts  we  conceive  the  question  whether 
plants  possess  sensation  or  intellect,  to  be  one  that  is  ab- 
solutely out  of  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  We 
think  that  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Knight  do  not  tend  in 
the  least  to  determine  it.  The  nutrition,  growth,  and  con- 
formation of  animals,  are  absolutely  independent  both  of 
their  sensation  and  of  their  intellect.  The  facts  concern- 
ing the  growth  of  the  bean  roots,  seem  to  indicate  an  at- 
traction between  the  extremity  of  the  root  and  the  water 
which  is  contiguous  to  it ;  as  indeed  Mr.  Knight  appears 
to  suspect.  The  same  attraction  exists  probably  between 
the  extremity  of  an  absorbent  in  an  animal,  and  the  fluid 
it  imbibes.  But  no  one  could,  from  this  property,  pretend 
to  ascertain  whether  the  animal,  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
was  possessed  or  not  of  sensation  or  intellect. 

XII.  On  the  Solar  Eclipse,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
predicted  by  Thales.  By  Francis  Baily,  Esq.  Com- 
municated by  H.  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.  S. 

-  The  fact,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  is  as  follows.  In 
a  war  that  raged  between  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  and 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 

*  the  contest/  we  use  the  translation  of  Mr.  Baily,  '  had  con- 
tinued during  five  years,  with  alternate  advantages  to  each 
party :  in  the  sixth  there  was  a  sort  of  nocturnal  combat.  For, 
after  an  equal  fortune  on  both  sides,  and  whilst  the  two  armies 
were  engaging,  the  day  suddenly  became  night.  Thales,  the 
Milesian,  had  predicted  this  phenomenon  to  the  Ionians ;  and 
had  ascertained  the  time  of  year  in  which  it  would  happen. 
The  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  seeing  that  the  night  had  thus 
taken  place  of  the  "day,  desisted  from  the  combat;  and  both 
parties  became  desirous  of  making  peace/ 

Various  dates  have  been  assigned  by  authors  to  this 
eclipse.  The  year  626  before  Christ  is  the  earliest  of 
these  dates ;  583  before  Christ  is  the  latest.  Our  great 
Newton  adopted  the  year  585,  which  is  that  given  to  it  by 
Cicero  and  by  Pliny. 

But  Mr.  Baily  first  proves  from  another  date  of  Hero- 
dotus, on  which  all  chronologists  are  agreed,  that  the  reign 
of  Cyaxares  extended  from  635  B.  C.  to  595  B.  C,  and 
therefore  this  eclipse,  happening  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
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war,  must  have  happened  between  the  years  629  B.  C.  and 
595  B.  C.  The  problem  therefore  is  to  find,  within  this 
space  of  thirty-four  years,  a  solar  eclipse  that  was  central 
and  total  in  that  part  of  Asia  bordering  on  the  two  hostile 
empires.  The  last  condition  is  essential ;  since  it  appears 
from  different  authorities,  that  during  annular  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  the  darkness  is  not  considerable ;  whereas  during 
a  total  eclipse,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  for  a  short  time 
wholly  and  suddenly  extinguished :  and  the  light  again 
breaks  out  at  once  with  the  same  celerity  as  when  it 
was  extinguished.  The  words  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
*  tw  vpipyjv  ££#7r»W  vvy.Tcc  ytvi<T§x<*  ran  refer  only  to  a 
central  and  total  eclipse. 

Mr.  Th.  S.  .Bayer,  in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Peters- 
burgh  Memoirs  for  1728,  by  the  assistance  of  M.  Fred. 
Chris.  Mayer,  first  attempted  to  calculate  this  eclipse  from 
the  astronomical  tables  then  in  use  :  and  in  our  own  coun- 
try the  Rev.  G.  Costard  did  the  same  from  Or.  Halley'g 
tables.  But  these  calculations  having  been  deduced  from 
tables  which  the  subsequent  improvements  in  astronomy 
have  shewn  to  be  exceedingly  defective  and  incorrect,  of 
course  no  dependance  can  be  placed  upon  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Baily  has,  on  this  account,  re-calculated  the  elements  of 
the  several  eclipses,  included  within  the  above-named 
period  from  the  new  Tables  Asivonomiquesy  lately  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  des  JLongilmk's  in  France,  A  sum- 
mary of  these  calculations  only  is  giv€h  in  this  paper; 
but  they  have  been  sent,  at  full  length,  to  the  Society, 
with  a  map,  containing  the  paths  of  the  moon's  shadow  in 
the  several  eclipses  alluded  to. 

That  which  Mr.  Baily  fixes  on  as  the  eclipse  in  ques- 
tion, is  neither  of  those  mentioned  by  the  writers  who 
have  preceded  him.  He  calculates  it  to  be  one  which  hap- 
pened September  30,  610,  B.  C.  By  a  projection  of  this 
eclipse,  Mr.  Baily  finds  that  the  centre  of  the  moon's  sha- 
dow crossed  the  parallel  of  N.  lat.  42°  m  E.  long.  34°  45'; 
and  the  parallel  of  N.  lat.  36°  in  E.  long.  50";  and  conse- 
quently passed  nearly  in  a  straight  line  over  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Asia  minor,  thrpugh  Armenia  and  Persia; 
and  the  sun  rose  centrally  eclipsed  in  N.  lat.  "47°  34',  and 
W.  long.  11°  55';  that  it  was  centrally  eclipsed  on  the 
meridian  in  N.  lat.  31*  6',  and  E.  Ion?.  59°  33';  and  set 
centrally  eclipsed  in  N.  lat.  11°  13',  antf  E.  long.  122°  36'. 
This  eclipse  therefore  was  central  and  total  to  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Media,  and  the  path  of  ths 
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moon's  umbra  lay  in  the  very  track  where  the  two  hostile 
armies  probably  met. 

But  Mr.  Baily  allows  that  even  this  date  cannot  be  re- 
conciled with  some  others  mentioned  with  equal  confidence 
by  the  historian.  He  seems  willing;  however  to  regard 
this  date  610  B.  C.  as  a  fixed  point,  and  to  attribute  the 
confusion,  with  regard  to  other  events,  to  the  want  of  au- 
thentic documents  and  information  at  the  time  that  the 
history  was  written.  For  our  own  parts  we  regard  all 
traditionary  accounts  as  uncertain,  and  of  very  doubtful 
authority.  A  total  eclipse  is  an  event  so  remarkable,  that 
it  would  be  neither  feigned  nor  forgotten.  But  it  might 
readily  be  transferred  to  a  wrong  period.  We  know  how 
at  this  day  the  same  story  is  to  be  applied  to  different  per- 
sons of  celebrity.  If  it  ever  happened  that  a  single  battle 
was  put  an  end  to  by  such  a  phenomenon,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  in  ages  where  there  were  no  authentic  records, 
and  literature  was  either  little  cultivated,  or  confined  to  a 
very  small  circle,  it  would  be  told  of  different  battles  ;  and 
the  true  one  might  at  length  be  totally  forgotten.  The 
solution  of  Mr.  Baily  may  possibly  be  correct.  But  the 
evidence  can  be  estimated  only  as  amounting  to  a  low  de- 
gree of  probability. 

XIII.  An  Account  of  the  great  Derbyshire  Denudation. 
By  Mr.  J.  Farey,  Sen.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  PR.  S. 

This  paper  presents  some  very  curious  geological  De- 
scription ;  but  we  find  it  impossible  to  abridge  it,  or  to 
convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  information 
contained  in  it. 

XIV.  An  Account  of  an  Appendix  to  the  small  Intes- 
tines of  Birds.     By  James  Macartney,  Esq.  F.  Ri  S. 

This  paper  contains  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
communication  between  the  yolk  bag  and  the  small  intes- 
tine of  the  chick,  to  which  the  name  of  ductus  vitello- 
intestinalis  has  been  sometimes  given.  Mr.  Macartney 
says, 

*  The  appendix  has  an  uniform  structure  in  all  the  birds  I  have 
inspected  for  it.  There  appear  to  be  but  two  tunics ;  the  ex- 
ternal is  the  continuation  of  the  peritoneum ;  the  internal  of 
the  villous  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  inner  suf  face  of  the  in- 
testines exhibits  different  appearances,  according  to  the  species. 
In  some  it  furnishes  fiue  villous  processes,  in  others  zig-zag,  or 
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waving  laminae,  which  produce  a  texture  to  the  naked  eye  like 
twilled  cloth  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  intestine,  the  appendix  is  constantly  found  to 
present  a  surface  composed  of  small  cells,  similar  to  those  as- 
semblages of  mucous  follicles  that  are  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  alimentary  canal.  I  have  not  observed  in  any  in- 
stance, that  the  appendix  received  the  natural  contents  of  the 
adjoining  intestine,  but  have  always  found  it  filled  with  a  mu- 
cous fluid,  I  therefore  conclude  that  it.  performs  the  office  of  a 
mucous  gland.' 

The  magnitude  and  form  of  this  appendix  are  more 
variable  than  its  structure.  In  the  snipe,  curlew,  and 
woodcock,  it  is  proportionably  larger  than  in  other 
species. 

In  most  birds  it  retains  the  marks  of  its  origin ;  the 
remnant  of  the  yolk  bag  being  commonly  found  at  its 
floating  extremity,  with  which  it  still  preserves  a  commu- 
nication. 

It  appears  from  this  description  that  the  yolk  bag  and 
intestine  were  originally  continuous  structures ;  and  the 
facts  furnish  a  curious  example  of  the  economy  of  nature, 
in  adopting  an  organ  of  fetal  life  to  the  exercise  of  a  par- 
ticular function  in  the  full  grown  bird. 

XV.  An  Account  of  a  Vegetable  Wax  from  Brazil.     By 
William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

This  substance  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  a  tree  of 
slow  growth,  a  native  of  the  northernmost  parts  of  the 
Brazilian  dominions,  the  Capitanias  of  Rio  Grande  and 
Seova,  between  the  latitudes  of  three  and  seven  degrees 
north.  This  plant  is^called  by  the  natives  cornauba,  and 
it  also  produces  a  gum  used  as  food  for  men,  and  another 
substance  employed  for  fattening  poultry. 

This  wax  agrees,  in  many  of  its  chemical  properties, 
with  bees'  wax  ;  but  it  differs  remarkably  from  it  in  some 
particulars.  The  fixed  alkalies,  either  caustic  or  carbo- 
nated, have  very  little  action  upon  it,  even  in  a  boiling 
heat.  The  Alkaline  solutions  acquire  a  pale  rose  colour  ; 
but  no  combination,  similar  to  a  soap,  is  produced;  as 
happens  with  common  wax.  Likewise,  solutions  of  pure 
and  of  carbonated  ammonia  exert  scarcely  any  action  on 
the  wax. 

In  examining  the  habitudes  of  this  substance  with  fixed 
oils,  he  was  surprised  to  find  some  combinations  of  it  with 
olive  oil  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  aether,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.    It  being  commonly  stated  that 
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fixed  oils  are  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in  aether,  Mr: 
Brande  was  led  to  attribute  the  solution  of  the  oil  in  these 
instances  to  its  being1  combined  with  the  wax  ;  but  subse- 
quent experiments  proved  that  the  statement  itself  is  er- 
roneous. Sulphuric  author  of  the  spec.  grav.  7563,  was 
found  to  dissolve  the  oil  of  almonds,  olive  oil,  linseed  oil, 
and  castor  oil  very  abundantly:  Alcohol,  spec.  £rav,  820, 
very  sparingly  dissolves  the  oils  of  almonds  and  olives; 
but  it  takes  up  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  linseed  oil,  and 
castor  oil  is  soluble  in  it  in  every  proportion,  lint  if  the 
alcohol  be  of  a  higher  specific  gravity,  as  840,  castor  oil 
is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  it. 

On  the  subject  whether  this  species  of  wax  may  be  ap- 
plied io  the  purposes  of  combustion,  Mr.  Brande  says, 
'  The  trials  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for 
this  purpose,  are  extremely  satisfactory,  and  when  the  wick  is 
properly  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  candle,  the  combustion 
is  as  perfect  and  uniform  as  that  of  common  bees'  wax. 

'  The  addition  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  part  of  tallow 
is  sufficient  to  obviate  the  prittleness  of  the  wax  in  its  pure 
state,  without  giving  it  any  unpleasant  smell,  or  materially  im- 
pairing the  brilliancy  of  its  flame.  A  mixture  of  three  parts  of 
the  vegetable  wax,  with  one  part  of  bees'  wax,  also  makes  very 
excellent  candles.' 

XVI.  Astronomical  Observations  relating  to  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Heavens,  arranged  for  the  Purpose  of 
a  critical  Examination,  the  Result  of  which  appears  to 
throw  some  new  Light  upon  the  Organization  of  the 
Celestial  Bodies.  By  William  Herschel,  L.L.  D. 
F.  R.  S. 

The  quantity  of  matter  diffused  throughout  the  infi- 
nitely extended  regions  of  space,  which  has  the  property 
of  giving  out  light,  though  of  an  inferior  degree  of  bright- 
ness to  that  of  the  planets  or  the  fixed  stars,  is  of  a  mag- 
nitude that  sets  at  defiance  the  feeble  powers  of  human 
imagination.  A  collection  of  this  matter  is  called  a  ne- 
bula. It  has  been  surmised  that  nebulae  are  no  other  than 
clusters  of  fixed  stars.  Formerly,  Dr.  Herschel  himself 
was  inclined  to  favour  this  opinion;  but  finding' that  the 
use  of  the  most  powerful  instruments,  so  far  from  resolv- 
ing these  nebulae  into  stars,  seemed  to  prove  that  their 
nebulosity  was  not  different  from  that  which  he  had  called 
milky,  this  conception  has  been  set  aside  as  erroneous. 

The  object  of  this  long  and  laborious  paper  is  to  form 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  these  appearances  or  bodies, 
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in  such  a  manner  that  each  subdivision  shall  possess  the 
most  gradual  affinity  between  the  class  immediately 
preceding,  and  that  immediately  following  it.  This  is  the 
natural  arrangement  of  a  methodical  mind  ;  but  Dr.  Her- 
schel's  object  is  far  higher  than  a  simple  and  barren  clas- 
sification. It  is  no  less  than  to  arrive  at  something  like 
the  mechanism  of  creation  itself,  by  observing  the  changes 
that  have  been  observed,  or  at  least  that  we  cannot  but 
suppose  have  really  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  this 
substance.  In  a  word,  the  doctor  has  conceived  the  bold 
idea,  that  the  matter  of  nebulae,  by  being  condensed,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  universal  principle  of 
gravitation,  is  gradually  changed  into  stars,  comets,  and 
planets.  One  should  almost  think  it  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  mind  to  bring  a  conception  of  this  magnitude  to  any 
thing  like  proof  or  even  probability.  But  Dr.  Herschel 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  shewing  that  there  is  really 
a  chain  of  appearances,  beginning  with  a  diffused  nebu- 
losity, or  a  simple  extended  uniform  light,  and  ending  in 
a  small,  globular,  and  dense  shining  substance,  approach- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  appearance  of  a  star.  These  are 
the  grounds  of  this  bold  hypothesis  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, not  hy  a  spirit  of  system-making ;  but  by  a  con- 
tinued attention  to  phenomena,  and  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, the  result  of  incredible  labour  and  patience. 

The  general  description  of  the  objects  now  arranged, 
may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  which  Dr.  Herschel  has 
given  of  them  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  in 
tl  }  Comoisances  des  Temps  for  1784.  In  this  paper  re- 
ferences are  given  in  every  article  for  the  objects  under 
consideration  ;  but  the  descriptions  of  some  of  fhem  are 
more  particular  and  comprehensive  than  in  the  catalogues, 
in  consequence  of  additional  observations  with  more  per- 
fect and  powerful  instruments. 

Extensive  diffused  nebulosity  is  the  first  phenomenon 
noticed :  it  can  only  be  perceived  by  instruments  which  col- 
lect a  great  quantity  of  light.  Its  whiteness  is  ofthe  milky 
kind.  The  doctor  has  given  a  table  of  this  kind  of  nebu- 
losities, which  has  not  been  published  before,  from  which 
it  results  that  its  quantity  is  exceedingly  great  indeed. 

*  The  account  of  it,  as  stated  in  the  table,  is  151.  7  square 
degrees ;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  gives  us  by  no  means 
the  real  limits  of  it,  neither  in  the  parallel  nor  in  the  meridian ; 
moreover,  the  dimensions  in  the  table  give  only  its  superficial 
extent ;  the  depth  or  third  dimension  of  it  may  be  far  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  our  telescopes;  and  when  these  considerations  to- 
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get  her  are  added  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  article, 
it  w:!l  be  <  v;dent  that  the  abundance  of  nebulous  matter  dif- 
fused through  such  an  expansion  of  the  heavens,  must  exceed 
all  imagination* 

The  brightest  of  all  the  nebulae  is  that  discovered  by 
Huygens,  in  the  constellation  of  Orion.  This  nebula 
connects  in  one  object  the  brightest  and  faintest  of  all 
nebulosities;  and  Dr.  Herschel  concludes  from  it,  1st,  that 
the  extensive  diffused  nebulosity  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
in  this  great  nebula ;  the  appearance  being  precisely  the 
same  ;  and,  2dly,  that  the  range  of  the  visibility  of  nebu- 
lous matter  is  what  may  be  called  very  limited.  Its  great- 
est brightness  does  not  equal  that  of  small  telescopic  stars  ; 
it  cannot  then  be  expected  that  such  nebulosities  will  re- 
main visible  when  exceedingly  farther  from  us  than  this 
prime  nebula :  the  ratio  of  the  known  decrease  of  light 
not  admitting  of  a  great  range  of  visibility  within  the  nar- 
row limits  between  which  this  shining  substance  can  affect 
the  eye. 

Many  nebulae  are  brighter  in  particular  places  than 
in  the  rest  of  their  compass.  They  appear  to  have 
several  brighter  nuclei.  This  appearance  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  degree  of  condensation  of  the  shining  matter  at 
these  particular  parts.  This  gives  the  first  indication  that 
the  nebulous  matter  has  an  attractive  power,  acting  as  a 
cause  of  every  condensation,  accumulation,  compression, 
and  concentration  -which  it  undergoes  ;,  and  the  spots  of 
superior  brightness,  or  nuclei,  are  probably  so  many  pre- 
dominant seats  of  attraction,  arising  from  a  superior  pre- 
ponderance of  the  nebulous  matter  in  those  places. 

As  the  action  of  the  attractive  power  is  incessant,  it 
seems  probable  that  nebulae,  with  distinct  centres  of  at- 
traction, will  perpetually  tend  to  a  separation  of  parts; 
and  that  diffused  nebulosities  that  have  many  different 
bright  places,  will  break  up  into  smaller  diffusions  and 
detached  nebulas.  Accordingly,  observation  shews  the  ex- 
istence of  double  nebulae,  some  of  which  have  a  portion 
of  their  nebulosity  united  ;  others,  in  which  they  are  com- 
pletely separated,  but  with  the  very  small  interval  of  two 
minutes  from  each  other ;  others,  in  which  the  distance  is 
greater.  There  are  examples  also  of  treble,  quadruple, 
and  sextuple  nebulas;  these  last  are  all  of  them  very  faint 
and  very  small. 

Dr.  Herschel  says,  ?  no  doubt  can  be  suggested  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  length  of  time  such  a  division  must 
have  taken  up,  when  we  have  an  eternity  of  past  duration 
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to  recur  to.' '  If  by  this  the  doctor  would  infer  the  eternal 
existence  of  matter,  we  think  the  facts  suggest  the  very 
opposite  inference.  A  cause  that  has  been  in  eternal  action 
must  have  eternally  produced  its  ultimate  effect.  For 
whatever  be  the  time  necessary,  suppose  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  years,  it  can  bear  no  ratio  to  infinity.  Hence  we 
see  that  if  this  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Herschel's  be  correct,  it 
is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  creation  of  matter  must 
have  been  at  some  finite  distance  of  time.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  changes  which  are  now  observed,  would  have 
taken  place  at  an  infinite  distance  of  time.  But  to  return — 

Many  nebulae  have  an  irregular  round  figure ;  others 
are  observed  to  be  round.  The  most  obvious  conclusion 
from  this  form  is  that  the  mass  of  nebulous  matter  is  in 
the  former  case  irregularly  globular ;  in  the  latter  more 
strictly  globular.  This  form  may,  as  the  doctor  thinks, 
be  assigned  to  the  attraction  of  gravitation  as  the  principle 
which  has  drawn  the  nebulous  matter  towards  a  centre, 
and  collected  it  into  a  spherical  compass.  They  become 
also  brighter  in  the  middle.  This  brightness  varies  greatly 
in  its  intensity.  In  some  this  increase  of  brightness  is 
very  gradual  from  the  outside  towards  the  middle  of  the 
nebula,  whatever  be  its  figure.  In  others  the  increase  of 
light  about  the  centre  was  more  obvious  ;  in  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  exertion  of  the  gravitating  principle  is  in  a 
more  advanced  state.  In  a  third  division,  the  nebulous 
matter  assumes  a  more  condensed  aspect;  the  centre  is 
much  brighter,  affording  foundation  for  presuming  that 
the  attracting  principle  has  been  still  longer  in  action. 

The  next ,  in  the  scale  are  nebula?,  which  have  the  ap- 
pearance oif  telescopic  comets.  Of  these  Dr.  H.  enume- 
rates seventeen!  'The  resemblance  is  so  great  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  such  small  telescopic  comets1  as  often  visit 
our  neighbourhood,  may  in  fact  be  highly  condensed  ne- 
bulae. 

Another  transition  is  to  those  which  become  suddenly 
so  much  brighter  in  the  middle!,  that  the  appearance 
amounts  atrriost  to  that  of  a  nucleus ;  after  which  we  have 
those  increasing  gradually  in  brightness  up  to  a  central 
nucleus,  and  those  in  which  the  nucleus  is  perfect.  The 
existence  of  a  nucleus  shews  a  consolidation  of  the  shining 
substance  ;  and  analogy  suggests  the  conclusion,  that  this 
quality  of  shining  is  a  property  of  opaque  matter;  and 
that  therefore  it  belongs  to  something  which  is  endowed 
with  some  other  of  the  general  qualities  of  matter  besides 
that  of  gravitatioji. 
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Some  of  these  nebulae  have  an  extraordinary  appearance. 
One  of  them,  of  which  we  have  a  plate,  is  much  like  Saturn 
and  his  ring,  except  that  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
matter  which  resembles  in  form  the  ring,  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  nucleus.  Some  of  the  nuclei  are  surrounded 
by  an  additional  small  faint  nebulosity  of  a  circular  form, 
which  the  doctor  has  called  a  chevelure.  The  chevelure 
may  be  conjectured  to  be  of  an  elastic  nature,  like  the  at- 
mospheres of  the  planets. 

The  phenomenon  which  indicates  the  next  degree  of 
condensation,  is  an  approach  to  a  planetary  appearance. 
The  condensation  gradually  increasing,  at  length  the  mat- 
ter becomes  compressed,  and  assumes  hardness.  In  nebulae 
of  this  description  there  are  three  indications  of  the  com- 
pression of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed  :  I, 
their  globular  form  :  2,  their  superficial  lustre,  such  as 
opaque  bodies  exhibit ;  and  3,  the  small  compass  into 
which  they  are  reduced.  One  individual  of  this  kind  is 
now  collected  into  a  globular  compass  of  less  than  one 
minute.  If  we  suppose  that  the  nebulosity  of  this  nebulae, 
when  it  was  in  a  state  of  diffusion,  took  up  a  space  of  l& 
in  every  cubical  direction  of  its  expansion,  it  must  be 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  times  denser  than  it  was  in 
its  original  state.  This  proportion  of  density  is  more 
than  double  that  of  water  to  air. 

Some  of  these  bodies  so  nearly  resemble  the  planets, 
that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by  some  small  remain- 
ing haziness,  by  which  they  are  still  more  or  less  surround- 
ed. These  Dr.  H.  calls  planetary  nebulae.  To  these 
bodies  the  reasoning  used,  with  regard  to  the  former  set, 
applies  with  additional  force.     He  says 

1  The  diameter  of  four  of  them  does  not  exceed  15",  so  that 
if  we  again  suppose  the  original  nebulosity  from  which  they 
sprang  of  10'  in  cubical  dimensions,  we  shall  have  a  condensation 
which  thus  reduced  the  nebulous  matter  to  less  than  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousandth  part  of  its  former  bulk/ 

He  adds, 

'  A  circumstance  which  allies  these  very  compressed  nebula* 
to  the  character  of  many  of  our  well-known  celestial  bodies, 
such  as  some  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  the  sun  and  all 
periodical  stars,  is  that  very  probably  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
turn  on  their  axes.  Seven  of  the  ten  I  have  mentioned  are  not 
perfectly  round,  but  a  very  little  elliptical.  Ought  we  not  to 
ascribe  this  figure  to  the  same  cause  which  has  flattened  the 
polar  diameter  of  the  planets,  namely,  a  rotatory  motion  f 

Finally,  there  are  bodies  as  small,  or  almost  as  small  as 
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a  star,  but  which,  notwitstanding  their  smallness  and  star- 
like appearance,  bear  evident  marks  of  being  of  a  different 
nature.  Of  these,  Dr.  Herschei  has  seen  in  his  sweeps  of 
the  heavens,  many  at  the  same  time  in  the  telescope.  They 
have  a  peculiarity  of  thin  light,  a  faint  nebulosity  or  a  bur 
all  around.  These  are  called  stellar  nebulae,  being  very 
various  in  their  degrees  of  brightness  or  fastness.  These 
must  be  looked  on  as  condensations  of  distant  nebula?  that 
had  nuclei,  or  were  nearly  about  the  planetary  condition. 
In  some  of  these,  the  marks  whereby  they  were  distinguish- 
ed, was  their  possessing  figure,  however  small  was  the 
object.  In  others,  some  difference  was  perceptible  in  the 
brightness  between  the  centre  and  the  outside.  In  others 
again,  they  were  only  called  stellar,  because  by  some  de- 
ficiency or  other  in  the  appearance,  it  was  evident  they 
were  not  perfect  stars. 

Of  six,  the  star-like  appearance  is  so  considerable,  that 
the  best  description  which  at  the  time  of  observation 
could  be  given  of  them,  was  to  compare  them  to  stars  with 
certain  deficiencies. 

Such  is  the  system  displayed  in  this  paper.  No  one  can 
deny  it  the  praise  of  high  ingenuity,  and  that  it  possesses 
a  most  attractive  plausibility.  It  is  not  for  us  to  venture 
on  the  field  of  controversy  with  sue!*  an  antagonist  as  Dr. 
Herschei.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  one  or  two  obser- 
vations which  have  struck  us  in  the  perusal.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  allowed  that  there  is  much  nebulosity  which  at 
present  exhibits  none  of  those  characters  which  Dr.  Her* 
schel  presumes  to  be  a  sign  of  a  gravitating  power.  It  itt 
nothing  more  than  a  milky  light  perfectly  irregular  it* 
figure.  Now,  as  to  use  Dr.  Herschel's  phrase,  6  we  have 
an  eternity  of  past  duration  to  recur  to,'  we  cannot  see 
why  there  should  be  any  portion  whatever  in  which  there 
are*  no  marks  whatever  of  a  gravitating  power  to  be  dis- 
covered. If  it  be  said  that  the  present  diffused  nebulosity 
possessed  at  one  time  so  much  tenuity  as  to  be  invisible, 
(the  only  hypothesis  which  we  can  conceive  as  possessing 
any  probability)  still  the  whole  figure  ought  not  to  be 
irregular,  but  should  be  somewhat  rounded,  which  we  do 
not  J^n-d  aaserted.  Secondly,  the  changes  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  great  aeftula  in  Orion,  do  not  appear  to 
us  to  tally  in,  the  least  with  the  other  parts  of  Dr.  HerscheFs 
system,  which  is  the  more  observable,  as  these  changes 
have  been  really  observed,  whereas  all  the  others  arie  mere 
presumption!  a»4  speculation .    This  nebula  was  delineated 
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by  Huygens  in  1656.  Dr.  Herschel  delineated  the  same 
object  in  1774.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  than  these 
two  figures ;  and  if,  therefore,  each  delineation  was  cor- 
rect, when  taken,  the  changes  in  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  were  very  great.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
such  is  the  fact,  since  even  from  the  year  1774,  Dr.  Her- 
schel has  himself  observed  other  very  considerable  changes 
— -three  stars  which  were  surrounded  by  a  nebulosity, 
having  become  perfectly  clear,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  position  of  the  nebula.  Dr.  Herschel  concludes  from 
this,  that  these  stars  are  far  behind  this  nebula,  the  site  of 
which  among  the  stars  must  be  less  distant  from  us  than 
the  largest  of  the  three,  which  he  supposes  to  be  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  magnitude.  But  these  rapid  changes  seem 
to  us  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  rate  of  contraction, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  caused  by  gravitation.  In  one 
place  he  expressly  says,  it  may  have  taken  millions  of 
t/ears  to  have  produced  the  effects  which  he  attributes  to 
it.     We  cannot  reconcile  these  seeming  inconsistencies. 

XVII. — Experiments  to  ascertain  the  State  in  which  Spirit 
exists  in  fermented  Liquors  :  with  a  Table  exhibiting 
the  relative  Proportion  of  pure  Alchohol  contained  in 
several  Kinds  of  Wine  and  some  other  Liquors.  By 
William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Fabroni  has  asserted  that  in  attempting  to  separate  alco- 
hol by  saturating  wine  witl:  dry  sub-carbonate  of  potash, 
he  did  not  succeed  ;  though,  by  the  same  means,  he  could 
detect  very  minute  portions  of  alcohol  which  had  been 
purposely  added  to  the  liquor.  It  has  been  concluded 
then,  that  the  alcohol  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wine 
does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the  liquor,  but  that  it  is.  a 
product  of  the  operation.  This  conclusion,  if  tke  data, 
are  correct,  can  hardly  be  avoided ;  though,  previous  to 
all  experiment,  it  appears  to  have  little  probability  in  its 
favour,  t\m  vinous  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  narcotic  and 
intoxicating  power  of  the  wine  and  the  alcohol,  appear  to 
be  the  same,  except  in  the  degree  of  intensity,  the  wiae 
being  a  more  dilute  liquor  than  the  alcohol. 

Substances,  however,  may  approximate  in  their  qualities: 
without  possessing  an  absolute  identity.  But  Mr.  Brand* 
in  attempting  to  verify  Fabroni's  experiments,  met  wiA 
results  considerably  different  from  those  stated  by  their 
author.    To  seven  fluid  ounces  of  port  wine  he  added  one 
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fluid  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  four  ounces  of  dry  and  warm 
sub-carbonate  of  potash  ;  but  after  twenty-four  hours,  no 
distinct  separation  of  the  alcohol  had  taken  place. 

When  the  mixture  of  the  wine  and  alcohol  was  in  the 
proportion  of  6  to  2,  some  alcohol  was  separated  by  the 
sub-carbonate  of  potash. 

The  same  quantity  of  potash  added  to  eight  fluid  ounces 
of  port  wine  (which  was  known  to  be  free  from  alcohol) 
caused  a  separation  of  the  mixture  into  two  distinct  parts: 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was  a  strong  solution  of  the 
sub-carbonate,  upon  which  floated  a  gelatinous  substance, 
of  such  consistency  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  liquor 
when  the  vessel  was  inverted;  and  which,  Mr.  Brando 
says,  appeared  to  contain  the  alcohol  of  the  wine,  with  the 
principal  part  of  the  extract,  tan,  and  colouring  matter, 
some  of  the  sub-carbonate,  and  a  portion  of  the  water. 
We  think  this  gelatinous  compound  ought  to  have  been 
again  dissolved  in  water,  fresh  sub-carbonate  of  potash 
added  ;  when,  perhaps,  the  alcohol  might  have  been  sepa- 
rated, if  it  really  existed  in  its  proper  form. 

The  only  proof  which  Mr.  Brande  has  adduced  in  favour 
of  his  hypothesis,  is  performing  the  process  at  different 
temperatures.     He  says, 

*  If  the  spirit  afforded  by  the  distillation  were  a  product  and 
not  an  educt,  I  conceived  that  by  performing  the  distillation 
at  different  temperatures,  different  proportions  of  spirit  should 
be  obtained.' 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Brande  distilled  the  same  volume  of 
spirit  at  different  temperatures,  and  he  found  that  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  products  were  very  nearly  the 
same ;  the  variation,  as  he  says,  c  being  even  less  than 
might  have  been  expected,  when  the  delicacy  of  the  opera- 
tion by  which  they  are  ascertained,  is  considered'.  This 
mode  of  proof,  however,  is  so  indirect,  that  Mr.  Brande 
can  hardly  expect  chemists  to  be  satisfied  with  it,  unless 
it  be  strengthened  by  more  satisfactory  evidence.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  in  the  main  he  is  right,  though  we 
should  have  wished  the  proof  to  have  been  less  detec- 
tive. 

Mr.  Brande  has  found  equal  difficulty  in  separating  al- 
cohol from  wine  by  freezing  the  liquor.  He  found  the 
whole  of  the  wine  form  a  spongy  cake  of  ice.  The  alcohol 
was  probably  mechanically  detained  in  the  interstices  of 
the  cake. 

Mr.  Brande  has  concluded  his  paper  by  a  table  of  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  per  cent,  by  measure,  in  different 
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vinous  liquors.  In  port  wine  it  varies  from  21,  40  to  2o, 
S3.-  Marsala  we  find  the  strongest  of  all ;  it  is  marked  25, » 
87.  One  specimen  of  Hock  is  11.  37  ;  another  only  8,  88, 
which  is  the  weakest  wine  we ikneet  with.  Tokay  is  the 
next,  being  .°>  88.  Raisin  wine  we  find  to  be  nearly  as 
strong  as  the  strongest  port:  it  is  25,  77.  Brandy  and 
rum  were  found  to  contain  rather-more  than  their  bulk  of 
alchohol :  the  former  is  marked  &3,  39 ;  the  latter,  53,  6H< 

XVTI1. — Account  of  a  lithological  Survey  of  Schehallion, 
made  in  Order  to  determine  the  specifiVGravity  of  the 
Rocks  which  compose  that  Mountain.  By  John  Play- 
lair,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

In  1774,  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  on 
this  mountain,  which  ascertained  the  power  of  mountains 
to  produce  a  sensible  disturbance  in  the  direction  of 
the  plumb-line,  and  afforded  data  for  determining  the 
medium  density  of  the  earth,  compared  with  that  of  the 
bodies  at  its  surface.  The  calculations  of  Dr.  Hutton  for 
the  solution  of  this  important  problem,  were  founded  on  a 
basis  which,  though  probably  approximating  to  the  truth, 
was  in  a  degree  arbitrary  and  hypothetical.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  rock  was  assumed  to  Be  to  that  of  water  as 
5  to  2.  It  was  the  object  of  the  survey  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  this  paper,  to  determine,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  real  specific  gravity  of  the  rock,  by  an  actual  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of 'the  different  stones  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

This  determination  involves  several  different  points. 
The  different  species  of  rock  of  which  the  whole  mountain 
consists ;  the  quantity  cf  each  species  and  their  position 
were  severally  discovered. 

Schehallion  belongs  to  one  of  the  central  ridges  of  the 
Grampians,  which  stretching  here  from  about  S.  E.  to 
N.  W.  divides  the  valleys  of  the  Tummel  and  the  Tay, 
Its  rock,  like  that  of  all  the  mountains  in  its' vicinity,  is  of 
the  class  called  primitive ;  and  is  disposed  for  the  most 
part  in  great  parallel  plates,  or  strata  nearly  vertical, 
stretching  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  But  though  in  the  dispo- 
sition all  the  rocks  bf  Schehallion  agree  pretty  nearly,  they 
differ  in  their  mineralogical  characters.  The  most  e  le  vated 
part  of  the  mountain  is  formed  of  a  granular  quartz  ex- 
tremely hard,  compact,  and  homogeneous.  Lower  down, 
on  every  side,  the  rock  is  a  schistus,  containing  tniich 
mica  and  hornblend,  in  which  the  division  fritoy  parallel 
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and  vertical  plates  is  more  obvious  than  in  the  granular 
quartz.  Besides  these  two  kinds  of  rock  in  several 
places  towards  the  base  of  the  mountain  there  is  found  a 
granular  and  micaceous  lime-stone  highly  crystallized* 
which,  in  one  or  two  places,  ascends  to  a  considerable 
height.  There  are  also  veins  or  dykes  of  porphyry  and 
grunstein,  which  traverse  the  mountain  in  different  di- 
rections ;  one  of  the  former  kind,  of  great  breadth,  cuts  it 
right  across  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  not  far  from  the  point  of 
its  greatest  elevation.  There  is  nowhere  any  appearance 
of  metallic  veins. 

The  strata  of  these  rocks  being  vertical,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, that  when  any  of  them  break  out  at  the  surface, 
the  same  species  descends  to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
Examination  has  confirmed  this  hypothesis,  wherever 
there  has  been  an  opportunity.  This  is  true,  at  least  of 
the  schistus,  and  the  granular  lime-stone.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  granular  quartz,  the  probability  is  less  strong. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Grampians  is  composed  of  mica- 
ceous rocks.  Granular  quartz  is  not  general  among  the 
mountains  of  this  tract ;  it  sometimes  breaks  off  suddenly, 
and  is  replaced  by  rocks  of  a  different  nature.  This  stone 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  cap  of  the  mountain  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  penetrates  below  the  level,  where  it  ap- 
pears on  the  surface,  or  not.  In  the  calculations,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Playfair  has  given  the  result  deduced  on  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  interior  of  the  mountain  is  of  granular 
quartz ;  and  also  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  quartz  is  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part,  and  the  lower  is  entirely  composed 
of  mica  and  hornblend  slate.  This  last  supposition,  it  is 
evident,  must  be  wholly  presumptive. 

Dr.  Hutton  in  computing  the  attraction  of  this  moun- 
tain supposed  its  mass  divided  into  960  vertical  columns, 
and  he  computed  the  force  of  each  column  to  disturb  the 
direction  of  a  plummet,  Both  on  the  south  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain.  He  supposed  these  columns  to  be 
homogeneous,  and  the  specific  gravity  to  be  2.5,  water 
being  1.  Now  the  real  attraction  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
the  specific  gravity ;  and  therefore  the  true  specific  gravity 
being  discovered,  the  real  attraction  will  be  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  computed  attraction  by  the  true  specific  gra- 
vity, divided  by  2.5. 

To  attain  therefore  to  an  approximation,  at  least  to  the 
true  specific  gravity  of  these  rocks,  and  from  thence  to 
apply  the  necessary  corrections  to  Dr.  Hutton's  calcula- 
tions, this  survey  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Playfair  with  the 
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assistance  of  Lord  Webb  Seymour*.  They  traversed  the 
mountain  in  various  directions;  the  points  in  which  a 
transition  was  made  from  rocks  of  one  character  to  those 
of  another,  were  carefully  noted  and  their  position  ascer- 
tained. We  are  presented  with  a  catalogue  of  the  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  the  stones,  containing  their  charac- 
teristic marks  and  specific  gravities.  Of  the  quartz  there 
are  13  specimens ;  and  the  mean  of  these  gives  2. 639876 
for  the  upper  or  quartzy  part  of  the  mountain.  The  me- 
dium specific  gravity  of  ten  specimens  of  mica  and  horn- 
blend  slate  Was  2.83255 ;  and  of  five  specimens  of  lime- 
stone the  mean  specific  gravity  was  2.76607;  and  the 
medium  of  the  fifteen  specimens,  (for  Mr.  Playfair  has 
arranged  them  together,  as  they  differ  so  little  in  weight 
from  each  other,)  is  2.81039.       ; 

Mr.  Playfair  proceeds  to  explain  the  principles  oil  which 
the  investigation  is  founded,  and  the  result  to  which  it  has 
led.  We  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter, 
which  we  shall  extract.  In  'the  following  passage  Q  is 
put  for  quartz,  and  M  for  mica  : 

'  Now  if  D  be  the  mean  density  of  the  globe,  it  follows  from 
Dr.  Hutton's  calculations,  that  87522720 xD  is  the  measure  of 
the  attraction  of  the  whole  earth.  But  the  astronomer  royal 
having  found  by  his  observations,  that  the  sum  of  the  deviations 
of  the  plumb-line  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  is  11.6  se- 
conds, the  attraction  of  the  earth  is,  therefore,  to  the  sum  of 
the  opposite  attractions  of  Schehallioii,  as  radius  to  the  tangent 
of  11".  6,  that  is  as  1  to  .000056239,  or  17781  to  1 ;  or  making 
an  allowance  for  the  centrifugal  force  arising  from  the  earth's 
rotation,  as  17804  to  1.  Therefore  17804:  1 :  :  87522720xD: 
(13843.126)<2-(5030.214)  M,  so  that  —^  D  —  (13843.126) 
Q -(5030.214)  M    and  hence   D—wnxXxL— *#»"**>  or  D 

4915002 

=r(2.816)Q-(1.023)M. 

'  If  we  suppose  Q— 2.639876  and  Mt=2.81039,  as  in  the 
table  above,  Dz=:4.55886. 

•  Dr.  Hutton  makes  Jfc*§~ multiplied  into  2,5,  the  supposed 
density  of  the  rock,  which  gives  Dz=4.481  considerably  less 
than  the  preceding.  If  in  the  formula  D=(2.816)  Q-(i023)  M, 
we  make  Q:z=M — 2.5,  the  result  should  agree  with  Dr.  Hutton's, 
and  does  so  very  nearly,  making  Dzr4.4482/ 

In  this  calculation,  it  is  supposed  that  the  granular 
quartz  not  only  constitutes  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
but  that  it  also  descends  into  its  interior  down  to  the  base. 
A  calculation,  therefore,  is  given  of  the  value  of  D,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  only  is  of 
quartz,  and  the  whole  of  the  inferior  parts  of  schistus. 

Cjut.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  October,  1812.  A  a 
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Upon  this  hypothesis*  the  density  of  the  earth  would  be 
4.866997.  This  density  is  above  that  of  any  of  the  precious 
atones.  It  is  nearly  a  mean  between  the  result  of  Dr. 
Hutton's  calculation  (4.481,)  and  that  of  Mr.  Cavendish, 
(5.48). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  basis  of  these  calculations  is 
partly  hypothetical.  It  is  desirable  that  an  element  so 
important  in  physical  astronomy,  as  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  should  be  the  result  of  many  experiments.  It 
were  much  to  be  wished,  if  observations,  similar  in  their 
principle  to  those  made  at  Schehallion,  should  be  repeated, 
that  mountains  of  an  homogeneous  composition  should  be 
selected  for  the  purpose.  This  condition  can  hardly  be 
expected  except  among  granite  mountains.  Granite  is 
the  lowest  of  rocks ;  wherever  it  appears  on  the  surface, 
we  may  be  assured  that  on  penetrating  deeper  we  shall 
meet  with  no  other.  The  want  of  homogeneity  will  then 
be  only  on  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  and,  it  is  probable, 
may  be  very  easily  estimated. 

XIX.  Observations  and   Experiments  on  Vision.      By 
William  Charles  Wells,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 

Dr.  Wells  introduces  these  observations  by  the  selection 
of  a  case  of  defective  vision,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  became  dilated,  and  the  upper  eyelids  paralytic. 
The  patient  saw  distant  objects  well ;  but  near  ones,  as 
the  letters  of  a  book,  were  indistinct.  Dr.  Wells  con- 
cludes that  the  defect  was  caused  by  a  sudden  loss  of  the 
command  of  the  muscles,  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to 
see  near  objects.  He  says  that  there  was  no  defect  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  and  in  proof  of  it  observes,  that 
the  sensation  of  light  was  quite  strong.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  considered  that  the  pupik  being  dilated,  a  larger 
quantity  of  light  must  have  fallen  on  the  retina. 

This  case  incited  Dr.  Wells  to  inquire  whether  the  artificial 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  caused  by  the  application  of  the  juice 
of-belladonna  would  produce  a  similar  effect,  j  He  wish- 
ed first  to  try  the  experiment  on  himself;  but  he  found 
that  in  consequence  of  increasing  years,  his  own  eyes  had 
lost  the  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  different  distances. 
He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  gentleman  possessed  of  younger  and  more 
perfect  organs. 

Accordingly,  Dr.  Cutting,  a  physician  from,  and  now 
residing  in  Barbadoes,  undertook  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
the  juice  of  belladonna  on  seeing  accurately  near  objects. 
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He  first  ascertained  the  range  of  perfect  vision  of  his  eye 
to  be  from  six  inches  to  eight  feet.  In  half  an  hour  after 
applying  the  juice,  the  pupil  was  a  little  dilated,  and  per- 
fect vision  commenced  at  the  distance  of  seven  inches ;  in 
fifteen  minutes  more,  it  began  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  and  a  half.  When  the  pupil  had  acquired  its  greatest 
enlargement,  the  rays  from  the  image  of  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  in  the  bulb  of  a  small  thermometer,  at  the  distance 
of  eight  feet,  could  not  be  prevented  from  converging  to  a 
point  behind  the  retina.  This  state  of  vision  continued,  in 
its  greatest  extent,  to  the  following  day ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  ninth  day  that  he  completely  recovered  the  power 
of  adapting  his  eye  to  near  objects.  Whilst  the  left  eye 
was  thus  affected,  the  vision  of  the  right  remained  unalter- 
ed ;  and  by  repeating  the  experiment  on  the  other  eye,  he 
found  that  the  appearances  which  followed,  were  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  produced  by  the  application  of 
belladonna  to  the  left  eye. 

Dr.  Wells  controverts  the  assertion  of  systematic 
writers  upon  vision,  that  the  short-sighted  are  rendered  by 
age  fitter  for  seeing  distant  objects  than  they  were  in  their 
youth.  Of  four  short-sighted  persons  of  his  acquaintance 
the  ages  of  whom  are  between  fifty-four  and  sixty  years, 
two  have  not  observed  that  their  vision  has  changed  since 
they  were  young,  and  two  have  lately  become,  in  respect 
to  distant  objects,  more  short-sighted  than  they  were  for- 
merly. One  of  these  latter  persons  found  that  by  the  use 
of  a  single  concave  glass,  in  addition  to  his  usual  concave 
lenses,  he  regained  distinct  vision  of  distant  objects.  With 
regard  to  such  objects  then,  he  had  become  shorter  sighted 
than  he  had  formerly  been.  But  when  he  wished  to  ex- 
amine a  minute  object  attentively,  such  as  he  used  to  see 
accurately  by  means  of  his  spectacles,  he  now  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  them  aside  and  to  use  his  naked  eye.  He 
had,  therefore,  become  in  respect  to  near  objects,  longer 
sighted.     Dr.  Wells  adds, 

'  The  power,  consequently,  in  this  gentleman,  to  adapt  the 
eye  to  different  distances,  is  either  totally  lost  or  much  diminish- 
ed ;  but  the  point  or  small  space  to  which  his  perfect  vision  is 
now  confined,  instead  of  being  the  most  remote  to  which  he 
could  formerly  accommodate  his  eyes,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
with  the  ordinarily  sighted  when  they  are  becoming  old,  is  now 
placed  between  the  two  extremes  of  his  former  range  of  accurate 
vision.  The  eyes  of  the  other  short-sighted  person,  a  physician 
of  considerable  learning,  whose  vision  has  been  altered  by  age, 
have  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  but  not  in  a  similar  de- 
gree/ 

A  A  2 
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Art.  II. — Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  By  Edward  Daniel  Clarke,  L.  L.  D. 
Part  the  second.  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land, 
Section  the  first.  London:  Cadell  and  Davies,  1812, 
4to.  £4.  4s. 

THERE  is  perhaps  scarcely  any  author  of  the  present 
day  who  has  so  little  claim  to  indulgence  from  the  public 
as  Dr.  Clarke,  and  certainly  none,  in  that  walk  of  litera- 
ture in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself.  He  appears 
to  be  fully  {  aware  of  the  duties  which  a  writer  of  travels 
has  to  fulfil,'  (preface,  p.  xix.)  and  of  the  greater  diffi- 
culties which  remain  to  be  surmounted  when  the  incon- 
veniences and  the  dangers  of  travelling  are  over.  Con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  those  gentlemen  who  think  them- 
selves privileged  to  publish  a  hasty  sketch  of  whatever 
they  may  have  seen  or  imagined  in  any  country,  merely 
because  they  can  answer  affirmatively  to  the  question  of 
their  having  been  there^  our  author  began  by  amassing  a 
stock  of  knowledge  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  pursuits 
in  which  he  purposed  to  engage,  and  afterwards  devoted 
the  ample  term  of  ten  years  to  revise  and  construct  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected,  and  not  merely  so,  but 
also  to  compare  his  statements  with  those  of  the  best  an- 
cient and  modern  writers,  and  further  to  confirm  them  by 
the  testimony  of  living  travellers,  who  had  passed  over 
the  same  countries,  or  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  same 
facts  as  himself.  In  the  work  which  is  now  before  us,  it 
is  no  small  praise  to  say,  that  Dr.  Clarke  continues  to  sup- 
port the  high  character  which  he  had  already  established 
by  the  publication  of  his  first  volume.  There  is  the  same 
minuteness  of  inquiry,  the  same  freedom  from  every  kind 
of  prejudice,  the  same  accuracy  in  his  descriptions,  and 
the  same  pointedness  in  his  remarks.  But  no  work  can 
be  wholly  free  from  error — and  error,  in  a  work  of  such 
general  merit  as  this  of  Dr.  Clarke,  is  not  only  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  detected  by  the  cursory  reader,  but,  if  left  un- 
detected, may  be  very  hurtful  in  its  consequences,  on  ac- 
count of  the  authority  with  which  it  comes  recommended. 
Though  the  faulty  passages  therefore  in  this  volume  bear 
no  proportion,  either  in  number  or  in  quality,  to  its  beau- 
ties, we  have  notwithstanding  determined  to  prosecute  our 
review  of  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the  former  one, 
(see  Critical  Review  for  December,  18 10)^  and  leaving 
its  excellencies  to  be  admired  (for  indeed  they  cannot 
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easily  be  missed)  we  purpose  to  occupy  ourselves  princi- 
pally, though  not  exclusively,  with  pointing  out,  and  com- 
menting on,  the  blemishes  which  occasionally  disfigure  so 
goodly  a  performance.  We  may  however  say  of  ourselves, 
with  as  clear  a  conscience  as  Horace  himself  could  require, 
that  the  spots,  which  we  confess  to  have  sought  out  rather 
industriously,  have  not  given  us  any  offence  ;  and  we  are 
not  at  all  apprehensive  that  even  Dr.  Clarke  himself  will 
charge  us  with  c  putting  down  ought  in  malice,'  but  will 
acknowledge,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  apply  the  balm  of 
criticism  *  with  the  hand  of  a  sylph  and  the  point  of  a 
feather.' 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down,  we 
begin  by  observing,  that  the  title-page,  about  which  Dr. 
Clarke  expresses  so  much  solicitude,  that  he  has  employed 
a  preface  full  of  learning  to  explain  and  to  justify  it,  is 
still  neither  so  precise  nor  so  comprehensive  as  it  might 
have  been.  Of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land,  the 
two  former  countries  remain  to  be  treated  of  in  a  future 
section,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  been  hitherto  only  at  a  few 
places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Egypt,  <md  has  not  even  set  his 
foot  on  shore  in  Greece ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
corner  of  Thrace  on  which  Constantinople  is  built,  and 
still  less,  that  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  south- 
ward of  Mount  Ida,  though  formerly  peopled  by  Grecian 
settlers,  can  be  considered  by  so  accurate  a  writer  as  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  constitute  a  part  of  what  is  properly  called 
Greece. 

4  When  the  author/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  preface,  p.  1,  '  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  these  travels,  he  proposed  to  divide 
the  work  into  three  portions.  The  observations  made  in 
f4  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt,'  were  reserved  for  the  second  part; 
whether  consisting  of  one  volume,  or  of  more  than  one.  This 
plan  is  still  pursued  ;  but  from  tile  very  perplexed  state  of  the 
geography  of  the  country  alluded  to  by  the  word  Syria,  the 
less  exceptionable  appellation  of  Palestine  was  substituted,  in 
the  second  edition,  for  that  of  Syria.  The  same  perplexity  has 
again  induced  the  author  to  alter  what  he  had  thus  written,  and 
to  consider  the  present  publication  as  containing  observations 
made  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land.' 

Then  follow  several  learned  quotations,  which  suffi- 
ciently authorize  the  preference  given  to  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Land, 

'as  being  the  only  general  appellation  which  can  be  said,  clas- 
sically, to  comprehend  the  whole  of  that  territory,  distinguished, 
as  the  Land  of  Promise  to  the  Israelites,  and  by  the  passion  of 
Jesus  Christ/ 
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4  It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,'  continues  Dr.  Clarke, 
p.  iv.  '  that  the  appellation  Terra  Sancta  originated  in  the 
writings  of  Christians,  who  indefinitely  applied  it  to  that  dis- 
trict of  Syria  memorable  for  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  ;  but 
the  name  existed  before  the  Christian  era.  The  epithet  of 
holy  had  been  applied  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  Jewish 
people ;  among  whom,  not  only  tjieir  cities,  their  priests,  and 
their  temples,  had  this  epithet,  but  their  whole  territory,  by 
way  of  eminence,  was  peculiarly  considered  as  "  Holy  Land." 
*  And  surely/  (p.  x.)  '  without  imputation  of  superstition  or  of 
bigotry,  so  long  as  the  blessings  of  religion  diffuse  their  conso- 
latory balm  of  hope,  and  peace,  and  gladness,  this  land  may  be 
accounted  holy — holy,  as  consecrated  by  the  residence  of  the 
Deity  through  all  the  ages  of  Jewish  history — holy,  as  sancti- 
fied by  the  immediate  presence  and  by  the  blood  of  our  Re- 
deemer— holy,  as  the  habitation  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
apostles.  Quam  terram,  to  use  the  energetic  language  of  Urban 
the  Second,  in  his  eloquent  address  to  the#  council  of  Clermont, 
meriio  sanctum  diximns  in  qua  non  est  etiam  passus  pedis,  quern 
lion  illustraverit  et  sanctifieaverit  vel  corpus,  vel  umbra  Salw* 
tor  is,  vel  gloriosa  prasentia  Sanctte  Dei  Genitricis,  vel  amplec- 
tendus  Apostolorum  commeatus,  vel  martyrum  sanguis  effusus.' 

The  Holy  Land  does  not  however  stand  first  in  the 
order  of^places  which  our  author  visited.  His  former  vo- 
lume left  him  at  Constantinople,  whence  we  take  him  up 
again  at  the  opening  of  the  present  one,  as  he  had  not 
before  completed  the  description  of  that  still  celebrated 
metropolis.  We  are  told  in  a  note  at  the  bottom  of  p.  2, 
that  in  a  rare  work  of  Bernard  de  Breydenbach,  of  May- 
ence,  there  is  preserved  a  description  of  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople, given  by  Cardinal  Isidore,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  that  horrible  scene.  This  document  was  printed 
in  the  black  letter,  at  Spire,  hi/ 1490,  by  Peter  Drach,  and 
since  copied  into  a  volume  of  tracts,  published  at  Basil, 
in  1556 ;  and  it  has  escaped,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  the 
researches  of  Gibbon,  and  of  every  other  author  who  has 
written  upon  the  subject  of  the  siege.  All  this  may  be 
very  true;  but  neither  its  black  letter,  nor  its  long  sleep, 
seem  to  us  to  authorize  such  unmeasured  praise  as  that 
with  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  honoured  it.  The  document 
itself  is  given  in  the  appendix ;  and  instead  of  l  descrip- 
tion transmitted  in  all  its  original  energy,  and  carrying 
us  back  to  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest,  as  though  we 
had  been  actual  witnesses  of  the  victory,'  we  find  it  to  be 
a  piece  of  idle  declamation,  where,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
son  of  the  church,  our  good  cardinal  weeps  over  the  pro- 
fanation of  holy  places  with  more  anguish  of  heart  than 
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over  the  loss  of  national  independence,  exaggerating  the 
hatred  of  the  Turks  towards  the  objects  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, and  their  cruelty  towards  its  professors ;  and  relating 
only  one  fact,  which  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  a  place  in 
history  if  it  were  but  true,  namely,  the  beheading  of  the 
Greek  emperor,  together  with  his  whole  family  and  nobi- 
lity. We  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  minutely  how  little 
reason  Cardinal  Isidore  has  to  be  satisfied  either  with  his 
editors  or  their  transcribers ;  for  it  is  to  them,  and  not  to 
the  cardinal  himself,  that  we  must  impute  the  error  of 
calling  Mahomet  the  Second  '  serous  tot  dominorum,  quot 
vicinorumj  when  it  would  evidently  be  much  nearer  the 
truth,  and  consequently  nearer  what  the  cardinal  meant  to 
say,  to  transpose  the  sentence  into  dominus  tot  servorum, 
quot  vicinorum. 

*  There  are  many  interesting  sources  of  reflection,  in  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  Constantinople,  unnoticed  by  any  author. 
To  these/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  '  my  attention  was  early  directed, 
and  will  be  principally  confined/ — P.  1, 

One  of  these,  and  indeed  the  chief,  is  the  resemblance 
which,  according  to  our  author,  may  still  be  observed  be- 
tween Constantinople  under  the  Turks,  and  what  it  for- 
merly was  under  the  Greek  emperors,  as  well  in  the 
buildings  of  the  city  as  in  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  seems  indeed  very  likely,  that  little  or  no  alteration  has 
been  introduced  into  the  arrangement  of  streets  and  shops, 
or  the  mode  of  constructing  dwelling-houses,  or  the  habi- 
tual use  of  vapour-baths ;  but  it  is  rather  a  forced  concliir 
sion,  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  wore  flowing  garments  with 
long  sleeves,  like  the  modern  natives  of  Constantinople, 
because  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  mention,  or  allude  to, 
the  long  sleeves  which  were  worn  by  the  Persians  of  their 
day.  The  inference  should  perhaps  be  quite  the  reverse  ; 
for  we  generally  notice  in  foreign  customs  only  such  as 
differ  from  our  own.  Nor  can  it  be  further  admitted  as  a 
proof  of  the  costume  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  being  still 
preserved,  that  '  the  dress  worn  by  the  popes  of  Rome, 
upon  solemn  occasions,  corresponds  with  the  habits  of  the 
Roman  emperors  in  the  lower  ages:'  since,  though  the 
feet  may  be  so,  there  is  certainly  nothing  at  all  in  the 
dress,  either  of  the  Turks  or  Greeks,  of  the  present  day, 
which  at  all  resembles  the  gala  dress  of  the  popes  ;  and  as 
for  the  sameness  of  costume  between  a  Greek  emperor  of 
the  fifteenth  century  and  a  grand  Seignior  of  the  nine- 
teenth, which  Dr.  Clarke  illustrates  by  an  engraved  por- 
trait of  Manuel  Paleologus,  we  may  safely  leave  the  qu^s- 
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tion  to  be  decided  by  any  person  who  has  the  use  of  his 
eyes,  whether  there  be  any  likeness  at  all,  except  in  the 
human  character  of  the  countenance,  between  the  por- 
traits of  the  sultans  in  Cantemir's  history,  and  the  vig- 
nette prefixed  to  Dr.  Clarke's  first  chapter  ?  Indeed  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  with  Dr.  Clarke,  that  the  Turks 
adopted  either  '  the  garb  or  the  house-furniture  of  the 
Greeks,'  or  that  the  capture  of  Constantinople  is  the  era 
of  their  passing  from  nomade  habits  to  settled  life.  They 
had  laid  aside  those  habits  a  long  while  before,  when  they 
emigrated  into  Persia,  and  adopted  from  the  Persians  all 
those  refinements  of  luxury,  which,  as  they  are  still  ob- 
served to  be  common  to  the  modern  Greeks  as  they  were 
to  their  ancestors,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Asia. 

•  The  city,  such  as  it  was,  when  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Turks,  has  been  by  them  preserved,  and  undergone  fewer 
alterations,  than  took  place  while  it  continued  in  the  hands  of 
(heir  predecessors/— P.  8. 

'  The  Hippodrome,  now  called  Atmeidan,  preserves  nearly 
the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  the  Greeks.' — P.  56. 

We  must  however  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  altera- 
tions, and  particularly  those  in  the  Hippodrome  (on  the 
site  of  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke  shows  in  his  engraved  view  of 
it,  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Achmed  has  been  built)  are  such 
as  to  change  the  very  character  of  the  city.  If  Dr.  Clarke 
ever  looked  down  from  the  grated  windows  of  the  mad- 
house (timar-hane)  in  the  Atmeidan,  (which,  by  the  bye, 
is  another  encroachment  on  the  ancient  hippodrome)  he 
would  have  observed,  that  he  was  standing  near  the  top 
of  the  flight  of  steps  formerly  leading  from  the  imperial 
palace  between  the  first  and  second  hills  to  the  hippo- 
drome ;  and  he  would  have  been  able  to  trace  out,  by  an 
easy  effort  of  the  imagination,  the  magnificence  of  the  an- 
cient prospect.  But  in  order  to  figure  to  himself  this 
splendid  scene  c  of  palaces  and  baths,  porticoes  and  tem- 
ples, groves,  circusses,  and  gardens,'  (p.  3)  he  must  first 
of  all  have  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  <  dirty  lanes,'  and 
wooden  houses  huddled  together  without  order  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
what  it  was  when  the  residence  of  the  *  master  of  the 
Roman  world.'  Besides  the  'palaces  which  have  disap- 
peared, where  shall  we  look  for  the  fora  of  several  of  the 
emperors,  and  for  other  public  buildings  ?  in  short,  for  all 
that  conveys  the  idea  of  an  ancient  Grecian  city  ?  in  which 
we  know,  that  the  houses  of  private  citizens,  which  now 
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form  almost  all  that  is  Constantinople,  occupied  a  space 
indeed,  but  scarcely  formed  a  feature. 

It  was,  however,  under  the  impression,  that  the  changes 
produced  in  Constantinople,  either  by  the  Turks  or  their 
predecessors,  have  not  in  any  degree  affected  that  striking 
resemblance  which  it  still  bears  to  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Greeks,  that,  says  Dr.  Clarke, 

1  I  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  interior  of  the 
seraglio;  and,  difficult  as  the  undertaking  may  seem,  soon 
found  the  means  of  its  accomplishment.  The  harmony  existing 
between  England  and  the  Porte,  at  that  critical  juncture  when 
Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Turks  by  the  valour  of  our 
troops,  greatly  facilitated  the  enterprise.' — P.  9. 

We  must  however  observe,  that  the  assertion  in  this 
last  paragraph  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  Dr.  Clarke's 
own  history  of  the  adventure,  which  is  thus  introduced  in 
p.  13. 

■  It  so  happened,  that  the  gardener  of  the  grand  seignior, 
during  our  residence  in  Constantinople,  was  a  German.  This 
person  used  to  mix  with  the  society  in  Pera,  and  often  joined 
in  the  evening  parties  given  by  the  different  foreign  ministers. 
In  this  manner  we  became  acquainted  with  him  ;  and  were  in- 
vited to  his  apartments  within  the  walls  of  the  seraglio,  close  to 
the  gates  of  the  sultan's  garden/ 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  consider  our  author's 
admission  into  the  seraglio  merely  as  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence ;  and  we  are  sorry  that  Dr.  Clarke  himself  did  not 
think  fit  to  represent  it  in  this  point  of  view,  instead  of 
alarming  his  readers  with  sham  dangers  and  ideal  escapes, 
when,  in  fact,  his  person  ran  no  greater  risk  than  he 
would  in  traversing  the  quadrangle  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  one  of  the  courts  of  the  sultan's  palace 
brought  to  his  recollection  (p.  21).  Indeed  if  the  grand 
seignior  acts  so  inconsistently  as,  in  the  first  place  to  im- 
mure his  wives,  and  to  surround  them  with  troops  of  eu- 
nuchs, in  order  to  prevent  any  wavering  of  their  affections, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  this,  lodges  an  uncircumcised  fo- 
reigner, so  as  to  leave  him  and  his  friends  free  access  to 
the  most  retired  apartments,  we  have,Jn  fact,  no  greater 
assurance  of  the  purity  of  the  Ottoman  blood  than  of  that 
of  the  Bourbons  of  France  or  Spain.  Now  can  any  thing 
appear  more  ridiculous  than  that  a  system  of  precaution 
should  be  established  in  the  seraglio  which  could  be  so 
easily  eluded,  or  so  openly  derided,  as  in  the  following 
instances  ? 

'  We  returned  to  quit  the  charem  entirely,  and  effect  our  re- 
treat to  the  garden.    The  reader  may  imagine  our  consternation. 
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on  finding  that  the  great  door  was  closed  upon  us,  and  that  we 
were  locked  in.  Listening,  to  ascertain  if  any  one  was  stir- 
ring, we  discovered  that  a  slave  had  entered  to  feed  some  tur- 
kies,  who  were  gobbling  and  making  a  great  noise  at  a  small 
distance.  We  profited  by  their  tumult,  to  force  back  the  huge 
lock  of  the  gate  with  a  large  stone,  which  fortunately  yielded 
to  our  blows,  and  we  made  our  escape/ — P.  25. 

'  We  examined  this  apartment,'  ( the  chamber  of  the  garden  of 

hyacinths)  *  by  looking  through  a  window. We  had  scarce 

ended  our  survey  of  this  costly  scene,  when  to  our  great  dis- 
may, a  bostanghy  made  his  appearance  within  the  apartment ; 
but,  fortunately  for  us,  his  head  was  turned  from  the  window, 
and  we  immediately  sunk  below  it,  creeping  upon  our  hands  and 
knees,  until  we  got  clear  of  the  garden  of  Hyacinths.' — P.  27. 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  our  author's  description 
of  the  sultan's  palace,  let  us  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  boldness  of  his  undertaking,  or,  at 
least,  such  as  he  must  have  imagined  it,  if  he  had  believed 
in  the  reports  of  former  travellers.  Grelot  says, 
'  II  est  impossible  de  voir  ce  que  se  fait  dans  cet  endroit  du 
serrail,  et  d'en  donner  par  consequent  une  relation  exacte,  puis- 
que  c'est  un  crime  capital,  qu'a  peine  la  mort  pourrait — elle 
l'expier,  a  moins  que  Von  n'en  eut  achete  la  permission  par  la 
perte  de  ce  qui  nous  rend  hommes.  De  cette  facon  je  ne  crois 
pas  qu'il  y  ait  de  voyageurs  assez  curieux  pour  vouloir  remar- 
quer  a  ce  prix  l'interieur  du  serrail/ 

And  though  our  author,  with  all  these  possible  conse- 
quences of  his  rashness  staring  him  in  the  face,  boldly 
promises  in  p.  12,  to  conduct  his  readers  c  not  only  within 
the  retirement  of  the  seraglio,  but  into  the  charem  itself, 
and  the  most  secluded  haunts  of  the  Turkish  sovereign  f 
yet  lie  and  his  party  evidently  seem  to  have  felt  some  fore- 
boding of  this  sciagura,  in  p.  21,  when  they 
*  advanced  half-breathless,  and  on  tip-toe,  to  the  great  wooden 
door  of  the  passage  which  leads  to  the  inner  court  of  this  mys- 
terious edifice/ 

*  We  succeeded/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  in  forcing  this  open ;  but 
the  noise  of  its  grating  hinges,  amidst  the  profound  silence  of 
the  place,  went  to  our  very  hearts.' 

And  indeed  it  would  go  almost  as  near  to  our's,  if  we  were 
not  well  assured,  that  the  doctor,  after  having  explored  all 
these  mysteries,  still  remains 

4  Fortis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus/ 

1  We  will  keep  this  door  shut  for  a  short  time,'  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  adopt  the  puppet-show  style  which  Dr. 
Clarke  seems  to  think  corresponds  best  with  this  part  of 
his  subject.    For  we  do  not  intend  to  extract  any  part  of 
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his  description  of  the  seraglio,  in  which  there  is  nothing 
that  is  interesting,  and  to  us  at  least  there  is  nothing  that 
is  new.  We  have  already  noticed  a  work  of  Beauvoisin's, 
sur  la  cour  du  Grand  Seigneur,  (Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  XVIII. 
appendix),  who,  as  well  as  another  Frenchman  of  the  name 
of  Pouqueville,  who  has  likewise  published  his  travels, 
was  introduced  into  the  seraglio  by  the  individual  Ger- 
man gardener,  Dr.  Clarke's  friend,  by  whose  insinuations 
both  of  them  also  were  frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits, 
and  were  moreover  thrown  into  agony  by  the  grating 
hinges  of  the  self-same  door  that  Dr.  Clarke  commemo- 
rates. We  must  however  observe,  that  our  author  falls 
into  the  same  error  as  the  two  French  travellers,  and  ven- 
tures to  describe  the  mode  of  life  of  the  sultan  and  his 
ladies,  merely  from  an  examination  of  their  house-furni- 
ture. Thus,  for  instance,  the  sultanas  are  said  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  dram-drinking,  because  our  author  c  found  labels 
for  bottles,  neatly  cut  out  with  scissars,  bearing  Turkish 
inscriptions,  with  the  words  rosoglio,  golden  water,  and 
water  of  life,'  p.  20,  which  we  think  we  refute  merely  by 
asking  Dr.  Clarke  who  translated  these  inscriptions  for 
him  ?  for  we  know  that  no  one  of  his  party  was  capable 
even  of  reading  them. 

'  The  chamber  of  audience,  he  says,  p.  22,.'  was  surrounded 
with  enormous  mirrors,   the  costly  donations  of  infidel  kings, 
as  they  are  styled  by  the  present  possessors.     These  mirrors 
the  women  of  the  seraglio  sometimes  break  in  their  frolics.' 
And  he  adds,  in  a  note, 

*  The  mischief  done  in  this  way,  by  the  grand  seignior's  women, 
is  so  great,  that  some  of  the  most  costly  articles  of  furniture 
are  removed,  when  they  come  from  their  winter  apartments  to 
this  palace.  The  offending  ladies,  when  detected,  are  whipped 
by  the  black  eunuchs,  whom  it  is  their  chief  amusement  to 
elude  and  to  ridicule.' 

Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  on  what  authority  does  Dr. 
Clarke  assert  this  fact  ?  did  he  find  the  rods  among  the 
furniture  of  this  part  of  the  seraglio  ?  or  was  his  German 
friend  usually  called  in  on  such  occasions  to  horse  the 
ladies?  We  had  passed  over,  in  p.  10,  a  former  instance 
of  Dr.  Clarke's  characterizing  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
grand  seignior,  from  circumstances  by  no  means  well  au- 
thenticated. He  was  fortunate  enough  to  buy  a  valuable 
fragment  of  jasper  agate,  from  a  poor  lapidary ; 
'  and  thinking  it  highly  probable,  that  this  curious  relic  origi- 
nally constituted  one  of  the  four  thousand  specimens  of  similar 
manufacture  which  were  contained  in  the  treasury  of  Mithri* 
dates/ 
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it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  strengthen  this  conjecture, 
to  trace  up  the  fragment  in  question,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
seraglio.  Accordingly,  6  some  pages  belonging  to  the  se- 
raglio brought  it  from  the  sultan's  apartments — -which,  it 
was  said,  his  highness  had  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment 
of  anger.'  And  so  Dr.  Clarke,  who  calls  the  empress 
Helena  a  doating  old  woman,  because  she  built  churches 
in  the  Holy  Land,  in  places  where  she  was  told  that  mira- 
cles had  been  performed,  is  satisfied  himself,  and  wishes 
bis  reader  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  hearsay  invented  pro- 
bably by  the  interpreter  whom  he  employed. 

Some  other  of  Dr.  Clarke's  observations  on  Constanti- 
nople or  its  inhabitants,  are  flimsy  or  inaccurate ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  p.  5,  where  he  says,  that  '  in  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  all  things  except  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes 
them  from  their  fellow-citizens  the  Turks ;'  and  yet  he 
gives,  without  comment,  in  a  note  in  p.  186,  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Walpole's  MS.  journal,  which  says,  with  much 
more  correct  discrimination, 

'  No  people  living  under  the  same  climate,  and  in  the  same 
country,  can  be  so  opposite  as  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  There 
is  in  the  former  a  cringing  manner,  and  yet  a  forwardness,  dis- 
gusting to  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  latter.' 

Dr.  Clarke,  notwithstanding,  stands  high  in  Lord  By- 
ron's list  of  'persons  now  in  England,  whorhave  all  the 
requisites  to  furnish  details  of  this  fallen  people.'  We 
have  another  instance  of  our  author's  little  acquaintance 
with  the  people  among  whom  he  travelled,  in  p.  15. 
<  During  the  season  of  the  Ramadan,  the  guards,'  (of  the 
seraglio)  '  being  up  all  night,  would  be  stupified  during 
the  day  with  sleep  and  intoxication.'  Whereas, it  is  dur- 
ing the  season  of  Ramadan,  which  among  the  Turks  is 
accounted  holy,  that  even  professed  drunkards  abstain 
from  wine.  In  page  19,  note  1,  he  says,  <  the  divan  is  a 
sort  of  couch,  or  sofa,  common  all  over  the  Levant. — 
When  a  divdn  is  held,  it  means  nothing  more  than  that 
the  persons  composing  it  are  thus  seated.'  Now  Dr. 
Clarke  happens  to  be  very  unlucky  in  both  of  these  re- 
marks ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  sofa,  and  not  divan,  is  the 
Turkish  name  of  the  couch  he  describes ;  and  secondly, 
when  a  divdn  is  held,  the  persons  composing  it  do  not 
sit  cross-legged  on  couches,  but  on  benches,  and  with  their 
legs  hanging  down,  in  the  manner  in  which  Bajazet  the 
Second  is  represented  in  Cantemir's  history. 
Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  seen  all  that  is  worth  seeing 
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in  Constantinople,  but  he  judiciously  spares  his  readers  the 
relation  of  things  already  so  often  told.  We  wish  he  had 
done  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Dervishes,  whose  dances 
and  whose  howlings  are  no  longer  worth  describing,  and  the 
origin  of  whose  superstition  it  is  quite  as  fanciful  in  Dr. 
Clarke  to  deduce  from  the  rites  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  as 
it  is  contrary  to  historical  testimony  to  represent  the  au- 
thor of  the  Mahometan  religion  as  having  introduced 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  and  subduing  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  followers  (p.  6  and  40).  The  vig- 
nette to  chapter  II.  from  a  drawing  of  Mr.  Gell's,  is  said 
to  be  a  view  of  Constantinople  from  the  Swedish  minis- 
ter's palace  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  view  is  certainly 
taken  from  a  room  in  the  French  ambassador's  palace  in 
Pera  ;  and  secondly,  which  is  more  surprising  in  so  accu- 
rate a  draughtsman  as  Mr.  Gell,  there  is  not  a  single  fea- 
ture in  the  picture  which  is  a  correct  likeness  of  the  ori- 
ginal, if  we  except  the  Venetian  palace  which  stands  to 
the  right  of  the  foreground.  In  all  the  rest,  even  the 
great  outlines  are  unfaithful,  and  the  details  for  the  most 
part  are  filled  up  without  any  reference  to  the  objects  in 
nature.  It  however  describes  the  situation  of  the  suburb 
of  Pera  sufficiently  well  to  make  us  wonder,  why  Dr. 
Clarke  should  call  it  so  unwholesome  a  place  that  he  was 
glad  to  get  away  from  it  (p.  62).  Leave  it  however  he 
did ;  and  saw  '  the  mosques  and  minarets  of  Constanti- 
nople, disappearing  in  the  mists  of  the  sea  of  Marmora, 
as  he  steered  with  a  fair  wind  for  the  Hellespont;'  which 
wind  we  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  Dr.  Clarke,  as  it 
blows  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  compass,  invariably 
clears  the  air  from  mists,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
can  ever  be  observed  in  England. 

'  At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M/  says  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  62,  *  we  had 
left  Marmora,  a  high  mountain,  far  behind  us.  The  Isle  of 
Princes  appeared,  through  a  telescope,  to  consist  wholly  of 
lime-stone/ 

But  why  was  the  Isle  of  Princes  not  viewed  through  a 
telescope  till  it  was  already  out  of  sight  ?  or  why  was  it 
viewed  through  a  telescope  at  all  ?  As  it  lies  opposite  to 
Constantinople,  it  would  have  been  almost  as  conveniently 
situated  for  Dr.  Clarke's  mineralogical  excursions  as  the 
bezeslen,  where  jewels  are  sold,  (p.  10).  Before  coming 
in  sight  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  castles, 
'  the  eye  notices  a  few  houses  and  windmills,  belonging,  to  the 
present  village  of  Lamsaque,  which  are  all  that  remains  of  the 
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ancient  Lampsacus.     The  wine  of  the  place  no  longer  retains 
its  pristine  celebrity.' — P.  64. 

Now  Dr.  Clarke,  who  only  sailed  past  Lampsacus,  was 
certainly  not  called  upon  to  speak  about  it  at  all,  since  he 
could  speak  so  little  to  the  purpose.  But  if  he  had  gone 
on  shore  there,  he  would  have  seen  the  hills  behind  the 
town  covered  with  well-cultivated  vineyards,  and  the 
town  itself  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  owing,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  advantages  of  its  haven,  which  even  now 
serves  to  illustrate  the  policy  of  Lysander's  manoeuvres, 
in  the  face  of  that  superior  fleet  of  the  Athenians  which 
he  finally  captured  after  the  decisive  battle  of  iEgos  Po- 
tamos. 

Chapter  IV.  is  entitled  '  the  Plain  of  Troy;'  and  Dr. 
Clarke  reasons  in  the  following  manner,  plausibly  enough, 
in  favour  of  the  probability  of  its  earlier  history. 

'  A  peculiar  circumstance,'  he  says,  p.  73,  '  characterized  the 
topography  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  this  perhaps 
has  not  been  considered  so  general  as  it  really  was.  Every  me- 
tropolis possessed  its  citadel  and  its  plain ;  the  citadel  as  a 
place  of  refuge  during  war ;  the  plain  as  a  source  of  agriculture 
in  peace/ 

The  spacious  plain  on  the  left  of  the  Hellespont  is  found 
to  possess,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  all  that  was  anciently 
considered  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  metropolis ; 
it  is  therefore  fair  to  conclude,  that  it  also  was  the  seat  of 
a  city  c  whose  celebrity  was  proportioned  to  the  fertility 
of  its  territory,  or  the  advantages  of  its  maritime  position/ 
Besides  this  assumption  a  priori,  we  have 
'  the  monuments  of  a  numerous  people,  and  the  ruins  of  many 
cities,  all  having  reference,  by  indisputable  record,  to  one  more 
ancient,  as  their  magna  parens/  Again — :  '  among  the  gems, 
vases,  marbles,  and  medals,  found  in  other  countries,  represent- 
ing subjects  connected^with  the  Trojan  war,  yet  destitute  of 
any  reference  to  the  works  of  Homer,  we  meet  with  documents 
proving  the  existence  of  traditions  independent  of  his  writings, 
and  in  these  we  have  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  war,  which 
cannot  be  imputed  to  his  invention/  From  all  which  '  it  is  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  that  both  the  artist  and  the  poet  borrowed 
the  incidents  they  pourtray  from  the  traditions  of  their  country/ 
(P.  76.)  ■  These  observations/  says  our  author,  '  are  appli- 
cable only  to  the  question  of  the  war  of  Troy,  so  far  as  the 
truth  of  the  story  is  implicated/ 

He  however  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  show,  that 
the  local  peculiarities  of  this  region,  and  its  still  existing 
monuments,  suit  the  incidents,  and  attest  the  manners^ 
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which  Homer  describes.  In  tracing  the  topography  of 
the  Troad,  Dr.  Clarke  professes  to  follow  Strabo,  as  a 
safer  guide  than  Homer  himself;  and  he  maintains,  on 
Strabo's  authority,  that  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  is  to  be 
determined  by  ascertaining  where  the  village  of  the  Ilien- 
sians  stood.  This  was  thirty  stadia  farther  eastward,  to- 
wards Ida  and  Dardania,  than  where  the  city  of  Ilium  was 
in  his  time.  The  situation  of  this  last  city  is  therefore 
first  to  be  looked  after.  The  Mender,  a  stream  which 
falls  into  the  Hellespont  at  Koum  Kale,  was  considered 
by  M.  Chevalier  to  be  the  Simois ;  but  Dr.  Clarke  is  of 
opinion  that  another  stream  now  called  Callifat  Osmak, 
(Ormak)  is  better  entitled  to  the  name.  Having  ob- 
served a  considerable  extent  of  ground  covered  with  ruins 
(some  of  them  bearing  inscriptions)  on  the  southern  side 
of  this  water ;  having  also  seen  Greek  medals  in  high  pre- 
servation in  the  hands  of  the  peasants  of  the  place,  all  of 
them  of  Ilium,  struck  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, and  found,  as  he  was  told  by  the  peasants,  at  Palaio 
Callifat,  a  short  distance  from  the  present  village ;  having 
farther  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  citadel  among 
the  ruins  of  Palaio  Callifat,  and  having  finally  ascertained 
that  this  spot  was  exactly  at  the  distance  of  thirty  stadia 
from  Tehiblack,  which  he  had  previously  been  led  to  sup- 
pose was  the  Pagus  Iliensium,  he  thence  concludes,  that 
Falaio  Callifat  is  the  very  Ilium  of  the  time  of  Strabo. 
The  interesting  details  which  gave  rise  to  these  conjec- 
tures, and  which  led  so  happily  to  their  confirmation,  will 
be  found  in  p.  95—103. 

'  Once  in  possession  of  this  important  point,'  says  our  au- 
thor, p.  103,  '  a  light  breaks  in  upon  the  dark  labyrinth  of 
Troas ;  we  stand  with  Strabo  upon  the  very  spot  whence  be 
deduced  his  observations  concerning  other  objects  in  the  dis- 
trict; looking  down  upon  the  Simoisian  plain,  and  view- 
ing the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  ("  one  flowing  towards  Si- 
geum,  and  the  other  towards  Rhaetium,"  precisely  described  by 
him)  in  front  of  the  Iliensian  city ;  being  guided,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Callicolone,  the  village  of  the  Ilieans,  and  the  sepul- 
chres of  iEsjetes,  Batieia,  and  llus,  by  the  clue  he  has  af- 
forded. From  the  natural  or  artificial  elevation  of  the  terri- 
tory on  which  the  city  stood,  (an  insulated  object  in  the  plain,) 
we  beheld  almost  every  land-mark  to  which  that  author  ha3  al- 
luded. The  splendid  spectacle  presented  towards  the  west  by 
the  snow-clad  top  of  Samothrace,  towering  behind  Imbrus  ,  would 
baffle  every  attempt  of  delineation  :  it  rose  with  indescribable 
grandeur,  to  a  height  beyond  all  that  I  had  seen  for  a  long  time ; 
and  while  its  ethereal  summit  shone  with  inconceivable  .  bright- 
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ness  in  a  sky  without  a  cloud,  seemed,  notwithstanding  its  re- 
mote situation,  as  if  its  vastness  would  overwhelm  all  Troas, 
should  an  earthquake  heave  it  from  its  base.  Nearer  to  the  eye 
appeared  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont  and  Sigeum.  On  the 
south,  the  tomb  of  jEsyetes,  by  the  road  leading  to  Alexandria 
Troas ;  and  less  remote  the  Scamander,  receiving  Simois,  or 
Callifat  Water \  at  the  boundary  of  the  Simoisian  plain.  To- 
wards the  east,  the  Throsmos,  with  the  sepulchres  of  Batieia 
and  Ilus ;  and  far  beyond,  in  the  great  chain  of  Ida,  Gargarus 
opposed  to  Samothrace,  dignified  by  equal  if  not  by  superior 
altitude,  and  beaming  the  same  degree  of  splendour  from  the 
snows  by  which  it  was  invested/  p.  J 03 — 105.  '  Hence/  con- 
cludes Dr.  Clarke,  in  a  note  in  p.  105,  *  it  is  evident  that 
Homer  must  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy;  that  he 
borrowed  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  (as  stated  by  Mr.  Wood,  p. 
182,)  from  ocular  examination  ;  and  the  action  of  it,  from  the 
prevailing  tradition  of  the  times/ 

Dr.  Clarke  requests  his  readers  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  map  engraven  as  a  vignette  to  his  fourth 
chapter,  '  in  order  to  observe  the  extraordinary  coincidence 
between  the  actual  survey  of  the  plain,  and  the  description 
given  by  Strabo,  in  his  account  of  Troas;'  (p.  104,  note,) 
and  we  ourselves  must  beg  leave  to  second  his  request,  as 
we  are  apprehensive  that,  otherwise,  the  few  remarks  we 
have  to  offer  on  this  part  of  his  subject  will  be  hardly  in- 
telligible. 

'  Our  local  knowledge  of  this  country,'  he  observes,  p. 
72,  *  is  still  very  imperfect,  owing  chiefly  to  the  survey 
having  been  carried  on  by  former  travellers  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  Mender.'  We  should  have  supposed 
this  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen,  if  the  same  error  were  not 
repeated  in  other  places,  for  instance,  in  p.  158,  §  iv ;  for 
if  the  upper  part  of  the  map  represent  the  north,  as  it 
usually  does,  our  author,  who  appears  to  have  carried  on 
his  researches  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mender,  is  himself 
more  liable  than  former  travellers  to  the  charge  of  having 
'  unfortunately  confined  his  suryey  to  the  western  side  ot 
the  river.'  We  think  ourselves  authorized  to  say  on  this 
subject,  that  of  all  the  maps  of  Troas  which  have  been 

E resented  to  the  public  by  travellers,  not  one  appears  to 
ave  been  made  from  an  exact  survey,  and  consequently, 
not  one  of  them  exhibits  a  correct  delineation  of  the 
country ;  this  of  Dr.  Clarke's  lies  under  the  same  impu- 
tation, and,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  little  to  be  depended  upon 
as  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  It  might  indeed  have  been 
offered  as  a  bird's  eye  view,  though  not  as  a  map ;  and  in 
that  case;  as  Dr.  Clarke  ascended  to  Gargarus,  the  summit 
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of  Mount  Ida,  where  he  saw  the  whole  plain  spread  out 
before  him,  the  untravelled  reader  would  naturally  have 
been  inclined  to  give  the  greatest  share  of  confidence  to 
his  picture.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have  made  the  tour  of  the 
plain  of  Troy,  and  our  own  recollection  compels  us  to 
disbelieve  the  accuracy  of  our  author's  details.  Dr. 
Clarke  makes  fine  streams  descend  towards  the  sea  frojn 
the  north,  to  one  of  which,  named  Callifat  Ormak,  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Simoi's,  while  we  ourselves  are  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  even  the  existence  of  tjie  Callifat 
Ormak  as  a  separate  stream.  It  will,  however,  be  neces* 
sary  that  we  should  give  a  sketch  of  our  own  tour,  in 
order  to  shew  our  reason  for  differing  with  Dr.  Clarke  in 
this  statement  of  a  thing  that  is. 

We  disembarked,  as  Dr.  Clarke  appears  to  have  done, 
at  Koum  Kale ;  we  likewise  crossed  the  river  Mender 
near  its  mouth,  and  took  the  road  towards  the  Rhaeteart 
promontory.  Dr.  Clarke  makes  the  river  Thymbrius  to 
fall  into  the  Mender.  We  did  not  observe  this ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  saw  no  stream  either  on  the  left  hand  of  our 
road  towards  the  Hellespont,  or  on  the  right  hand  towards 
the  plain,  except  the  Mender  itself.  We  indeed  crossed  a 
wooden  bridge  near  the  Aianteum  or  tomb  of  Ajax,  which 
was  thrown  over  a  small  stream  returning  from  a  marsh 
into  the  Karanlik  Lemin  or  Shut  Haven,  as  the  Turks  call 
it ;  and  We  afterwards  distinctly  saw  from  the  top  of  the 
tumulus,  that  the  Thymbrius  (or  the  river  issuing  from  the 
valley  which  the  Turks  call  Timbreck  Dere)  actually 
loses  itself  in  the  marsh,  (gheul)  which,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  to  the  Aianteum,  (In-tept,)  is  called  by  its  name 
In-tepe  gheulu.  Thence  we  continued  our  journey  up 
Timbrek  dere,  keeping  the  stream  on  our  right,  which 
flowed  near  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  terminating  in  a 
promontory  in  front  of  the  village  of  Callifat.  Here  we 
beg  leave  to  copy  a  short  extract  from  our  journal,  which 
indeed  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  having  been  written 
on  the  spot.  'The  river  Thymbrius  is  nearly  as  considera- 
ble as  the  Mender,  but  being  neglected,  runs  into  a 
marsh.'  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thymbriu3 
are  in  the  direct  road  to  Halil  Eli  Keuy,  where,  for  the 
first  time,  we  crossed  the(  Thymbrius  over  a  bridge* 
From  Halil  Eli  we  proceeded  to  Bounarbashy.  Here 
again  it  will  be  necessary  to  copy  verbatim  from  our  jour- 
nal, as  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  journey  that  we  are  at  issue 
with  Dr.  Clarke. 

f  We  continued  ©ur  road  over  the  mountains,  (or  "  the  range 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2?  October,  18J3.  B  9 
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of  hills"  which  we  have  before  noticed,)  at  the  foot  of  which, 
where  we  arrived  almost  imperceptibly,  we  again  waded  through 
the  Mender — not  a  quarter  of  its  be4  was  filled — the  trunk  of 
a  tree  lay  in  the  middle,  which  had  been  swept  down  by  the 
torrent.' 

We  have  not  recorded  the  passage  of  any  other  stream 
till  we  reached  Bounarbashy,  and  we  indeed  distinctly 
remember  that  there  was  no  one  to  pass  except  the  Mender 
itself,  whicU  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  there  had 
existed  such  a  river  as  Callifat  Ormak  in  the  course  which 
Dr.  Clarke  has  traced  out  for  it,  and  which  he  has  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Simois.  From  Bounarbashy  we  went 
to  Sigeum. 

'  We  passed  through  a  Greek  village  called  Calafatli  Keuy, 
situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Thymbra,  after 
having  crossed  the  Simois.  Re-crossing  the  Simois,  near  the 
piers  of  a  ruined  bridge,  we  continued  our  route  to  Yenni 
Sheh r'  (Sigeum.) 

We  afterwards  on  our  return  from  Alexandria  Troas  to 
the  Dardanelles,  crossed  the  plain  in  another  direction, 
without  seeing  any  thing  of  this  same  Callifat  Ormak. 
We  had  slept  at  the  village  of  Yerkessik  Keuy,  as  it  is 
near  the  spot  where  the  course  of  the  fountains  of  Bou- 
narbashy, the  Scamander,  according  to  M.  Chevalier, 
have  been  turned,  it  may  be  of  use  to  know,  signifies  c  a 
village  built  on  ground  which  has  been  cut.'  Our  route 
is  thus  described  in  the  original  journal. 

'  Leaving  the  village,  we  crossed  the  new  canal  of  the  Sca- 
mander' (the  fountains  of  Bounarbashy)  *  over  a  wooden  bridge, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Simois'  (Mender.) 
'  We  rode  along  its  bank  about  half  a  mile  in  search  of  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  Scamander,  which  we  found.  We  then  re- 
turned to  the  road  and  crossed  the  Simois.  We  passed  through 
Calafatli  Keuy  and  went  up  the  valley  of  Thymbra,  keeping  on 
the  left  of  the  river,  close  under  the  hills.  We  crossed  the 
Thymbrius  at  Halil  Eli  Keuy  in  the  place  where  we  had  before 
passed  it  in  our  way  to  Bounarbashy.' 

Hence,  it  will  appear  that  in  our  three  journies  across 
that  portion  of  the  Troad,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  deter- 
mined to  be  the  Simoisian  plain,  because  c  it  is  watered 
by  the  Callifat  Ormak,  which  stream  is  the  Simois,'  (p. 
168,)  we  saw  nothing  at  all  of  this  river,  either  in  our 
course  from  west  to  east,  or  in  that  to  the  south-west,  or 
in  that  to  the  north-west ;  and  we,  therefore,  think  it  much 
more  possible  that  Dr.  Clarke  should  have  mistaken  the 
Thymbrius  or  the  Mender  for  another  river,  distinct  from 
either  of  these,  whiek  he  imagined  to  flow  in  the  plain 
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lying  between  them,  than  that  We  ourselves  could  have  ob- 
served this  interesting  country  so  carelessly,  as  to  have 
crossed  a  remarkable  river  three  times  without  having  no- 
ticed it  once.  We  do  not,  however,  presume  to  decide 
upon  this  question,  upon  which  we  ourselves  are  by  no 
means  free  from  doubt ;  for  as  we  made  our  tour  without 
any  view  of  becoming  parties  in  the  modern  war  about 
Troy,  we  freely  confess  that  in  point  of  diligent  examina- 
tion, we  are  by  no  means  deserving  of  being  placed  by  the 
side  of  Dr.  Clarke.  It  is  from  this  feeling  of  our  own 
incompetency  to  take  a  part  in  the  detail,  that  we  have 
kept  silence  for  so  many  years  ; 

'  Eheu  fugaces 

Labuntur  anni,' 
and  not  because  we  have  felt  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness 
of  any  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  on  the 
topography  of  the  Troad.  We  must,  however,  finally 
observe  on  this  of  Dr.  Clarke's,  that  the  fountains  of 
Bounarbashy,  which  Dr.  Clarke  disproves  to  be  the 
sources  of  the  Scamander,  (p.  96 — 98,)  cannot  possibly,  as 
he  is  willing  to  admit,  p.  112,  be  the  fotoii  Trnyoci  of  Homer, 
if  the  Pagus  Iliensum,  as  laid  down  in  the  map,  be  really 
the  site  of  ancient  Troy ;  for,  in  that  case,  Achilles,  in  his 
single  combat  with  Hector,  must  have  pursued  him 
through  the  river  Mender,  (whether  it  be  the  Scamander 
as  Dr.  Clarke,  or  the  Simoi's  as  M.  Chevalier  maintains,) 
which,  on  either  supposition,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
battle  that  Homer  could  not  have  overlooked. 

Our  author  passed  by  the  island  of  Chios  in  his  voyage 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Egypt,  which  authorizes  him  to 
affirm,  <  tlrat  its  inhabitants  anciently  possessed  a  reputa- 
tion for  virtue,  still  maintained  among  them.  According  to 
Plutarch,  there  was  no  instance  of  adultery  in  Chios  dur- 
ing the  space  of  seven  hundred  years.'  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  virtue  of  the  Chian  ladies  will  stand 
the  test  of  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Clarke's  book :  and  we 
further  recommend  it  to  him  to  expunge  the  ridiculous 
note  in  p.  193,  containing  'an  anecdote  very  characteristic 
of  the  Turks,'  of  whom  indeed  he  does  not  seem  qualified 
to  say  what  is,  or  what  is  not  characteristic.  Our  author's 
assumption  of  authority  in  this  instance,  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, compared  to  what  we  meet  with  in  p.  26*1,  which  we 
give  in  his  own  words. 

*  We  visited  a  beautiful  little  uninhabited  island  lying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  (of  Macri.)  Neither  ancient  nor  modern 
geographers  have  bestowed   any  name  upon  this   kland.     Its 
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lofty  conical  form,  not  ill  befits  it  for  a  natural  cenotaph.  It 
may,  therefore,  bear  the  name  of  Abercrombie,  whose  death- 
less glory,'  &c.  &c. 

and  up  it  actually  starts  in  the  very  next  page,  to  '  flourish 
to  the  enfl  of  time,'  under  its  outlandish  christian  name— 
Abercrombie's  Isle. 

In  p.  270,  we  are  told  that  the  French  ships  which  had 
been  sunk  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile  '  with  all  the  encum- 
bering bodies  of  men  and  carcasses  of  animals,  sent  through 
the  waves  a  fearful  exhalation.' 

There  are,  however,  some  passages  in  Dr.  Clarke's 
book  relating  to  the  Egyptian,  campaign,  which,  as  we  sup- 
pose them  to  be  correct,  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Such  is 
the  humiliating  truth  in  p.  271  : — c  The  obstacles  en- 
countered by  our  troops  were  greater  than  ever  have  been 
described.  The  most  powerful  originated  in  their  want 
of  information.  Never  did  so  much  ignorance  accompany 
an  expedition.' 

v  Some  of  our  most  celebrated  statesmen  at  home  might 
perhaps  derive  instruction  from  being  told,  that  General 
Menou's  unlucky  passion  for  speech-making  was  considered 
by  the  French  themselves  as  the  cause  of  their  resistance, 
not  having  been  equal  to  all  the  advantages  they  possessed. 
They  described  him  as  •  entirely  absorbed  in  composing 
or  in  delivering  harangues  to  his  soldiers.'  P.  280. 

We  have  now  got  so  near  our  limits,  that,  although  we 
leave  untouched  all  that  Dr.  Clarke  says  of  the  Holy 
Land,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  find  room  for  his  obser- 
vations on  what  had  occurred  at  Jaffa ;  and  that  too  for 
the  very  reasons  which  he  himself  has  assigned  for  pub- 
lishing them,  namely  :  6  because  the  character  of  no 
ordinary  individual  is  implicated  in  the  result ;  and  because 
that  individual  is  our  enemy?  In  a  marginal  note,  Dr. 
Clarke  entitles  this  passage,  i  Improbability  of  the  sup- 
posed massacre  by  Buonaparte.' 

■  Jaffa/  he  says  in  p.  639,  '  appeared  to  be  almost  in  as 
forlorn  a  state  as  Rama;  the  air  itself  was  still  infected  with  the 
smell  of  unburied  bodies.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the  English 
consul,  whose  grey  hairs  had  not  exempted  him  from  French 
extortion.  He  had  just  ventured  to  hoist  again  the  British  flag 
upon  the  roof  of  his  dwelling;  and  he  told  us,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  that  it  was  the  only  proof  of  welcome  he  could  offer  to 
us,  as  the  French  officers,  under  Buonaparte,  had  stripped  him 
<rf  every  thing  he  possessed.  However,  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
complaints  against  the  French,  not  a  single  syllable  ever  escaped 
his  lips  respecting  the  enormities  supposed  to  be  committed,  by 
»ean«  .of  Buonaparte's  orders  or  connivance,  in  the  town  and 
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neighbourhood  of  Jaffa.  As  there  are  so  many  living  witnesses 
to  attest  the  truth  of  this  representation,  and  the  character  of 
no  ordinary  individual  is  so  much  implicated  in  its  result,  the 
utmost  attention  will  be  here  paid  to  every  particular  likely  to 
illustrate  the  fact;  and  for  this  especial  reason,  because  that  in- 
dividual is  our  enemy.  At  the  time  we  were  at  Jaffa,  so  soon 
after  the  supposed  transactions  are  said  to  have  occurred,  the 
indignation  of  our  consul  and  of  the  inhabitants  in  general 
against  the  French,  were  of  so  deep  a  nature,  that  there  is  no- 
thing they  would  not  have  sakl  to  vilify  Buonaparte  or  his 
officers;  but  this  accusation  they  never  even  hinted.  Nor  is 
this  all--upon  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Jaffa,  walking  with 
Captain  Culverhouse  along  the  shore  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
in  order  to  join  some  of  our  party  who  were  gone  in  search  of 
plants  and  shells,  a  powerful  and  most  offensive  smell,  as  from 
dead  bodies,  which  we  had  before  experienced  more  than  once 
in  approaching  the  town,  caused  us  to  hesitate  whether  we 
should  proceed  or  return.  At  this  moment,  the  author  observed 
the  remains  of  bodies  in  the  sand,  and  Captain  Culverhouse 
being  in  doubt  whether  they  belonged  to  human  bodies  or  to 
those  of  cattle,,  removed  a  part  of  the  sand  with  his  sword, 
and  uncovered  part  of  a  hand  and  arm.  Upon  this,  calling  to 
our  friends,  we  told  them  what  we  had  discovered ;  and  returning 
to  the  consul's  house,  asked  him  the  cause  of  this  revolting 
spectacle  we  had  witnessed.  He  told  us  that  these  were  the, 
remains  of  bodies  carried  thither  during  the  late  plague  for 
interment ;  but  that  the  sea  frequently  removing  the  sand  which 
covered  them,  caused  them  to  be  thus  exposed  ;  and  he  caution- 
ed us  in  future  against  walking  that  way,  as  the  infection  might 
possibly  be  retained,  not  only  by  those  bodies,  but  by  the 
clothes  and  other  things  there  deposited/ 

We  have  copied  the  whole  of  this  very  important  para- 
graph, for  we  are  unwilling  to  keep  back  any  truth  which 
may  affect  the  moral  character  even  of  our  greatest  enemy. 
But  truth  obliges  us  to  remark  upon  it,  that  Dr.  Clarke 
himself  has  excited  some  doubts  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  details.  We  are  not  told  who  the 
consul  of  Jaffa  was,  but  we  suppose  a  Syrian,  who,  per- 
haps, as  is  frequently  the  case  among  English  consuls  in 
Turkey,  knew  no  European  language.  Our  author  then 
spoke  to  him  through  an  interpreter ;  and  if  so,  we  can 
account  as  well  for  his  uncommunicativeness  on  certain 
points,  as  for  the  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  Turkey 
which  is  exhibited  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Clarke's  inquiries. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  neither  Turks  nor  Christians  would 
admit  any  circumstance  of  plague  to  be  a  reason  for  bury- 
ing their  dead  out  of  the  places  consecrated  to  such  pur- 
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poses  by  their  respective  religions;  and,  in  no  circum- 
stances whatever,  would  the  Orientals  bury  them  in  places 
where  the  sea,  by  removing"  the  sand,  would  cause  the 
bodies  to  remain  exposed.  As  for  the  caution  given  to 
our  author's  party  by  the  consul,  we  can  assure  them  of 
its  being  a  received  opinion  in  Turkey,  that  when  the  body 
becomes  cold,  it  no  longer  retains  or  communicates  the 
infection  of  the  plague.  The  last  part  of  the  consul's 
speech,  with  our  remark,  on  which  we  must  close  this 
article,  makes  still  more  against  the  cause  which  Dr. 
Clarke  has  undertaken  to  defend ;  for  neither  men  nor 
women,  neither  Christians  nor  Mahometans,  are  ever  bu- 
ried in  their  clothes,  except  martyrs  ;  and  persons  put  to 
death  in  the  manner  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  are  said  to  have 
been,  in  the  opinion  of  Mahometans  are  martyrs. 


Art.  III. — Two  Plays;  Mantuan  Revels,  a  Comedy,  in 
Five  Acts ;  Henry  the  Seventh,  an  Historical  Tragedy, 
in  Five  Acts.  By  Richard  Chenerix,  Esq.  F.  R.  and 
E.  S. ;  M.  R.  J.  A.  fa.    Johnson,  1812,  8vo.  8s. 

AS  these  plays,  though  not  ushered  to  the  world  by  any 
preface,  introduction,  or  even  advertisement  whatever,  are 
evidently  constructed  on  a  principle  of  strict  adherence  to 
the  rules^  or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  (since  it 
seems  absurd  to  talk  of  rules  in  respect  of  compositions 
whose  most  striking  characteristic  is  the  disdain  of  all 
rule),  in  close  imitation  of  the  language  and  conduct,  of 
the  ancient  English  drama,  and  as  the  author  has  certainly 
been  successful  to  a  very  high  degree  in  the  execution  of 
his  design,  we  shall  pay  some  attention  (more  perhaps 
than  their  original  merit  would  otherwise  warrant)  to  the 
fable,  characters,  and  management  of  the  pieces  before  us, 
reserving  to  the  last,  the  observations  we  shall  have  to 
make  on  the  sense  and  utility  of  the  design  itself,  and  on 
the  execution  of  these  performances,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  that  design. 

The  double  plot  of  the  first  play,  (that  entitled  i  Man- 
tuan Revels,')  is  mentioned  in  a  short  note  prefixed  to  it 
by  its  author  to  be  derived  from  two  distinct  sources,  a 
novel  of  Cinthio's,  and  the  story  of  the  '  Curious  Imper- 
tinent,' in  Don  Quixote.  Octavio,  a  nobleman  of  Man- 
tua, is  betrothed  to  the  duke's  daughter,  and  the  solemni- 
zation of  the  marriage  only  waits  his  return  from  travel- 
ling in  foreign  countries,    Meanwhile,  her  fidelity  is  ex- 
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posed  to  a  dangerous  trial  from  the  dishonourable  passion 
of  a  false  friend  of  Octavio's,  by  name  Arsenio,  who  leaves 
no  means  unattempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  treasure 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  guarded  for  another.  The 
absurd  jealousy  of  the  lover  affords  him  an  opportunity 
which  he  does  not  fail  to  improve.  In  a  letter  to  Arsenio, 
he  professes  his  intention  of  returning  incognito  to  Man? 
tua,  and  remaining  for  some  time  concealed  from  his  mis- 
tress. This  letter,  the  treacherous  confidant  exposes  to 
the  princess,  accompanying  its  exposure  by  such  artful 
surmises  and  ha  If- told  tales,  as  are  calculated  to  convince 
her  of  the  gross  indifference  and  perjury  of  Octavio.  A 
discovery,  opportunely  made,  of  Arsenio's  own  perfidy 
towards  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had  promised  marriage, 
prevents  the  further  success  of  his  stratagem.  The  real 
motive  of  Octavio's  design  (which  was  only  to  try  the  af- 
fection which  he  ought  never  to  have  doubted)  is  also 
made  apparent  to  her  satisfaction  ;  and  the  two  offended 
fair  ones  contrive  together  a  scheme  for  punishing  both 
the  suspicious  folly  of  the  one  lover,  and  the  complicated 
treachery  of  the  other.  For  these  purposes  the  stale  trick 
of  a  masquerade  is  resorted  to^  Arsenio  elopes  with  Julia, 
mistaking  her  for  Olivia,  and  afterwards  marries  her  in 
her  proper  person,  according  to  compact,  in  consideration 
of  his  imaginary  enjoyment  of  the  princess.  Olivia,  mean- 
while, bestows  her  hand  upon  her  betrothed  lover,  but 
suffers  her  supposed  intrigue  with  Arsenio  to  come  after- 
wards to  his  ears,  and  to  plant  a  fanciful  pair  of  horns  on 
his  forehead.  Being  tasked  with  the  crime,  she  affects 
impudently  to  confess  it,  and  at  the  same  time  charges  the 
wife  of  Arsenio  with  similar  acts  of  iniquity.  So  much  for 
Octavio,  and  it  must  be  confessed  he  has  his  deserts ;  but 
Arsenio's  wickedness  merits  a  much  heavier  weight  of  pu- 
nishment. Accordingly,  a  tale  is  trumped  up  of  Julia's 
death  in  consequence  of  his  ill-treatment.  He  is  appre- 
hended as  her  murderer;  and  being  brought  to  trial, 
though  he  completely  disproves  the  accusation  against  him 
of  having  plunged  his  dagger  in  her  bosom  ;  yet,  it  seems 
according  to  the  law  of  Mantua,  as  expounded  by  the 
duke  himself,  that  to  kill  by  calumny  is  as  much  murder 
as  to  stab,  shoot,  drown,  or  poison  :  by  this  law  he  is 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  It  happens 
that  at  the  very  time  that  this  first  tragedy  is  acting,  that 
of  the  Curious  Impertinent  is  also  going  forward  in  the 
same  town.  We  need  not  repeat  the  circumstances,  as 
they  must  be  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  and  the 
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play  is  a  precise  copy  of  Cervante's  novel,  Claudio,  the: 
suspicious  husband,  is  brought  before  the  duke  imme- 
diately after  he  has  condemned  Arsenio,  as  the  murderer 
of  his  wife ;  and  is  in  like  manner  condemned,  though 
upon  rather  a  more  substantial-seeming  foundation.  The 
two  culprits  are  about  to  be  led  off  together  for  execution, 
when  it  is  proclaimed  that  two  ladies,  in  want  of  husbands, 
are  ready  to  redeem  them ;  for  it  seems  there  is  another 
law  at  Mantua,  that  '  to  save  the  ignominious  spilling  of 
noble  blood,  if  that  the  condemned  be  noble,  he  may  re- 
ceive grace,  should  any  Mantuan  maid  or  widow  offer  her- 
self to  be  joined  to  him  in  wedlock,  provided  that  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  or  concert  did  exist  between  the  parties.' 
The  ladies  are  brought  in  veiled,  and  the  culprits  directed 
to  choose.  Each,  c  by  natural  instinct  guided,'  very  for- 
tunately fixes  on  his  own  wife.  A  general  congratulation 
takes  place ;  and,  Octavia  having  made  an  explanation  of 
the  trick,  which  both  the  self-imagined  cornutos  are  ready 
enough  to  swallow,  the  play  ends  very  happily  for  all  the 
parties,  and  (we  rather  suspect)  for  the  audience  also. 

The  folly  of  those  imitations  of  models  avowedly  faulty, 
was  never  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  performance  of 
which  we  have  now  been  sketching  the  outline.  To  say 
nothing  yet  of  the  language  and  style  of  poetry,  which  we 
reserve  for  future  animadversion,  the  most  glaring  absur- 
dity in  the  piece,  and  that  which  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  the  above  detail  of  the  plot,  is  the  double  fable, 
which  is  most  assiduously  contrived  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  the  one  part  shall  have  no  possible  bearing  upon,  or 
reference  to,  the  other.  Except  in  the  grossly  improbable 
circumstance  of  the  two  husbands  being  brought  to  trial 
for  the  supposed  murder  of  their  wives  at  the  same  time, 
and  before  the  same  court,  not  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
first  have  the  slightest  connection  with  any  of  those  in  the 
second  plot.  They  do  not  even  by  any  accident  appear 
together  on  the  stage ;  and  the  alternate  scenes  of  the 
drama  would,  if  separated  with  proper  caution,  fairly  make 
two  distinct  plays,  each  of  them  considerably  better  than 
that  which  they  produce,  united.  Now,  in  the  old  drama, 
of  Elizabeth's  and  James's  days,  and  still  more  perhaps 
In  the  corrupt  and  tasteless  productions  of  the  middle  age 
of  our  dramatic  poetry,  commencing  with  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  the  unity  of  fable  is  grossly-— in  the 
latter  case  often  designedly,  violated.  But  Dryden  him- 
self never  broke  the  head  of  Aristotle  with  such  wanton 
m&  determined  insolence  as  Mr.  Chenerix  has  done.  This 
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is  actually  caricaturing,  not  imitating,  a  fault;  or  it  is 
sinning  without  excuse  or  apology,  from  the  perverse  and 
vicious  motive  of  trying  to  sin  to  the  utmost — a  species  of 
delinquency  at  the  bar  of  criticism,  of  which  we  cannot 
readily  produce  another  instance.  It  is  like  Oldham's 
Pindaric  ode  in  praise  of  Vice,  in  which  the  poet  worthily 
strains  every  nerve,  and  exhausts  invention  to  make 
wickedness  more  wicked,  and  impiety  more  impious.  Is 
Mr.  Chenerix  prepared  to  defend  himself,  like  the  veteran 
bard  we  have  mentioned,  upon  the  principle  of  an  inten- 
tion to  expose  to  contempt  and  abhorrence  by  ironical 
commendation  ?  We  believe  he  will  not  attempt  to  shield 
his  critical  obliquity  by  so  flimsy  a  pretext.  But  the 
double  plot,  although  the  most  striking,  is  not  perhaps  the 
most  worthy,  object  of  our  censure.  Take  the  two  stories 
singly;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  more  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  dramatic  interest.  The  ancient  dra- 
matic poet,  it  is  true,  dipped  into  and  exhausted  all  the 
collections  of  Italian  and  Spanish  novels  extant  for  the 
fables  upon  which  they  designed  to  work.  Some,  (but 
they  are  very  few  in  comparison)  were  happily  selected 
and  ably  improved.  By  far  the  larger  part  were  so  im- 
probable, so  dull,  or  so  indecent,  that  it  requires  all  the 
force  of  poetical  language  and  sentiment  for  which  those 
1  bards  of  the  elder  day'  are  justly  venerable,  to  give  us 
patience,  in  these  more  fastidious  times,  even  to  read  the 
compositions  for  which  they  unhappily  served  as  a  foun- 
dation. How  worthy  of  admiration  then  is  he,  whose 
enthusiasm  for  antiquity  carries  him  back  amidst  those 
heaps  of  rubbish,  to  gather  a  weed  which  was  even  too 
insignificant  or  too  coarse  for  the  tastes  of  those  who  were 
themselves  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  weeds  and 
flowers,  and  gathered  all  with  the  same  indiscriminate  ra- 
pacity ! 

The  second  piece  in  the  volume  is  cast  in  a  different 
mould,  but  in  one  selected  upon  the  same  principle  of  ab- 
surd veneration  for  antiquity.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  splendid,  and  a  few  more  gaudy  patches  of  poetry,  it 
is  a  mere  dry,  tedious  chronicle,  in  dialogue,  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  from  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  to  the  execution  of  Warbeck.  Several 
of  the  most  interesting  and  most  noble  productions  of 
Shakspeare's  genius  are,  it  is  true,  on  the  same  principle.' 
It  was  the  taste  of  his  time— or  rather,  the  drama  had  ad- 
vanced just  so  far  in  the  progress  of  its  childhood,  before 
he  arose  to  improve  and  bring  it  to  maturity.    But  Mr. 
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Chenerix,  in  this  motley  and  tedious  composition  of  his, 
has  adopted  for  his  model,  not  the  historical  tragedy  as 
improved  by  that  great  mind,  (though,  improved  as  it  was 
by  him,  it  still  retained  faults  sufficient,  we  should  think, 
to  have  satisfied  a  tolerably  keen  appetite  for  imperfection) 
but  the  mere  dramatic  chronicle,  as  it  existed  both  before 
Shakspeare's  time,  and  afterwards,  when  the  laws  of  the 
drama  relapsed  into  much  of  their  former  childhood,  from 
the  want  of  vigour  to  preserve  them  in  the  state  of  ad- 
vancement to  which  Shakspeare  had  brought  them.  The 
subject  naturally,  brings  to  our  recollection  the  6  Perkin 
Warbeck'  of  Ford.  But,  inferior  as  that  drama  undoubt- 
edly is  to  all  but  the  worst  of  Shakspeare's  historical 
plays,  it  is  nevertheless  very  far  superior  to  Mr.  Chene- 
rix's  *  Henry  the  Seventh,'  both  as  possessing  more  unity 
of  design,  more  strength  of  character,  and  a-  much  more 
undivided  and  perfect  poetical  interest. 

So  much  for  the  designs  of  Mr.  Chenerix's  dramas ;  we 
must  now  bestow  some  attention  on  the  manner  of  their 
execution.  In  his  intimate  acquaintance  with,  and  blind 
admiration  of,  the  ancient  style  of  dramatic  poetry,  this 
author  has  certainly  caught  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
real  excellencies.  Many  specimens  may  be  selected  from 
the  volume  before  us,  many  detached  passages  singled  out 
and  quoted,  of  which  the  intrinsic  beauty  keeps  at  least 
even  measure  with  the  peculiarity  of  style  and  the  close- 
ness of  its  imitative  merit.  But  we  prefer  giving  one 
passage  of  a  continued  length  to  many  shorter  extracts ; 
and  we  can  find  none  that  will  set  the  author's  talents  in  a 
more  agreeable  point  of  view  than  the  conclusion  of  the 
dying  scene  of  the  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York. 
*  Queen.     It  may  be  so — I  was  not  ever  thus 

Tis  no  ill-will  I  bear  thee ;  so  forgive  me. 

This  sickness  is  unkind  to  me  and  thee, 

If  it  doth  break  the  fellowship  we  owe. 

Love  me  when  I  am  dead,  and  love  my  child, 

Whose  cherub  voice  hath  tolPd  my  knell ! 

Lady  C.  Gordon. —  Weep,  eyes, 

And  never  look  but  through  your  tears ! 
Queen. •  His  life 

Hafh  been  my  death.     Since  he  came  weeping  hither, 

1  felt  my  going  hence..    My  funeral  peal 

Was  his  first  cry.     My  darkness  is  his  light ! 

Andy  in  his  small  and  blessed  mould  of  man, 

He  hath,  to  dear  exhaustion,  sucked  from  me 

My  blood,  my  spirit,  and  my  quintessence, 

Leaving  a  joyful  ruin.     Where  is  he  1 
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He  hath  not  lain  upon  my  heart  to-day. 

I  have  not  said  a  prayer  o'er  him  since  morning. 

Sir  T.  Broughton.     My  noble  mistress,  stir  not  thus 
your  blood, 
Rather  invite  yourself  to  rest  again. 

Queen.     I'll  shortly  rest.     What  can  I  do  so  sweet 
As  die  for  him  I  love  1  It  is  not  death,       . 
Tis  life  transfused  ;  and  I  but  breathe  my  soul, 
Now  rambling  through  this  wide  and  shattered  temple 
Into  its  dearest  shrine.     Death,  drop  thy  sting, 
Nor  lift  thy  grisly  scythe  against  my  head  I 
I  am  a  mother.     Go,  and  shake  the  bones 
Of  those  who  infinitely  die  for  ever. 
Maternity  can  triumph  o'er  thy  dart, 
Help  me  a  little ;  raise  me. 

Lady  C.  G. Mark,  her  cheek 

Glows  with  unwonted  blood.     I  never  saw 
Such  life  within  her  eye. 

Queen.  And  Io,  in  this 

Might  Richmond  envy  me ;  for  he  but  lives, 
While  I  die  for  my  child  ! — Think  you,  my  friends, 
We  shall  have  sense  aud  feeling,  and  disposal, 
After  our  death,  to  love  what  we  have  loved  1 
Or,  that  the  finer  essence  we  shall  wear 
Shall  lose  our  grosser  memory  1  Trust  me, 
Although  my  hopes  of  bliss  are  infinite, 
I  would  remember  still  I  am  a  mother. 

Sir  T.  B.    The  blood  deserts  her  cheek.     Soft,  Jay 
her  down, 
Rest,  rest  awhile. 

Queen.  I'm  on  the  sudden  weak, 

I  feel  sweet  sleep  again,  and  heavenly  dreams 
Come  to  invite  me. — Lo,  I  see  a  cherub 
Stretching  his  little  arms. — I  come,  I  come, 
Stay  by  my  side,  and  talk  as  I  were  with  you ; 
Twill  banish  idle  spirits  from  my  couch. 
If  sometimes  I  were  hasty,  harsh,  unjust, 
Pray  you  forgive  me !  heaven  forgive  me  too  ! 
And  God  bless  those  who  wrong  me  ! — I  would  see 
My  child  when  I  am  warmer :  These  cold  lips 
Would  fright  him  from  me. — I  shall  live  to  kiss  him  ! 

Sir  T.  B.    Her  grasp  is  chilliness.    Ye  hosts  of  saints, 
Whether  as  ministers  of  sleep  or  death 
Ye  watch  beside  her  couch,  bring  peace  to  her  ! 

Lady  C.  G.     Blest  angels,  strengthen  her!  once  more 
III  hear, 
From  her  own  lips,  she  not  mistrusts  me. 

SirT.*B.  Lo! 

She  makes  as  she  would  speak.  Peace ;  we  disturb  her. 
(A  Pause.) 
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Queen,     Why  are  you  silent?  for  I  love  to  hear 
Your  human  voices  near  me. 

Sir  T.  B.  We  did  pray 

For  blessings  on  your  couch.  We  thought  you  slept. 

Lady  C.  G.  Her  head  is  sunken  ;  and  her  hollow  cheek 
Gives  sign  of  dissolution. 

SirT.  B.  Woe  the  hour! 

Queen.  Heaven  bless  my  child,  forgive  the  king,  and  me ! 

Sir  T.  B.  Amen  to  all  but  one  !  (Pause.)  'Tis  quiet,  all. 

Lady  C.  G.     I  fear  it  is  death's  quiet. 

Sir  T.  B.  1  Can  it  be 

The  soul  pan  part  thus  lightly  from  the  body 
Without  a  greater  pang !     In  righteous  men 
It  may  be  so.     But  I  have  seen  the  brows 
Of  sinful  wretches,  haunted  at  their  deaths 
By  what  their  lives  did  evil,  knit  in  tortures 
And  dreadful  agonies;  while  virtue,  sweeter 
Than  all  the  spicy  conserves  of  the  Nile, 
Embalmeth  beauty  'gainst  the  rotten  breath 
Of  the  corrupted  grave.     Heaven  sets  his  mark 
Upou  the  brow  and  forehead  of  our  deeds, 
That  our  last  rising  may  proclaim  our  worth. 

Lady  C.  G.     I  feel  her  heart  no  more. 

Sir  T.  B.  Her  touch  is  death, 

And  she  hath  breath'd  her  last. — Oh,  blessed  spirit, 
Sweet  was  thy  passage  from  mortality ! 
How  well  in  thee  appears  what  I  did  say ; 
For  thou  art  lovely,  calm,  and  beauteous  still  J 
A  holy  temple,  where,  but  yesterday, 
Thy  maker  sat  in  glory  !  I  will  weep, 
And  then  111  follow  thee/ 

The  poetry  of  the  ancient  drama,  is  the  native  language 
of  the  imagination,  unpruned  by  art,  unfettered  by  judg- 
ment. Its  sublimest  beauties  are  often  found  side  by  side 
with  the  most  extravagant  faults.  But  it  has  been  said, 
and  we  believe  truly,  that  without  the  faults  we  never 
should  have  beheld  the  beauties.  The  labours  of  the  last 
century  have  been  directed  to  the  correction  of  those 
faults,  and  the  lamentable  decay  of  dramatic  genius  and 
talent  among  us,  appears  somewhat  to  warrant  the  pre- 
sumption that  perfection  is  unattainable,  and  that^  if  we 
will  have  correctness,  we  must  be  content  to  have  with  it 
tameness  and  insipidity  also.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  doctrine  to  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  criti- 
cism ;  and,  sitting  as  censors,  we  never  can  approve  of  an 
undertaking  conducted  on  the  principle  which  it  seems  to 
inculcate — that  it  is  necessary  to  be  vicious,  in  order  to  be 
grand  -9  still  less  of  that  upon  which  Mr.  Chenerix  seemi 
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to  have  proceeded ;  be  vicious  at  all  events,  and  let  gran- 
deur Follow,  if,  and  how  it  can.  From  the  passages  in  the 
foregoing  quotation  marked  with  italics,  our  readers  will 
judge  how  successfully  he  has  caught  the  tone  of  bold, 
daring  metaphor,  with  which  the  works  of  the  elder  dra- 
matists abound ;  and  which,  with  all  its  extravagancies 
and  deformities,  we  would  not  give  in  exchange  for  all 
the  chaste  classical  uniformity  of  which  modern  times  may 
make  their  boast.  Still,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  is  the 
beauty  without  the  blemish.  If  this  cannot  be  attained, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  largest  portion  of  the  one, 
together  with  the  least  of  the  other  that  is  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  in  the  power  of  the  poet  to  produce.  But  let 
the  trial  be  made ;  and,  above  all,  let  not  criticism  become 
so  base  a  pander  to  prostitution,  as  to  recommend  the  in- 
dulgence of  vice  for  the  possibility  of  the  gain  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  practice. 

But  Mr.  Chenerix,  (who,  we  are  most  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  with  confidence,  possesses  a  genius  that  might  be 
turned  to  better  account),  should  remember  that  servile 
imitation,  even  of  the  best  models,  was  never  the  road  to 
any  excellence  or  perfection  whatever.  The  authors  whom 
he  so  blindly  admires,  owed  all  their  transcendent  beauties 
to  original  genius.  Their  most  glaring  defects  arose  from 
a  vicious  compliance  with  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  age,  and 
an  imitation  of  the  absurdities  in  which  that  corrupt  taste 
principally  delighted  itself.  We  shall  forbear  to  point  out 
any  of  the  numerous  passages  which  we  had  marked,  in 
the  course  of  our  perusal,  for  just  censure  or  allowable 
and  deserved  ridicule ;  because  it  appears  to  us  that  our 
general  observations  are  sufficient  to  make  it  evident  of 
what  nature  those  flagrant  absurdities  are,  and  from  what 
mistaken  principle  they  are  derived.  If  the  author  should 
so  far  comply  with  the  object  of  these  strictures,  as  here- 
after to  produce  a  play  of  which  the  faults  shall  be  entirely 
his  own,  and  not  the  nauseous  crambe  repctita  of  justly 
exploded  iniquity,  he  may  depend  upon  our  receiving  and 
treating  them  with  infinitely  more  indulgence,  since  he 
possesses  talents  which  command  our  respect.  But  com- 
passion is  excluded  from  every  avenue  to  our  hearts,  when 
we  see  a  man  so  perversely  in  love  with  deformity  itself, 
as  to  strain,  and  labour,  and  spend  every  atom  of  his  wit 
and  invention  in  producing  a  resemblance  of  it. 
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Art.  IV. — Calamities  of  AutJwrs  ;  including  some  Inqui- 
ries respecting  their  moral  and  literary  Characters.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  London, 
Murray,  1812,  2  Vols.  8vo.  16s. 

THIS  work  is  divided  under  the  following  heads:  vol.  1. 

'  Authors  by  Profession. — Guthrie  and  Amhurst. — Smollett. 
— The  Case  of  Authors  stated,  including  literary  Property. — 
The  Sufferings  of  Authors. — A  mendicant  Author,  and  the  Pa- 
trons of  former  Times. — Cowley,  of  his  Melancholy. — The 
Pains  of  fastidious  Egotism. — Influence  of  a  bad  Temper  in* 
Criticism. — Disappointed  Genius  takes  a  fatal  Direction  by  its 
Abuse. — The  Maladies  of  Authors.- — Literary  Scotchmen  and 
Irishmen. — Laborious  Authors. — The  Despair  of  young  Poets. 
— The  Miseries  of  the  first  English  Commentator. — The  Life 
uf  an  Authoress. — Apology  for  Wood's  Athena?  Oxonienses, 
with  an  Apology  for  literary  History.'  Vol.  II. — '  Literary  Ri- 
dicule, illustrated  by  some  Account  of  a  literary  Satire. — Lite- 
rary Hatred,  exhibiting  a  conspiracy  against  an  Author. — Un- 
due severity  of  Criticism. — A  voluminous  Author  without  Judg- 
ment.— Genius  and  Erudition,  the  Victims  of  immoderate  Va- 
nity.—Genius,  the  Dupe  of  its  Passions. — Literary  Disappoint- 
ments disordering  the  Intellect. — Rewards  of  Oriental  Students. 
— Danger  incurred  by  giving  the  result  of  literary  Inquiries. — 
A  national  Work  which  could  find  no  Patronage. — Miseries  of 
successful  Authors.— -The  Illusions  of  Writers  in  Verse.' 

From  the  above  bill  of  fare,  it  will  appear  that  some  of 
the  dishes  are  not  very  strictly  in  unison  with  the  pro- 
fessed intention  of  the  feast.  The  viands  are  sometimes 
of  a  very  heterogeneous  kind ;  nor  do  they  always  do  ho- 
nour to  the  taste  of  the  cook.  The  Calamities  of  Authors 
might,  we  should  think,  have  formed  two  or  three  covers 
of  high  literary  gout.  Of  the  authors,  whose  names  are 
introduced  tp  illustrate  the  different  heads,  under  which 
this  work  is  arranged,  some  have  long  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered. Their  sufferings,  as  well  as  their  works,  are 
equally  unknown;  and  some  persons  will,  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time,  learn  even  that  they  ever  existed,  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  present  work.  Genius,  from  its  indiscretions 
and  its  eccentricities,  has  often  been  productive  of  great 
pecuniary  difficulties  and  distress ;  but  though  genius  is 
not  often  unattended  by  misfortunes,  misfortunes  are  as 
often  not  associated  with  genius.  The  present  volumes 
will  prove  this;  in  which  the  Calamities  recited,  if  they 
sometimes  indicate  the  effects,  more  often  designate  the 
absence  of  genius. 
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In  the  section  of  the  present  work,  entitled  (  A  mendi- 
cant Author,  and  the  Patrons  of  former  Times,'  the  writer 
describes  some  of  the  grievances,  to  which  a  literary  life 
was  subject,  before  authors  were  left  to  receive  their  re- 
muneration from  booksellers.  To  illustrate  this  part  of 
his  subject,  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  first  detailed  some  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  writings  and  circumstances  of  Church- 
yard, who  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  penury  and  neglect 
under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  one  of  those  per- 
sonages whose  ill-starred  destiny  constrains  them  to  live 
to  write,  and  to  write  to  live.  The  epitaph  on  Church- 
yard affords  no  encouragement  to  those  who  think  to  grow 
rich  by  devoting  their  days  and  nights  to  the  manufacture 
of  verse. 

'  Poverty  and  Poetry  his  tomb  doth  enclose ; 
Wherefore,  good  neighbours,  be  merry  in  prose* 

According  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  an  author 
at  the  period  in  which  Churchyard  existed,  *  was  much 
like  a  vagrant ;'  for  he  tells  us  from  Tom  Nash  that  he 
trudged  *  from  place  to  place  to  and  fro,'  stringing  rhymes 
and  composing  panegyrics  for  the  haughty  lords  and  burly 
squires  of  that  coarse  age. 

'  Even  at  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  the  literary  James, 
great  authors  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  mendicity,  and  lived 
on  alms,  although  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  had  been  con- 
sumed in  forming  national  labours.  The  antiquary  Stowe  ex- 
hibits a  striking  example  of  the  rewards  conferred  on  such  va- 
lued authors.  Stowe  had  devoted  his  life,  and  exhausted  his 
patrimony,  in  the  study  of  English  antiquities  ;  he  had  travelled 
on  foot  throughout  the  kingdom,  inspecting  all  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  rescuing  what  he  could  from  the  dispersed  libra- 
ries of  the  monasteries.  His  stupendous  collections,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  still  exist,  to  provoke  the  feeble  industry  of  lite- 
rary loiterers.  He  felt  through  life,  the  enthusiasm  of  study ; 
and  seated  in  his  monkish  library,  living  with  the  dead  more 
than  with  the  living,  he  was  still  a  student  of  taste :  for  Spenser 
the  poet  visited  the  library  of  Stowe,  and  the  first  good  edition 
of  Chaucer  was  made  so  chiefly  by  the  labours  of  our  author. 
Late  in  life,  worn  out  with  study  and  the  cares  of  poverty,  neg- 
lected by  that  proud  metropolis  of  which  he  had  been  the  his- 
torian, yet  his  good  humour  did  not  desert  him  ;  for,  being  af- 
flicted with  sharp  pains  in  his  aged  feet,  he  observed  that  "  his 
affliction  lay  in  that  part  which  formerly  he  had  made  so  much 
use  of."  Many  a  mile  had  he  wandered,  many  a  pound  had  he 
yielded,  for  those  treasures  of  antiquities  which  had  exhausted 
his  fortune,  and  with  which  he  had  formed  works  of  great  pub- 
lic utility.    It  was  in  his  eightieth  year  that  Stowe  at  length  re- 
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ceived  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  which  will  ap* 
pear  to  us  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.  He  was  so  reduced 
in  his  circumstances  that  he  petitioned  James  I.  for  a  licence  to 
collect  alms  for  himself !  "as  a  recompense  for  his  labour  and 
travel  of  forty-five  years  in  setting  forth  the  Chronicles  of  Eng- 
land, and  eight  years  taken  up  in  the  Survey  of  t/te  Cities  of 
honSon  and  Westminster;  towards  his  relief  now  in  his  old  age; 
having  left  his  former  means  of  living,  and  only  employing  him- 
self for  the  service  and  good  of  his  country."  Letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal  were  granted.  After  no  penurious  commen- 
dation of  Stowe's  labours,  he  is  permitted  "  to  gather  the  be- 
nevolence of  well-disposed  people  within  this  realm  of  Eng- 
land :  to  ask,  gather,  and  take  the  alms  of  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects." These  ietters  patent  were  to  be  published  by  the  clergy 
from  their  pulpit ;  they  produced  so  little  that  they  were  re- 
newed for  another  twelvemonth  ;  one  entire  parish  in  the  city 
contributed  seven  shillings  and  sixpence !  Such  then  was  the 
patronage  received  by  Stowe,  to  be  a  licensed  beggar  through- 
out the  kingdom  for  one  twelvemonth !  Such  was  the  public  re- 
muneration of  a  man  who  had  been  useful  to  his  nation,  but  not 
to  himself V 

In  this  part  of  the  work  we  have  some  account  of  Mr. 
Myles  Davies,  whose  name  has  not  probably  often  pre- 
viously occurred  to  the  readers  of  our  Review.  This  Mr. 
Myles  Davies  composed  *.  a  kind  of  bibliographical,  bio- 
graphical, and  critical  Work  on  English  Authors,'  under 
the  title  of  Athenae  Britannicae  ;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  his  works  at  the  houses  of 
those,  who,  he  thought,  would  give  him  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
his  pains.  This  was  a  sort  of  alms-begging,  from  which 
Mr.  Myles  Davies  appears  to  have  reaped  but  little  profit 
or  satisfaction.  He  thus  quaintly,  and  in  a  manner  which 
leads  us  to  suspect  with  Mr.  D'Israeli,  that  bis  mind  had 
experienced  a  little  derangement,  describes  the  reception 
-of  his  literary  offerings  by  the  then  Duke  of  Portland. 

"  But  his  grace  of  the  Dutch  extraction  in  Holland  (said  to 
be  akin  to  Mynheer  Vander  B — nek)  had  a  peculiar  grace  in 
j-eceiving  my  present  of  books  and  odes,  which,  being  bundled 
up  together  with  a  letter  and  ode  upon  his  graceship,  and  car- 
ried In  by  his  porter,  I  was  bid  to  call  for  an  answer  five  years 
hence.  I  asked  the  porter,  what  he  meant  by  that  1  I  suppose, 
said  he,  four  or  five  days  hence — but  it  proved  five  or  six 
months  after,  before  I  could  get  any  answer,  though  I  had  writ 
five  or  six  letters  in  French,  with  fresh  odes  upon  his  graceship* 
and  an  account  where  I  lived,  and  what  noblemen  had  accepted 
of  my  present.  I  attended  about  the  door  three  or  four  times, 
a  Meek,  all  that  time  constantly  from  twelve  to  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  walking  under  the  fore  windows' of 
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the  parlours,  once  that  time  his  and  her  grace  came  after  dinner 
to  stare  at  me,  with  open  windows  and  shut  mouths,  but  filled 
with  fair  water,  which  they  spouted  with  so  much  dexterity  that 
they  twisted  the  water  through  their  teeth  and  mouth-skrew,  to 
flash  near  my  face,  and  yet  just  to  miss  me,  though  my  nose 
could  not  well  miss  the  natural  flavour  of  the  orange-water 
showering  so  very  near  me.  Her  grace  began  the  water  work, 
but  not  very  gracefully,  especially  for  an  English  lady  of  her 
description,  airs,  and  qualities,  to  make  a  stranger  her  spitting- 
post,  who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  offence  than  to  offer  her 
husband  some  writings. — His  grace  followed,  yet  first  stood 
looking  so  wistfully,  towards  me,  that  I  verily  thought  he  had  a 
mind  to  throw  me  a  guinea  or  two  for  all  these  indignities,  and 
two  or  three  months  then  sleeveless  waiting  upon  him — and  ac- 
cordingly I  advanced  to  address  his  grace  to  remember  the  poor 
Author ;  but,  instead  of  an  answer,  he  immediately  undams  his 
mouth,  out  fly  whole  showers  of  lymphatic  rockets,  which  had 
like  to  have  put  out  my  mortal  eyes/' 

■  Still  he  was  not  disheartened,  and  still  applied  for  his  bundle 
of  books,  which  were  returned  to  him  at  length  unopened,  with 
"  half  a  guinea  upon  top  of  the  cargo,"  and  "  with  a  desire  to 
receive  no  more ;  I  plucked  up  courage,  murmuring  within  my- 
self 

"  lu  ne  cede  mails,  sed  contra  audentior  ito." 

*  He  sarcastically  observes, 

"  As  I  was  still  jogging  on  homewards,  I  thought  that  a  great 
many  were  called  their  Graces,  not  for  any  grace  or  favour  they 
had  truly  deserved  with  God  or  man,  but  for  the  same  reason  of 
contraries,  that  the  Parca,  or  Destinies,  were  so  called,  because 
they  spared  none,  or  were  not  truly  the  Parcce,  quia  non  parce- 
bantr 

Mr.  D'Israeli  devotes  some  of  his  pages  to  the  melari- 
choly  of  Cowley,  which  he  commences  with  the  following 
sentence : — *  The  mind  of  Cowley  was  beautiful^  but  a 
querulous  tenderness  in  his  nature  breathes  hot  only 
through  his  works,  but  influenced  his  habits  and  his  views 
of  human  affairs.'  We  do  not  dispute  the  assertion  of  the 
author,  that  Cowley  had  a  beautiful  mind,  though  any 
other  epithet  more  applicable  to  intellectual  excellence 
would  have  pleased  us  better;  but  when  Mr.  D' Israeli 
talks  of  his  '  querulous  tenderness,'  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  propriety  of  the  combination,  if  '  tenderness'  be  in- 
tended to  include  kindness  or  a  soft  and  benign  tempera- 
ture of  the  affections.  For,  in  this  case,  querulousness 
is  the  very  opposite  of  tenderness  ;  as  querulousness  has 
generally  its  origin  in  peevishness,  and  denotes  an  irritable 
acerbity  of  disposition.     We  are  not,  in  general,  disposed 
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to  think  very  highly  of  the  benignity  of  those  persons  who 
are  perpetually  disposed  to  trouble  their  'friends  or  the 
world  with  their  complaints.  A  man  whose  characteristic 
is  querulousness,  is  either  dissatisfied  with  himself  or  with 
his  circumstances.  If  with  himself,  does  it  denote  any 
tenderness  in  his  nature  to  endeavour  to  communicate  his 
dissatisfaction  to  others  ?  Is  he  not  thus  likely  to  render 
himself  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  rather  than  an  object 
of  sympathy  and  respect  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  inwardly 
to  labour  to  eradicate  the  causes  of  his  own  self-dissatis- 
faction ?  If  querulousness  be  occasioned  by  circumtances, 
is  there  not  a  want  of  dignity  in  making  them  the  subject 
of  perpetual  lamentation  ?  Is  there  not  an  absence  of 
that  virtuous  endeavour,  which  Adam  Smith  wisely  recom- 
mends in  his  Moral  Sentiments,  to  raise  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  social  feelings  of  those 
around  us  ?  This  is  not  always  possible ;  but  the  attempt 
is  always  laudable,  and  certainly  indicates  a  more  benevo- 
lent state  of  sensation,  than  that  querulousness  which, 
instead  of  diffusing  complacency,  generates  ill-humour  and 
discontent.  Where  querulousness  is  not  the  effect  of 
peevishness,  it  will  usually  be  found  one  of  the  concomi- 
tants of  mortified  self-conceit,  which  is  too  much  absorbed 
in  its  own  importance  to  regard  the  harmony  which  it 
disturbs,  or  the  mirth  which  it  clouds. 

We  regret  with  Mr.  D1  Israeli  that  Cowley's  epistolary 
correspondence,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  laid  open 
some  interesting  particulars  of  his  domestic  history,  and 
which,  at  least,  would  have  thrown  some  light  on  his  cha- 
racter, was  destroyed  or  suppressed  by  Sprat.  Sprat,  it 
appears,  confessed  that  there  was  in  the  letters  of  Cowley 
.*  a  domestical  plainness  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  familiarity.' 
Sprat,  who  had  no  c  domestical  plainness''  either  in  his  life 
or  writings,  and  whose  literary  style,  like  his  ecclesiastical 
conduct,  was  nothing  but  frothy  ostentation,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  willing  that  Cowley  should  be  seen  in 
deshabille. 

Mr.  D'Israeli  quotes  a  passage  fromCowley,  in  which  he 
says  that  i  he  describes  his  feelings  at  court ;'  but  in  which 
he  appears  to  us  rather  to  indulge  in  an  effusion  of  his 
vanity  and  spleen.     It  is  as  follows  : 

*  I  saw  plainly  all  the  paint  of  that  kind  of  life,  the  nearer  I 
came  to  it — that  beauty  which  I  did  not  fall  in  love  with  when, 
for  aught  1  knew  it  was  real,  was  not  like  to  bewitch  or  entice 
me  when  I  saw  it  was  adulterate.  I  met  with  several  great 
persons  whom  I  liked  very  well,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any 
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part  of  their  greatness  was  to  be  liked  or  desired.  I  was  in  & 
crowd  of  good  company,  in  business  of  great  and  honourable 
trust ;  I  eat  at  the  best  table,  and  enjoyed  the  best  conveniences 
that  ought  to  be  desired  by  a  man  of  ray  condition  :  yet  I  could 
not  abstain  from  renewing  my  old  school-boy's  wish,  in  a  copy 
of  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

f  Well  then  !  I  now  do  plainly  see, 
This  busie  world  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree/ 

In  this  passage  it  is  remarkable  that  Cowley  shews  he 
was  proud  of  the  company  of  the  great,  while  he  endea- 
vours, at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  raise  his  own  import- 
ance, to  sink  them  in  the  scale  of  general  esteem.  Similar 
sentiments  are  often  found  in  the  letters  of  Pope;  but  in 
which  there  is  more  lurking  insincerity  and  affectation. 

Our  author  says  that  '  Cowley  was  in  truth  a  great  man^ 
and  a  greatly  injured  man.'  We  know  not  how  he  can 
justly  be  called  '  a  greatly  injured  man,'  nor  can  we  call 
to  mind  any  flagrant  injustice  which  he  ever  experienced. 
Cowley  had  certainly  rather  wavered  in  his  politics ;  and 
therefore,  he  could  not  reasonably  expect  either  the  praise 
or  the  reward  of  constancy.  The  unpropitious  reception 
of  his  comedy,  the  Cutler  of  Colman-street,  was  only  the 
common  fate  of  authorship ;  the  prosperous  issue  of  which 
is  often  dependent  on  accident  and  caprice.  Authors  are 
as  much  the  sport  of  accident,  as  generals  or  merchants, 
and  hardly  less  the  minions  of  fortune  and  the  puppets  of 
whim,  than  physicians  or  divines.  If  Cowley  was  neglect-* 
ed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  often  courted,  ot* 
affected  to  court,  the  neglect  which  he  experienced.  He, 
who  is  fond  of  indulging  his  expressions  of  indifference 
to  the  world,  has  but  little  reason  to  complain  of  the 
apathy  of  the  world  towards  himself.  He,  who  professes 
to  despise  the  great,  ought  not  to  whine  and  whimper, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  if  the  great  neither  seek  to  reward 
his  merits  nor  to  extol  his  fame.  He  who  is  solicitous  for 
patronage,  should  at  least,  be  sparing  in  his  censure  of 
those  who  have  the  means  of  bestowing  the  good  which  he 
desires. 

In  that  part  of  this  work  which  bears  the  quaint  title  of 

*  The  Pains  of  fastidious  Egotism,'  Horace  Walpole 
attracts  the  attention  of  Mr.  fi'Israeli,  and  is  made  the 
centre  of  his  remarks.  Horace  Walpole  was,  like  many 
other  persons  of  imbecile  minds,  a  strange  tissue  of  incon- 
sistency.    Whilst  he  pro/essed  to  despise  authors,*  he 

*  In  a  letter  dated  Arlington-street,  April  27,  1773,  he  writes  as  follows  * 

*  Mr.  Gough  want£  to  be  introduced  to  me !    Indeed  !     I  would  see  hiin,  *tf 

Cc  2 
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panted  for  the  praise  of  authorship.  Amongst  men  of 
rank,  he  affected  to  be  an  author  ;  and  amongst  authors, 
he  set  up  for  a  man  of  rank.  Thus  amongst  persons 
moving  at  his  own  point  of  elevation  in  the  political 
sphere,  he  laboured  to  be  distinguished  as  a  man  of  genius ; 
but  amongst  men  of  letters,  where  he  found  more  supe- 
riors than  equals,  he  judged  it  safest  to  trust  his  claim  to 
respect  to  his  fortune  and  his  rank.  According  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Johnson  on  Lord  Chesterfield,  he  was  a  wit 
amongst  lords,  but  only  a  lord  amongst  wits. 

We  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  D'Israeli  that,  if  Horace 
Walpole  ever  exhibited  any  of  the  felicities  of  literary 
exertion,  it  was  in  the  epistolary  style.  His  letters  have 
often  a  vivacity  of  remark  and  facility  of  combination, 
which  almost  indicate  the  possession  of  genius. 

We  never  heard  that  Horace  Walpole  was  famed  for  his 
liberality.  Mr.  D'Israeli  says  that  his  '  whole  spirit  was 
penury.  Egotism  is  sometimes  of  that  warm  kind  that  it 
acts  as  an  incentive  to  liberality  ;  but  the  egotism  of 
Horace  Walpole  was  of  that  chilling  temperature,  that  it 
effectually  repressed  any  attempts  of  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciple to  germinate  in  his  disposition. 

In  that  division  of  this  work,  which  is  inscribed :  i  Dis- 
appointed Genius  takes  a  fatal  Direction  by  its  Abuse,' 
we  have  Mr.  Orator  Henley  introduced  as  an  instance 
in  point.  Henley  was  one  of  those  men  whose  wit  and 
learning;  of  both  of  which  he  possessed  no  small  share, 
were  debased  by  the  unprincipled  buffoonery  of  the  moun- 
tebank. His  effrontery,  which  always  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  enabled  him  to  brow-beat  the  meek,  to  impose  upon 
the  superficial,  and  to  dazzle  the  vulgar.  He  had  sagacity 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  more  easy  to  obtain  a  subsistence 
by  making  mankind  dupes  through  their  credulity,  than  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  enlightening  their  reason  and  dissi- 
pating their  prejudices.  He  seasoned  the  lectures  which 
ne  delivered  in  his  Oratory,  with  ribaldry,  jests,  and  ab- 
surdities, which,  perhaps,  were  more  current  at  that  time 
than  the  present.     Once  when 

'  expatiating  on  the  several  sects  who  would  certainly  be  damn- 
ed, he  prayed  that  the  Dutch  might  be  imdamnid.  He  under- 
lie has  been  midwife  to  Masters ;  but  he  is  so  dull  that  he  would  onljr  be 
troublesome — and  besides,  you  know  I  shun  authors,  and  would  never  have 
been  one  myself,  if  it  obliged  me  to  keep  such  bad  company.  They  are 
always  in  earnest,  and  think  their  profession  serious,  and  dwell  upon  trifles, 
and  reverence  learning.  I  laugh  at  all  these, things,  and  write  only  to  laugh 
at  them  and  divert  myself.'  Is  not  all  this  the  mere  coxcombry  of  a  little 
but  conceited  mind  ? 
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took  to  shew  the  ancient  use  of  the  petticoat,  by  quoting  the 
Scriptures  where  the  mother  of  Samuel  is  said  to  have  made  him 
a  little  coat,  ergo  a  petticoat/ 

Among  his  other  fooleries,  he  once  affected  to  teach  the 
respectable  disciples  of  St.  Crispin  -the  most  expeditious 
method  of  making  shoes,  which  he  performed  by  holding 
up  a  boot  and  cutting  off  the  leather  T>f  the  leg. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  *  Literary  Scotchmen  and  Irish- 
men,' we  find  mention  of  Isaac  Ritson,  who,  according  to 
the  author,  c  perished  immaturely  in  this  metropolis  by 
attempting  to  exist  by  the  efforts  of  his  pen  ;'  of  McDo- 
nald, the  author  of  the  '  Tragedy  of  Vimonda,'  &c. ;  of 
Logan,  an  author  of  considerable  taste  and  eloquence ;  of 
Robert  Heron,  whose  literary  industry  was  of  the  most 
unremitting  kind,  but  not  sufficiently  fortunate  to  save 
him  from  terminating  his  existence  in  a  gaol ;  of  Charles 
M'Cormick,  the  author  of  a  '  Life  of  Burke,'  &c.  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart;  and  of  James  White, 
the  author  of  '  Letters  to  Lord  Camden  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,'  &c.  &c.  Of  Mr.  James  White,  Mr.  D'Israeli 
says, 

■  During  the  winters  of  1797  and  1798,  some  persons  noticed 
in  the  pump  room  at  Bath,  or  in  the  streets,  a  thin,  pale,  emaci- 
ated man,  with  a  wild  yet  penetrating  look — no  one  knew  the 
awful  stranger — but  his  habits  of  life  were  discovered.  He 
had  eaten  no  animal  food  for  months ;  a  cold  potatoe*  bread, 
and  water,  were  his  meal ;  unable  to  pay  his  lodging,  he  was 
known  to  sleep  for  nights  beneath  a  hay-rick, — too  proud  to  ask 
relief,  yet  once  failing  sinking  Nature  drove  him,  in  wild  agony, 
into  an  inn  at  Bath ;  yet  his  pride,  even  in  the  inn  to  which  his 
wants  had  driven  him,  refused  to  accept  the  sustenance  offered 
to  him ;  his  deranged  conduct  alarmed  the  mistress,  and,  when 
the  magistrate  placed  him  under  the  parish  officers,  his  only 
sense  was  the  indignity  he  had  incurred.  It  was  at  this  moment 
he  produced  the  "  Letters  to  Lord  Camden."  A  subscription 
was  soon  raised,  White  was  persuaded  to  receive  it  as  a  loan ; 
on  no  other  terms  would  he  accept  it.  The  struggle  of  literary 
glory,  of  honour,  and  pauperism,  did  not  last ;  he  had  pushed 
Nature  to  the  verge  of  human  existence ;  and  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  bed  at  a  public  house  near  Bath,  in  March  1799/ 

Mr.  D'Israeli's  object  in  the  present  work  appears  to 
be  to  dissuade  from  the  profession  of  authorship,  by  the 
cheerless  prospect  which  it  holds  out  of  wretchedness, 
penury  and  a  gaol.  Hardly  any  light  is  introduced  to 
brighten  the  picture.  In  the  estimate  of  the  author  of 
this  work,  wm>,  we  hope,  possesses  many  a  golden  antidote 
to  the  sufferings  which  he  seems  to  appropriate  to  ttiost  of 
the  drivers  of  the  quill,  authorship  appears  to  be  only  a 
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complex  term  for  every  diversity  of  woe.  In  the  present 
age,  when  more  persons  are  crowding  into  the  literary 
mart  than  it  can  well  support,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  both 
wise  and  good  to  endeavour  to  discourage  the  fond  antici- 
pations of  the  sanguine,  and  to  place  before  them  a  picture 
which  may  abate  presumption,  and  prevent  the  frustration 
of  hope.  The  sufferings  of  literary  men  have  probably 
more  intensity  than  those  of  other  persons,  as  their  feelings 
are  commonly  more  acute.  And  when  calamities  are 
attempted  to  be  measured,  or  the  degree  of  misery  to  be 
ascertained,  our  estimate  must  be  very  erroneous,  unless 
we  take  into  the  account  the  sensibility  of  the  sufferers. 

If  authors  have  usually  their  full  share  of  adverse  for- 
tune, and  often  more  than  what  is  the  ordinary  portion  of 
persons  in  the  common  occupations  of  life,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  authorship  and  prudence  are  seldom 
(Corresponding  terms.  Prudence  is  a  cold  calculating 
quality,  while  the  characteristic  traits  of  men  of  a  literary 
turn  are,  usually,  ardour,  impetuosity  and  zeal,  which  are 
not  very  apt  to  foresee  difficulties  nor  very  warily  to  pro- 
vide against  contingent  ills.  The  selfish  man,  the  paragon 
of  prudential  forecast,  who  is  ull  eyes,  ears,  smell,  and 
touch,  to  his  own  personal  gain  or  gratification,  looks  with 
equal  wonderment  and  contempt  on  the  occasional  or  ha- 
bitual eccentricities  of  the  man  of  genius,  which  carry  him 
far  away  from  the  stye  of  selfishness,  and  cause  him  to  be  so 
dazzled  by  beauty  of  a  higher  splendour,  and  a  brighter 
hue  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  value  of  those  crooked  prac- 
tices and  sinister  arts,  which  are  so  efficacious  in  helping  a 
man  up  the  ladder  of  worldly  advancement.  But  we  must 
not  pursue  the  subject  any  farther.  This  work  is  not 
calculated  to  leave  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  mind. 
For,  who  can  be  pleased  with  being  told  that  any  class  of 
his  fellow-creatures  is  doomed  to  experience  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  misery,  and  particularly  those  who  have,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  and  fairest  title  to  affluence  and  dis- 
tinction ? 


Art.  V.— Classical  Recreations,  interspersed  with  much 
biblical  Criticism.  By  Edmund  Henry  Barker,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     Vol.  I.  pp.  496, 

IT  has  seldom  occurred  to  us,  in  our  critical  capacity,  to 
notice  so  dull  and  so  useless  a  work  as  the  one  now  before 
us,  We  might  indeed  have  suffered  this  opinion  to  be 
gathered  from  the  strictures  we  are  about  to  make ;  but 
yexation  at  the  misnomer  of  the  title-page,  where  we  were 
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allured  by  the  word  c  Recreations,'  and  by  which  we  were 
grossly  deceived,  has  anticipated  our  sentence.  Cogit 
enim,  as  Velleius  Paterculus  exclaims,  c  excedere  propositi 
formam  operis  erumpens  animo  ac  pectore  indignation 

We  trust  that  a  modest  silence  hereafter,  will  repay  the 
present  solicitude  and  admonitions  of  the  critics ;  and  as 
this  is  yet  the  only  volume  published  of  what  Mr.  Edmund 
Henry  Barker  is  pleased  to  style  '  Classical  Recreations/ 
that  our  advice,  united  perhaps  to  a  more  general  feeling, 
may  spare  the  world  a  pack  of  garbled  notes,  Englished 
from  Hemsterhuis,  Valckenaer,  and  other  ponderous  com- 
mentators ;  and  from  a  display  of  egotism,  which  we 
certainly  never  witnessed  before,  and  of  which  a  tolerably 
fair  specimen  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  puff 
direct,  y'clept : 

4  Advertisement  of  works  projected  by  the  same  editor.' 

'  The  Commentary  on  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  with  which 
the  following  work  begins,  forms  only  a  specimen  of  the  notes 
which  I  have  collected  on  this  very  important  tract.  It  was  my 
intention  to  publish  a  little  edition  of  the  Germany  and  the 
Agricola,  from  the  text  of  Brotier,  with  all  the  notes  both  criti- 
cal and  explanatory  of  Brotier,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from 
the  Gronovian,  the  Bipontine,  and  the  Ernestine  editions,  (in- 
cluding the  observations  of  Oberlin,)  with  such  illustrations  as 
are  incidentally  given  in  the  later  publications  of  critical  works, 
and  with  such  remarks,  critical,  explanatory,  moral,  and  political, 
as  have  occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  reading :  the  work 
would  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  consult  the  convenience  of 
both  the  student  and  the  scholar:  I  may,  probably,  publish  such 
an  edition  of  these  inestimable  tracts  in  the  subsequent  year: 
in  the  mean  time,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  this 
specimen,  whether  such  an  edition  is  really  wanted,  and  whether 
I  am  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  execution  of  such  a  work/ 

*  It  is  my  intention  to  publish,  as  soon  as  the  materials  are 
collected,  and  my  papers  are  arranged  for  the  press,  an  edition 
of  Demosthenes,  containing  the  Oration  on  the  Crown,  and  the 
Philipic  and  the  Olynthiac  Orations,  with  all  the  notes  of  Taylor 
and  Reiske,  with  a  selection  of  notes  from  the  editions  of 
Mounteney  and  Stock,  as  well  as  the  Translation  of  Leland,  and 
his  Life  of  Philip,  with  such  incidental  illustrations  as  are 
scattered  throughout  the  different  productions  of  the  later 
critics,  and  with  such  original  observations  as  have  occurred  to 
me  in  the  perusal,  both  of  them,  and  of  the  work  itself:  no 
Latin  version  will  be  given,  and  all  the  original  notes,  except 
where  a  quotation  is  made  from  a  critic  who  has  written  in 
Latin,  will  be  written  in  English :  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
embellish  the  edition  with  useful  and  solid  information:  the 
present  generation  of  critical  scholars  seems  to  be  so  much 
occupied  with'  the  Greek  tragedians,  that  such  an  undertaking 
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will  not,  I  fear,   meet  with  that  encouragement  which  it  de- 
serves.* 

'  It  is  also  my  intention  to  publish  in  the  subsequent  year,  an 
edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  which  will  be  more  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  use  of  the  young  men  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  it  is  regularly  read  in  the  second  year :  no 
Latin  version  will  be  given,  and  all  doctrinal  matter  will  be 
excluded  from  the  notes,  which  will  be  merely  critical  and  ex- 
planatory ;  they  will  be  drawn  from  every  accessible  source  of 
criticism ;  and  the  student  who  aspires  to  critical  accuracy,  will 
be  presented  for  a  small  sum,  and  in  a  small  compass,  with  a 
great  mass  of  useful  information,  for  which,  he  must  have  searched 
through  various  volumes/ 

*  Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatuT 

The  work  before  us  is  an  olla-prodrida  of  quotations 
from  Gesner  and  Facciolati's  Latin  dictionaries  ;  of  criti- 
cal notes,  done  into  English,  from  Seryius  to  Professor 
Monk ;  of  citations  from  various  travellers  and  modern 
historiographers,  in  the  way,  it  is  said,  of  illustration  ;  of 
untenable  assumptions  :  and  it  is  altogether  a  noble  sam- 
ple of  that  art  to  which  the  Irish  have  given  the  happy 
and  intelligible  title  of  ''Botheration.'  ft  sets  out  with  a 
long  and  tedious  verbal  commentary  on  the  Germany  of 
Tacitus,  through  the  mire  of  which,  the  reader  will  flounder 
for  many  a  weary  page,  without  the  illumination  of  a 
single  ray  of  genius.  Even  the  errors  themselves  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  excite  any  passion  but  mirth. 

In  the  the  33d  C.  of  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  we  have 
the  following  passage  : — '  maneat,  quceso,  duretque  genii' 
bus,  si  non  amor  nostri,  at  certe  odium  sui  /  quando  ur genii- 
bus  imperii  fatis,  nihil  prcestare  fortuna  majus  potest,  quam 
hostium  discordiamS  We  are  informed  by  Brotier  that 
jffuet  preferred  vigentibus,  because  he  wrote  this  sentence 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan :  were  there  any  previous  difficulty 
we  should  conceive  that  this  arbitrary  alteration  would 
enhance  it.  Tacitus  had  too  much  penetration  not  to 
foresee  the  hollow  and  unstable  foundations  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  his  times  rested.  So  far  from  parting,  there- 
fore, with  urgentibus  for  vigentibus,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  side  with  Lipsius,  who,  with  due  regard  to  the  ductus 
liter  arum,  would  read  vergentibus.  The  image  is  purely 
classical ;  so  Lucan,  L.  I. 

' vergentibus  annis 

In  senium  - ' 

But  Mr.  Barker  would  engraft  melius  on  majus,  and  read 
urgentibus.    To  the  latter  word  we  can  have  no  strong 
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objection  as  it  makes  sense,  and  has  the  only  MSS.  autho- 
rity; but,  in  the  name  of  patience,  why  read  melius  Sf  Does 
the  context,  v.  ith  majus  in  it,  want  the  slightest  emenda- 
tion? 

In  p.  83,  Mr.  Barker  is  pleased  to  eulogize 

*  that  candid,  enlightened,  and  learned  Frenchman,  Gabriel 
Brotier,  who  devoted  his  days  and  his  nights  to  elucidate  the 
most  valuable  writer  of  antiquity,  and  to  whom  Mr.  B.  is  proud 
to  confess  his  obligations, 

'  Semper  honos,  nomenque  tuum,  laudesque  manebunt* 
This,  it  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  is  a  most  funny 
sentence,  and  a  most  recondite  and  opposite  quotation — > 
would  we  could  say  so  much  for  that  which  appears  in  the 
next  page, 

■  Ccerula  quis  stupuit  GERMANORUM  lumina  ?  flavam.' 
There  is  a  list  of  errata  appended  to  the  volume,  and 
we  assure  our  readers,  that  neither  this  nor  similar  false 
quantities  are  there  noted. 

P.  94,  i  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  in  his  Geniales  Dies.* 
Why  is  this  sentence  half  in  English,  half  in  Latin  ?  He 
is  often  cited  with  apparent  ignorance  of  his  name  Ales- 
sandro  de  Alessandri.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  lawyer.  In 
the  same  page,  the  veteran  Heyne  is  abused  without  the 
slightest  reason. 

At  p.  117,  commence  some  crude  observations  in  Eng- 
lish, entitled  '  Critical  and  explanatory  Notes  on  the 
Hippolytus  of  Euripides ;  with  Strictures  on  some  Re- 
marks of  Professor  Monk.'  And  first  of  all,  there  is  much 
ado  about  nothing  concerning  the  term  irpojuvurpia,  which 
the  latter  named  gentleman  has  well  explained  in  his  notes, 
by  the  English  word  match-makers,    lie  is,  however,  in 

*  Mr.  Barker's  humble  opinion,'  mistaken ;  he  would  give 
the  sense  of  pronuba  to  the  word.  In  the  passage,  how- 
ever, of  Hippolytus,  irpo[xvYi(rrpi»  for  pronubay  metaphori- 
cally would  be  nonsense.  The  word  is  used  decidedly  in 
the  sense  of  match-maker,  in  the  following  lines  of  Aristo- 
phanes, N*p.  41,  cited  by  Professor  Monk : 

-  £$  w^fA*  i  irpojufivtrrpi'  onroXHrS&i  xxxui; 
nri$  ps  ynpoti  *7rypt  rnv  <rw  fxrirspoe.^ 
p.  129,  the  verse 

Valckenaer  translates,  -  ut  Eleusina  viseret  veneranda 
mysteria,  hisque  adeb  visis  perficeretur?  ot  ^t^M^tvoi  nam* 
que  non  nisi  post  quinquennium  in  sacrarium  interius 
admittebantur  ad  arcana  spectanda;  turn  demum  fiebant 
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sTrcrrrxi  et  tsXsioi,*  and  this  interpretation  Professor 
Monk's  common  sense  admits.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
are  bound  to  bow  to  Mr.  Barker's  modest  sagacity,  who 
abashes  and  surprises  us  by  avowing, 

'  I  must  here  enter  my  protest  against  this  interpretation  of 
Valckenaer,  to  which  the  professor  accedes,  as  it  appears  to  me 
forced  and  unnatural ;  rsXn  pumpim  is  only  the  same  pleo- 
nasm as  appxruv  oyoq  in  v.  1161,  and  ^h>i  fapuv  in  v.  642> 
and  a  hundred  other  examples  to  which  I  could  appeal/ 

Yet  the  scholiast  on  this  passage,  whom  we  should  sus- 
pect of  being  a  little  better  acquainted  with  Greek  than 
Mr.  Barker,  does  not,  unluckily,  see  his  hendiadys ;  for 
he  expressly  disjoins,  and  separately  explains  each  term, 
(Sch.  Ed.  Mus.  T.  iv,  p.  487,)  ofyv  h  htytt  mv  0EAN. 
rsXn  is  tyiv  TEAETHN.  Indeed  it  should  be  a  general 
rule  not  to  have  recourse  to  a  pleonasm,  but  where  the 
sense  necessarily  compels  us.  An  amplification  of  sense 
is  generally  preferred  by  good  taste. 

On  v.  1173, 

*  bi  on  7Tpo$  wrap  iowevuv  r  s yyv$  to  ft,' 

'  For  my  own  part/  says  Mr.  Barker,  ■  I  entertain  no  doubt 
about  the  purity  of  the  text,  and  cannot  think  with  the  professor, 

that  "  the  suppression  of  the  verb  before  npos  wrap  was  intended 
to  pourtray,  by  its  supposed  abruptness,  the  situation  of  the 
speaker's  mind."    The  fact  is,  that  the  verb  is  implied  from 

syyog,  0n  which  doctrine,  (qu.  what  doctrine?)  I  have  largely 
expatiated  in  my  notes  on  Demosthenes,  inserted  in  the  Class. 
Journ.  Nos.  3  and  5/ 

We  thank  our  critic  for  sparing  us,  in  this  instance,  a 
repetition  of  his  doctrine,  by  which  he  no  doubt  breaks 
the  head  of  the  professor,  and  perchance  of  Priscian  to 
boot.  We  had  almost  forgot  to  observe,  that  for  the  sense 
of  the  Greek  word  *i9ra/>,  we  are  referred  to  Facciolati's 
lexicon  totius  Latrnitatis.  pp.  143,  144. 

In  the  i  critical  and  explanatory  notes  on  the  Prome- 
theus Desmotes  of  iEschylus,  with  strictures  on  the  glos- 
sary and  notes  to  Mr.  Blomfield's  edition,'  we  have  pages 
wasted  to  inform  us  that  camels  bend  the  knee,  and  this  is 
called  illustration  ! !  In  p.  156,  he  is  in  a  state  of  confu- 
sion, in  which  we  will  be  mischievous  enough  to  involve 
our  readers. 

*  V ,  94,   iictMxiofjLivoq  rov  fxvpurn 

%pQMU   <X,$\SV<TU,' 

*  ftvpicc,  nil  nisi  7rcM#  significat,  metaphora  e  fluidis  desumpta> 
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a  juu^w^?mo.  ch.  Valcken.  ad  Phcen.  1480.  D.  Heinsium  in  Lect. 
Theocrit.  p  347.  Etymol.  M.  p.  595.  5.  Gloss,  p.  108.  For 
my  part,  I  would  go  beyond  the  Greek  language  to  seek  for  its 
etymology,  rather  than  adopt  such  an  improbable  derivation  of 
the  word,  of  which  the  primary  meaning  is  ten  thousand ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  word  murz,  in  Welsh,  which  was 
either  derived  from  some  language  more  ancient  than  the  Greek 
and  the  Welsh,  or  else  itself  the  parent  of  the  Greek  term,  signi- 
fies t*Mi  thousand.' . 

From  this  learned  antiquarian  note,  we  are  led  to  in- 
dulge in  a  theory,  that  the  lads  of  Merioneth  might  possibly 
be  among  the  tvXexXsitoi  £7nxovfoi  of  Priam,  and  that  murz 
of  them  might  have  matched  pvpioi  Myrmidones  Dolopesve. 
V.  163.   4  i>vv  F  aiQspiov  xivvyp  o  raXocq 
£^0poK  EniXAPTA  ivmo^oc: 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  Mr.  Blomfield' s  Prometheus 
at  hand  ;  as  we  may  possibly  mistate  his  argument ;  but 
we  cannot  do  so  to  Mr.  Barker's,  j  Mr.  Blomfield,'  says 
the  latter  gentleman,  c  in  the  note  here,  says  that  the 
reading  of  tTc%ot,py.a,  may  be  defended,  if  we  place  a  com- 
ma after  raAa?,  and  after  sm^xpixoc,  and  cites  three  pas- 
sages where  the  word  occurs  in  a  similar  sense.'  Here  we 
might  conjecture  that  Mr.  Blomfield  intended  to  construe 
tirixjxppa,  accusatively  after  TrsTrovGa,  which  the  words  will 
assuredly  bear  out,  did  he  not  advise  a  comma  after  the 
noun.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Barker  conceives  sTnp^ap^a  to  be  the 
nominative  in  opposition  to  zya  roiXocs,  and  then  rhodo- 
montades  about  the  usage  of  nrnro^ot,  without  xaxw?  jaaAa 
or  a  case  after  it.  We  again  repeat  that  we  are  not  cer- 
tain we  do  justice  to  Mr.  Blomfield,  but  suppose  he  meant 
a»0£/»jov  xivvypot  for  the  accusative. 

In  p.  186,  we  are  favoured  with  the  following  elegant 
and  metrical  quotation  from  Horace.  Perhaps  Mr.  Barker 
prefers  citations  from  the  Delphin  ordo. 

'  Jam  autem  Scythce  laxo  meditantur  arm.' 

P.  201,  'Diogenes  the  Laertian.'  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  are  critics  who  suppose  (for  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  fact,)  that  Actzpnoq  means  c  born  at  Laerta.'  But 
as  the  point  is  yet  subjudice,  we  do  not  admire  the  assump- 
tion. 

P.  261.  The  following  morceau,  whether  we  consider 
Mr.  B.'s  proficiency  in  sense  or  metre,  is  possibly  without 
a  rival ; 
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1  Propertius  talks  of  a  potent  herb,  which  he  calls  Promethea, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  produce  antipathy  and  hatred, 
*  Invidice  sumus  ;  num  me  deus  obruit?  an  qua 
Secta  Pr&metheis  dividit  herbajugis.' 
Sumus,  Mr.  B.  most  unblushingly  gives  us  with  the  su 
long;  and  the   ablative    case    Prometheis  he  absolutely 
changes  into  a  Greek  nominative,  and  applies  it  to  herba. 
A  potent  Promethean  herb  indeed ! 

In  p.  262,  Juvenal  is  said  to  be  illustrated  where  he 
needs  no  illustration,  by  c  Customs  among  the  Russians,' 
and  by  an  c  Account  given  by  Golam  Hossein  Khan  of 
one  Nassyr  Daood  Aaly  Khan.'  Three  pages  afterwards, 
we  have  an  illustration  of  Lucretius  c  in  his  description 
of  a  Grcecian  procession  in  the  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods.'  Where  did  Mr.  Barker  discover  it  was  a  Grcecian 
procession  ?  Certainly  not  from  the  lines  of  Lucretius 
himself.  Indeed  the  whole  previous  contest  gives  the  idea 
of  an  Asiatic  procession,  and  even  interprets  certain 
Phrygian  words.  Nor  was  it  from  a  parallel  passage  we 
shall  cite  from  Virgil,  who  assuredly  had  Lucretius  in 
his  eye,  when  writing  it, 

■  qualis  Berecynthia  mater 

Invehitur  curru  Phrygias  turrita  per  urbes.' 
P.  281.  It  is,  as  we  have  demonstrated,  a  great  fault 
with  Mr.  Barker,  that  he  avoids  considering  the  context  of 
the  passages  which  he  quotes.     So  he  says, 

'  The  primary  meaning  of  mactare  is  augere.  The  word 
occurs  much  more  frequently  in  its  primary  meaning  than  many 
scholars  may  be  disposed  to  think  :  thus,  Virgil  Mu.  3.  v.  118. 
says, 

« meritos  arts  mactavit  ho?wres. — "' 

If  Mr.  B.  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  two 
succeeding  lines,  he  would  have  discovered  that  mactavit 
is  not  in  his  primary  sense  for  auxit. 

*  Sic  fatus,  meritos  aris  mactavit  honores, 
Taurum  Neptuno  ;  taurum  tibi,  pulcher  Apollo, 
Nigram  Hiemi  pecudem,  zephyris  felicibus  album/ 
Where  Heyne  properly  says  \  Honores,  docte  pro  victimis, 
quae  in  deorum  honorem  mactantur.'    But  our  patience  is 
nearly  exhausted  with  correcting  such  school-boy  absurd- 
ities. 

P.  321.  We  admire  the  exquisite  7ra/>pn<na  of  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Henry  Barker,  in  his  avowal  that  he  is  not  one  of 
those  who  will  subscribe  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  Porson.  He 
is  a  bold  man ;  but  he,  at  least,  has  the  merit  of  singu- 
larity on  his  side,  among  the  present  race  of  youthful 
Grecians. 
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*  Adus  h  TrorafMOiHri  wrrevu  dpovoiq?  Hipp.  77. 
has  long  been  the  crux  criticorum^  who  have  endeavoured 
all  that  the  probe  of  syntax,  and  lancet  of  prosody  can 
effect  in  the  cure  of  this  gangrened  member  of  the  drama. 
Our  critic  exhibits  a  plaister  of  metaphysics,  and  prescribes 
his  QccppoMov  aXXof  though  not,  as  he  says,  from  6  the 
Schools  of  Philosophy.' 

'  The  conjectural  reading  of  tjw?  is  completely  overthrown  by 
Musgrave,  who  has  justly  observed  that  Euripides  would  have 
written,  iu  that  case,  not  TroTajxiaNn,  but  ovpocvixurt  Jpo<roi?. 
The  interpretation  of  Musgrave,  which  is  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fessor [Monk]  is  indeed  intelligible,  but  the  words  of  Euripides 
will  not  admit  it,  when  they  are  carefully  examined.  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  in  the  number  of  those,  who  think  there  is  no 
corruption  in  this  passage,  and  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
conjectures  and  the  interpretations  which  have  been  given  above ; 
1  must  however  own  that  the  interpretation  of  Brunck  is  the 
most  satisfactory  among  them ;  but  is  such  a  bold  expression 
compatible  with  the  general  character  of  the  Euripidean  style, 
or  is  it  suited  to  the  passage  in  which  it  is  thus  made  to  occur  ? 
The  opinion  of  professor  Porson,  that  the  phrase  came  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy,  may  satisfy  those  who  are  never  disposed 
to  differ  from  this  wonderful  man,  but  I,  who  boldly  vindicate 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  unawed  as  I  am  by  the  authority 
of  names,  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  it  by  no  means  satisfies 
me.  The  explanation  which  I  am  going  to  submit  to  the  judg- 
ment, not  so  much  of  the  learned  as  the  sensible,'  [in  the  name 
of  common  sense  what  does  this  mean?]  'and  the  philosophical 
reader,  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas. 
the  most  certain  principle  of  criticism  which  can  be  employed 
for  the  illustration  of  language.  1.  I  must  first  observe  that 
unless  the  three  subsequent  liues 

1  o$-K  ^iJaxTov  ju,n<J*v,  aAA*  bv  rip  $\)<rn 
^       to.  <ru<ppovtiv  £i\n%tv  uq  tx  TravO'  ofxuq 

toutok  0*/>f7T£<r()aj,  roiq  kccxqhti  f  ov  Of/x*?/ 
are  to  be  referred  to  oadug,  there  will  seem  to  be  a  want  of 
connection  in  a  manner,  which  is,  I  believe,  very  unusual  with 
either  Euripides,  or  any  other  Greek  writer.  2.  7roTCc,fiu<XM 
xwnvti  tyoo-Qi;  is  merely  intended  to  signify  that  the  sanctity, 
in  which  this  meadow  was  h*ld,  and  the  reverence  for  the  spot, 
made  it  a  very  flouri^iing  meadow.  This  line  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  uiree  subsequent  lines,  which  illustrate  the 
Atowfi  or  the  reverence  for  the  spot ;  for  they  tell  to  us  that 
the  good,  that  is,  the  very  few,  were  alone  allowed  to  pluck 
flowers  in  it,  and  this  circumstance  must  assuredly  make  it  a 
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very  rich  meadow.  4.  The  words  ttotol^iockti  wrrsvti  opo<roi? 
were  suggested  by  the  association  of  ideas  from  the  previous 
mention  of  a  meadow/ 

•  Here  with  an  artful  smile,  quoth  Dick, 

Your  proofs  come  mighty  full  and  thick; 

Into  those  common  places  look, 

Which  from  great  authors  I  have  took, 

And  count  the  proofs  I  have  collected, 

To  have  my  writings  well  protected : 

These  I  lay  by  for  time  of  need, 

And  thou  may'st  at  thy  leisure  read ; 

For  standing  every  critic's  rage, 

I  safely  will  to  future  age, 

My  system,  as  a  gift  bequeath, 

Victorious  over  spite  and  death.' 

Prior's  Alma,  Canto  II. 
t\  384.  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Barker  for  the  informa- 
tion that,  vn-sp  xEpa-ov  is  very  analagous  to  our  expression 
of  over  the  hills  and  far  away,  which  is  proverbial ;  and  a 
parallel  passage  is  cited  from  Campbell's  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming ; 

'  But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land, 

Remembers,  over  hills  and  far  away  ?' 
In  p.  370  we  are  told  that  vnoipamv  is  literally  c  was  pi" 
ping  away  his  passion/  and  t  the  following  curious  fact,* 
he  tells  us,  '  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  very  sensible, 
intelligent,  and  learned  friend.'  We  cannot  resist  inserting 
this  sensible  communication,  as  we  think  after  the  dull 
path  that  we  have  led  them,  we  owe  it  to  our  readers  to 
present  them  with  something  ridiculous.  We  must  pre- 
mise, that  the  story  about  the  Gloucestershire  Clods  is  in 
illustration  of  TnfMtittt  nq  tv  oixoig.  Hipp.  Cor. 

■  The  calling  of  the  sheep  and  their  knowing  the  shepherd's 
voice,  might  be  illustrated  by  an  almost  domestic  instance  fami- 
liarly known  in  the  great  sheep-breeding  counties  of  this  king- 
dom :  in  Gloucestershire,  I  can  speak  to  it,  as  a  custom,  for  the 
shepherd  to  call  his  sheep,  and  precede  them,  to  fodder,  or  water, 
or  change  the  pasture :  the  words  they  use  in  those  countries, 
are  cup  how,  cup  how,  from  come  ho:  and  at  the  great  county-  , 
meeting  of  Gloucestershire,  at  Bristol,  about  the  mouth  of  Au- 
gust, if  I  recollect  right,  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  march  in 
procession,  two  and  two,  from  the  hall  to  the  church,  and  on 
returning,  with  a  pageant  of  Bishop  Blaise  ( who  invented  worsted 
stockings)  weavers,  wool-combers,  and  other  artisans  of  the 
cloth  manufactory  preceding,  a  man  habited  as  a  shepherd  with 
a  long  cloke,  broad-brimmed  brown  hat,  shepherd's  crook,  and 
a  swinging  great  leather  bottle  hanging  to  it,  walks  first,  everif 
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now  and  then,  turning  round,  as  to  call  on  his  sheep,  and  crying 
in  singular  and  deep  lone,  cup  how,  cup  how,  varying  his  voice, 
as  supposed  more  or  less  anxious  to  get  his  flock  on  ;  and  on  their 
wheeling  off,  on  entering  the  church,  or  hall-door,  he  affects  to 
call  them  off,  and  continues  with  some  little  variations,  the  same 
sort  of  cry  or  call.' 

We  have  marked  in  italics  some  of  the  more  prominent 
elegancies  of  language  used  by  this  '  sensible,'  '  intelli- 
gent,' *  learned,'  and  critical  grazier. 

On  another  passage  o£  the  Hippolytus  Mr.  Barker  au- 
thoritatively affirms  c  I  cannot  assent  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  professor,  and  conceive  that  my  own  is  much 
more  satisfactory.' 

Professor  Monk,  in  a  note  to  the  Hippolytus,  p.  87,  says, 
Conf.  Heraclid.  which  abbreviation  not  being  understood 
by  Mr.  Barker,  he  says, 

'  The  professor  appositely  cites  the  HeraclidES.' — P.  391. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  volume  we  find  our  critic  pro- 
voking Dr.  Vincent  and  Mr.  Barrow  to  a  correspondence ; 
both  of  whom  would  evidently  have  preferred  silence — 
and  the  latter  expressly  desires  his  letter  not  to  be  brought 
forward,  which  he  says  is  quite  unfit  for  the  public  eye.' 
But  with  Mr.  Barker's  literary  correspondence,  and  his 
adherence  or  non-adherence  to  the  requests  of  those  who 
engage  with  him  in  polemical  criticism,  we  have  no  bu- 
siness. 

And  here  we  terminate  our  labours  :  labours  which  the 
intense  dulness  and  incorrectness  of  the  remarks  now  sur- 
veyed, would  never  have  superinduced ;  had  not  a  vein  of 
arrogance  and  temerity  been  so  intimately  connected  with 
them,  that  we  thought  they  might  bear  to  some,  who  did 
not  deeply  examine  them,  the  air  of  conscious  superiority. 
The  affectation  of  criticism,  pedantry,  and  dogmatism,  are 
disagreeable  in  Bentley  and  Brunck;  they  are  intolerable 
in  Ruperti  or  Mr.  Barker. 


Art.  VI. — Says  she  to  her  Neighbour,  What?  4  Vols.  By 
an  old  fashioned  Englishman.  London,  Newman,  1812, 
price  jgl.8s. 

THE  oddity  of  the  title  of  this  novel  is  sufficient  to.  puz- 
zle the  wisest  of  the  wise;  and,  from  its  oddity,  we  were 
at  first  led  to  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  catch-traps 
which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in  this  species  of  com- 
position.    We  had  such  a  surfeit  of  this  nonsense  in  the 
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renowned  production  of ?  Thinks- I-to-my self  that  we  were 
at  first  unwilling-  to  open  the  book  ;  but  happening  con- 
trary to  our  usual  habitudes,  to  be  oppressed  one  evening 
by  a  feeling  of  ennui,  and  searching  for  some  expedient  to 
get  rid  of  such  a  morbid  guest,  we  determined  to  try  whe- 
ther we  could  save  ourselves  the  expence  of  a  gill  or  two 
of  wine  to  stimulate  our  nerves,  by  taking  up  c  Says  she 
to  her  Neighbour,  What  ?  We  proceeded  accordingly  to 
see  what  this  what  ?  is  all  about. 

It  is  a  stale  observation,  that  there  are  very  few  books, 
let  them  be  ever  so  stupid,  in  which  something  may  not 
be  found  either  to  amuse  or  to  instruct ;  and  that  there  are 
none  so  good,  in  which  some  blemishes  may  not  be  descried, 
or  some  dull  or  flat  passages  discovered. 

Having  been  much  sickened  and  incommoded  by  the 
mawkish  and  tiresome  slang  of  Thinks- I-to- My  self,  we 
began  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  Says  she  to  her  Neighbour, 
What?  with  much  of  that  kind  of  grumbling,  to  which  a 
person  is  subject  who  performs  a  task  upon  compulsion. 
We  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far,  before  we  drew  our 
chair  nearer  to  the  table ;  and  soon  found  that  we  had  be- 
gun an  agreeable  chronicle  of  an  old  English  family,  of 
which  the  present  baronet  has  favoured  us  with  the  history 
of  the  last  four  generations.  The  representative  of  this 
venerable  stock  assures  us  that  it  still  puts  forth  green 
branches,  as  he  has  already  had  a  son  and  daughter  born 
unto  him  by  his  lawful  wife. 

After  having  proceeded  regularly  through  these  closely 
printed  volumes,  we  are  now  able  to  inform  our  readers 
that  they  are  by  no  means  void  of  amusement  or  instruc- 
tion. Our  only  difficulty  is  how  to  give  our  readers  a  just 
idea  of  the  history  of  the  respectable  family  of  the  Sedge- 
woods,  the  chronicle  embracing  the  history  of  the  great 
grandfather,  the  great  uncle,  the  grandfather,  the  father, 
and  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  worthy  aunts  of  so  many 
generations.  We  not  only  have  many  valuable  and  useful 
remarks  in  this  chronicle,  but  many  excellent  and  naturally 
drawn  characters,  which  are  agreeably  interwoven  into  the 
domestic  history  of  Sir  Theodore  Sedge  wood.  Amongst 
the  first  of  these  that  arrest  our  attention,  and  awaken  an 
interest,  are  the  Lady  Caroline  Ingleby,  and  Major  Sedge- 
Wood,  the  grand-mother  and  grand-father  of  the  hero,  and 
author  of  the  present  work.     This  grandfather,  and  the 

frandfather  before  him,  we  must  own  are  two  worthy, 
onest,  and  respectable  gentlemen  as  ever  graced  an  Eng- 
lish quorum  ;  and  very  much  after  the  cut  and  fashion  of 
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Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.     The  story  of  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  Baronet  is  very  well  worth  the  attention  of 
those  respectable  personages  who  are  not  gifted  with  quite 
so  much  patience  as  might  be  wished ;  for  many  are  the 
buffets  of  fortune  which  this  good  gentleman  endures,  and 
various  the  crossings  and  twistings  of  love,  which  he  has 
to  encounter,  and  which  nothing  can  repay  but  the  con- 
stancy of  the  Lady  Caroline  Ingleby,  who  suffers  confine- 
ment, distraction,  and  all  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  which  a 
Thard-hearted  father  can  inflict.     The  lover  of  this  lovely 
lady  faces  with  magnanimity  the  horrors  of  war,  wounds, 
and  captivity  amongst  the   Tartars ;  and  after  the  most 
dreadful  sufferings,  he  returns,  apparently  a  beggar,  to 
the  *  hall  of  his  fathers.'     He  however  receives  the  re- 
ward of  his  valour  and  patience,  by  finding  his  early  and 
only  love  as  much  attached  to  hira  at  the  age  of  forty  as 
she  was  at  that  of  eighteen.     The  progeny  of  this  constant 
couple  are  a  son  and  daughter.     The  father  of  our  hero, 
who  favours  us  with  this  chronicle,  is  one  of  those  worthies 
who  are  to  bq  found  in  the  world  only  now  and  then. 
But,  good  as  he  is,  he  verifies  the  words  of  our  inimitable 
bard —  that  c  be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow, 
thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.'     This  worthy  gentleman's 
domestic  happiness  is  broken  by  the  death,  of  his  wife,  a 
most  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  who  loses  her  life  by 
taking  cold  after  a  lying-in.     This  cold  was  occasioned  in 
the  good  old  fashioned  way,  by  the  lady  going  into  a  damp 
church  to  return  thanks  for  her  recovery ;  and  this  she  was 
induced  to  do  sooner  than  she  had  intended,  merely  to  stop 
the  malicious  tongues  of  her  gossiping  neighbours,  who 
amused  themselves  by  circulating  an  infamous  and  scan- 
dalous report  against  the  fidelity  of  her  worthy  spouse. 
For  as  she  had  not  hitherto  made  her  appearance  at  church 
since  her  confinement,  this  circumstance  was  brought  for- 
ward as  a  convincing  proof  of  the  poor  lady's  breaking  her 
heart  from  jealousy  and  disappointment  at  the  unhandsome 
treatment  of  her  husband.     To  vindicate  his  character, 
and  convince  her  neighbours  of  their  error,  this  pious  lady 
makes  her  appearance  in  the  humid  and  chilly  sanctuary, 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  recovering  her  strength  in 
her  warm  dressing-room.     She  accordingly  catches  a  cold 
and  dies. 

On  the  dangerous  passion  for  gossiping  and  calumny, 
hangs  the  chief  interest  of  the  present  tale ;  and  the  au- 
thor produces  more  than  one  instance  in  his  own  worthy 
family,  where  their  feelings  have  been  lacerated,  and  their 
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peace  broken,,  by  'Says  she  to  her  Neighbour,  What? 
He  endeavours  therefore  to  expose  the  mischievous  effects 
which  this  passion  for  spiteful  tittle-tattle  and  gossiping  to 
our  neighbours,  and  the  happy  knack  which  neighbours 
have  of  never  suffering  a  tale  to  lose  by  repetition,  often 
bring  upon  individuals. 

The  spirit  of  calumny,  when  it  commences  its  warfare 
on  any  individuals  or  families,  is  apt  to  make  such  de- 
structive inroads  on  their  peace  and  happiness,  and  this 
wide-wasting  fiend,  moreover,  is  apt  to  find  such  zealous 
auxiliaries  in  the  ill-nature  and  malevolence  of  too  large 
a  portion  of  society,  that  we  feel  indignant  whenever  we 
see  a  party  of  Tittle-Tattles,  whether  in  breeches  or  petti- 
coats, collected  for  the  purpose  of  distorting  the  words 
and  actions  of  their  neighbours,  to  suit  their  own  uncha- 
ritable purposes.  They  realize  the  fable  of  the  boys  and 
the  frogs  at  every  one  of  their  sittings ;  for,  what  is  sport 
to  them,  is  death  to  many  poor  unfortunates  against  whom 
their  venom  is  nurtured  by  envy  and  malice,  and  ef- 
fused in  misrepresentations  and  lies.  At  these  coteries  of 
scandal,  the  following  lines  of  Iago  should  be  placed  over 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  room  where  they  hold  their 
courts  for  murdering  characters,  and  accounting  in  their 
own  peculiar  way  for  the  actions  of  their  neighbours. 

*  Good  name  in 
Man  and  woman  *  *  *  is  the  immediate 
Jewel  of  their  souls.    *  *  *  *  *    But  he 
That  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.' 
In  many  the  odious  habit  of  calumny  originates  in  the 
hope   of  making  themselves  vastly  agreeable,  of  being 
called  pleasant  people,  and  of  having  the  credit  of  know- 
ing every  body  and  every  thing  that  is  going  forward. — 
How  often  do  we  hear  oh  !  do  ask  Mr.  so-and-so,  for  he 
is  the  life  and  soul  of  every  party  he  goes  into.    He  knows 
every  thing,  and  will  not  fail  to  tell  us  the  reason  why  my 

Lady left  town  so  suddenly,  and  where  she  is  gone 

without  my  Lord Besides,  he  is  so  full  of  anecdote  ; 

Oh!  do  let  us  call  on  Lady  Betty,  for  I  want  to  know 
what  is  become  of  her  neighbours.  There  are  strange  re- 
ports about  them  ;  and  we  shall  be  certain  of  hearing  all 
about  it  from  her  ladyship. 

Says  she  to  her  Neighbour,  What  ?  holds  up  these  prat" 
tling  malignants  to  merited  contempt ;  and  we  hope  that 
our  fair  friends  will  not  fail  to  profit  by  what  she  says  to 
her  neighbour,  and  avoid  the  pernicious  pleasure  of  what 
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is  called  cutting  up.  [  Independently  of  the  subject  of  ca- 
lumny, on  which  the  interest  of  the  piece  chiefly  turns, 
there  are  many  useful  admonitions  on  other  topics.  We 
shall  extract  the  following,  as  we  hope  it  may  serve  for  a 
good  lesson  to  our  fair  artists,  who  sadly  mistake  the  style 
of  performance  proper  for  modest  females. 

c  Though  I  spoke  of  painting  in  general,  as  a  charming  study 
for  your  sex,  I  did  not  speak  of  the  labours  of  the  historic  muse 
in  particular ;  there  is  a  line  to  be  drawn  in  this,  as  in  ail  other 
cases :  when  I  see  one  of  your  sex  tending  the  sick-bed  of  her 
parent  or  friend,  or  even  feeding  him  and  shaking  his  pillows,  I 
say  she  is  properly  and  amiably  employed  ;  but  if  1  saw  the 
same  hands  employed  in  amputating  his  limb,  or  reducing  his 
fracture,  I  should  shrink  from  the  sight,  whatever  might  be  the 
skill  and  address  of  the  fair  practitioner.'  Oh  horrible,  my 
lord,  how  came  you  by  such  a  beastly  idea?  you  certainly  did 
not  rind  that  in  the  regions  of  Parnassus?' 

*  No ;  but  I  picked  it  up  in  the  dwelling  of  common  sense,  a 
place  poets  frequently  visit,  though  they  may  not  often  reside 
there ;  and  I  will  maintain  that  the  beastliness  of  the  thing  (a 
term  I  should  certainly  think  too  strong  in  either  case)  is  not 
comparable  to  that  of  seeing  a  young  woman  drawing  the  naked 
figure  from  a  full-grown  woman,  under  the  direction  of  a  man, 
whose  province  it  is  to  point  out  and  vary  the  attitudes  and 
beauties  of  the  model;  heouse,  in  one  case,  a  work  of  bene- 
volence and  utility  is  actually  performed,  of  acknowledged  con- 
sequence, in  the  other,  maimers  are  introduced,  customs  re- 
versed, and  the  finer  feelings  of  the  sex  violated,  on  the  very 
distant  chance,  the  paradoxical  possibility,  of  a  woman  making 
an  historical  painter.' 

'  Paradoxical !  my  lord,  you  forget  Angelica  Kauffman.'-— 
"  No  ;  I  remember  her — she  had  great  taste,  great  talents  too; 
but  all  her  men  are  women ;  from  which  I  infer,  that  she  con- 
fined her  studies  to  her  own  sex  ;  and  I  forgive  the  error  of  the 
painter,  for  the  more  amiable  timidity  of  the  woman.  But  one 
Angelica  makes  poor  amends  for  a  race  of  daubing  Misses,  who, 
professing  themselves  to  be  her  disciples,  lose  the  talents  they 
might  really  render  efficient,  if  applied  to  miniature,  fruit, 
flowers,  or  even  landscape  painting." 

'  But  surely,  my  lord,  you  will  not  contend  so  far  on  the  side 
of  vulgar  prejudice,  as  to  contemn  the  innocence  of  the  pursuit. 
You  cannot  call  a  woman  immodest,  for  examining  one  produc- 
tion of  nature  any  more  than  another  ;  an  animal  or  vegetable 
production,  a  man  or  a  tree,  a  girl  or  a  rose,  are  alike  objects  of 
admiration  to  the  enlightened  and  investigating  mind,  the  vivid 
and  awakened  imagination/  "True ;  but  they  are  not  objects  of 
only  equal  interest  to  any  being,  till  it  is  become  entirely  intellec- 
tual, or  habitually  abstracted ;  an  artist  may,  and  does,  become 
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the  last ;  but  with  all  my  respect  for  the  fair,  I  fear  that  the  fe- 
male pupil  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  first ;  but  allowing  her  to 
be  as  much  of  an  angel  as  may  suit  her  own  convenience,  yet  her 
conduct  holds  out  an  example  that  never  can  accord  with  my 
ideas  of  propriety ;  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  quote  the  Bible, 
1  would  say,  "  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  ex- 
pedient :"  the  ladies  who  do  these  things  are  innocent,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  doubtless  very  chaste,  (so 
shall  they  remain  for  me,)  but  how  far  they  are  modest  is 
another  affair/'  -  '  Fie,  my  lord  !  I  am  sure  I  know  several  who 
are — but  what  do  you  mean  by  modesty  V 

1 1  mean  that  intuitive  delicacy,  heightened  by  education  and 
habit,  which  leads  the  truly  feminine  to  shrink  not  only  from 
guilt,  but  its  faintest  shadow,  and  to  tremble  at  every  species  of 
sexual  allusion,  by  a  sense^of  impropriety  more  subtle  than  rea- 
son, more  rapid  than  reflection,  more  animated  tlian  prudence, 
yet  combining  the  essence  of  them  all;  in  short,  it  is  to  the 
mind  what  your  veil  is  to  your  face,  a  thing  many  people  con- 
ceive you  could  do  without,  because  you  have  a  handsome  set 
of  features  under  it,  and  which  the  purblind  condemn,  because 
they  cannot  see  through  it,  but  which  e\eryjiner  eye  delights  in, 
as  the  medium  which  adds  loveliness  to  beauty,  and  softness  to 
brilliance.  In  fact,  this  bewitching  charm  has  so  meliorating  a 
power,  that  I  can  assure  you,  I  know  many  men  who  Mould  pre- 
fer a  woman  who  kept  her  veil,  after  she  had  lost  her  chastity, 
to  one  who  retained  her  innocence,  but  had  read  away,  talked 
away,  or  painted  away  all  pretensions  to  this  spell-binding  veil/ 

*  But  is  that  possible,  Lord  Byreland  !' 

*'  Look  at  that  pretty  amateur,  not  seventeen,  I  dare  say,  who 
is  examining  the  sea-nymph,  painted  by  another  amateur ;  she 
has  made  that  young  officer  blush,  you  perceive ;  now  can  you 
conceive  that  this  fair  girl  wears  such  a  veil  as  Adelaide  At- 
wood's  purer  mind  would  exhibit  in  a  moment  like  this  ]" 


Art.  VII. — Clavis  Calendaria;  or,  a  compendious  Ana* 
lysis  of  the  Calendar  ;  illustrated  with  Ecclesiastical,  His* 
torical,  and  Classical  Anecdotes.  By  John  Brady. 
London,  Longman,  1812,  2  Vols.  Svo. 

THE  Calendar,  considered  as  the  artificial  division  of 
the  year  under  its  various  civil  and  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments, with  the  numerous  subjects  of  grateful,  joyful,  or 
penitential  commemoration,  with  a  great  multiplicity  of 
associated  topics  of  historical  research,  furnishes  copious 
matter  for  the  elucidation  of  the  antiquary,  and  for  the 
general  gratification  of  the  curious.     In  such  a  perform- 
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ance  there  is  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  various  ta- 
Jents ;  and  particularly  for  those  of  the  etymologist,  the 
historian,  and  divine.  The  origin  of  many  customs  is'per- 
petuated  in  their  names,  in  the  explanation  of  which  the 
most  able  etymologist  will  be  found  the  most  accurate  an- 
tiquarian. 

The  genius  of  superstition,  though  often  gloomy  and 
sullen,  is  yet  sometimes  the  origin  of  festivities,  which  are 
accommodated  to  the  social  nature  of  man,  and  which  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  friendly  intercourse  or  convivial  mirth, 
long  after  the  causes,  in  which  they  originated,  have  ceased 
to  be  remembered.  But  the  learning  which  traces  these 
things  to  their  source,  and  removes  the  obscurations  which 
time  has  drawn  over  events  long  past,  has  a  tendency  both 
to  instruct  and  to  amuse.  It  assists  in  developing  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  changes  in  the  modes  of 
thought,  in  the  complexion  of  individual  and  of  public 
opinion,  and  brings  to  light  traits  of  ancient  manners  and 
sports,  which  k  is  pleasing  to  contrast  with  those  of  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Brady  has  chosen  a  subject  for  his  pen  which  natu- 
rally involves  a  great  multiplicity  of  details,  and  in  the 
development  of  which,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  displayed 
a  commendable  share  of  industry  in  the  materials  which 
he  has  amassed,  and  of  taste  and  judgment  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  disposed  them  in  his  work.  He  has  thus 
formed  an  entertaing  miscellany,  which  he  who  reads,  will 
know  more  of  the  year  than  he  did  before.  The  English 
Calendar  has  various  points  of  contact  with  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  temporal  and  spiritual,  secular  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal, of  pagan  and  of  popish  Rome,  and  on  many  occasions, 
it  branches  out  so  far  as  to  touch  some  of  the  points  of 
Judaism,  or  takes  in  many  of  the  pious  associations  in  the 
northern  mythology.  Our  calendar,  like  our  laws  or  our 
religion,  is  of  a  very  mixed  origin  ;  and  is,  indeed,  a  com- 
pound which,  when  separated  into  all  its  individual  ingre- 
dients, will  shew  the  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  blend 
very  dissimilar  things  into  one  mass ;  and,  under  the  po- 
tent spell  of  custom,  or  the  awful  influenceof  religious  im- 
pressions, to  amalgamate  contraries,  and  to  convert  discord 
into  harmony.  In  many  cases,  Heathen  feasts  have  been 
transformed  into  Christian  solemnities,  or  Christian  so- 
lemnities have  been  accommodated  to  Heathen  feasts. 

We  will  extract  a  few  passages  as  specimens  of  the 
Clavig  Calendaria  before  us.  Under  the  head  '  Novem- 
ber,' vol.  L  p.  85,  the  author  remarks  that 
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'  this  month  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Wint  monat,  to  wit,  wind 
month ;'  *  *  *  and  that  *  it  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
Blot  monatk,  to  denote  that  it  was  usual  at  that  season  to 
slaughter  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  &c.  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  artificial  pasturage,  drying  of  grass  into  hay,  and  other 
important  circumstances  in  agricultural  pursuits  having  been 
then  unknown.  The  stock  of  salted  meat  then  prepared  was  to 
last  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  until  vegetation 
again  became  sufficiently  forward  to  enable  them  to  resume  the 
use  of  fresh  provisions ;  and  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  vast 
extent  to  which  the  opulent  provided  themselves  and  their  re- 
tainers by  the  larder  of  the  elder  Spencer  in  1327,  which,  so 
late  as  in  the  month  of  May,  contained  "  the  carcasses  of  eighty 
salted  beeves,  five  hundred  bacons,  and  six  hundred  muttons, 
mere  reliques  of  his  winter  provisions."' 

'  The  custom  of  salting  meat  for  winter  consumption  was 
universal  in  this  islaud,  and,  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the 
continent  of  Europe;  in  Scotland  it  was  generally  in  use  within 
the  memory  of  man,  and  is  still  practised  in  the  Highlands  ;  we 
have  yet  our  Martlemasa  and  Martinmass  beef,  or  beef  cured 
about  the  festival  of  St.  Martin,  on  the  11th  of  this  Blot  monath. 
And  the  Spanish  proverbs  of  "  his  Martinmass  will  come  as  it 
does  to  every  hog,"  and  "  his  Martinmass  is  coming,  when  we 
shall  be  all  hogs  alike,"  that  is,  meet  the  same  fate,  emphati- 
cally allude  to  the  slaughter  of  swine  at  that  period.  To  the 
change  from  the  use  of  salted  to  that  of  fresh  meat,  joined  to 
the  advantage  of  the  vegetable  productions  now  common 
throughout  the  year,  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  the  almost 
total  extirpation  of  the  leprosy,  which  formerly  made  such 
havoc  among  mankind.' 

The  general  use  of  linen  instead  of  woollen  next  the 
skin,  has  probably  also,  by  making  a  large  addition  to  the 
common  stock  of  cleanliness,  been  very  efficacious  in  the 
diminution  of  cutaneous  diseases. 

Amongst  the  customs  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this 
country  during  the  season  of  Lent,  was  the  following : — 
j?  An  officer  denominated  the  King's  Cock  Crower,  crowed 
the  hour  each  night,  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace, 
instead  of  proclaiming  it  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  watch- 
men.' This  absurd  ceremony  did  not  fall  into  disuse  till 
the  reign  of  George  the  First. 

The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  was  formerly 
'  known  by  the  name  of  Care  or  Carling  Sunday,'  *  signi- 
fying a  day  of  especial  care  or  devotional  attention,'  was  for- 
merly associated  with  a  variety  of  superstitious  observances. 
f  Among  other  of  the  old  ceremonies,  soft  beans  were  distri- 
buted as  a  kind  of  dolet  to  denote  this  season  of  grief,  a  custom, 
jjo  doubt,  derived  from  Pagan  Rome;  offerings  of  that  species 
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of  pulse  having  been  deemed  by  the  heathens  peculiarly  propi- 
tious in  appeasing  the  ghosts  of  the  departed/ 

'The  custom  of  eating  tansy-puddings  and  cakes  at 
Easter,  was  confined  to  some  few  places  distant  from  the  metro- 
polis, was  introduced  by  the  Monks,  whereby,  symbolically,  to 
keep  in  remembrance  the  bitter  herbs  in  use  among  the  Jews  at 
this  season,  though,  at  the  same  time,  bacon  was  always  part 
of  the  Easter  fare,  to  denote  a  contempt  of  Judaism.  The 
Jews,  however,  themselves  long  since  contrived  to  diminish  the 
bitter  flavour  of  the  tansy  by  making  it  a  pickle  for  their  paschal 
Iamb,  from  whence  we  borrowed  the  custom  of  taking  mint 
and  sugar  as  a  general  sauce  for  that  description  of  food.' 

Under  the  head  of  May  Day,  Mr.  Brady  remarks  the 
custom  of  celebrating  the  return  of  spring,  when  the 
animal  world,  like  the  vegetable,  seems  to  recover  from 
the  quiescence  and  torpor  produced  by  the  cold  of  winter, 
aud  when  the  mind  of  man,  in  particular,  delighted  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  fresh  foliage,  the  opening  flowers, 
and  the  signs  of  renovated  life  which  nature  presents, 
seems  instinctively  to  feel  the  transport  of  joy.  The  festi- 
vities of  the  May-pole,  coming  probably  by  legitimate 
descent  from  the  Roman  Floralia,  were 
1  once  general  in  this  country.  Even  the  priests,  joining  with 
the  people,  used  to  go  in  procession  to  some  adjoining  wood  on 
the  May  morning,  and  return  in  triumph  with  the  much-prized 
pole  adorned  with  boughs  and  other  tokens  of  the  spring 
season.  And  our  monarchs  themselves  bending  to  the  usages 
of  the  times,  used  to  make  parties  of  pleasure  called  Mayings, 
even  to  so  late  a  period  of  our  history  as'  (that  of)  'Henry 
the  Eighth,  who  assembled  his  whole  court  upon  one  of  these 
festive  occasions  at  Shooter's  Hill.  These  mayings  are  still 
practised  in  the  west  and  north  of  England.  The  may-pole, 
once  fixed,  remained  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  resorted 
to  at  all  other  seasons  of  festivity  as  well  as  during  May.  Some 
made  of  a  more  durable  nature,  even  remained  for  years;  being 
merely  fresh  ornamented,  instead  of  being  removed,  as  was  the 
common  practice.  The  last  May -pole  in  London  was  taken 
down  in  1717  and  conveyed  to  Wanstead  in  Essex,  where  it  was 
fixed  in  the  park  for  the  support  of  an  immensely  large  telescope. 
Its  original  height  was  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  its  station  on  the  east  side  of  Somer- 
set House,  where  the  new  church  now  stands.  Pope  thus  per- 
petuates its  remembrance : 

"  Amidst  the  area  wide  they  took  their  stand 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  overlooks  the  Strand"'  • 
The  difficulty  of  converting  the  Pagans  to  Christianity 
was,  in  some  degree,  lessened  by  suffering  them  to  retain 
their  favourite  festivals  under  other  names.     The  author 
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justly  remarks  that  the  accustomed  perambulations,  See. 
in  Rogation  week  have  a  close  affinity  to  the  Roman  Ter- 
tninalia. 

'  Before  the  reformation,  the  processions  in  this  week  were 
observed  with  every  external  mark  of  devotion;  the  cross  was 
borne  about  in  solemn  pomp,  to  which  the  people  bowed  the 
ready  knee  ;  with  other  rites  considered  of  too  superstitious  a 
nature  to  warrant  their  continuance ;  hence  the  week  was  also 
denominated  Cross  Week,  a  name  it  yet  retains  on  the  Conti- 
nent/ 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  miscellaneous  in- 
formation which  is  brought  under  the  article  of  *  Christ- 
mas Day :' 

i  Drinking  parties  were  called  wassels  or  wassalins,  and  their 
jovial  partakers,  wassalers,  which  latter  the  poor  who  go  about 
soliciting  money  in  Sussex,    &c.  style  themselves ;  and    their 
occupation  of  the  day  wassalings.     Watsail  is  a  term  still  ap- 
plied to  the  drinking  songs,  which,  in  cyder  countries,  are  sung 
on  the  eve  of  Epiphany,  when  libations  are  poured  out  of  the 
apple-trees,  by  our  country  swains,  to  procure  a  fruitful  season; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  practice,  as  well  as 
others  of  like  tendency  which  are  yet  preserved,  is  a  remnant  of 
heathen  superstition,  originating  from  the  sacrifices  to  Pomona, 
who  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  orchards 
and  fruit  trees.     The  Saxons  were   remarkable  for  immoderate 
drinking,   and  jvhen   intoxicated  with  their  favourite  ale,  were 
guilty  of  the  most  outrageous  violences.     Dunstan  endeavoured 
to  check  this  vicious  habit,  but  durst  not  totally  obstruct  their 
much  loved  intemperance  :  he  introduced,  therefore,  an  ingeni- 
ous custom  of  marking  or  PEGGING  their  cups  at  certain  dis- 
tances, to  prevent   one   man  taking  a  greater  draught  than  his 
companions,  which  for  a  time  lessened  the  evil,  though  it  proved 
in  the  end  productive  of  much  greater  excesses  than  were  before 
indulged  in  :  prior  to  that  regulation,  some  of  their  parties  used 
to  avoid  drinking  to  intoxication,  but  when  they  were  obliged  to 
drink  to  the  pegs,  they  no  longer  had  a  choice,  but  were  gene- 
rally the  sooner   overcome ;  for,  refining  upon  Dunstan's  plan, 
each  was  obliged  t©  drink  precisely  to  a  pin,  whether  he  could 
sustain  a  quantity  of  liquor  equal  to  others  or  not ;  and  to  that 
end  it  became  a  rule  that  whether  they  exceeded  or  fell  short  of 
the  prescribed  bumper,  they  Mere  alike  compelled  to  drink  again 
until  they  reached  the  next  mark.     In  the  year  1102,  the  priests, 
who  had  not  been  backward    in  joining  and  encouraging  these 
drunken  assemblies,  were  ordered  to  avoid  such  abominations,  and 
wholly  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  "drinking  to  pegs." 
Some  of  these  peg  or  pin  cups  or  bowls,  and   pin  or  peg 
tankards  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the   cabinets  of  antiquaries  ; 
and  we  are  to  trace  frpm  their  use,  seme  common  terms  yet 
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current  among  us.  When  a  person  is  much  elated,  we  say  he  is 
"  IN  A  merry  pin,"  which  no  doubt  originally  meant,  he  had 
reached  that  war  A;  which  .had  deprived  him  of  his  usual  sedate- 
ness  and  sobriety  :  we  talk  of  taking  a  man  "  A  peg  lower/' 
when  we  imply  we  shall  check  him  in  any  forwardness,  a  saying 
which  originated  from  a  regulation  that  deprived  all  those  of 
their  turn  of  drinking,  or  of  their  peg,  who  had  become  trou- 
blesome in  their  liquor :  from  the  like  rule  of  society  came  also 
the  expression  of  "  he  is  A  peg  too  low,"  i.  e.  he  has  been 
restrained  too  far,  when  we  say  that  a  person  is  not  in  equal 
spirits  with  his  company ;  while  we  also  remark  of  an  indivi- 
dual that  he  is  getting  on  "  peg  by  peg/  or  in  other  words, 
he  is  taking  greater  freedoms  than  he  ought  to  do,  which  for- 
merly meant,  he  was  either  drinking  out  of  his  turn,  or  contrary 
to  express  regulation,  did  not  confine  himself  to  his  proper  por- 
tion, or  peg,  but  drank  on  to  the  next,  thereby  taking  a  double 
quantity.' 

Mr.  Brady  has  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  re- 
specting the  clusters  of  saints  which  still  have  their  ap- 
propriate stations  in  our  protestant  calendar,  though  the 
homage  which  we  pay  them  is  but  a  very  scanty  remnant 
of  that  which  they  formerly  received,  fiut  some  few  of 
them  are  still  a  source  of  festivity  or  merriment,  particu- 
larly good  St.  Michael,  whose  legend  is  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  flavour  of  goose,  and  the  saying  is  so  true  that 
it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  he  who  eats  goose  on  St. 
MichaeFs  day,  will  not  want  money  all  the  year  round. 
This  is  a  very  comfortable  reflection  in  these  times,  to 
those  who  are  then  so  happy  as  to  have  a  slice  of  this  sa- 
voury bird. 

Mr.  Brady  would  have  added  to  the  value  of  his  work 
if  he  had  noted  his  authorities  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 


Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  Joan  oVArc:  or,  Du  Lys,  com- 
monly called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  chiefly  from  the 
French  of  the  Abbe  Langlet  du  Fresnoy ;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix and  Notes.  Bz/  Geo.  Ann  Graves.  Longman, 
1812,  Svo. 

AS  this  little  book  pretends  to  something  more  than  a 
mere  translation,  it  becomes  our  duty  briefly  to  notice  it ; 
and  a  very  brief  notice  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  it.  The 
world  is,  we  believe,  pretty  well  agreed  at  present  as  to 
the  real  character  of  the  extraordinary  person  whose  life 
and  exploits  are  here  presented  to  us ;  that  she  |5  brought 
with  her'  neither  '  blasts  from  hell,  nor  airs  from  heaven/ 
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was  neither  angel  nor  devil,  saint  nor  sorceress,  but  sim- 
ply one  of  those  rare  and  wonderful  instances  which  his- 
tory sometimes  affords  of  great  enthusiasm  aided  by  great 
natural  genius,  and  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times,  producing  effects  so  astonishing  as  to  bear  the 
prima  facie  impress  of  miraculous. 

Such  a  character,  properly  developed,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  for  human  contemplation  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  But  unfortunately  the  meagre  in- 
anity of  all  contemporary  historians,  and  the  intentional 
mystery  with  which  it  was  the  policy  both  of  the  French 
and  English  government,  for  \ety  different  but  obvious 
reasons  to  involve  every  thing  relating  to  this  extraor- 
dinary woman,  have  left  so  much  to  fancy  and  conjecture 
as  to  her  early  history,  her  connexions,  the  motives  by 
which  she  was  actuated,  and  the  degrees  by  which  her 
progress  was  accomplished,  that  the  history  of  Joan  of 
Arc  will  never  repay  the  inquisitive,  nor  satisfy  the  reflect- 
ing, mind.  It  is  probable  that  all  that  can  ever  be  done 
for  it  has  already  been  done  by  the  investigations  of  the 
curious,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  contains,  we  have 
no  doubt,  a  tolerably  faithful  abstract ;  but,  while  there  is 
room  enough  left  for  such  sentences  as  the  following,  we 
must  suppose  that  wide  indeed  is  the  vacuum  to  be  sup- 
plied in  the  genuine  annals  of  the  Pucelle  d'Orleans. 

'  How  deep  in  the  bosom  of  pity  sink  calamitous  details,  when 
fancy  ever  glowing  embodies  every  scene,  and  brings  it  home 
in  tincture  dark  as  the  reality  !  a  country's  multiplied  wrongs, 
together  with  the  king's  degraded  state,  took  entire  possession 
of  the  feeling  and  noble  mind  of  Joan,  accompanied  her  in  so- 
litude, mingled  in  social  discourse  was>(with?)  the  dream  of  the 
day  and  the  vision  of  the  night.  It  is  only  for  kindred  minds 
to  imagine  the  various  sensations  of  her's,  during  a  period  of 
five  or  six  years'  contemplation  on  this  momentous  subject ;  how 
often  might  her  busy  fancy  have  revolved  the  monkish  or  the 
holier  legends  of  Deborah,  of  David  and  Goliath,  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  till  she  already  imagined  herself  the  sacred  champion 
of  her  country  ;  it  is  true,  the  sacred  volume  was  then  closed  to 
the  poor,  almost  to  the  rich,  yet  such  portions  were  the  most 
likely  to  be  narrated,  while  sublimer  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
slumbered  in  monastic  oblivion.  Embracing  literally,  though 
unconsciously,  the  solemn  assurance  of  our  Saviour,  what  she 
fervently  wished  and  prayed  for,  she  expected  would  come  to 
pass ;  a  belief  which,  doubtless,  turned  every  after  occurrence 
into  food  for  its  own  subsistence.' — P.  34. 

This  is  writing  history  at  very  little  expence ;  but  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  above  tirade  be  Mr.  Graves,  or  the 
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Abbe  Langlet,  (a  fact  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining) the  style  in  which  it  is  written  deserves  some  no- 
tice ;  for,  sickening-  as  it  would  be  even  from  the  Minerva 
press,  it  is  absolutely  intolerable  as  the  language  of  sober 
truth  and  reality.  Mr.  Graves  is  a  very  young  writer, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  may  live  to  accomplish  much 
better  things,  and  to  be  ashamed  of  the  sentimental  non- 
sense displayed  particularly  in  his  preface.  We  would  by 
no  means  wish  to  lessen  the  comfort  which  he  professes  to 
derive  from  the  reflection  '  that  he's  not  conscious  of  a 
single  passage,  wherewith  *'  the  accusing  spirit"  need 
"  fly  to  heaven's  chancery  !"'  (pref.  p.  xii.)  but  will  barely 
hint  to  him  that  the  recorder  of  past  events  must  go  very 
much  out  of  his  way  indeed  to  render  himself  amenable 
to  that  high  tribunal  of  which  he  speaks,  and,  that  if  would 
be  of  more  immediate  importance^  himself  and  to  the  world 
of  readers  at  large,  if  he  would  take  more  pains  in  fitting 
himself  to  appear  in  certain  infinitely  inferior  courts  of 
mere  human  jurisdiction. 


Art.  IX. — Ginguene  Histoire  Liiterairc  oVItalie. 

(Conpluded  from  p.  243.) 

M.  GINGUENE'S  copious  and  elaborate  analysis  of 
the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  which  we  mentioned  in 
our  last  number,  is  extended  through  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  chapters  of  his  history.  The  eleventh  chapter 
is  entitled 

'  General  View  of  the  political  and  literary  Situation  of  Italy 
at  the  Commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Revival  of 
the  Arts  at  the  same  time,  as  of  Letters,  Universities,  Theologi- 
cal Studies,  Philosophy,  Astrology,  Medicine,  Alchymy,  civil  and 
canon  Law,  History,  Poetry,  Italian  Poets  before  Petrarch/ 

Of  the  Italian  poets,  who  preceded  Petrarch,  the  most 
famous  was  Cino  of  Pistoia,  whose  sonnets  and  canzoni 
appear  to  be  often  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  conceits,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  unravel  the  meaning ;  or  which  ex- 
cite no  feeling  so  much  as  that  of  disgust  by  their  devia- 
tion from  nature  and  from  truth.  We  turn  with  pleasure 
from  the  notice  of  these  tame  and  insipid  productions,  to 
peruse  a  very  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  life  of  Pe- 
trarch, which  we  find  in  the  twelfth  chapter.  This  life  is 
principally  drawn  from  the  memoirs  of  the  Abbe  de  Sade, 
from  the  history  of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  and 
from  a  work  of  M.  BaldeM,  entitled  Delle  Petrarca  et  delta 
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sue  opere^  1797,  4to.  The  richest  sources  of  information 
relative  to  Petrarch,  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  works, 
which  M.  Ginguene  says  that  he  had  before  him  when  he 
drew  up  this  account.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  he  had 
access  to  some  valuable  manuscripts. 

The  family  of  Petrarch  was  of  some  antiquity  at  Flo- 
rence, but  more  distinguished  by  probity  than  Wealth. 
His  father  was  called  Pietro,  which  the  Florentines  altered 
into  Petracco.  Petracco  was  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  of 
the  party  of  the  Bianchi.  He  was  exiled  from  Florence  at 
the  same  time  as  the  father  of  Italian  song;  and  he  shared 
with  him  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  which  that  party 
made  to  force  their  re-admission  into  their  native  cjty  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  July,  1304.  On  this  disastrous 
night,  which  was  fatal  to  the  projects  of  Dante  and  his 
party,  young  Petrarch  was  born  at  Arezzo,  whither  his 
mother  had  taken  refuge.  When  his  celebrity  increased 
his  name  was  enlarged  from  Petracco  into  Petrarcha. 

The  lives  of  literary  men  are  generally  barren  of  mate- 
rials for  history ;  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  that  of  Pe- 
trarch, which  presents  a  varied  tissue  of  events.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  dwell  much  on  these,  though  we  shall  no- 
tice a  few  of  the  principal. 

In  1313  Petracco  embarked  at  Leghorn  with  his  wife 
and  family,  consisting  of  two  sons.  After  being  nearly 
drowned  by  the  way,  they  arrived  at  Marseilles,  whence 
they  proceeded  to  Avignon.  Pope  Clement  V.  had  fixed 
his  court  at  this  place;  which  had  become  the  resort  of  the 
Italian  exiles.  Owing  to  the  dearness  of  lodgings  at  Avig- 
non, Petracco  was  obliged  to  separate  himself  from  his  fa- 
mily, whom  he  sent  to  the  village  of  Carpentras,  about 
four  leagues  from  the  then  papal  residence.  At  Carpen- 
tras Petracco  often  visited  his  wife  and  children.  In  one 
of  his  journeys  he  was  led  by  curiosity  to  inspect  the 
fountain  of  Vaucluse,  and  took  with  him  his  son,  who  was 
then  ten  years  of  age.  The  solitary  scene  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  of  young  Petrarch,  which  was  never  af- 
terwards effaced.  Hence  we  see  that  the  attachment  of 
Petrarch  to  this  beautiful  spot,  commenced  in  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  formed  before  the  interest  was  heightened, 
and  the  charm  consummated  in  his  mind  by  the  addition 
of  Laura's  attractions  to  those  of  the  genius  of  the  place. 

Petrarch  passed  four  years  at  the  university  of  Mont- 
pellier,  where  his  father  wished,  though  apparently  with- 
out much  effect,  that  he  should  study  the  law,  and  parti- 
cularly the  canon  law,  which  was,  at  that  time,  the  path  to 
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wealth  and  power.  But,  at  a  period  when  Cicero  and 
Virgil  were  hardly  known,  except  by  name,  Petrarch,  who 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  procure  copies  of  their  works, 
perused  them  with  enthusiastic  avidity,  whilst  the  labours 
of  the  canonists  experienced  his  indifference  or  contempt. 
On  one  occasion  his  father,  who  lamented  the  perversion 
of  his  taste,  threw  his  copies  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  into  the 
fire ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  piercing  shrieks  of  his 
son,  he  had  the  hardihood  not  to  rescue  from  the  menaced 
destruction,  till  they  were  half  consumed  by  the  flame. 

Petrarch's  father  sent  him  in  1322  from  Montpellier  to 
Bologna,  which  was   the   most  renowned  seminary    for 
legal  students  at  that  period  in  Europe.    But  Petrarch  had 
already  tasted  the  waters  of  Helicon,  and  his  thoughts 
were  too  much  sublimed  by  the  divine  fluid  for  him  to  find 
any  pleasure  in  the  dry  disquisitions  of  the  most  celebrated 
jurisconsults.    Petrarch's  return  from  Bologna  to  Avignon 
was  hastened  by  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  t,hat  of  his  mother,  who  ex- 
pired at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years.     Petrarch  and  his 
urother  Gerard  were  left  with  only  a  moderate  patrimony, 
of  which  they  were  stripped  by  the  dishonesty  of  the  guar- 
dians, to  whom  their  father  had  entrusted  his  affairs.     In 
the  destitute  circumstances  to  which  they  were  thus  re- 
duced, the  ecclesiastical  profession  was  their  only  resource. 
On  the  6th  of  April,   1327,  Petrarch  first  saw  and  ad» 
mired  the    lady, 'whom   he  has   immortalized  in   verse. 
Laura  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  family   and 
fortune.     She  was  born  in  1307;  and  of  course  when  she 
first  attracted  the  regards  of  Petrarch,  was  twenty  years 
of  age.     In  our  review  of  Lord  Woodhouselee's  elegant 
essay  on  the  life  and  character  of  Petrarch  in  our  journal 
for  July,  1811,  we  mentioned  the  reasons  which  his  lord- 
ship had  adduced  for  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  ge- 
nerally received  hypothesis,  that  Laura  was  not  a  married 
woman.     We  were  much  impressed  by  the  arguments  of 
Lord  Woodhou3elee  on  this  subject ;  and  we  wish  that 
they  had  attracted  the  attention  of  M.  Ginguene  before 
the  present  volumes  issued  from  the  press. 

M,  Ginguene  speaks  of  the  marriage  of  Laura  as  if  it 
were  a  point  not  subject  to  controversy  or  doubt  c  After 
the  death  of  her  father,'  says  M.  Ginguene,  i  she  married 
Hugh  de  Sade,  a  nobleman  of  Avignon,  young,  but  not 
very  amiable,  and  of  a  morose  and  suspicious  disposition.' 
If  Laura  were  really  a  married  woman,  which  is  not  a 
little  problematical,  it  must  certainly  have  tended  to  awaken 
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the  jealousy'of  her  husband,  even  had  his  temperament  been 
naturally  free  from  any  of  the  reflected  hues  of  that  green- 
eyed  monster,  to  find  his  wife  so  bepraised  by  a  young 
man  of  such  brilliant  accomplishments.  Whether,  how- 
ever, Laura  were  a  married  or  an  unmarried  woman,  not 
the  least  imputation  is  or  can  be  cast  by  the  advocates 
of  these  different  hypotheses,  either  on  her  strict  matri- 
monial fidelity  on  the  one  side,  or  her  unblemished  virgin 
purity  on  the  other.  But,  on  either  of  these  suppositions, 
though  we  presume  to  fix  no  blur  either  on  the  honour  of 
the  wife,  or  the  modesty  of  the  maid,  we  cannot  so  readily 
acquit  her  of  the  charge  of  coquetry,  which  she  evidently 
practised  for  about  twenty  years,  and  with  so  much  skill 
and  ingenuity,  in  the  art  of  exciting  the  irritable  tempera- 
ment of  her  lover,  as  to  keep  his  sensibility  in  a  state  of 
thraldom,  from  which,  with  all  his  repeated  resolutions  to 
assert  his  freedom  and  independence,  he  could  never  long 
nor  permanently  escape.  He  made  many  efForts,  but  he 
could  never  entirely  break  the  force  of  the  fascination. 
The  arts  of  the  enchantress  were  certainly  powerfully  aided* 
by  his  own  quick  and  active  imagination,  which  impercep- 
tibly rendered  his  volition  a  ready  auxiliary  in  abetting 
the  captivations  of  his  mistress. 

If  \>e  believe  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  Laura,  though 
generally  cold  and  reserved,  as  became  her  character,  if 
we  suppose  her  a  married,  and  not  unbefitting  it,  if  we  be- 
lieve her  an  unmarried  woman,  who  designed  not  to  unite 
her  fortunes  with  his,  yet  there  appear  to  have  been  va- 
rious occasions,  in  which  this  coldness  disappeared  in 
glances  of  tenderness,  and  this  reserve  vanished  in  minute 
circumstances  of  regard,  which,  though  trifling  in  them- 
selves, become  points  of  great  magnitude  and  importance 
to  those  in  whom  the  deductions  of  a  calm  judgment,  are 
prevented  by  the  eddy  of  an  overwhelming  passion. 

M.  Ginguene  says  that  Laura  was  c  as  discreet  as  she 
was  beautiful;'  and  that  c  no  criminal  hope  could  spring 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  youthful  bard.'  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  conduct  of  Laura,  whether  we  call  it  fortuitous 
or  intentional,  good  humour  or  coquetry,  did  some- 
times excite  hope  in  Petrarch's  breast ;  and  we  ask  whe- 
ther, supposing  Laura,  with  M.  Ginguene  and  others,  a 
married  woman,  that  hope  could  be  perfectly  innocent  ? 

If  we  may  believe  not  only  the  poetical,  but  the  prose 
writings  of  Petrarch,  or  the  general  voice  of  tradition 
and  of  history,  Petrarch  did  feel  for  Laura  a  passion  of 
more  than  ordinary  force  and  constancy.    It  was  neither 
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impaired  by  absence  nor  chilled  by  years.  But  all  passion 
tends  to  some  gratification,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
an  individual  attachment,  so  fixed  and  despotic  as  that  of 
Petrarch,  was  entirely  of  an  abstract  and  indefinite  species, 
and  that  it  had  no  immediate  nor  prospective  gratification 
for  its  object  or  its  end.  What  is  the  prominent  desire 
which  runs  through  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch,  written  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Laura,  but  that  of  reciprocal  regard?  But 
could  he  desire  that  her  passion  for  him  should  correspond 
with  that  of  his  for  her.  without  a  consciousness  that  he 
was  soliciting  her  to  violate  her  duty,  and  to  render  herself 
vile  if  she  were  a  married  woman,  and  had  plighted  her 
vows  to  another,  by  whom,  according  to  M.  Ginguene  and 
the  Abbe  de  Sade,  she  had  become  the  fruitful  mother  of 
eleven  children. 

There  is  something  very  inconsistent  in  the  supposition 
that  a  man,  not  only  of  such  sublime  notions  of  virtue,  but 
of  such  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment  as  Petrarch  undoubt- 
edly was,  should,  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty 
years,  cherish  a  criminal  passion  for  a  married  woman  in 
an  almost  continual  state  of  pregnancy  by  her  husband. 
If  Laura  did  not  love  her  husband,  as  some  of  the  biogra- 
phers of  Petrarch  tell  us,  yet  we  would  fain  ask,  whether 
she  did  not  love  her  children?  And,  if  she  did  lovelier 
children,  would  she  have  exercised  any  of  the  arts  of  co 
quetry  to  excite  the  hopes  of  a  man,  which  she  knew  could 
never  be  gratified  without  bringing  infamy  upon  herself, 
and  consequent  injury  upon  the  family  she  loved?  We 
must  adhere  therefore  to  the  more  probable  hypothesis  of 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  that  the  Laura,  who  was  so  much 
idolized  by  Petrarch,  was  not  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade, 
of  Avignon,  according  to  his  biographer  of  that  name. 

The  Abbe  de  Sade  supposes  that  Laura  resided  at  Avig- 
non ;  and  that  this  city  was  the  place  of  her  nativity  and 
of  her  death.  But  if  this  were  the  case,  why  should  Pe- 
trarch, who  thought  the  ground  consecrated  which  Laura 
trod,  and  who  was  perpetually  frequenting  the  scene  of 
her  familar  haunts,  have  settled  at  Vaucluse  ?  Why  should 
Petrarch  have  purchased  a  house  at  Vaucluse,  and  have  made 
that  locality  his  favourite  abode,  if  it  were  not  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  dwelling  of  Laura  ?  If  Laura  had  constantly  re- . 
sided  at  Avignon,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Petrarch  would 
have  fixed  his  habitation  at  Vaucluse,  which  is  about  three 
leagues  distant  from  the  former  place.  The  sonnets  of 
Petrarch  furnish  incontestable  evidence  that  Laura  resided 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Vaucluse ;  and  this 
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circumstance  goes  no  small  way  to  prove  that  she  was  not 
the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Sade  of  Avignon.  We  are  induced 
to  adopt  this  opinion,  not  merely  from  a  warm  regard  for 
the  character  of  Petrarch,  which  it  rescues  at  once  from 
the  imputation  of  immorality,  grossness,  and  indelicacy, 
or  from  the  charm  which  it  adds  to  the  perusal  of  his 
poetry,  to  the  remembrance  of  his  passion,  and  to  the 
perusal  of  his  history,  but  from  the  force  of  evidence,  and 
a  respect  for  truth. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  the  attachment  of 
Petra/ch  for  Laura  was  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  may, 
we  think,  be  drawn  from  his  book  entitled  '  Secretum^  de 
contemptu  mundij  This  performance  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  1343 ;  and  was  probably  designed,  not 
to  be  made  public.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of  moral  scrutiny 
of  his  own  conduct,  under  the  form  of  dialogues  with  St. 
Augustin,  who  performs  the  part  of  the  censor ;  and  is 
not  represented  as  at  all  nice  or  reserved  in  his  interroga- 
tories respecting,  or  his  remarks  on,  the  infirmities  of  the 
poet.  In  most  of  the  real  or  supposed  defects  which  the 
saint  selects  for  his  reproof,  the  poet  subscribes  to  the  truth 
of  his  observations,  and  the  necessity  of  the  remedy ;  but 
when,  in  the  third  dialogue,  he  touches  on  his  passion  for 
Laura,  Petrarch  does  not  show  himself  so  pliant,  as  on  the 
other  points  of  his  pious  animadversion.  The  poet  stoutly 
and  resolutely  vindicates  the  singular  merits  and  extraor- 
dinary virtues  of  Laura,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  bis  pas- 
sion for  her,  and  the  influence  which  it  had  on  his  moral 
conduct,  and  his  intellectual  pursuits.  But  Petrarch,  who 
was  in  this  work  unbosoming  himself,  and  laying  open  his 
most  secret  motives,  views,  and  conduct,  as  if  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Truth  itself,  would  not  certainly  have  used  this 
kind  of  language  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  a  passion, 
which,  if  Laura  had  been  a  married  woman,  must  have 
had  adultery  for  its  object  and  its  end. 

From  this  Secretum  it  appears  that  there  was  a  more  fa- 
miliar intercourse  between  Petrarch  and  Laura,  than  his 
poetical  pieces  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and  it  shows 
that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  importunity  on  his 
part,  if  Laura  never  ceased  to  be  discreet.  When  St. 
Augustin  asks  him  why  this  woman,  whose  virtues  he  so 
highly  extols,  did  not  direct  his  steps  more  into  the  path 
of  righteousness,  and  place  celestial  objects  more  fully  in 
his  view?  he  answers  that  c  she  did  this  as  much  as  she 
could.  And  what  else,  says  he,  did  she  do,  when,  without 
luffering  herself  to  be  softened  by  my  entreaties,  or  van- 
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quished  by  my  flattery,  she  preserved  with  unremitting 
constancy  the  honour  of  her  sex?'  If  Laura  had  been 
married,  would  not  Petrarch  rather  have  said  her  honour 
as  a  married  woman,  her  conjugal  duties,  or  her  matrimo- 
nial vows? 

'  But  she  could  control  at  once  both  the  ardour  of  ray  sensi- 
bility and  her  own ;  and  she  preserved  her  firmness  in  a  diver- 
sity of  circumstances,  in  which  any  other  woman  but  herself 
would  have  been  frail.  The  understanding  of  a  woman  taught 
me  to  know  what  was  the  duty  of  a  man.  In  order  to  induce 
me  to  adhere  to  the  precepts  of  chastity,  her  conduct  was  at 
once  my  example  and  my  reproof.' 

This  is  certainly  not  the  kind  of  language  which  a  man 
would  have  used,  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  a  criminal 
attachment,  or  of  a  passion  for  a  married  woman,  and  a 
mother  of  eleven  boys  and  girls. 

We  will  now  produce  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which 
M.  Ginguene  speaks  of  Petrarch  and  Laura;  .in  which  he 
considers  her,  without  any  hesitation,  as  a  married  woman. 

'  Laura  avoided  him,  either  from  the  suggestions  of  prudence, 
or  perhaps  only  to  make  him  seek  her  with  the  more  eagerness. 
He  did  not  see  her  at  her  house.  This  would  not  have  been 
endured  by  the  jealousy  of  her  husband.  The  only  places  of 
resort  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  were  in  the 
parties  of  her  friends,  in  public  assemblies,  or  in  her  rural 
walks.  On  all  these  occasions  he  beheld  her  eclipse  her  com- 
panions by  the  graces  of  her  person  and  the  elegance  of  her 
dress.  His  assiduities  excited  attention ;  and  Laura  was  obliged 
to  practise  more  reserve  and  even  austerity.  Petrarch  made  an 
effort  to  liberate  himself  from  the  force  of  a  .passion  which  he 
found  a  souice  of  continual  inquietude.  He  undertook  a  long 
journey,  and  having  under  different  pretexts,  procured  the  per-, 
mission  of  his  patrons  and  his  friends,  he  set  out  (in  1333)  and 
having  traversed  the  south  of  France,  proceeded  to  Paris.  From 
this  city,  which  appeared  to  him  a  sink  of  filth  and  corruption,, 
and  very  undeserving  of  the  celebrity  it  enjoyed,  he  prosecuted 
his  journey  into  Flanders,  travelled  over  the  Netherlands,  and 
went  as  far  as  Cologne.  At  every  step  of  his  way,  he  could  not 
help  instituting  comparisons,  which  made  Italy  the  object  of 
fond  regret.  He  pursued  his  way  back  through  the  forest  of 
the  Ardenues  ;  and  when  he  reached  Lyons,  he  embarked  on 
the  Rhone ;  and  after  an  absence  of  about  eight  months,  re- 
turned to  Avignon.' 

<  *  *  *  Abseuce/  says  M.  Ginguene,  '  neither  allayed  the, 
passion  of  Petrarch,  nor  softened  the  rigours  of  Laura.  He 
found  her  on  his  return  as  cold  and  reserved  as  before.' 

In   1335,  when  Petrarch  had  completed  his  thirtieth 
year,  Pope  Benedict  XII.  made  him  a  canon  in  the  cathe- 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  October,  1812.  E  e 
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dral  of  Lombes,  and  gave  him  the  reversion  of  a  prebend. 
Notwithstanding  the  favours  of  fortune,  and  the  increasing 
splendour  of  his  renown,  the  state  of  his  heart  with  re- 
spect to  that  passion  which  has  added  no  small  decree  of 
interest  to  his  history,  experienced  no  change.  M.  Gin- 
guene says,  speaking  of  Petrarch  at  this  period,  that 
•  at  the  moment  when  he  began  to  be  cheered  by  some  rays  of 
hope,  Laura  took  care  to  efface  them  by  new  austerities.  And 
when  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  vanquishing  his  passion  for 
her,  an  accidental  meeting,  a  glance,  or  an  expression,  a  little 
more  favourable  than  usual,  rekindled  the  expiring  flame,  and 
rendered  him  more  amorous  than  before/ 

According  to  this  account,  Miss  Laura,  or,  on  the  sup- 
position of  our  author,  the  matronly  Madame  de  Sade, 
possessed  no  little  skill  in  the  art  of  enchantment,  or  ra- 
ther was  no  mean  proficient  in  the  finesse  of  the  coquette. 

In  1337,  Petrarch,  whose  life  was  mingled  with  much 
locomotion  and  wandering,  set  out  again  on  his  travels, 
and  we  find  him  both  at  Rome  and  in  France.  At  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  purchased  a  small  house, 
with  a  little  piece  of  land,  at  Vaucluse,  whither  he  removed 
with  his  books,  with  his  mind  teeming  with  literary  pro- 
jects, and  his  heart  still  glowing  with  emotions  of  love. 
In  this  deep  solitude,  full  of  those  wild  beauties  which  are 
peculiarly  pleasing  to  persons  of  a  sensitive  and  enthusi- 
astic temperament,  he  continued  a  whole  year.  He  had 
no  servants  with  him,  but  was  waited  on  by  a  poor  fisher- 
man of  the  place,  and  only  occasionally  visited  by  his 
friends. 

In  the  following  we  find  M.  Ginguene  supposing,  agree* 
ably  to  the  ideas  of  the  Abbe  de  Sade,  but  in  contradiction 
to  the  evidence  of  the  sonnets,  that  Laura  resided  at 
Avignon. 

'  Petrarch  was  every  now  and  then  led  to  Avignon,  either  by 
business,  or  by  some  of  those  secret  impulsions  which  often 
urge  us  without  our  consciousness  to  the  spots  which  we  wish 
to  shun.  Laura,  who  perhaps  loved  him  unknown  to  herself, 
and  who  was  unwilling  to  drive  him  to  desperation,  employed 
on  these  occasions  all  those  innocent  stratagems,  which  appear 
to  constitute  the  armour  of  the  weaker  sex,  and  which  give  them 
so  much  power  over  that  which  is  reputed  the  strongest/ 

On  the  supposition  that  Laura  was  a  married  woman, 
her  conduct,  combining  the  artifice  of  the  prude  and  the 
coquette,  as  it  is  represented  by  M.  Ginguene,  is  perfectly 
unjustifiable,  and  casts  a  very  dark  reflection  of  infamy  on 
the  mother  of  eleven  children, 

In  1339  Petrarch  obtained  a  small  portrait  of  Laura 
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from  the  pencil  of  Simon  of  Sienna,  the  pupil  of  Giotto, 
who  had  accidentally  come  to  Avignon  to  embellish  the 
palace  of  the  pope.  If  Laura  were  a  married  lady,  and 
such  a  sage  and  steady  matron,  as  she  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed, and,  above  all,  if  she  were  under  the  dominion 
of  a  morose  and  jealous  husband,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  Petrarch  could  have  procured  the  portrait  we  have 
mentioned.  Would  a  husband,  prone  to  jealousy,  and  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  certainly  not  jealous  without  a 
cause,  have  permitted  his  wife  to  sit  for  her  picture,  in 
order  to  gratify  the  man  who  was  labouring  with  unwea- 
ried assiduity  to  engage  her  affections,  and  of  course  to 
dishonour  him  in  a  point  where  every  man  is  most  unwil- 
ling to  be  disgraced  ?  We  shall  no  longer  dwell  upon  this 
subject,  but  proceed  to  consider  the  character  of  Petrarch 
in  other  points  of  view. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1340,  Petrarch,  whilst  residing 
at  Vaucluse,  received  a  letter  from  the  then  senate  of 
Rome,  in  which  an  offer  was  made  him  of  the  poetic 
crown,  which  he  had  been  long  solicitous  to  obtain ;  but 
which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  he  found,  when 
obtained,  to  be,  like  other  crowns  of  more  solid  manu- 
facture, only  a  source  of  vexation,  and  a  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction and  disgust.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  his  mature 
age,  Petrarch  says, 

*  This  crown  made  no  addition  either  to  my  wisdom  or  my  elo- 
quence. It  served  only  to  expose  me  to  the  pangs  of  envy,  and 
to  trouble  the  repose  which  I  was  wont  to  enjoy.  From  the 
time,  in  which  my  brow  was  bound  with  this  laurel  crown,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  be  perpetually  under  arms;  all  pens,  all  ton- 
gues, have  been  sharpened  against  me ;  my  friends  were  con- 
verted into  enemies ;  and  I  have  suffered  a  heavy  penalty  for 
my  audacity  and  presumption.' 

M .  Ginguene  remarks  on  the  above  declaration,  that 
c  it  is  perhaps  as  good  for  man,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  his 
nature,  to  experience  strong  delusions  in  his  youth,  and  to 
renounce  them  in  his  age.'  But  was  Petrarch  ever  tho- 
roughly liberated  from  the  spell  of  his  juvenile  delusions? 
Or  is  this  generally  true  with  respect  to  persons  of  a  si- 
milar temperament  ?  The  instances  may  not  be  common 
in  which  t]je  sensibility  of  youth  has  been  left  unchilled 
by  the  frost  of  age  ;  but  does  not  man,  full  of  frailty  and 
imperfection,  often  proceed  in  a  continued  round  of  delu- 
sion from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  days  ? 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical  places  which  Petrarch  en- 
joyed, he  was  now  made  archdeacon  of  Parma,  and  M. 

Ee2 
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Ginguene  tells  us  that  he  divided  his  time  between  his 
literary  pursuits  and  his  ecclesiastical  functions.  On  the 
death  of  Benedict  XII.  the  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  new  Pope  Clement  VI.  particularly  requesting  him  to 
remove  his  residence  from  Avignon  to  their  ancient  capital. 
Petrarch,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  rights  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  when  he  received  the  laurel  crown,  was 
appointed  to  form  one  of  the  embassy,  and  even  to*  be 
spokesman  on  the  occasion.  He  performed  this  office  with 
his  usual  ability  ;  and  Clement,  though  he  did  not  comply 
with  his  request,  remunerated  him  for  his  eloquence  with 
the  priory  of  Migliarino,  in  the  bishopric  of  Pisa.  Though 
the  persuasive  powers  of  Petrarch  were  in  vain  exerted 
to  induce  Clement  VI.  who  was  born  in  France,  to  wear 
the  triple  crown  under  an  Italian  sky,  yet  we  must  give 
this  pontiff  considerable  credit  for  having  appreciated  the 
extraordinary  merits  of  Petrarch  better  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  for  having  selected  him  for  an  object 
of  his  patronage  and  his  confidence.  When  the  office  of 
apostolic  secretary,  a  place  of  great  trust  and  dignity,  be- 
came vacant,  Clement  made  an  offer  of  it  to  Petrarch. 
But  Petrarch  refused  it,  according  to  our  biographer,  from 
his  repugnance  to  chains,  even  though  they  were  made  of 
gold. 

In  1350,  Petrarch  attended  the  jubilee  at  Rome.  On 
his  journey  to  that  place,  he  received  a  kick  on  his  leg 
from  the  horse  of  an  abbe  who  was  riding  in  his  company. 
The  wound  festered,  and  retarded  his  journey  for  some 
days.  It  was,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  that  he  was  entirely  delivered  from  that 
wayward  passion  for  the  fair  sex  which  had  tyrannized 
over  him  in  his  youth.  In  this  deliverance,  however,  we 
think  with  his  biographer,  that  we  may  trace  the  progress 
of  age  as  much  as  the  effects  of  grace.  We  must  not, 
however,  confound  the  passion  which  is  mentioned  above, 
with  that  more  hallowed  regard  which  Petrarch  felt  for 
Laura,  in  which  there  appears  to  have  been  more  delicacy 
of  sentiment  than  grossness  of  desire. 

When  Petrarch  retured  from  the  jubilee,  he  passed,  in 
his  way  to  Florence,  through  Arezzo,  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Here  he  was  received  in  a  manner  which  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  his  feelings.  The  principal 
persons  of  the  town  conducted  him  to  the  chamber  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  been  born;  and  it  is  said  that, 
though  the  proprietor  had,  several  times,  proposed  to 
jraa&e  some  alterations  in  the  dwelling,  he  had  been  con- 
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stantly  opposed  by  the  towns-people,  who  were  determined 
to  shew  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 
There  is  something  so  refined  and  delicate  in  this  attention, 
that  it  certainly  exalts  our  notions  of  the  civilization  of 
this  period,  to  which  we  are  sometimes  led  to  affix  the 
epithet  of  barbarous. 

The  following  is  curious  in  more  instances  than  one. 
Petrarch 

*  had  been  at  the  pains  to  copy  a  large  volume  of  Cicero's 
epistles,  as  he  said  that  the  copyists  understood  nothing  of  the 
matter.  This  book  he  had  always  at  hand,  and  appears  to  have 
oised  it  as  habitually  as  his  Virgil.*  This  folio  volume,  bound 
in  wood,  and  with  clasps  of  brass,  according  to  the  practice  of 
that  time,  often  fell  on  his  left  leg,  and,  striking  him  in  the  same 
place,  caused  a  bruise  which  turned  to  an  ulceration.  The 
medical  men  thought  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  off  the 
limb ;  but  regimen,  fomentations,  and  rest,  effected  a  cure.  As 
soon  as  he  could  get  on  horse-back  he  went  to  Bergamo,  from  a 
motive  which  deserves  to  be  particularized.  His  name,  at  this 
time,  had  reached  the  highest  point  of  celebrity,  and  he  became, 
in  some  measure,  an  object  of  interest  and  admiration  through- 
out all  Italy.  This  feeling  was  not  confined  merely  to  the 
orators,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  the  time,  but  was  felt  by 
persons  whose  pursuits  were  very  different  from  those  of 
literary  occupation.  A  goldsmith  named  Capra,  a  man  ojr'  great 
affluence  and  eminence,  was  seized  with  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  his  genius,  and  by  the  force  of  anxious  importunity, 
prevailed  on  Petrarch  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Bergamo.  The 
governor,  and  principal  authorities,  and  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  gave  him  a  princely  reception,  and  eagerly  contested 
the  honour  of  lodging  him    in  their  houses.     Petrarch  gave  the 

preference  to   the  goldsmith,  who  was  ready  to  die  with  joy/ 

f     *     * 

During  his  abode  at  Milan  in  1359,  Petrarch  received 
a  visit  from  Boccacio  who  passed  several  days  with  him, 
enjoying  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.  Petrarch 
made  his  friend  a  present  of  a  copy  of  his  Latin  Eclogues 
written  with  his  own  hand ;  and  Baceacio,  on  his  return, 
to  Florence,  sent  Petrarch  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante 
also  copied  with  his  own  hand.t  It  is  certainly  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  Petrarch  should  not  have  had  a  copy  of 
this  poem  in  his  library,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred 


*  Pope  Innocent  VI.  gave  in  to  the  opinion  of  an  old  cardinal,  thai 
Petrarch  was  a  magician,  because  he  continually  read  Virgil. 

f  This  beautiful  MSS.  is,  at  present,  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.  It. 
is  by  far  the  most  precious  MSS.  of  this  poeni  which  is  any  where  to  be 
found. 
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that  he  was  jealous  of  the  celebrity  of  its  author.  But, 
in  reply  to  the  high  eulogies  on  Dante,  with  which  Boc- 
cacio  accompanied  his  present,  Petrarch  said  that  this  poet 
had  been  the  first  light  which  had  enlightened  his  mind. 
He  imputes  the  little  curiosity  which  he  had  shewn  with 
respect  to  his  poem,  to  an  early  design  which  he  himself 
had  long  entertained  of  writing  a  poem  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  to  the  fear  of  becoming  a  plagiary  or  a  copyist. 
M.  Ginguene  says,  from  the  expressions  winch  Petrarch 
employs,  it  is  evident  that  he  allows  the  superiority  of 
Dante  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  of  which  he  thought 
that  the  fashion  would  be  fugitive  and  evanescent.  But 
how  different  has  been  the  judgment  of  posterity  !  Pe- 
trarch himself  founded  his  fame  on  his  Latin  works,  whilst 
he  owes  almost  all  the  celebrity  which  he  enjoys  to  his 
productions  in  the  vernacular  idiom,  which  constituted, 
perhaps,  rather  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  than  his 
serious  employment.  His  Latin  works  are  little  known 
and  seldom  read ;  but  his  Italian  productions  have  passed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  have  been  almost  uni- 
versally admired. 

In  1365,  a  report  of  his  death,  originating  either  in  acci- 
dent or  in  design,  was  generally  prevalent  in  Italy,  and  was 
so  strongly  believed  at  Avignon,  that  the  reigning  pope 
had,  in  a  few  days,  disposed  of  all  his  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. But  the  nominations  were  revoked  when  it  was 
known  that  the  poet  was  not  yet  numbered  among  the 
dead. 

In  the  year  1374,  the  extreme  feebleness  of  Petrarch 
afforded  the  sad  presage  of  his  approaching  dissolution, 
which  took  place  on  the  18th  of  July  in  that  year.  His 
literary  ardour  continued  unabated  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  life.  In  the  period,  immediately  preceding  his  death, 
he  read  or  wrote  incessantly.  He  died  in  his  study  with 
his  body  reclining  over  a  book. 

The  revival  of  letters  is  particularly  indebted  to  Pe- 
trarch. The  influence  of  his  character  and  the  general 
celebrity  of  his  writings  inspired  a  taste  for  literature,  and 
gave  it  a  degree  of  dignity  in  the  public  estimation  greater 
than  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  pains  which  he  took  to 
excite  a  regard  for  the  ancients,  to  multiply  the  copies, 
and  to  promote  the  study  of  their  works,  the  genius  and 
the  eloquence  with  which  he  combated  the  ruling  propen- 
sities to  astrology,  alchymy,  the  philosophy  of  the  school- 
men, and  a  blind  faith  in  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  give  a  new  direction 
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to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  to  accelerate  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  of  human 
improvement. 

In  the  year  1362,  Petrarch  made  a  present  of  his  library 
to  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  but  he  afterwards  made  another 
collection  of  books  which  he  left  behind  him  at  his 
death.  In  his  days,  a  library  could  not  be  procured  with 
so  much  facility  as  at  present;  for  he  who  made  it, 
was  then  obliged  to  make  no  ordinary  search  for  the 
materials,  and  was  often  obliged  to  copy  many  of  the 
works  himself.  Good  MSS.  were  uncommonly  scarce, 
particularly  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  only  a  small 
number  of  which  had  yet  been  rescued  from  the  state  of 
neglect  and  oblivion,  in  which  ignorance  and  superstition 
had  long  suffered  them  to  repose.  Petrarch  led  the  way 
in  exciting  the  passion  which  afterwards  became  so  vivid 
and  general  for  bringing  again  to  light  the  classical  pro- 
ductions of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  was  incessantly 
stimulating  his  friends  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  searching 
for  the  works  of  the  ancients.  Of  the  classical  writers 
with  whom  Petrarch  was  acquainted,  Cicero  appears  to 
iiave  been  the  object  of  his  most  enthusiastic  admiration  ; 
and  one  circumstance  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  his 
reverence  for  the  great  Roman.  He  was  occupied  during 
a  period  of  four  years  in  making  an  accurate  copy  of  his 
orations,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  entrust  the  work  to  the 
ignorance  or  the  carelessness  of  a  venal  scribe.  Hence 
we  may  see  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  in  the  age  of  Pe- 
trarch to  make  a  learned  library. 

The  XIII.  and  XIV.  chapters  of  M.  Ginguene's  history 
are  entitled 

'Latin  Works  of  Petrarch;  Treatises  of  Moral  Philosophy;. 
Historical  Works ;  Dialogues  which  he  called  his  Secret ;  his 
twelve  Eclogues ;  his  poem  of  Africa ;  three  books  of  epistles 
in  verse.*  »  *  *  •  Italian  poetry  of  Petrarch,  or  his  Can- 
30NIERE.  Of  Erotic  poetry  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans : 
Ovid,  Propertius,  Tibullus.  Elements  which  compose  the  Erotic 
poetry  of  Petrarch ;  character  of  this  poetry,  its  beauties,  its 
defects.  Lyric  poetry  of  Petrarch  on  other  subjects  than  those 
of  love/ 

Though  Petrarch,  in  his  conduct,  was  not  always  free 
from  the  grosser  defects  which  cling  to  our  corporeal 
existence,  yet  his  poetical  pieces  seem,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  paint  the  pure  ideal  of  love.  In  the  delicacy  and  re- 
finement which  they  breathe,  they  possess  a  charm  that 
geems  to  have  J)een  generally  felt  by  the  different  readers 
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in  the  different  gradations  of  civilization  through  which 
men  have  passed  from  his  age  to  our  own.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that,  notwithstanding  the  high  pitch  of  delicacy 
and  refinement  to  which  the  social  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
and  the  language  of  gallantry  and  love  have  been  carried  in 
the  present  period,  the  most  sensitive  taste  and  the  most 
fastidious  nicety  can  hardly  discover  any  thing  at  all 
coarse,  or  not  sufficiently  polished  and  urbane  in  the 
amorous. effusions  of  Petrarch.  We  have  never  seen  this 
remark  sufficiently  dilated  upon  ;  but  it  is  certainly  one  to 
which  much  attention  ought  to  be  paid  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  Petrarch.  His  works  are  full  of  a  sentimental 
beauty  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  embody  in 
the  intercourse  of  common  life ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
beauty,  absurd  as  it  may  seem  when  measured  by  the 
actual  grossness  of  vulgar  intercourse,  has  been  generally 
admired  ;  and,  perhaps,  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  disposition  which  leads  men  to  delight  in  the  pictures 
of  the  golden  age.  We  are  pleased  with  beholding  love 
as  well  as  virtue  not  only  in  its  actual  state,  but  in  the 
forms  of  a  more  abstract  and  spiritualized  existence. 

M.  Ginguene  well  remarks  that,  on  the  revival  of  letters, 
there  was  a  great  tendency  to  sentimental  exaggeration, 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  love. 

'  The  sway  of  women  which  had,  at  all  times  been  respected 
by  most  of  the  people  in  the  north,  though  they  had  been  almost 
everywhere  treated  as  slaves  in  the  east  and  the  south,  became 
more  and  more  extended  by  the  conquests  of  the  Franks,  the 
Germans,  and  tlje  Goths.  Chivalry  converted  this  sway  into  a 
species  of  religion :  religion  properly  so  called,  contributed 
much  to  the  same  effect.  In  proportion  as  Platonism  was  com- 
bined with  the  doctrine  of  Christians,  it  received  a  character  of 
contemplative  fervour  and  ecstatic  passion,  which,  sometimes 
borrowing  its  expressions  from  the  language  of  terrestrial  love, 
insensibly  habituated  this  love  to  express  itself  in  the  terms  of 
mysticism  and  devotion/     *     *     * 

We  have  not  time  to  trace  the  influence  of  this  fashion 
on  the  amorous  language  of  Petrarch  ;  but  it  will  be  very 
apparent  to  those  who  will  attentively  mark  the  phraseo- 
logy of  his^  poetical  compositions. 

We  cannot  resist  quoting  the  following  passage,  which 
we  will  do  ia  the  language  of  M.  Ginguene  respecting  the, 
sonnets  of  Petrarch. 

'  Les  sentiments  qu'il  exprime  paraissent,  il  est  vrai,  quel- 
quefois  ou  trop  railines  en  eux  memes,  ou  trop  assaissonn^s 
par  l'esprit,  pour  partir  veritablement  du  cosur,  mais  on  ne 
petit  y  meconnaitre  uue  elevation,  une  noblesse  t%  ime  puretfc 
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qui,  s'il  e3t  vrai  qu'elles  aient  cess6  de  regner  dans  l'amour, 
doivent  exciter  des  regrets.  On  voit  qu'il  ne  voulut  point, 
comme  les  poetes  anciens,  peindre  les  eifets  exterieures  de  la 
passion  et  les  plaisirs  sensibles  qu'iis  ont  su  rendre  avec  tant 
de  fidelite,  et  que  l'ont  goute  d'autant  plus  dansleurs  vers,  que 
Ton  y  reconnaitd'avantage  ses  propres  affections  et  ses  faiblesses; 
mais  qu'ayant,  eleve  son  ame  par  la  contemplation  du  beau 
moral,  et  par  l'espece  de  culte  que  Laure  obtint  de  Iui,  jusqu'a 
un  amour  degage  des  sens,  il  sut  donner  a  cette  passion  le  lan- 
gage  le  plus  naturel,  puisqu'il  est  le  plus  convenable  a  sa  nature 
presque  celeste.  Le  cours  des  opinions  et  des  moeurs  a  em- 
porte  loin  de  nous  les  passions  de  cette  espece ;  mais  elles 
n'etaient  pas  sans  exemple  dans  son  temps ;  et,  certain  un  fois, 
comme  on  doit  l'etre  que  ce  qu'il  exprima  d'une  maniere  si  in- 
genieuse,  si  Ton  veut,  si  extraordinaire,  il  le  sentait  reellement, 
on  doit  trouver,  un  plaisir  secret  a  reconnaitre  dans  ses  poesies, 
au  moins  comme  un  objet  de  curiosite,  les  traces  de  cet  amour 
presque  entierement  disparu  de  la  terre.' 

Boccace,  or  Boccacio,  forms  the  principal  feature  in  the 
third  volume  of  this  work,  as  Dante  does  of  the  first,  and 
Petrarch  of  the  second.  These  three  great  men  were  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  the  fourteenth  century.  They  as- 
cended, according  to  the  picture  of  our  author,  the  steeps 
of  Parnassus  by  three  different  routes,  but  they  all  reached 
the  summit  without  elbowing  one  another  by  the  way. 
Their  different  works  have  not  sufficient  traits  of  resem- 
blance to  offer  any  broad  grounds  of  comparison  and  pre- 
ference. 

Boccace  is  principally  known  and  esteemed  as  a  writer  of 
prose,  and  he  certainly  did  as  much  for  the  prose  of  Italy, 
as  Dante  did  for  its  poetry  of  a 'graver  cast,  or  Petrarch 
for  that  of  a  lighter  kind.  The  merit  of  Boccace  in  the 
Decameron  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  originality  of 
his  stories,  as  in  the  perspicuity  and  beauty  of  the  diction. 
Boccace  is  one  of  those  writers  who  seldom  touches  a  sub- 
ject which  he  does  not  render  captivating. 

M.  Ginguene  has  given,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Boccace. 
He  was  born  in  1313  :  and  di*'d  on  the  21st  of  December 
1375,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  His  father,  who  was 
a  merchant,  wished  also  to  make  a  merchant  of  his  son ; 
but  the  only  bales  of  goods  to  which  he  could  be  brought 
to  attend,  appear  to  have  been  the  works  of  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  and  Dante,  the  tine  passages  of  whose  poem  he  had 
continually  in  his  mouth.  Boccace,  like  many  other  literary 
men,  was  never  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  main  chance.  He 
reduced  himself  to  indigence  by  thoughtless  extravagance 
and  inconsiderate  generosity.     When   Petrarch   died  in 
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1374,  lie  left  Boccace  a  small  sum  of  money,  in  order  to 
buy  him  a  warm  cloak,  in  which  he  might  pursue  his  noc- 
turnal lucubrations'!  This  circumstance  is  sufficient  to 
mark  the  affectionate  solicitudes  of  Petrarch,  and  the  un- 
comfortable circumstances  of  Boccace.  Petrarch  had,  be- 
fore this,  assisted  him  by  his  purse  and  by  other  means, 
and  would  probably  have  procured  him  some  lucrative 
situation,  if  Boccace,  with  a  constancy  which  is  less  prac- 
tised than  admired,  bad  not  preferred  independence  to 
emolument. 

After  a  copious  examination  of  the  Decameron,  which 
is  the  work  by  which  Boccace  is  best  known  to  posterity, 
M.  Ginguene  thus  sums  up  the  characteristic  merits  of 
that  performance.  He  regrets,  and  who  does  not  regret  ? 
that  the  author  should  have  marred  such  a  delightful  com- 
position by  any  details  which  render  it  improper  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  youth.  M.  Ginguene  says  that  when 
we  are  arrived  at  that  maturity  of  judgment  when,  we  may 
read  any  4;hing, 

•  the  Decameron  may  well  constitute  one  of  our  favourite 
books,  by  which  we  may  not  only  improve  ourselves  in  the 
language,  but  become  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  age, 
and  with  the  characters  of  men  in  all  ages.  We  may,  there 
learn,  as  Moliere  did,  to  represent  to  the  life,  the  vices,  follies, 
and  absurdities  of  mankind.  We  may  thence  borrow  subjects 
for  tragedies  that  will  draw  tears,  and  for  comedies  that  will 
provoke  laughter,  for  biting  satires,  for  agreeable  and  instructive 
apologues,  for  eloquent  and  persuasive  harangues.  We  may, 
in  short,  after  passing  over  those  passages  which  have  no  attrac- 
tion for  those  whom  they  cannot  corrupt,  enjoy  a  production 
varied,  amusing,  attractive,  richly  interspersed  with  description, 
narrative,  dialogue ;  glowing  with  the  warm  colours  of  imagi- 
nation, and  ravishing  by  the  traits  of  genius ;  in  the  style  of 
which,  if  we  except  a  few  obsolete  words  Or  phrases,  the  ele- 
gance has  nothing  to  dread  from  the  rigid  severity  of  criticism, 
and  is  above  the  utmost  prodigality  of  praise. 

This  literary  history  of  M.  Ginguene  is  upon  the  whole 
fer  from  being  void  of  spirit  or  of  interest.  Some  parts 
are  rather  tedious  and  prolix,  but  compression  of  matter 
or  of  style  is  seldom  the  faculty  of  Frenchmen.  It  con- 
tains, however,  a  great  deal  of  instructive  and  amusing 
information  relative  to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and, 
though  the  author  evidently  at  first  got  up  his  work  in 
haste,  he  appears  to  have  revised  it  with  care,  and  generally 
to  have  verified  what  he  first  took  on  trust  or  copied  at 
second  hand,  by  reference  to  the  original  authorities. 
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Art.  X.— Sixth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Afttem 
Institittion,  read  at  the  annual  general  Meetings  ou  the 
25th  of  March,  1812.  To  which  are  added  an  Appendix 
and  a  List  of  Subscribers.    London :  Hatchard,  2s. 

THIS  is  altogether  one  of  the  moat  interesting  publica- 
tions of  the  African  Institution  which  we  have  perused. 
The  report  of  the  directors  contains  much  valuable  matter, 
and  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  important  information  will 
be  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  the  perusal  of  the 
report,  is,  that  the  slave-trade  is  still  prosecuted  with  con- 
siderable activity.  No  less  than  from  70  to  80,000  slaves 
were  transported  to  the  islands,  or  the  continent  of  Ame*' 
rica  in  1810.  This  traffic  has  been  principally  confined  to 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  is  situated  between 
Cape  Pal  mas  and  Benguela.  The  point,  from  which  the 
trade  has  been  prosecuted  northward  of  Cape  Palm&s,  is 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bissayo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Here  this  infamous  traffic  has  been  aug- 
mented in  proportion  as  it  has  declined  in  other  places. 
The  directors  inform  us  that  they  are  well  assured  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  under  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  flag,  belongs  either  to  British  or 
American  proprietors.  Numerous  slave-ships  have  been 
captured  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  society ;  and  the 
proceedings  respecting  these  ships  in  the  admiralty  courts 
nave  greatly  contributed  to  expose  the  varkus  frauds 
under  which  the  dealers  in  human  flesh  still  continue  their 
iniquitous  speculations. 

The  act  of  the  British  parliament,  which  made  it  felony 
for  Britislf  subjects  to  engage  in  this  trade,  did  not  begin 
to  operate  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  till  the  month  of  9  -jtem- 
ber,  1811  ;  and  therefore  no  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  of  ascertaining  its  ef- 
fects. But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  effectually 
discourage  this  employment  of  British  capital. 

The  attention  of  the  directors  has,  we  think,  with  equal 
humanity  and  wisdom,  been  directed  to  the  treatment  of 
slaves  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  trial  and 
execution  of  Mr.  Hodge,  of  the  island  of  Tortola,  will, 
we  trust,  make  a  salutary  imoression  on  the  owners  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  teach  them  that  the  law  is 
impartial  in  its  operations;  and  that  the  life  of  the  vilest 
negroe  is  within  the  sphere  of  its  protection.    The  accu- 
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undated  acts  of  unparalleled  cruelty,  which  were  perpe- 
trated by  Mr.  Hodge,  are  briefly  detailed  in  the  appendix. 
They  excite  the  most  lively  abhorrence;  and  afford  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  unlimited  power  to 
harden  the  heart  to  a  degree  which  exceeds  belief.  In  the 
course  of  about  three  years  Mr.  Hodffe  destroyed  at  least 
sixty  of  his  negroes  by  his  multiplied  barbarities.  Of 
these  unfortunate  victims  to  his  more  than  brutal  ferocity, 
some  were  too  young  to  have  given  him  any  cause  of  pro- 
vocation or  ground  for  resentment.  In  one  instance  Hodge 
had  ordered  a  child  of  about  ten  years  of  age  to  be  dipped 
in  a  copper  of  boiling  liquor ;  and  on  another  occasion  we 
are  told  that  this  miscreant 

'  frequently  caused  the  children  on  his  estate,  about  nine  years 
of  age,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  heels,  and  dipped  into  tubs  of 
water,  with  their  heads  downwards,  and  kept  there  till  stifled, 
then  taken  out,  and  suffered  to  recover  and  breathe,  when  they 
were  again  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  repeatedly,  until 
they  have  been  seen  to  stagger  and  fall/  *  *  * 
Some  were  burnt  in  the  mouth,  and  others  flogged  to 
death.  But  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  notwithstanding 
the  atrocities  of  Mr.  Hodge,  his  conduct  did 
'  not  excite  the  slightest  notice  of  tht  magistracy  of  Tortola, 
until,  in  consequence  of  some  political  differences,  one  of  the 
magistrates,  who  had  previously  lived  with  him  in  habits  of 
friendship,  caused  a  charge  to  be  preferrred  against  Mr.  Hodge 
for  the  murders  he  had  committed  among  his  slaves,  all  of  which 
had  been  perpetrated  more  than  three  years  before/ 

In  the  above  we  see  how  private  pique  often  leads  to 
measures  of  public  benefit;  and  how  actions .  which,  at  a 
distance  from  the  scene,  appear  to  wear  the  colour  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  patriotism,  sometimes  originate  in  motives 
of  the  basest  selfishness,  or  the  most  detestable  malignity. 
If  this  great  slave-butcher,  Mr.  Hodge,  had  not  incurred 
the  political  animosity  of  one  of  his  neighbours,  he  might 
have  continued  to  commit  murder  by  wholesale,  and  per- 
haps been  reputed  as  the  flower  of  courtesy  and  politesse. 

The  directors  of  this  excellent  institution  inform  us  that 
the 

*  indigo  manufactured  at  Sierra  Leone,  by  one  of  the  black 
settlers,  is  found  to  be  quite  as  good  in  its  quality  as  that  which 
was  first  brought  from  the  East  Indies  when  its  culture  first 
commenced/ 

Hemp,  well  adapted  for  bolting  cloths,  and  similar  pur- 
poses, has  been  produced  from  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree ; 
arid  experience  has  shown  that  the  sunn  of  Bengal  c  may 
be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  the  African  continent/ 
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The  following  is  the  account  which  we  find  in  this  re- 
port, relative  to  the  melancholy  fate  of  Mr.  Park.  The 
directors  inform  us  that  it  is  taken  from  the  communica- 
tions of  Colonel  Maxwell. 

'  The  last  accounts  received  from  this  distinguished  traveller, 
were  dated  from  Sansanding,  on  the  river  Niger.  He  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  secretary  of  state  the  journal  of  his  proceedings 
down  to  that  period.  This  journal  has  been  received  ;  and  the 
substance  of  it,  which  is  highly  interesting,  the  directors  have 
obtained  leave  from  government  to  publish. 

'In  a  former  Report,  it  was  mentioned  that  Governor  Max- 
well, who  then  commanded  at  Senegal,  had  sent  a  native  Moham- 
medan, of  the  name  of  Isaac  (the  same  man  who  had  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Park,  as  guide,  to  Sansanding),  into  the  interior,  in 
order  to  procure  some  correct  account  of  his  fate.  This  man 
returned  to  Senegal  after  an  absence  of  about  twenty  months, 
and  made  a  written  report  of  his  proceedings  to  Governor  Max- 
well. A  translation  of  this  report  has  been  forwarded  by  Go- 
vernor Maxwell  to  the  Board,  and  it  is  intended  to  publish  the 
substance  of  it,  along  with  Mr.  Park's  Journal.  In  the  n  ean 
time,  they  have  thought  it  right  to  lay  before  the  meeting  an 
extract  from  that  paft  of  it  which  gives  an  account  of  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Park. 

*  Isaac  had  accompanied  Mr.  Park,  as  his  guide,  as  far  as 
Sansanding,  on  the  Niger.  He  then  quitted  him,  after  having 
procured  another  guide,  of  the  name  of  Amadee-Fatouma,  who 
agreed  to  accompany  Mr.  Park  to  the  confines  of  Haoussa. 

•  Isaac  found  this  man  at  Sansanding,  and  from  him  he  re- 
ceived a  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Park's  proceedings  from  the 
time  of  his  embarking,  at  Sansanding,  on  board  a  large  schooner- 
rigged  canoe,  in  which  he  had  undertaken  to  navigate  the  Niger 
to  its  mouth,  until  the  period  of  his  parting  with  him,  which  was 
a  day  or  two  after  they  had  reached  the  kingdom  of  Haoussa. 
The  narrative  of  Amadee-Fatouma  then  proceeds  as  follows. 

"  Next  day  Mr.  Park  departed,  and  I  slept  in  the  village 
(Yaour).  Next  morning  I  went  to  the  king,  to  pay  my  respects 
to  him.  On  entering  the  house,  I  found  two  men,  who  came 
on  horseback.  They  were  sent  by  the  chief  of  Yaour.  They 
said  to  the  king,  *  We  are  sent  by  the  chief  of  Yaour  to  let 
you  know,  that  the  white  men  went  away,  without  giving  you  or 
him  (the  chief)  any  thing.  They  have  a  great  many  things  with 
them,  and  we  have  received  nothing  from  them :  and  this  Ama- 
dee-Fatouma, now  before  you,  is  a  bad  man,  and  has  likewise 
made  a  fool  of  you  both.  The  king  immediately  ordered  me  to 
be  put  in  irons,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  every  thing  I 
had  taken  from  me.  Some  were  for  killing  me,  and  some  for 
preserving  my  life.  The  next  morning,  early,  the  Jsing  sent  an 
army  to  a  village  called  Boussa,  near  the  river's  side,    There  is 
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before  thi#  village  a  rock  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  rwsr. 
One  part  of  the  rock  is  very  high :  there  is  there  a  large  open* 
ing  in  that  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  door,  which  is  the  only  passage 
for  the  water  to  pass  through:  the  tide  current  is  here  very 
strong*  The  army  went  and  took  possession  of  the  top  of  this 
opening,  Mr.  Park  came  there  after  the  army  had  posted  it- 
self* he,  nevertheless,  attempted  to  pass.  The  people  began 
to  .attack  him,  throwing  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and  stones.  Mr. 
Park  defended  himself  for  a  long  time :  two  of  his  slaves,  at 
th&  stern  of  the  canoes,  were  killed.  They  threw  every  thing 
they  had  in  the  canoe  into  the  river,  and  kept  firing ;  but  being 
overpowered  by  numbers  and  fatigue,  and  unable  to  keep  up 
the  canoe  against  the  current,  and  no  probability  of  escaping, 
Mr.  Park  took  hold  of  one  of  the  white  men,  and  jumped  into 
the  Water.  Martin  did  the  same ;  aud  they  were  drowned  in 
the  stream  in  attempting  to  escape.  The  only  alave  remaining 
in  the  boat,  seeing  the  natives  persist  in  throwing  weapons  at 
the  canoe,  stood  up  and  said  to  them,  '  Stop  throwing,  now  you 
see  nothing  in  the  canoe,  and  nobody  but  myself;  therefore 
cease.  Take  me  and  the  canoe,  but  don't  kill  me/  They  took 
possession  of  the  canoe  and  the  man,  and  carried  them  to  the 
king. 

u  I  was  kept  in  irons  three  months.  The  king  then  released 
me,  and  gave  me  a  female  slave.  I  immediately  went  to  the 
slave  taken  in  the  canoe,  who  told  me  in  what  manner  Mr. 
Park  and  all  of  them  had  died,  and  what  I  have  related 
above:"  f 

Amongst  the  curious  papers  in  the  appendix,  is 
•  an  account  of  a  tribe  of  people  called  Kroomen,  inhabiting 
a  small  district  of  the  Grain  Coast  of  Africa,  between  Cape 
Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  by  the  late  Thomas  Ludlam,  Esq.  for- 
merly governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  African  inquiry.' 

We  will  select  a  few  miscellaneous  particulars  relative 
to  the  state  and  manners  of  this  people.  Their  chief  ar- 
ticle of  barter  appears  to  be  their  labour,  of  which  the 
Europeans  make  use  in  various  ways.  In  1809,  not  less 
than  800  Kroomen  were  said  to  be  working  as  labourers 
in  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  is  about  350  miles 
distant  from  their  own  country. 

*  They  wear  no  clothes  except  a  small  piece  of  East  India 
cloth  wrapped  round  their  loins ;  but  they  are  fond  of  obtain- 
ing hats  and  old  woollen  jackets,  which  they  are  allowed  to 
wear  in  their  own  country  in  the  rainy  season.  A  few  wear  Eu- 
ropean clothing  while  at  Sierra  Leone.  They  are  extremely  sen- 
sible of  the  cold  during  the  rainy  season,  but  never  appear  to 
suffer  from  the  heat.' 

•  In  their  expenditure  they  are  most  rigid  economists :  a  .little 
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tobacco  is  the  only  luxury  which  they  allow  themselves,  lzt 
every  other  respect  they  are  contented  with  the  barest  necessa. 
ries.  They  are  allowed  nothing  more  for  their  subsistence  thau 
two  pounds  of  red  rice  a  day,  (which  makes  only  from  one 
pound  and  a  half  to  one  pound  and  three  quarters  when  clean 
and  fit  for  use),  and  of  this  they  will  sell  half  when  rice  i* 
dear.  Though  extremely  fond  of  rum  when  given  to  them,  I 
believe  that  they  never  buy  it.  I  speak  generally;  for  some 
will  never  drink  it  though  offered  to  them.  Their  clothing  I 
have  spoken  of  already :  probably  it  does  not  cost  them  ten 
shillings  in  a  year.  The  residue  of  their  gains  is  converted 
carefully  into  such  goods  as  are  most  valuable  in  their  own 
country.  In  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  a  sufficient  stock 
having  been  collected,  the»Krooman  returns  home  with  his 
wealth.  A  certain  portion  is  given  to  the  head  men  of  the  town  \ 
all  his  relations  and  friends  partake  of  his  bounty,  if  there  be 
but  a  leaf  of  tobacco  for  each  ;  his  mother,  if  living,  has  a 
handsome  present.  All  this  is  done  in  order  "  to  get  him  a 
good  name:"  what  remains  is  delivered  to  his  father  ••  to  buy 
him  a  wife."  One  so  liberal  does  not  long  want  a  partner :  the 
father  obtains  a  wife  for  him ;  and  after  a  few  months  of  ease 
and  indulgence,  he  sets  off  afresh  for  Sierra  Leone,  or  some  of 
the  factories  on  the  coast,  to  get  more  money.  By  this  time  he 
is  proud  of  being  acquainted  with  "  white  man's  fashion ;"  and 
takes  with  him  some  raw,  inexperienced  youngster,  whom  he  ini- 
tiates into  his  own  profession,  taking  no  small  portion  of  the 
wages  of  the  eleve  for  his  trouble.  In  due  time  his  coffers  are 
replenished ;  he  returns  fyome ;  confirms  his  former  character 
for  liberality;  and  giws  the  residue  of  his  wealth  to  his  father 
to  "  get  him  another  wife."  In  this  way  he  proceeds  perhaps 
for  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  more,  increasing  the  number  of  his 
wives,  and  establishing  a  great  character  among  his  countrymen ; 
but  scarcely  a  particle  of  his  earnings  is  at  any  time  applied  to 
his  own  use.' 

Mr.  Ludlam  says, 
'  Every  thing  I  have  observed  in  the  Kroomen  tends  to  convince 
me  that  they  are  very  sensible  to  honour  and  dishonour ;  yet  I 
almost  doubt  whether  they  have  any  notion  of  crimes  distinct 
from  the  notion  of  injuries/ 

Their  notions  on  crimes  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of 
some  more  philosophic  people.  For,  if  the  Kroomen  re- 
solve crimes  into  injuries,  how  much  does  this  moral  hy- 
pothesis differ  from  that  of  those  sages  who  resolve  virtue 
into  utility?  But,  after  Mr.  Ludlam  had  said  that  the 
Kroomen  are  so  susceptible  of  the  feeling  of  honour  and 
dishonour,  and  that  their  notion  of  crimes  appears  to  be 
identified  with  that  of  injuries,  we  were  a  little  surprised 
to  find  him  asserting  in  the  next  sentence,  *  Theft  is  cer- 
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tainly  not  discreditable  among  them.'  For,  as  we  ^ad  be- 
fore been  told  that  these  said  Kroomen  are  c  most  rigid 
economists/  and  consequently  must  have  very  correct  no- 
tions of  property,  which  they  discover  such  a  laudable 
eagerness  to  acquire,  how  can  they  separate  the  notion  of 
thieving  from  that  of  injury,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lud- 
lam,  is  their  point  of  honour,  and  their  test  of  criminality  ? 
And  how  then  is  it  possible  that  theft  should  not  be  discre- 
ditable among  them  ? 

According  to  Mr.  Ludlam  the  Kroomen  take  most  effec- 
tual care  to  prevent  the  progress  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  to  preserve  themselves  in  the  statu  quo  of  ignor- 
ance. For  he  says,  \  that  if  a  Krooman  were  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  he  would  be  put  to  death  immediately.' 

Much  amusing  and  valuable  matter  will  be  found  in  the 
*  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  John  Kizell, 
with  Governor  Columbine,  respecting  his  negotiations  with 
the  chiefs  in  the  river  Sherbro,  and  giving  an  account  of 
that  river.' 

We  select  the  following  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Kizell  to 
Governor  Columbine,  dated  September  SO,  1810. 

"  I  went  to  Sumano  with  the  head  man.  I  gave  him  the 
things  you  sent  for  him :  he  was  glad,  and  all  his  people.  I 
then  shewed  them  your  letter.  The  young  people  were  thank- 
ful for  the  word  they  heard,  but  there  were  some  that  did  not 
like  it.  1  then  asked  them,  *  from  the  time  your  fathers  hegan 
to  sell  slaves  to  this  day,  what  have  you  got  by  it?  Can  any  of 
you  shew  me  how  much  money  you  have  ;  how  much  gold  ;  how 
many  slaves,  and  vessels,  and  cattle ;  how  many  people  you 
have  V  Tuey  said,  none.  Then  I  turned  to  their  king ;  I  asked 
him  in  what  was  he  better  than  his  people  1  He  said  he  was  the 
poorest ;  he  said  he  only  talked  palavers  when  any  one  brought 
them  to  him  to  talk.  I  then  asked  him,  what  they  gave  him  for 
his  trouble  1  He  said,  nothing/  *     *     * 

In  another  letter  Mr.  Kizell  says, 

"  Their  land  is  so  fertile  in  some  places,  that  it  would  sur- 
prise any  man  to  see  what  a  quantity  of  rice  they  will  raise  on  a 
small  spot.  As  for  fish,  their  rivers  abound  with  it;  they  can 
get  as  much  as  they  want.  Their  sheep  and  goats  are  very  fine 
and  fat.  They  have  plenty  of  fowls ;  also  wild  hogs,  wild 
ducks,  and  geese.  They  do  not  salt  their  meat,  but  dry  it  over 
the  lire.  They,  do  not  work  hard  except  when  they  prepare 
their  rice  plantations,  which  is  during  about  two  months  in  the 
spring ;  after  which  the  men  go  and  make  canoes,  or  cut  cam- 
wood, or  carry  the  salt  which  the  women  have  made,  to  sell  for 
cloth  or  slaves.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  rainy  season  (from 
June  to  September.)    They  are  not  afraid  of  being  wet ;  Uiey 
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will  work  in  the  rain.  When  they  come  home  from  work,  the 
women  give  them  warm  water  to  wash  their  bodies,  and  oil  to 
anoint  themselves  with.  The  women  will  not  do  any  thing  in 
the  morning  before  they  have  washed  their  bodies.  They  have 
the  hardest  lot :  they  do  all  the  drudgery ;  they  beat  the  rice, 
fetch  wood,  make  salt,  plaster  the  houses,  go  a  fishing  with  hand 
nets,  make  oil  from  the  palm  nuts  which  the  men  bring  home. 
Their  rice  ripens  in  three  months  from  the  time  it  is  sown. 
When  the  rice  is  cut,  they  put  it  under  water,  where  it  keeps 
sound  and  good.  When  they  wish  to  use  it,  they  go  into  the 
water  and  take  as  much  thence  as  they  want.  During  the  rainy 
season  the  low  lands  are  overflowed.  When  the  water  goes 
away,  it  leaves  the  land  moist,  which  is  then  planted,  and  will 
bring  any  thing  to  the  greatest  perfection.  They  have  very 
good  clay:  the  women  make  pots  with  it,  which  they  sell  for 
rice,  cassada,  and  plantains.  The  cotton  tree  grows  here  in 
great  abundance :  I  think  the  cotton  would  do  for  hats  as  well 
as  fur.  The  men  make  straw  hats.  It  is  the  men  who  sew  the 
European  cloth  they  get  into  garments  :  of  the  women,  not  one 
out  of  twenty  knows  how  to  sew. 

"  All  the  male  children  are  circumcised. 
'  •'  The  king  is  poorer  than  any  of  his  subjects.  I  have  many 
a  time  gone  into  the  houses  of  their  kings.  Sometimes  I  have 
seen  one  box,  and  a  bed  made  of  sticks  on  the  ground,  and  a 
mat,  or  two  country  cloths,  on  the  bed.  He  is  obliged  to  work 
himself  if  he  has  no  wives  and  children.  He  has  only  the  name 
of  king,  without  the  power:  he  cannot  do  as  he  pleases.  When 
there  is  a  palaver y  he  must  have  it  settled  before  the  rest  of  the 
old  men,  who  are  all  looked  upon  asinuch  as  the  king ;  and  the 
people  will  give  ear  to  them  as  soon  as  they  will  to  the  king/ 

The  following  is  curious  : 

•  1  had  seen  a  woman  far  advanced  in  pregnancy;  three  days 
after,  about  half  past  four  in  the  morning,  1  was  told  that  this 
woman  had  been  delivered  of  a  boy.  I  got  up  about  six,  and 
went  to  the  river  side,  when  I  saw  the  same  woman  washing  in 
the  river,  in  which  she  stood  up  to  her  knees.  1  thought  I 
knew  the  woman,  but  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  the 
same  who  had  been  brought  to  bed  that  morning.  I  called  one 
of  the  people  who  spoke  English,  and  inquiring  of  him,  I  found 
it  to  be  even  so.  Astonished  at  this,  I  asked  if  she  would  not 
catch  cold  and  die !  They  laughed  at  my  question,  and  said, 
they  had  a  medicine  which  they  gave  to  the  women  after  they 
were  delivered,  and  referred  me  to  an  old  woman  in  the  town 
who  knew  all  the  medicines/ 

Mr.  Kizell  extols  the  Boom  country,  and  says  that  it  is  like 
a  garden,  and  that  c  all  things  that  are  planted  thrive  well/ 

*  I  am  much  taken  up  with  this  country ;  only  it  is  too  for 
from  Sierra  Leone.     It  is  a  good  country  ;  the  people  however 
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are  lazy ;  but  this  is  no  wonder :  They  love  ease,  they  feel  no 
need  of  riches:  they  have  no  care  for  any  thing:  all  things  are 
free :  articles  of  food  grow  wild  in  the  woods  ;  the  plantain  it- 
self grows  wild  in  the  woods.  They  live  content,  having  no 
want  of  much  clothing,  or  shoes  or  hats.  The  trees,  and  almost 
all  the  animals  of  the  country,  contribute  to  furnish  them  with 
food.  The  land  is  rich  and  good ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  that 
cursed  slave  trade,  I  think  that  they  would  be  the  happiest 
people  in  the  world.  As  for  coffee,  that  is  the  common  tree  of 
the  country/ 

What  is  said  of  the  coffee  tree  in  this  district  is  repeated 
in  the  account  of  other  places ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  we  should  be  deprived  of  a  supply  of  that  grateful 
product  from  other  quarters,  we  might  procure  it  in  abund- 
ance from  the  African  continent. 

Before  we  quit  this  article  we  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
marking that,  when  we  contemplate  the  object  for  which 
the  African  institution  was  established,  and  the  end  which 
they  propose,  as  at  once  the  stimulus  and  the  reward  of 
their  exertions,  it  tends  to  elevate  our  ideas  of  human  na- 
ture, and  gives  higher  notions  of  the  virtue  and  philan- 
thropy of  our  contemporaries.  The  object  and  the  end 
which  the  African  Institution  propose  is  to  communicate 
the  light  of  knowledge,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to  a 
vast  continent  which  is  overrun  with  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism. This  certainly  cannot  be  the  work  of  one  day, 
nor  indeed  of  one  generation.  But  when  a  good  begin- 
ning is  once  made,  the  progress  will  be  more  rapid  than 
would,  at  first  sight,  appear  probable.  The  settlements 
under  the  influence  of  the  Institution  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
will  serve  as  so  many  points,  from  which  intellectual  illu- 
mination, and  innumerable  improvements  in  the  manners 
and  habits  of  social  life  will  be  transmitted  to  the  most 
distant  regions  of  this  yet  unknown  land.  To  behold  a 
society  of  men,  of  very  different  political  and  religious  sen- 
timents, united  in  strict  harmony  both  of  mind  and  heart 
for  this  great  moral  purpose,  does,  we  must  confess,  incline 
us  to  be  proud  of  our  country,  and  to  boast  that  we  belong 
to  a  people,  who  have  the  philanthropy  not  only  to  form 
such  noble  projects,  but  who  want  not  the  means  any  more 
than  the  will,  to  carry  them  into  execution.  All  great 
undertakings,  and  particularly  those  of  which  the  final 
accomplishment  depends  on  effects  to  be  wrought  on  the 
minds,  the  manners,  and  conduct  of  nations,  must  require 
a,  long  period  for  their  progressive  maturation.  But  the 
African  Institution  have  begun  to  clear  the  ground,  and  to 
sow  the  seed;  and  the  glorious  harvest  will  finally  appear. 
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When  the  slave  trade  shall  be  totally  abolished  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a  new  and  more  humane  direction  will  be 
generally  given  to  the  industry  of  the  people  ;  and  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  occupations  will  be  substituted  for 
those  barbarous  pursuits,  which  this  abominable  traffic  has 
encouraged,  and  by  which  the  people  have  at  once  been 
impoverished  and  brutalized. 


CRITICAL  MONTHLY  CATALOGUE. 
RELIGION. 

Art.  11. — The  Pattern  of  social  Prayer,  given  by  Jesus  to  his  Disci- 
ples. A  Sermon  preached  on  Tuesday,  June  9lh,  1812,  at  Worship 
Street,  before  the  annual  Assembly  of  general  Baptists.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  Remarks  on  the  State  of  the  English  Presby- 
terians.    By  James  Gilchrist.     London,  Cradock,  1812. 

MR.  GILCHRIST  has  not  given  a  moral  and  theological  ex- 
planation of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  is  prefixed,  as  a  text,  to 
his  sermon ;  but  has  more  particularly  considered  it  as  a  pattern 
of  devotional  composition.  Some  of  his  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject are  very  sensible  and  judicious ;  and  evince  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened mind.  The  following  is  a  specimen,  to  which  Mr. 
Gilchrist  has  subjoined  two  excellent  notes,  which  it  would  have 
been  injustice  to  the  author  to  omit. 

'  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  they  cannot  pray  amiss  if 
they  use  scriptural  language,  whether  they  rightly  understand 
and  properly  apply  it  or  not.  But  this  is  surely  injudicious. 
Confession  and  petition  proper  for  one  man  may  not  be  projtar 
for  another ;  and  prayer,  suitable  to  some  former  period  of  time, 
or  preceding  dispensation  from  God,  may  be  unsuitable  to  pos- 
terior times,  and  subsequent  dispensations.  What  was  true  of 
David  might  not  be  true  of  Isaiah,  and  what  was  true  of  Isaiah 
might  not  be  true  of  Paul,  and  what  was  true  of  Paul  may  not 
apply  to  us. 

1  Confession  ought  to  correspond  to  the  character  of  those 
who  make  the  confession ;  for  if  it  be  wrong  to  falsify  to  men, 
it  must  be  exceedingly  wrong  to  "  lie  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel."  As  we  are  not  to  represent  ourselves  as  better  than  we 
are,  to  men  or  to  God,  so  we  are  not  to  represent  ourselves  as 
worse  than  we  are,  or  worse  than  we  deem  ourselves.  If  the 
former  be  direct,  the  latter  is  inverted  hypocrisy.  It  is  pride 
become  beggar  under  the  sordid  garb  of  voluntary  humility. 

'David  justly  charges  himself  with  blood  guiltiness;  but 
every  one  has  not  committed  murder,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  David  in  the  case  of  Uriah  ;  therefore  the  prayers  of 
David  do  not  suit  every  worshipper. 

Ff  2 
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Paul  styles  himself  the  least  of  saints  and  chief  of  sinners, 
because  he  had  been  a  persecutor ;  but  every  christian  was  not 
first  a  persecutor:  therefore  the  confession  of  Paul  does  not  suit 
every  christian. 

'  There  is  much  liberty  used  with  Scripture  in  what  is  called 
accommodation ;  and  many  have  been  so  accustomed  to  accom- 
modation, that  they  seem  incapable  of  praying  or  preaching, 
or  conversing  religiously  without  it.  Nay,  it  is  grown  into  such 
importance  with  those  who  boast  of  being  spiritual,  rather  than 
rational,  that  the  proper  meaning  is  considered  very  tame  and 
insipid,  Avhen  compared  to  the  sublime  and  rapturous  sense  of 
accommodation.  The  former  might  be  the  natural  meaning, 
but  this  is  the  spiritual  sense.  That  might  be  the  historical  in- 
tention, but  this  is  the  mystical  application.  That  spoke  only 
of  David  or  some  other  man  long  since  dead ;  but  this  speaks 
home  to  me,  describes  my  state,  and  enumerates  my  privileges.* 

*  Such  dreaming  is  so  pleasant  to  those  who  have  contrived 
to  have  all  that  is  good  applied  to  themselves,  and  all  that  is 
evil  applied  to  others,  that  they  are  seriously  angry  if  we  attempt 
to  awaken  them  to  sober  reflection. 

'  As  romance  and  novel  vitiate  the  taste  of  the  fond  reader, 
rendering  him  incapable  of  relishing  sober  reality,  so  do  fanciful 
interpretations  and  applications  of  Scripture,  disqualify  the  re- 
ligious vulgar,  for  receiving  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
It  is  only  the  strange  and  the  marvellous  that  can  rouse  their 
attention,  or  excite  their  admiration  ;  for  in  proportion  as  they 
want  a  sound  judgment,  do  they  possess  a  wild  imagination. 
With  them  a  fanciful  use  of  Scripture  is  a  sure  instrument  of 
popularity.  But  it  is  unworthy  men  of  understanding  for  its 
childish  futility,  and  men  of  piety  for  its  serious  consequences. 
If  it  be  not  "  handling  the  word  of  God  deceitfully,"  it  is 
treating  it  very  injuriously,  rendering  it  a  mere  index,  which  any 
hand  can  turn  round  to  any  point.     Perhaps  nothing  has   ope- 


*  The  preacher  who  can  play  dexterously  with  the  words  of  Scripture, 
certainly  has  the  advantage  of  two  instruments  instead  of  one,  sense  and 
sound  ;  and  he  can  employ  either  with  effect,  but  especially  the  last.  It 
contains  the  melody  that  charms  the  ignorant  mind,  and  admits  of  great 
variety  with  very  little  trouble.  The  historic,  poetic,  prophetic,  and  ritual 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  brought  to  prove  and  illustrate  any 
subject.  They  are  all  full  of  Christ  and  the  believer,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  system  adopted.  The  Song  of  Solomon  becomes  a  charming  love 
song  concerning  the  spiritual  bridegroom  and  his  spiritual  bride  j  and  the 
spiritual  senses  are  feasted  with  spiritual  roses  and  lilies,  pomegranates  and 
pleasant  frn  its. 

"  We  endeavour,"  says  one,  "  to  excite  admiration  by  means  of  the 
marvellous."  How  often  does  the  mystical  preacher  choose  some  strange 
text  for  no  other  obvious  reason  than  that  he  may  affix  a  meaning  to  it 
which  was  never  meant,  and  give  it  an  application  which  was  never  intended  } 
H>r  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  how  dexterously  he  can 
jplay  upon  words  and  jingle  sounds. 
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rated  more  to  fetter  and  bewilder  the  religious  mind,  to  impede 
the  progress  of  truth,  confirm  the  dominion  of  error,  and  give 
permanence  to  absurdity.  Had  the  ancient  classics  been  treated 
as  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  treated,  the  moderns,  instead 
of  becoming  more  wise,  had  been  but  rendered  more  foolish  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  ancients.  In  vain  had  time  accumulated  ob- 
servations and  experiments,  facts  and  discoveries,  reasonings  and 
deductions,  the  treasures  and  beauties  of  history  and  poetry, 
this  art  preposterous  would  have  rendered  all  a  chaos  of  confu- 
sion, parodying  what  was  literal  into  metaphor,  what  was  alle- 
gorical into'  narrative,  what  was  perspicuous  into  obscurity,  and 
what  was  obscure  into  absurdity.** 

Art.  \%.—A  Sermon  on  the  Sanctlfication  of  the  Lord's  Day.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Rudge,  A.  B.  Curate  and  Lecturer  of  Limehouae. 
London,  Rivington,  1812.     Is. 

MR.  RUDGE  enforces  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  in 
a  variety  of  desultory  and  common-place  observations.  Mr.  R. 
says,  p.  10,  that  '  there  is  an  almost  general  neglect  of  them/ 
the  duties  of  the  Lord's  day,  '  in  our  land.  The  evil,  alas  V 
continues  the  reverend  preacher,  *  has  been  done  ;  the  poison 
has  spread,  and  the  whole  body  has  been  infected.  It  is  neither 
this  man,  ,nor  that  man.  Scarcely  does  any  man  respect  the 
Lord's  day,  as  the  Lord's  day  should  be  respected/  As  far  as 
the  above  charge  respects  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  in  the 


*  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  New  Testament  writers  set  the  ex- 
ample of  what  we  have  so  severely  censured.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  their  application  of  Old  Testament  language  is  very  different  from  that 
which  vre  have  represented  as  so  exceedingly  objectionable.  They  some- 
times, indeed,  conveyed  Christian  instruction  in  Jewish  language.  Being 
Jews,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  express  themselves  according  to  the  theo- 
logical phraseology  most  familiar  to  them.  And  they  seem  thus  to  have 
attempted  to  render  their  ideas  level  to  the  perceptions  of  their  country- 
men, who,  perhaps,  could  not  have  understood  religious  truth  if  it  had  not 
been  couched  in  the  theological  language  to  which  they  had  been  always 
accustomed.  This  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  chap.  v.  verse  10. — "  Called  of  God  an  high  priest  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec.  Of  whom  we  have  many  things  to  say,  hard  to  be  uttered, 
seeing  ye  are  dull  of  hearing." 

It  seems,  likewise,  to  have  been  their  intention  to  withdYaw  the  Jews  from 
their  former  religious  observances,  to  which  they  were  much  attached,  by 
giving  Jewish  names  to  Christian  doctrine  and  practice.  In  this  light  we 
may  view  such  expressions  as  ft  Christ  is  our  passover;"  "  let  us  keep  the 
feast ;"  P  let  us  offer  spiritual  sacrifices,"  &c. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  certain  that  some  parts  of  their  writings  to  us> 
gentiles,  at  this  distance  of  time  and  of  place,  together  with  the  influence 
of  traditionary  notions,  which  lead  us  to  interpret  the  New  Testament  by 
the  Old,  and  Christianity  by  Judaism,  are  but  the  more  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible for  containing  the  language  of  Jewish  theology.  Hence  the  writ- 
ings of  Paul,  who  had  more  Rabbinical  learning  than  the  other  apostles^ 
being  most  full  of  Jewish  allusion,  are  most  difficult  to  be  understood*  TM* 
i»  confessed  by  the  apostle  Peter. 
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metropolis,  it  is  completely  unfounded  ;  for  there  never  was  a 
period,  when  that  day  was  more  generally  observed.  The  ob- 
servance indeed  in  some  instances,  approaches  to  austerity  ;  and 
there  is  too  great  an  absence  of  that  innocent  cheerfulness  by 
which  the  Christian  sabbath  ought  to  be  characterized ;  and 
without  which  true  Piety  is  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  by 
Hypocrisy  and  Gloom. 

Art.  13.— A  Vindication  of  religious  Liberty.  A  Sermon  preached 
at  Bridport,  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  1812.  Before  the  Western 
Unitarian  Society.     London,  Johnson,  1812,  12mo.     Is. 

MR.  ASPLAND'S  text  is  from  Rom.  xiv.  5,  '  Let  every  man 
be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind ;'  which  the  preacher  con- 
siders as  tantamount  to  '  an  assertion  of  the  full  right  of  every 
individual,  to  judge  for  himself  in  matters  of  religion/  Mr.  A. 
truly  remarks,  p.  3,  that  '  it  is  not  the  nature  of  the  point  in 
which  conscience  is  concerned,  but  its  being  a  point  of  con- 
science that  makes  a  religious  persuasion  important;  either 
therefore  conscience  is  by  right  free  on  all  points  or  none/  *  *  * 
Those,  who  allow  liberty  of  conscience  in  points  of  small  mo- 
ment, and  yet  refuse  it  in  those  of  greater  magnitude,  act  very 
inconsistently,  because,  if  the  conscience  be  left  unshackled,  it 
ought  to  be  most  so  in  those  points  which  it  feels,  to  be  of  para- 
mount obligation.  It  is  as  if  a  capricious  or  vicious  legislator 
were  to  say,  I  will  permit  a  man  to  perform  a  trivial  duty,  but  I 
will  prevent  him  from  discharging  one  of  the  most  momentous 
concern.  If  we  allow  the  right  of  conscience  in  points  of  great  im- 
portance, we  must  a  fortiori  concede  it  in  those  of  less  consider- 
ation. If  A.  assume  a  right  to  restrain  B.  because  the  opinion 
of  B.  is  different  from  that  of  A. ;  B.  might,  with  as  much  fit- 
ness, cut  off  the  right  hand  or  foot  of  A.  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  longer  or  shorter  than  those  of  B.  All  compulsion 
in  matters  of  conscience  is  contrary  to  the  particular  precepts 
and  the  general  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  but,  if  a  government  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  arrogate  any  right  of  controul  over  conscience, 
it  is  clear  that  that  government  is  acting  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  religion  which  it  professes  to  revere.  In  the  importance  or 
non-importance  of  points  of  theological  belief  there  can  be  no 
judge  but  Conscience;  but  the  Conscience  of  one  man  is  no 
rule  for  that  of  another.  Every  man's  conscience  forms  its  own 
rule  of  right  with  respect  to  points  of  religious  speculation ; 
and  a  state  has  no  more  right  to  prescribe  a  mode  of  belief  to  the 
individual  than  the  individual  to  impose  a  creed  upon  the  state. 
In  matters  so  dark  and  uncertain  as  those  of  religious  specula- 
tion, every  man's  conscience  ought  to  be  left  to  itself.  *  The 
highest  human  authority,'  says  Mr.  Aspland,  '  is  infinitely  less 
than  that  of  God,  which  religion  introduces  into  the  mind,  and 
will  therefore  never  weigh  with  an  honest  man,  except  so  far  as 
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the  less  sanction  is  included  in  the  greater/  Human  authority, 
as  far  as  it  deserves  any  consideration,  must  be  founded  on  the 
superior  knowledge  or  reason  of  the  individual ;  for  how  can 
that  authority  have  any  claim  to  regard  which  is  derived  from 
ignorance  or  imbecility  1  Authority  is  a  nullity  when  it  is  oppo- 
site to  reason. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Aspland  that  religious  freedom^ 
in  its  utmost  latitude,  cannot  be  productive  of  any  injury  to  so- 
ciety ;  for  the  more  freedom  there  is,  the  greater  variety  of  opi- 
nions there  will  be,  and  the  less  extensive  means  will  any  parti- 
cular individual  possess  of  doing  mischief.  If  sects  were  as  nu- 
merous as  individuals,  it  is  manifest  that  there  could  be  no- 
conspiracy  against  the  state  founded  on  religious  sympathies,  or 
cemented  by  doctrinal  unanimity.  ^It  is  for   the  interest 

OF  EVERY  GOVERNMENT,  RIGHTLY  CONSIDERED,  THAT 
ITS  SUBJECTS  SHOULD  THINK  VERY  DIVERSELY  ON  POINTS 

of  faith.  And  what  is  the  interest  of  the  government  in  this 
respect  is  also  the  interest  of  the  people ;  for  what  checks  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  on  one  side,  prevents  the  establishment 
of  despotism  on  the  other. 

'  Left  to  themselves,'  says  Mr.  Aspland,  *  contrary  opinions 
on  religion  would  be  no  more  an  evil  than  contrary  opinions  on 
philosophy,  or  grammar,  or  medicine,  or  law ;  nay,  different 
sects,  under  a  wise  government,  would  be  a  manifest  good,  as 
they  wonld  watch  over  each  other,  and  their  very  number  would 
be  a  pledge  to  the  state  that  no  one  could  rise  to  formidable  im- 
portance. 

Long  enough  has  the  civil  power  tried  the  vain  expedient  of 
preserving  peace  and  security  by  allying  itself  with  particular 
ecclesiastical  factions  ;  the  consequence,  through  a  series  of 
ages,  has  been  discontent,  turbulence,  insurrection,  war.  Let 
the  experiment  be  at  length  made,  of  protecting  all  religions  and 
discountenancing  none ;  let  the  magistrate,  disdaining  to  be  a 
partizan,  become  a  common  friend ;  let  faith  be  referred  to  a 
higher  tribunal  than  any  on  earth,  to  every  man's  conscience  be- 
fore God  ;  in  short,  let  Christianity  be  again  put  on  the  footing 
on  which  it  was  placed  by  our  Lord  and  the  apostles,  let  it  be 
wholly  distinct  from  this  world's  policy,  neither  dictating  to 
thrones  nor  trampled  underfoot  of  power — and  the  effect  would 
iu  all  probability  be  as  desirable  as  it  would  certainly  be  novel : 
charity  would  be  planted  where  now  the  root  of  bitterness  is 
springing  up,  and  in  the  place  of  envyings,  jealousies,  disor- 
ders, and  apprehensions,  would  appear  good  will,  confidence, 
quiet,  and  security.' 

Whilst  Mr.  Aspland  contends  for  the  utmost  liberty  of  eon- 
science  amongst  Christians,  he  suggests  that  it  ought  also  to  be 
conceded  to  unbelievers.  '  The  objection,'  says  the  worthy  au- 
thor, <  to  liberty  of  conscience  to  unbelievers,  amounts  to  no- 
thing if  it  do  not   go  the  length  of  punishing  them  for  thei* 
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opinions ;  but  what  Christian  is  prepared  to  maintain  from  the 
New  Testament  that  opinions  are  punishable?'  This  sermon  is 
well  worthy  of  serious  perusal  and  general  circulation. 

POETRY. 

Art.  14. — Ode  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London,  Maw  man, 

1812. 

THE  opening  reminds  us  of  Grey's  Ode  to  Eton  College, 
though  the  latter  is  more  striking  and  impressive,  and  fixes  the 
locality  full  in  the  mind's  eye.  The  address  in  the  ode  now  be- 
fore us — 

'  Ye  towers,  for  learning's  shelter  rear'd, 

Ye  groves,  to  science  long  endear'd, 

Amid  whose  fostering  shades/  &c.  &c. 
would  have  suited  the  towers  and  groves  of  many  other  colleges 
as  well  as  those  of  Trinity.  The  author  should  have  particu- 
larized his  towers  and  groves  by  some  associated  ideas  or  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  brought  Trinity  College  imme- 
diately to  the  recollection.  But,  if  it  were  not  for  the  title  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  we  should  not  know  that  we  were  reading 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  any  more  than  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, Oxford,  till  we  got  to  the  third  section,  when  this  noble 
foundation  on  the  banks  of  the  Onm  rises  more  clearly  and  disr 
tinctly  to  our  sight,  because  it  is  mentioned  as  the  place 

« '  Where  Bacon  caught 

The  first  faint  gleam  of  manly  thought, 

That  broke  on  that  benighted  age, 

To  guide  the  wanderings  of  the  sage ) 

Where  Newton  traced  the  secret  cause 

Of  moving  worlds,  and  nature's  laws  ; 

Where  Dryden  tpuch'd  his  potent  lyre 

With  inspiration's  earliest  fire ; 

Ere  want  the  unwilling  strain  had  marr'd, 

Or  courts  debased  the  venal  bard/ 
In  the  above  we  gaze  on  the  groves  and  towers  of  Trinity, 
peopled  with  those  members  who  have  most  adorned  its  annals, 
and  hallowed  its  site  by  the  preeminence  of  their  genius  and 
attainments.  After  mentioning  these  bright  luminaries  in  the 
sphere  of  science  and  of  poesy,  the  author  very  justly  pro- 
ceeds : 

'  Here  may  the  ardent  youth  gain  force 

In  emulation's  generous  course/ 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

When  a  young  man  first  enters  the  university,  full  of  elastic 
health  and  lively  hope,  how  differeut  are  the  brilliant  visions 
which  dazzle  his  fancy,  or  the  rapturous  sensations  which  thrill 
on  his  nerves,  from  those  more  sombre  pictures  which  he  is  apt 
to  draw,  and  those  more  sad  but  sober  thoughts  which  he  is  led 
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to  entertain,  when  after  a  period  of  absence  he  returns  to  the 
beloved  scenes,  dejected  by  the  lassitude  of  disease,  or  mortified 
by  repeated  disappointments.  The  author  has  well  and  feelingly 
described  the  different  state  of  mind  with  which  he  beheld  the 
scene,  which  had  so  exquisitely  delighted  his  youth,  in  a  period 
of  more  matured  experience.  He  appears  once  to  have  ima- 
gined, that  whatever  reverses  in  life  he  might  experience,  the 
towers  and  groves  of  Trinity  would  always  afford  him  a  place 
of  refuge, 

'  Far  from  the  world's  tumultuous  crowd, 
His  baffled  schemes  and  hopes  to  shroud/ 
But  when  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  fond  anticipation,  he  finds 
that  that  scene  has  changed  with  the  temperament  of  the  be- 
holder ;  and  that  the  pleasure  it  brings  consists  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  joys  rather  than  in  any  thing  like  the  reality  of 

present  bliss. 

*  *  *  * 

*  Yet  soon  those  kind  illusions  fade, 

Soon  is  each  object  disarray'd 

Of  that  delusive  blandishment" 

Which  young  imagination  lent.' 
The  monotony  of  an  academic  life,  after  a  certain  period,  be- 
comes heavy  and  dull ;  and  the  mind  oppressed  with  the  sensa- 
tion of  languor  and  of  indolence,  flies  for  relief  to  the  bus- 
tle of  more  tumultuous  existence.  This  feeling  is  well  painted 
in  the  following : 

'  Soon  on  the  listless  senses  pall  200 

The  festal  pomp  of  feudal  hall, 

The  organ's  swell,  and  full-ton'd  choir, 

The  vista  stretch'd  to  distant  spire, 

Thro'  opening  glades  the  turrets  seen, 

The  willowy  stream,  that  winds  between ;  205 

The  cool  majestic  colonnades, 

Lawns  ever  green,  and  fragrant  shades, 

Impervious  to  the  scorching  heats :  210 

These  seem  but  soft  and  dull  retreats ;  \ 

Where  the  forlorn  recluse  may  brood 

On  fever'd  day-dreams  that  intrude, 

Chase  the  faint  rays  of  dawning  peace, 

And  cease  not  but  when  life  shall  cease.  21$ 

Yet  oft  some  short  delusive  fire 

Would  momentary  hope  inspire, 

That  the  bold  spirit  still  may  try 

To  soar  from  low  obscurity  : 

And  oft  would  friendship's  soothing  balm  220 

Attempt  the  bitter  pang  to  calm  ; 

Each  hackneyed  topic  would  suggest, 

That  e'er  was  urged  to  mind  distrest ; 

Expatiate  on  the  charms  of  ease,  / 

And  refuge  from  the  world's  rough  seas;  225 
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How  time  each  keen  regret  would  sooth, 

And  make  life's  rtrgged  journey  smooth. 

Ah  I  no,  the  fleeting  dream  is  gone ; 

The  friendly  sophistry  o'erthrown, 

What  charms  can  indolence  present  230 

To  those  on  enterprise  intent  ?  j, 

Ask  the  toil-harden'd  mountaineer, 

Inur'd  to  chase  the  rapid  deer 

From  early  dawn  to  evening's  close, 

And  then  upon  the  hill,  repose ;  230 

If  in  some  narrow  castle  pent, 

He  e'er  could  deign  to  feel  content ; 

Tho'  beds  of  down,  and  regal  state, 

And  luxury  his  call  await; 

Would  he  not  fret  with  useless  rage,  240 

Like  captive  lion  in  his  cage  1 

And  say,  he  found  the  coarse  repast 

More  grateful  to  his  eager  taste 

By  mountain  stream  ;  more  sound  the  sleep 

He  snatch'd  upon  the  craggy  steep  V  245 

The  following  are  the  concluding  lines  of  this  pleasing  per- 
formance : 

'  Fair  scenes,  adieu !  ye  once  had  power,  305 

To  fascinate  youth's  ardent  hour ; 

Awhile  ye  soften'd  later  woes, 

And  lull'd  despair  to  short  repose. 

The  charm  is  gone ;  yet  ne'er  shall  fade 

That  strong  attachment  ye  convey'd  ;  310 

And  still,  whene'er  ye  meet  my  eye, 

Shall  fond  remembrance  prompt  a  sigh. 

Fair  scenes,  adieu !  ere  yet  too  late, 

Resolv'd  to  try  a  different  fate, 

Her  waken'd  votary  Wisdom  calls,  315 

To  quit  in  haste  these  fatal  walls  ; 

In  less  recluse  abodes  to  live ; 

And  seek  content,  ye  cannot  give.' 
If  this  ode  be  not  marked  by  much  enthusiasm  of  thought, 
yet  it  is  not  disgraced  by  affectation.     There  is  both  ease  in  the 
diction,  and  nature  in  the  sentiment. 

Art.  15. — Napoleon,  a  Poem;  in  which  that  arch  Apostate , from  the 
Cause  of  Liberty,  is  held  up  to  the  just  Indignation  of  an  injured 
People;  concluding  with  an  Address  to  France,  dedicated  to  the 
Bj'itish  Army  in  Spain.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  Jit.  A.  Fellow  of 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  '  Hypocrisy,''  a  Satirical 
Poem,  with  copious  Notes  and  Anecdotes,  Political,  Historical  and 
Illustrative.     London,  Hatchard. 

THE  writer  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  spirit  of  Juvenal 
to  animate  his  lines.  Whether  his  petition  have  been  heard, 
and  the  scorching  invective  of  the  Roman  satirist  have  been,  in 
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any  degree,  committed  to  the  keeping  of  Mr.  ColtOn,  we  shall 
leave  our  readers  to  judge  from  the  following  specimen : 

*  And  doth  HE  reign?  whose  wild  decrees  have  made 

Commerce  a  crime,  and  massacre  a  trade, 

Whom  no  compunctious  visitings  restrain, 

Or  if  they  plead  for  mercy,  plead  in  vain  ; 

Who,  to  produce  conviction,  cannon  brings, 

Those  loud  resistless  arguments  of  kings, 

To  full  dominion  stalks  through  tides  of  gore, 

Though  mangled  Europe  bleeds  at  every  pore, 

Yet  can,  for  rule  and  precedent,  recal 

AH  former  tyrants,  and  improve  on  all. 

Who  much  to  friends,  and  times  and  chances  owes, 

And  something  to  himself — but  most  to  foes; 

Makes  it  his  vassal's  interest  to  be  slaves, 

And  true  to  him,  as'to  all  others  knaves ; 

Bids  beauty  wait  his  nod,  the  prize  of  war, 

And  binds  her  struggling  to  the  conq'ror's  car, 

Blots  out  each  tender  tie,  with  bloody  pen, 

Whose  fiendlike  scrawl  demoralizes  men ; 

Rivets  the  links  of  martial  law,  to  bind, 

Inslave,  imbrute,  and  mechanise  the  mind  ; 

To  conscripts  gagg'd,  unfolds  that  code  severe, 

That  might  from  milder  Draco  force  a  tear ; 

While  science  mourns  her  lights  obscur'd,  by  one 

False  as  the  Frank,  and  barb'rous  as  the  Hun.  . 

A  polish'd  savage,  who,  to  shake  belief, 

Combines  Zeleuco,  with  an  Indian  chief; 

Yet  hop'd  his  base  original  to  hide 

In  courtly  pageantry,  and  sceptred  pride, 

When  maids  of  honour  through  the  bridal  door 

Let  in  a  Princess,  and  let  out  a  W e, 

A  Demirep,  to  splendid  exile  led, 

While  pliant  Pontiffs  smooth  th'  adulterer's  bed. 

And  doth  HE  reign?  who  reads  in  every  eye 

His  total  want  of  inborn  majesty. 

Of  calm  and  unassuming  dignity, 

By  Heav'n  vouchsaf'd  to  rightful  kings  alone, 

To  shed  its  lustre  round  a  bloodless  throne !' 

Art.  16. — The  State  Doctors ;  or,  a  Tale  of  the  Times.     A  Poem  in 
four  Cantos.     By  Cervantes.     London;  Sherwood,  1812. 

BEFORE  this  writer  presumed  to  prefix  to  his  doggrel  the 
name  of  Cervantes,  he  should,  at  least,  have  stipulated  for  a 
portion  of  his  wit. 

Art.  17. — Sangora,  a  legendary  Tale.     London:  1811. 
WE  are  told  in  the  title-page  that  this  tale  !  is  sold  by  ALL 
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hooksellers.*    A  most  fortunate  circumstance  indeed !     And  we 
trust  that  the  public  will  profit  by  the  intelligence. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  18.— The  Castles  of  Wolf  north  and  Mount  Eagle.  By  St.  Ann. 
Embellished  with  original  Designs,  4  Vols.  London :  Hookham, 
1812. 

IN  some  lines  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume,  which 
the  author  denominates  a  postscript,  she  informs  us  that  she 
requires  some  indulgence  from  her  readers  for  the  errors,  and 
states  that  she  was  unable,  through  illness,  to  attend  to  the  re- 
vision of  her  work.  We  wish  that  this  was  the  only  indulgence 
of  which  she  stood  in  need ;  -as  verbal  inaccuracies  are  among 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  most  venial  of  her  imperfections.  A 
more  complete  jargon  of  bombastic  nonsense  hardly  ever  insult- 
ed common  sense  before.  We  do  not  know  who  Mrs.  or  Miss 
St.  Ann  may  be ;  but  this  we  beg  leave  to  inform  her  that,  with 
all  her  knowledge  of  heraldry,  and  her  quotations  from  Ossian, 
such  a  farrago  of  nonsense  and  inconsistency  will  never  be  ad- 
mired in  circles  of  sense  and  elegance.  It  may  do  very  well  for 
a  party  of  abigaiis  over  the  house-keeper's  table  of  a  winter's 
evening,  and  serve  to  frighten  the  simple  souls  out  of  their  wits, 
and  send  them  all  of  a  quake  to  answer  their  ladies'  bells  j  but 
for  any  thing  further,  Mrs.  or  Miss  St.  Ann  may  rest  assured  it 
will  not  do.  This,  therefore,  must  be  the  pitching  block  of 
what  she  dignifies  by  the  name  of  her  work ;  and  a  most  miser- 
able piece  of  work  it  is.  It  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  us 
how  any  people  whether  maids,  widows,  or  wives,  can  waste 
their  time  in  putting  together  such  a  mass  of  contemptible  absurd- 
ities. We  are  surprised  also  at  the  effrontery  which  suffers 
them  to  imagine  they  will  be  read  by  people  possessing  ten 
grains  of  sense  ;  and  still  more  surprising  is  it  that  they  should 
ever  be  read  at  all! 

Mrs.  or  Miss  St.  Ann  has  chosen  a  romantic  tale  as  the  most 
easy  style  of  writing.  Yet  easy  as  it  is,  she  has  contrived  to  make 
it  most  marvellously  inconsistent  and  tiresome.  The  events 
which  she  attempts  to  relate,  are  supposed  to  take  place  during 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen  ;  and  however  elegant  that  monarch's 
court  might  have  been,  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  sofas  and 
dressing-rooms  were  unknown  amongst  the  elegancies  of  that 
age.  Yet  Mrs.  or  Miss  St.  Ann  talks  as  familiarly  of  her  heros 
reclining  upon  sofas  in  their  dressing-rooms,  and  with  as  much 
ease  as  if  they  had  been  newly  imported  from  Okely's  in  Bond- 
street.  In  good  Queen  Bess's  days  we  read  of  chairs  of  state 
for  her  majesty,  and  wooden  stools  for  personages  of  inferior 
rank ;  and  upon  grand  occasions  and  high  court  days,  bundles 
of  fresh  rushes  were  strewed  upon  the  floors.  How  the  worthies 
of  King  Stephen's  reign  came  to  lounge  away  their  time  and 
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recline  their  weary  limbs  upon  sofas,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for,  but  Mrs.  or  Miss  St.  Ann  may  understand  these  things 
better  than  we  do.  Those  readers  who  are  not  yet  sated  with 
horrible  monks,  poisened  daggers,  dark  passages,  long  isles, 
damp  cells,  and  concealed  pannels  in  the  walls,  may  find  all 
these  ingredients  huddled  together,  with  as  many  descriptions  of 
tournaments  and  besieged  castles  as  would  make  twenty  romances 
in  this  book-making  age.  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  chapters 
we  meet  with  the  following  piece  of  intelligence : — ■  Some  of 
the  manuscript  here  appears  to  have  been  lost/  Had  no  part  of 
it  ever  been  found  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  the  writer  and 
for  her  readers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  19. — A  Portraiture  of  primitive  Quakerism.  By  William  Penn. 
Willi  a  modern  Sketch  of  reputed  Orthodoxy  and  real  Intolerance, 
by  Radcliff  monthly  Meeting.     London  :  Cradock,  1812.     Is. 

WHAT  is  here  called  '  a  Portraiture  of  primitive  Quakerism/ 
is  a  republication  of  a  tract  by  William  Penn,  entitled  '  the 
sandy  Foundation  shaken/  in  which  the  reader  will  find  some 
shrewd  and  forcible  remarks  on  those  pillars  of  orthodoxy,  the 
doctrines  of  •  one  God  subsisting  in  three  distinct  and  separate 
persons  ;'  '  the  impossibility  of  God's  pardoning  sinners  without 
plenary  satisfaction ;'  and  '  the  justification  of  impure  persons 
by  an  imputative  righteousness/  Mr.  Penn  remarks  that  the 
first  of  these  doctrines  '  was  conceived  in  ignorance'  and 
*  brought  forth  by  cruelty/  The  following  is  one  of  Mr. 
Penn's  comments,  when  after  having  assailed  the  doctrine  from 
the  armoury  of  Scripture,  he  draws  his  weapons  from  that  of 
Reason.  '  If  each  person  be  God,  and  God  subsists  in  three 
persons,  then  in  each  person  are  three  persons  or  Gods,  and  from 
three  they  will  increase  to  nine,  and  so  ad  infinitum.'  Mr.  Penn 
produces  various  passages  from  Scripture  in  which  God  is  called 
the  holy  ONE:  whereas  according  to  the  notions  of  modern 
orthodoxy  he  ought  to  be  called  the  holy  THREE.  In  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  Penn  adduces  against  those  whom  he  calls 
the  satisfactionists,  or  advocates  for  vicarious  punishment,  he 
makes  the  following  pithy  observation  on  the  text : 

-  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have 
everlasting  life/  '  By  which  it  appears/  says  the  great  and 
good  Quaker,  *  that  God's  love  is  not  the  effect  of  Christ's 
satisfaction,  but  Christ  is  the  proper  effect  of  god's  love/ 

From  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet  we  learn,  with  no  small 
degree  of  sorrow  and  astonishment  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
notwithstanding  these  opinions  entertained  by  one  of  their  bright- 
est ornaments,  have  lately  expelled  a  very  worthy  and  intelligent 
man  from  their  body,  merely  because  he  was  a  subscriber  to  the 
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I  '  London  Unitarian  Book  Society ;'  and  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  a  work  tending  to  prove  that  the  '  early  friends  de- 
nied the  eternal  divinity  of  Christ/  We  must  say  that  this  per- 
secuting and  inquisitorial  spirit  which  the  Quakers  have  evinced 
in  their  proceedings  against  Mr.  Foster,  is  highly  disgraceful 
to  them  in  every  point  of  view,  and  must  tend  very  much  to 
lower  the  character  of  that  sect  in  general  estimation.  W'hilst 
the  age  of  bigotry  is  passing  away  from  amongst  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  we  are  sorry  to  find  any  unpleasant  symp- 
toms of  its  revival  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends,  where  we 
have  always  been  led  to  think  that  there  was,  on  all  the  specu- 
lative points  of  Christianity,  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  can- 
dour and  moderation. 

Art.  20. — Populorum  et  Urbium  selecla  numismata  Grccca  ex  cere; 
descripta,  et  Figuris  illustrata,  ab  Edwardo  Harwood.  A<ccedit  In- 
dex generalis  turn  autonomorum,  turn  Imperatoriorum,  cum 
eoruin  Raritate.  Londini :  veneunt  apud  J.  Johnson,  et  Soc.  1812. 
4to.  o£l.  5s. 

MR.  HARWOOD  says  that  all  the  medals  which  he  has 
described  in  this  collection  are  of  brass ;  some  of  which  are 
not  mentioned  in  books,  nor  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  Others  are  remarkable  on  other  accounts.  Some  of 
the  medals  which  Mr.  Harwood  has  produced  appear  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  and  rarity.  Those  scholars  who  are  attached 
to  this  interesting  study,  or  who  have  a  taste  for  collecting,  will 
be  under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Harwood  not  only  for  the  rare 
and  curious  medals,  with  very  soft  and  delicate  representations 
of  which  this  volume  is  enriched,  but  for  a  copious  catalogue 
which  he  has  subjoined  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  medals,  with 
something  like  an  appreciation  of  their  rarity.  We  cannot  too 
highly  commend  the  typographical  execution  of  this  work,  as 
well  as  the  style  and  beauty  of  the  engravings,  nor  ought  we  to 
omit  to  mention  the  substantial  texture  and  massy  richness  of 
the  paper.  It  is  a  very  splendid  and,  as  times  go,  a  very  cheap 
publication. 

Art.  21.— A  new  System  of  English  Grammar,  with  Exercises  and 
Questions  for  Examination;  interspersed  with  critical  JVotes  and 
explanatory  Observations,  chiefly  of  a  practical  Nature.  Also  an 
Appendix,  containing  an  extensive  Collection  of  vulgar  Anglicisms, 
Scotticisms,  Examples  of  bad  Arrangement,  Ambiguity,  6fc.  ,•  and 
Elements  of  English  Composition,  with  a  Key  to  the  Exercises.  The 
whole  intended  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  private  Teaching.  By 
William  Angus,  A.  M.  Teacher  of  English,  and  Author  of  '  The 
Life  of  Christ*  i  A  pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,'fyc.  fyc.     Glasgow:  Brash.    London:  Co wie,  1812. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  useful  matter  will  be  found  in  this  gram- 
mar,.   The  exercises  on  the  different  parts  of  speech  are  copious 
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and  well  arranged.    The  list  of  Scotticisms  will  be  found;  ser- 
viceable to  the  natives  of  North  Britain ;  and  it  will  gratify  the 
curiosity    or  add   to  the   information  of  more   Southern  folk. 
The  transposition  of  some  poetical  extracts  in  the  prosody  is  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  and  may  form  an  interesting  and  profitable 
exercise,  by  which  young  persons  may  improve  their  taste  for 
the  rhythm  and  harmony  of  versification.     It  is  a  much  better 
exercise  than  what  are   called  nonsense  verses  at  some  classical 
schools.     The  following  is  a  specimen  taken  from 
*  Rhyming  couplets  transposed.' 
*  Her  even  lines  shew  her  steady  temper 
Polished  as  her  brow,  and  neat  as  her  dress  :' 

■  Author  of  my  days,  and  god  of  my  life ! 
To  lisp  thy  praise  permit  my  feeble  voice.' 

■  Bid  cease  my  fond  hopes  my  vain  disquiets, 
And  point  to  everlasting  peace  my  path.' 

To  reform  these  and  similarly  transposed  verses  into  their  pro- 
per order,  and  to  make  them  flow  and  rhyme  as  in  the  works 
from  which  they  are  taken,  may  constitute  an  amusing  and  pro- 
fitable exercise. 

Art.  22. — A  Father's  Bequest  to  his  Son;  containing  Rules  for  his 
Conduct  through  Life.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to  Gregory's  Fa- 
ther's Legacy.     London:  Chappie,  1811.  8vo.  4s.  6d.     \ 

THE  advice  which  is  contained  in  this  little  volume  is  sound 
and  grave,  and  not  at  all  enthusiastic  or  extravagant. 

Art.  23. — A  Series  of  Talcs  from  a  Preceptor  to  his  Pupils,  written 
for  the  Instruction  and  Admonition  of  Youth  of  both  Sexes,  render- 
ed from  the  German  of  the  celebrated  Adlerjung.  By  William  JVen- 
nington.     London :  Chappie,  1811,  price  3s. 

IF  Mr.  Wennington  could  not  render  any  thing  better  either 
in  the  form  of  instruction  or  admonition  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes,  than  the  following,  he  might  as  well  have  left  the  cele- 
brated Alder jung  alone ;  for  more  comical  instruction  never  met 
the  eye  of  either  youth  or  age.  In  describing  a  beautiful  lady, 
Mr.  Wennington  says, 

■  Along  the  intervals  of  her  dress  a  skin  was  discoverable  to 
which  the  purest  virgin  wax  is  faint :  beneath  her  hat  the  eyes 
had  assumed  the  sapphire  that  sparkled  to  the  day:  a  gleam  of 
vermilion  wantoned  backwards  and  forwards  across  her  cheek : 
her  smiles  were  irresistible,  and  her  whole  form  appeared  to 
sound  alarm  to  desire.' 
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Art.  I. — Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil,  'particularly  in 
the  Gold  and  Diamond  Districts  of  that  Country,  by 
Authority  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal;  including 
a  Voyage  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Revolution  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Illustrated 
with  Engravings.  By  John  Mawe,  Author  of  the  Mi- 
neralogy  of  Derbyshire.  London,  Longman,  1812. 
*to.£2.2s. 

WE  shall  pass  very  slightly  over  that  part  of  Mr.  v 
Mawe's  travels,  either  by  land  or  water,  of  which  his  in- 
formation has  already  been  anticipated  by  other  writers, 
and  shall  confine  ourselves  principally  to  the  account 
which  he  has  given  of  the  hitherto  unexplored,  or,  at 
least,  undescribed  regions  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Mawe  was  for  some  time  kept  in  close  confinement 
at  Monte  Video,  where  he  appears  to  have  experienced 
very  rigid  and  oppressive  treatment  for  very  insufficient 
reasons.  He  was,  afterwards,  sent  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
interior,  and  ordered  not  to  approach  within  forty  leagues 
of  Monte  Video.  He  resided  during  this  period  near  the 
Barriga  Negra,  about  160  miles  north-east  from  Monte 
Video,  at  the  house  of  a  Spaniard,  named  Don  Juan  Mar- 
tinez, by  whom  he  was  hospitably  entertained.  He  was 
treated  like  one  of  the  family,  and  enjoyed  favourable 
opportunities  of  surveying  the  surrounding  country. 

'  Here/  says  Mr.  Mawe,  '  are  numbers  of  great  breeding 
estates,  many  of  which  are  stocked  with  from  60,000  to  200,000 
head  of  cattle.     These  are  guarded  principally  by  men  from 
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Paraguay,  called  peons,  who  live  in  hovels  built  for  the  purpose 
at  convenient  distances.  Ten  thousand  head  are  allotted  to 
four  or  five  peons,  whose  business  it  is  to  collect  them  every 
morning  and  evening,  and  once  or  twice  a  month  to  drive  them 
into  pens,  where  they  are  kept  for  a  night.  The  cattle  by  this 
mode  of  management  are  soon  tamed  ;  a  ferocious  or  vicious 
beast  I  never  saw  among  them.  Breeding  is  alone  attended  to  ; 
neither  butter  nor  cheese  is  made,  and  milk  is  scarcely  known 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  constant  diet  of  the  people,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  is  beef,  eaten  almost  always  without 
bread,  and  frequently  without  salt.  This  habitual  subsistence 
on  strong  food  would  probably  engender  diseases,  were  it  not 
corrected  by  copious  draughts  of  an  infusion  of  their  favourite 
herb  Matte,  which  are  frequently  taken.' 

After  Mr.  Mawe  recovered  his  liberty,  he  proceeded  to 
the  island  of  St.  Catharine's,  where  lie  arrived  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1807.  Our  author  describes  this  is- 
land, over  which  he  made  several  excursions;  and  he  also 
visited  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent.  In  the 
bay  of  Dos  Ganchos,  or  Tejucas,  he  found  on  the  beach 
*  the  shell  of  the  murex  genus,  which  produces  that  beautiful 
crimson  die,  so  valued  by  the  ancients.  It  is  here  called  pur- 
pura, and  to  my  great  surprise,  its  use  is  in  some  degree  known 
to  the  natives,  one  of  whom  shewed  me  some  cotton  fringe,  dyed 
with  an  extract  of  it,  though  ill  prepared.  The  shell  is  about 
the  size  of  the  common  shell,  and  contains  a  fish,  on  whose 
body  appears  a  vesicle,  full  of  a  pale  yellow,  viscid,  purulent 
■substance,  which  constitutes  the  die.  The  mode  of  extracting 
it  is  to  break  the  shell  carefully  with  a  hammer,  so  as  not  to 
crush  the  fish,  and  then  let  out  the  liquor  in  the  vesicle  with  a 
lancet  or  other  sharp  instrument.  I,  for  greater  convenience, 
used  a  pen,  and  immediately  wrote  my  initials,  &c.  on  a  hand- 
kerchief; the  marks  in  half  an  hour  after  were  of  a  dirty  green 
colour,  and  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  hours  longer, 
changed  to  a  most  rich  crimson.  The  quantity  produced  by 
each  animal  is  very  small,  but  quite  sufficient  for  such  an  expe- 
riment.' 

Mr.  Mawe  has  given  a  pleasing  description  of  his  jour- 
ney from  the  port  of  Santos  to  St.  Paul's  He  passed  some 
time  very  agreeably  at  this  latter  town. 

•  St.  Paul's  is  situated  on  a  pleasing  eminence  of  about  two 
miles  in  extent,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  low  meadow  land, 
and  washed  at  the  base  by  rivulets,  which  almost  insulate  it  in 
Fiiny  weather;  it  is  connected  with  the  high  land  by  a  narrow 
ridge/ 

This  city  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were 
tempted  to  the  undertaking  more  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
gold  mines,  than  by  the  salubrity  of  the  situation,  in  which 
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it  is  said,  however,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  part 
of  the  South  American  continent* 

f  The  medium  of  the  thermometer  here  is  between  50  and 
80  degrees ;  in  a  morning  I  have  observed  it  at  48,  and  even 
lower,  though  I  was  not  there  in  the  winter  months.  The  rains 
are  by  no  means  heavy  or  of  long  continuance,  and  the  thunder- 
storms are  far  from  being  violent.  The  cold  in  the  evening  was 
frequently  so  considerable,  that  I  was  obliged  to  shut  my  doors 
and  windows,  put  on  more  clothes,  and  have  a  pan  of  embers 
in  the  room,  there  being  no  chimneys/ 

The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  chiefly  composed 
*  of  farmers  and  inferior  husbandmen,  who  cultivate  small  por* 
tions  of  land  on  which  they  breed  large  stocks  of  pigs  and 
poultry  for  sale..  With  these  the  market  is  generally  well  sup- 
plied, and  in  the  fruit  season  is  also  stored  with  pines,  grapes, 
peaches,  guavas,  bananas,  a  few  apples,  and  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  quinces.' 

Esculent  plants  are  said  to  be  in  great  variety  and  abund- 
ance. '  The  breed  of  sheep  is  quite  unattended  to,  and 
mutton  is  rarely  or  never  eaten.'  Mr.  Mawe  has  given  a 
description  of  the  modes  of  agriculture  pursued  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's.  The  attention  of  the  Bra- 
zilians to  the  acquisition  of  gold  and  precious  stones, 
operates  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits, in  which  the  inhabitants  would  find  a  more  constant 
source  of  wealth,  and  one  much  more  conducive  to  virtue 
and  to  happiness.  The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Paul's,  as  those  of  Brazil  in  general,  are  very  careless 
and  improvident  in  the  management  of  cattle. 

*  No  artificial  grasses  are  cultivated,,  no  enclosures  are  made, 
nor  is  any  fodder  laid  up  aginst  the  season  of  scarcity.  The 
cows  are  never  milked  regularly/  *  *  *  '  Their  dairies,  if 
such  they  may  be  called,  are  managed  in  so  slovenly  a  manner, 
that  the  little  butter  that  is  made  becomes  rancid  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  cheese  is  good  for  nothing/ 

'  The  farm-houses  are  miserable  hovels  of  one  story,  the 
floor  neither  paved  nor  boarded,  and  the  walls  and  partitions 
formed  of  wicker  work,  plastered  with  mud,  and  never  under- 
drawn/ 

The  kitchen  is  represented  as  c  a  filthy  room,  with  an  un- 
even muddy  floor,  interspersed  with  pools  of  slop-water,' 
without  any  chimney,  and  consequently  almost  always 
filled  with  smoke. 

The  gold  mines  at  Jaragua,  which  were  the  first  dis- 
covered in  Brazil,  are  situated  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-four  miles  from  St.  Paul's.  In  his  way  to  these 
mines,  our  author  passed  through  a  country  lull  of  rich 
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and  beautiful  situations,  where  the  diligence  of  the  culti^ 
vator  only  was  wanting  to  make  it  the  abode  of  plenty 
and  every  rural  enjoyment. 

The  mines  of  Jaragua  formerly  yielded  immense  trea- 
sures, which  were  shipped  for  Europe  from  the  ports  of 
Santos  and  St.  Vincent.  c  The  gold,'  says  the  author, 
c  lies  for  the  most  part  in  a  stratum  of  rounded  pebbles  and 
gravel,  called  cascalhao,  immediately  incumbent  on  the 
solid  rock.'  The  mode  of  working  these  mines,  or  rather 
of  washing  the  cascalhao,  in  which  the  gold  is  dispersed, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mawe. 

'  Where  water  of  sufficiently  high  level  can  be  commanded, 
the  ground  is  cut  in  steps,  each  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide,  two 
or  three  broad,  and  abouf  one  deep.  Near  the  bottom  a  trench 
is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  On  each  step  stand 
six  or  eight  negroes,  who,  as  the  water  flows,  gently  from  above, 
keep  the  earth  continually  in  motion  with  shovels,  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  liquid  mud  and  washed  below.  The  parti- 
cles of  gold  contained  in  the  earth  descend  to  the  trench,  where, 
by  reason  of  their  specific  gravity,  they  quickly  precipitate. 
Workmen  are  continually  employed  at  the  trench  to  remove  the 
stones,  and  clear  the  surface,  which  operation  is  much  assisted 
by  the  current  of  water  which  falls  into  it.  After  five  days' 
washing,  the  precipitation  in  the  trench  is  carried  to  some  con- 
venient stream,  to  undergo  a  second  clearance.  For  this  pur- 
pose wooden  bowls  are  provided,  of  a  funnel  shape,  about  two 
feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  live  or  six  inches  deep,  called  ga- 
mellas.  Each  workman,  standing  in  the  stream,  takes  into  his 
bowl  five  or  six  pounds  weight  of  the  sediment,  which  generally 
consists  of  heavy  matter,  such  as  oxide  of  iron,  pyrites,  ferru- 
ginous quartz,  &c.  of  a  dark  carbonaceous  hue.  They  admit 
certain  quantities  of  water  into  the  bowls,  which  they  move 
about  so  dexterously,  that  the  precious  metal,  separating  from 
the  inferior  and  lighter1  Substances,  settles  to  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  vessel.  They  then  rinse  their  bowls  in  a  large 
vessel  of  clean  water,  leaving  the  gold  in  it,  and  begin  again. 
The  washing  of  each  bowlful  occupies  from  rive  to  eight  or  ten 
minutes ;  the  gold  produced  is  extremely  variable  in  quantity, 
and  in  the  size  of  its  particles,  some  of  which  are  so  minute 
that  they  float,  while  others  are  found  as  large  as  peas,  and  not 
unfrequently  much  larger/ 

St.  Paul's  is  so  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Mawe,  &c.  seems  greatly  to  have  inte- 
rested the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  children  tes* 
tified  their 

«  astonishment,  some  by  running  away,  others  by  counting  our 
ringers,  and  exclaiming,  that  we  had  the  same  number  as  they. 
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Many  of  the  good  citizens  invited  us  to  their  houses,  and  sent 
for  their  friends  to  come  and  look  at  us.' 

The  ladies  at  St.  Paul's  are  represented  as  troubling 
themselves  very  little  with  the  important  science  of  house- 
hold lore,  and  abandoning  to  their  negroes  or  negresses 
the  management  of  their  domestic  concerns.  4  Their  time 
at  home  is  mostly  occupied  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and 
lace-making.'  They  have  no  mantua-makers,  and  all  ar- 
ticles of  female  dress  are  made  by  tailors.  i  An  almost 
universal  debility  prevails  among  them.'  This  the  author 
ascribes  in  part  to  '  their  abstemious  living,'  which  is  not 
a  very  common  source  of  debility,  *  but  chiefly,'  and  with 
more  probability,  to  want  of  exercise,  and  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  warm  bath.  Mr.  Mawe- acquits  the  ladies  of 
Brazil  of  that  levity  with  which  they  have  sometimes  been 
charged.  '  Very  little  is  taken  at  meals;  the  common 
beverage  is  water.'  *  *  Sweetmeats  appear  to  be  the 
pride  of  their  tables. 

On  the  two  hrst  days  of  Lent  persons  of  both  sexes  are 
said  to  amuse  themselves  with  pelting  each  other  with 
balls  in  the  shape  of  fruit, 

'  such  as  lemons  or  oranges,  made  very  delicately  of  wax,  and 
filled  with  perfumed  water/  '  The  lady  generally  begins  the 
game  ;  the  gentleman  returns  it  with  such  spirit,  that  it  seldom 
ceases  until  several  dozens  are  thrown,  and  both  parties  are  as 
wet  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  through  a  river.  Sometimes  a 
lady  will  dexterously  drop  one  into  the  bosom  of  a  gentleman, 
which  will  infallibly  oblige  him  to  change  his  linen,  as  it  usually 
contains  three  or  four  ounces  of  cold  water.' 

When  Mr.  Mawe  reached  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Portuguese 
court  had  been  recently  removed  to  that  capital.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mawe's  account,  this  is  neither  a  cheap  nor  a 
healthy  residence.  House  rent  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  in 
London ;  '  timber  is  unaccountably  scarce,'  though  such 
extensive  tracts  in  Brazil  are  covered  with  forests,  and 

*  even  fire-wood  is  dear.' 

No  port  in  the  world,  as  Mr.  Mawe  remarks,  is  bet- 
ter situated  for  the  purposes  of  general  commerce  than 
that  of  Rio  Janeiro;  and  it  seems  indeed  c  formed  by 
nature  as  a  grand  link  to  connect  the  trade'  of  Europe, 
America,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies.     Mr.  Mawe  says, 

*  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  port  may,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  become  an  entrepot  for  India  goods  des- 
tined for  Europe.'  Rio  Janeiro,  like  other  markets  in 
South  America,  has  been  greatly  overstocked  with  English 
goods,  owing  to  the  adventurous  speculations  of  our  mer- 
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chants,  who  were  in  most  instances  too  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain  to  take  any  pains  to  estimate  the  possible  de- 
mand of  the  South  American  market,  or  the  nature  of  the 
articles  which  would  be  suited  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Mawe  says,  *  the  inquisition  has  been  abolished, 
and  with  it  the  spirit  of  persecution,  so  that  no  one  can 
now  be  offended  for  his  religious  tenets,  unless  he  openly 
insult  the  established  religion.'  In  the  above  we  fear  that 
the  author  has  been  rather  too  rapid  in  his  inferences,  when 
he  says  that  '  the  inquisition  has  been  abolished,  and  with 
it  the  spirit  of  persecution?  The  judicial  powers  of  the 
inquisitors  may  be  suppressed,  or  the  walls  of  the  inquisi- 
tion levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the  spirit  of  persecution 
is  not  so  readily  extinguished,  as  we  may  learn  from  the 
history  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries,  where  the  in- 
quisition has  either  never  existed,  or  has  been  destroyed. 

Mr.  Mawe  solicited  permission  from  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Portugal,  or  rather  the  Brazils,  to  *  explore  the  dia- 
mond mines  of  Serra  do  Frio,'  a  favour  which,  he  says, 
had  never  before  been  granted  to  a  foreigner,  nor  had  any 
Portuguese  ever  been  suffered  to  visit  the  district  where 
the  works  are  situated.      This  extraordinary  boon  Mr. 
Mawe,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  through 
the  kind  interposition  of  the  Conde  de  Linhares.     Mr.  M. 
was  accordingly  furnished  with  passports  and  letters  of 
recommendation ;    and    two    soldiers  from  the   corps   of 
miners  were  appointed  to  attend  him.     He  was  enabled 
readily  to  procure  relays  of  mules  on  his  route,  and  en- 
joyed every  requisite  power  for  facilitating  his  journey. 
Mr.  Mawe  was  accompanied  as  far  as  Villa  llica  by  a  Mr. 
Gardull,  '  a  most  respectable  merchant'.     On  the  17th  of 
August,   1809,  says  Mr.  Mawe,  '  we  set  out  on  a  journey 
which  no  Englishman  had  ever  before  undertaken.'  *  *  * 
Mr.  Mawe  has  inserted  a  map  of  his  route  to  the  district 
where  the  diamonds  are  found ;  and  has  thus  made  some 
addition  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  this  region, 
which  has  hitherto  been  almost  a  terra  incognita  to  Eng- 
lishmen.     Before  our  author  arrived  at  Villa  Rica,  he 
received  information  of  a  topaz  mine,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  place  called  Capon.     This  naturally  excited  his 
curiosity ;  and  he  expected  to  see  a  mine  worked  under- 
ground and  having  these  beautiful  stones  in  their  original 
matrix.     But  the  topaz  mine,  to  which  the  author  was 
conducted,  was  a  break  or  slip  in  a  mountain,  of  about  two 
acres*  in  Extent. 
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*  *  *  <  The  argillaceous  schistus,  which  formed  the  upper 
stratum,  appeared  in  a  variety  of  stages,  the  greater  part  migrat- 
ing into  micaceous  schistus.  In  one  part  I  observed  two  negroes 
poking  in  the  little  soft  veins,  which  the  slips  disclosed,  with  a 
piece  of  rusty  iron,  probably  a  piece  of  an  old  hoop;  and  on 
enquiring  what  they  were  about,  I  was  informed  they  were  the 
miners  searching  for  topazes.  I  took  one  of  their  instruments, 
and  on  using  it  as  they  did,  found  these  veins  to  contain  a  very 
minute  micaceous  substance  approaching  to  earthy  talc,  also 
some  quartz  and  large  crystals  of  specular  iron  ore.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  two  or  three  topazes,  which,  as  they  had 
only  one  pyramid  each,  and  appeared  fractured,  I  judged  to  be 
out  of  their  original  place.' 

Mr.  Mawe,  however,  could  not  find  one  topaz  with  a 
double  pyramid,  though  he  had  afterwards  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  at  least  a  cart-load. 

The  environs  of  Villa  Rica,  says  Mr.  Mawe,  \  exhibited 
few  signs  of  cultivation :  not  an  acre  of  good  pasture  was 
to  be  seen,  nor  an  enclosure  of  any  kind.'  One  gentleman 
of  the  place,  however,  as  '  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,' '  sent  our  traveller  \  a 
cabbage  full  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  when  stripped 
of  its  outside  leaves;  a  finer  vegetable  never  was  pro- 
duced.' » 

Villa  Rica  is 
'■  situated  on  the  side  of  a  large  mountain,  connected  with  others 
forming  an  immense  chain,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest. 
Most  of  the  streets  range  in  steps,  as  it  were,  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  and  are  crossed  by  others  which  lead  up  the  acclivity. 
It  is  most  admirably  supplied  with  water,  which  is  conducted 
into  almost  every  house  in  a  most  convenient  and  pleasant  man- 
ner. In  the  streets  are  many  fountains,  which,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Italy  in  architectural  taste,  are  well 
constructed.' 

The  population  of  Villa  Rica  amounts  to  about  twenty 
thousand, 

*  of  whom  there  are  more  whites  than  blacks.  The  climate  is 
delightful,  and  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  Naples.  Though  the 
latitude  of  the  place  is  only  20°  South,  yet,  owing  to  its  elevated 
site,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  generally  moderate.  The 
thermometer  rarely  exceeds  82°  in  the  shade,  and  is  rarely  below 
48°,  but  its  usual  range  is  from  64°  to  84°  in  summer,  and  from 
48°  to  70°  in  winter.  The  greatest  heats  prevail  in  January. 
Owing  to  its  great  elevation  various  changes  from  heat  to  cold 
prevail  in  the  same  day,  and  there  are  frequent  showers  of  rain. 
Thunder  storms  are  common,  but  by  no  means  violent.  The  sun 
is  sometimes  clouded  by  dews  and  mist  so  dense  as  not  to  sub- 
side till  the  forenoon  is  far  advanced.' 
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The  gardens  are  said  to  be  laid  out  with  great  taste ; 
and  cut  one  above  another  at  regular  distances  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain  and  supported  by  low  walls. 
•  An  easy  flight  of  steps  leads  from  one  end  to  the  other.  These 
terraces  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  very  kingdom  of  Flora,  for 
never  did  1  see  such  a  profusion  of  delicate  flowers.  Here 
were  also  excellent  vegetables  of  every  kind,  such  as  artichokes, 
asparagus,  spinach,  cabbage,  kidney-beans,  and  potatoes. 
There  are  many  indigenous  fruits  which  might  be  much  improv- 
ed by  a  better  system  of  horticulture.  The  peach  appears  to 
be  the  only  exotic  plant  which  has  been  hitherto  introduced  ;  it 
flourishes  amazingly.' 

Even  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world  Mr.  Mawe  says 
that  c  there  seemed  to  be  a  glut  of  English  merchandise.' 
English  woollens  were  by  no  means  dear,  and  superfine 
cloth  '  nearly  as  cheap  as  in  England.'  Notwithstanding 
the  fertility  of  the  country  around.  Villa  Rica  the  market 
is  said  to  be  ill  supplied,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
scarce  and  dear.  i  Pulse  and  vegetables  for  the  table  were 
scarce,  even  grass  was  an  article  in  great  demand,  and  milk 
was  as  dear  as  in  London.'  The  number  of  untenanted 
houses  and  the  low  prices  at  which  they  might  be  pur- 
chased, furnished  an  evident  symptom  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  place  had  declined  and  was  declining. 

Speaking  of  the  village  of  Concepcao,  which  Mr.  Mawe 
passed  on  his  route  from  Villa  Rica  to  the  Diamond  Dis- 
trict, he  says  '  it  was  fast  hastening  to  decay;'  and  he 
adds  soon  after  a  remark  which  we  take  to  be  very  charac- 
teristic not  only  of  the  residents  of  Concepcao,  but  of  the 
generality  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  in  Brazil.  c  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a  maxim  among  the  inhabitants,  rather  to  go 
naked  than  to  labour  to  clothe  themselves.'  Obstinate 
and  persevering  indolence  has  seldom  been  hit  off  with 
more  accuracy  either  with  the  pencil  or  the  pen.  The 
Portuguese  are  in  love  with  idleness ;  and  we  need  not 
mention  the  close  affinity  between  idleness  and  filth,  and 
between  both  and  the  total  degradation  of  man  in  a.  moral 
and  intellectual  point  of  view. 

Villa  do  Principe  is  a  town  containing  about  five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  on  the  borders  of  the  Diamond  District. 
1  Here  is  a  house  of  permutation,  to  which  every  miner  in 
the  district  brings  the  gold  he  obtains,  and  pays  the  royal 
fifth,  as  is  done  in  Villa  Rica.'  At  one  of  the  gold-wash- 
ings near  Villa  do  Principe  6  a  lump  of  gold  was  found  of 
.several  pounds  weight.' 

The  first  diamond  work  which  occurs  in  the  Cerro  do 
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Frio,  is  called  San  Gonzales ;  but  this  is  on  the  decline. 
At  this  place  Mr.  Mawe  observed  some  fine  cows 
'  licking  the  door-posts  and  sides  of  the  houses  with  much  ap- 
parent eagerness  ;  and  on  enquiring  what  this  signified,  I  was 
told  that  they  wanted  salt.  They  were  so  tame  and  gentle  that 
on  holding  out  my  hand  they  licked  it ;  when,  being  desirous  to 
see  the  effect  which  the  salt  produced  on  them,  I  procured  some 
and  gave  them  a  handful ;  but  they  became  so  unruly  for  more, 
that  had  I  not  immediately  desisted  and  retired,  their  fury  might 
have  produced  serious  consequences^  This  article  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  cattle,  that  their  very  existence  de- 
pends on  it,  yet  it  is  encumbered  with  a  heavier  duty  than  any 
other  article  of  import,  iron  alone  excepted/ 

The  Diamond  District  appears  to  be  a  mountainous  and 
sterile  country,  and  almost  destitute  of  wood  or  herbage. 

*  I  stopped,'  says  Mr.  Mawe,  '  at  one  of  the  best  of  the  few 
miserable  houses  on  the  road,  to  procure  some  refreshment. 
There  was  a  half-starved  cat  in  the  door-way,  the  sight  of  which 
plainly  evinced  to  me  what  I  had  to  expect/     *     *     * 

This  meagre  ana*  woe-begone  animal  appears  to  have 
been  no  i inaccurate  symbol  of  the  general  wretchedness  of 
the  land  of  diamonds.     But  what  are  diamonds  or  precious 
stones  without  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness  in  the^ 
people  ? 

From  the  town  of  Tejuco  in  the  centre  of  the  Diamond 
District,  our  traveller  proceeded  to  inspect  the  diamond 
works  on  the  river  Jigitonhonha.  The  greatest  of  these 
works  is  situated  on  this  river,  and  is  called  Mandanga. 
It  employs  about  a  thousand  negroes  and  sometimes  dou- 
ble that  number. 

'  The  habitations'  at  Mandanga  '  which  are  about  one  hundred 
in  number,  are  built  detached,  and  are  generally  of  a  circular 
form,  with  very  high  thatched  roofs,  like  African  huts,  but 
much  larger.  The  walls  are  formed  of  upright  stakes,  inter- 
woven with  small  branches  and  coated  with  clay  inside  and  out. 
The  houses  of  the  officers  are  of  the  same  materials,  but  of 
much  more  convenient  form,  and  white  washed  within/ 

Mr.  Mawe  remained  five  days  at  this  place,  during 
which  he  was  occupied  in  inspecting  the  various  works 
which  he  has  very  accurately  described.  We  shall  select 
parts  of  this  description.  The  river  Jigitonhonha  at  Man* 
danga  is  said  to  he 

*  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  and  in  general  from  three 
to  nine  feet  deep.  The  part  now  in  working  is  a  curve  or  elbow 
from  which  the  current  is  diverted  into  a  canal  cut  across  the 
tongue  of  land  round  which  it  winds,  the  river  being  stopped 
just  below  the  head  of  the  canal  by  an  embankment  formed  of 
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several  thousand  bags  of  sand/  *  *  *  '  The  deeper  parts 
of  the  channel  of  the  river  are  laid  dry  by  means  of  large 
caissons  or  chain-pumps  worked  by  a  water-wheel.  The  mud  is 
then  carried  off,  and  the  cascalhao  is  dug  up  and  removed  to  a 
convenient  place  for  washing/     *     *     * 

The  cascalhao  in  which  the  diamonds  are  found,  when 
conveyed  from  the  bed  of  the  river  from  which  it  is  dug, 
is  i  laid  in  heaps  containing*,  apparently,  from  live  to  fif- 
teen tons  each/  The  process  of  washing  for  diamonds  at 
Mandanga  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mawe  : 

'  A  shed  is  erected  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  twenty-five 
or  thirty  yards  long  and  about  fifteen  wide,  consisting  of  upright 
posts  which  support  a  roof  thatched  with  long  grass.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  area  of  this  shed  a  current  of  water  is  con- 
veyed through  a  canal  covered  with  strong  planks,  on  which  the 
cascalhao  is  laid  two  or  three  feet  thick.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  area  is  a  flooring  of  planks  from  four  to  five  yards  long, 
imbedded  in  clay,  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  and 
having  a  slope  from  the  canal  of  three  or  four  inches  to  a  yard. 
This  flooring  is  divided  into  about  twenty  compartments  or 
troughs,  each  about  three  feet  wide,  by  means  of  planks  placed 
on  their  edge.  The  upper  ends  of  all  these  troughs,  there 
^called  canoes,  communicate  with  the  canal,  and  are  so  formed 
that  water  is  admitted  into  them  between  two  planks  that  are 
about  an  inch  separate.  Through  this  opening  the  current 
falls  about  six  inches  into  the  trough,  and  may  be  directed  to 
any  part  of  it,  or  stopped  at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  small 
quantity  of  clay/  *  *  *  ■  On  the  heap  of  cascalhao  at 
equal  distances  are  placed  three  high  chairs  for  the  officers  or 
overseers.  After  they  are  seated,  the  negroes  enter  the  troughs, 
each  provided  with  a  rake  of  a  peculiar  form  and  a  short  handle, 
with  which  he  rakes  into  the  trough  about  fifty  or  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  cascalhao.  The  water  being  then  let  in  upon 
it,  the  cascalhao  is  spread  abroad  and  continually  raked  up  to 
the  head  of  the  trough  so  as  to  be  kept  in  constant  motion, 
This  operation  is  performed  for  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  the  water  then  begins  to  run  clearer,  having  washed  the 
earthy  particles  away,  the  gravel  like  matter  is  raked  up  to  the 
end  of  the  trough  ;  after  the  current  flows  away  quite  clear,  the 
largest  stones  are  thrown  out,  and  afterwards  those  of  inferior 
size,  then  the  whole  is. examined  with  great  care  for  diamonds. 
When  a  negro  finds  one,  he  immediately  stands  upright  and 
claps  his  hands,  then  extends  them,  holding  the  gem  between 
his  fore  finger  and  thumb  ;  an  overseer  receives  it  from  him,  and 
deposits  it  in  a  gamella  or  bowl  suspended  from  the  centre  of 
the  structure,  half  full  of  water.  In  this  vessel  all  the  diamonds 
found  in  the  course  of  the  day  are  placed,  and  at  the  close  of 
work  are  taken  out  and  delivered  to  the  principal  officer,  who, 
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after  they  have  been  weighed,  registers  the  particulars  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  When  a  negro  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
a  diamond  of  the  weight  of  an  octavo  (17i  carats)  much  cere- 
mony takes  place ;  he  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers  and 
carried  in  procession  to  the  administrator,  who  gives  him  his  free- 
dom by  paying  his  owner*  font.  He  also  receives  a  present  of  new 
clothes,  and  is  permitted  to  work  on  his  own  account.  When  a 
stone  of  eight  or  ten  carats  is  found  the  negro  receives  two  new 
shirts,  a  complete  new  suit  with  a  hat  and  a  handsome  knife. 
For  smaller  stones  of  trivial  amount,  proportionate  premiums 
are  given.  During  my  stay  at  Tejuco  a  stone  of  16^  carats  was 
found  :  it  was  pleasing  to  see  the  anxious  desire  manifested  by 
the  officers  that  it  might  prove  heavy  enough  to  entitle  the  poor 
negro  to  his  freedom,  and  when,  on  being  delivered  and  weighed, 
it  proved  only  a  carat  short  of  the  requisite  weight,  all  seemed 
to  sympathize  in  his  disappointment/ 

Various  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  negroes 
from  embezzling  or  secreting  the  diamonds.  Their  stated 
period  of  labour  is  from  a  little  before  sun-rise  until  sunset, 
but  they  have  an  allowance  of  half  an  hour  at  breakfast 
and  of  two  hours  at  noon  ;  they  appear  also  to  have  two 
or  three  shorter  intervals  of  rest,  during  which,  their  noses 
are  regaled  with  some  snuff,  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
very  fond. 

Mr.  Mawe  says,  that 

'  the  flat  pieces  of  ground  on  each  side  the  river  are  equally 

rich'  (in  diamonds)  '  throughout   their  extent,  and  hence  the 

officers  are  enabled  to  calculate  the  value  of  an  unworked  place 

by  comparison  with  the  amount  found  on  working  in  the  part 

adjoining.'     *     *     *  The  substances   accompanying   diamond* 

and  considered  good   indications  of  them,  are  bright   bean-like 

iron  ore,  a  slaty   flint-like  substance,  approaching  Lydian  stone 

of  fine  texture,  black  oxide  of  iron  in  great  quantities,  rounded 

bits  of  blue  quartz,  yellow  crystal,  and  other  materials  entirely 

different  from  any  thing  known  to  be  produced  in  the  adjacent 

mountains.     Diamonds  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  beds  of 

rivers  or  deep  ravines  ;  they  have  been   found  in  cavities  and 

water  courses  on  the    summits  of  the  most  lofty  mountain/ 

1 1  had  some  conversation  with  the  officers  respecting  the  matrix 

of  the  diamond,   not  a  vestige  of  which   could  I  trace.     They 

informed    me   that  they  often  found    diamonds  cemented   in 

pudding  stone  accompanied  with  grains  of  gold,  but  that  they 

always  broke  them  out,   as  they    could   not  enter  them  in  the 

treasury,  or  weigh  them  with  matter  adhering  to  them/ 

Of  the  diamonds  which  are  found  in  this  place  <  some 
are  so  small  that  four  or  five  are  required  to  weigh  one 

*  '  The  negroes  employed  in  these  works  are  the  property  of  individuals, 
who  let  them  to  hire  at  the  daily  rate  of  three  vengtems  of  gold,  equal  to 
about  eightpence,  government  supplying  them  with  victuals.* 
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grain,  consequently  sixteen  or  twenty  to  the  carat;'  and 
Mr.  Mawe  adds  that  '  there  are  seldom  found  two  or  three 
stones  of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  carats  in  the  course  of 
a  year  ;'  and  that  a  stone  of  thirty  carats  is  not  found  once 
in  two  years  throughout  the  whole  washings. 

Mr.  Mawe  tells  us  that  he  never  saw  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  indigent  people,  particularly  females,  than  at 
Tejuco.  The  spirit  of  industry  appears  to  be  quenched 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  diamond  mines ;  for  where  people 
are  once  infatuated  by  the  fallacious  hope  of  getting  rich 
by  chance,  whether  it  be  by  finding  a  diamond,  obtaining 
a  prize  in  the  lottery,  or  making  a  lucky  throw  at  a  gaming- 
table, they  will  never  cultivate  those  habits  of  persevering 
industry  which  alone  can  lay  the  foundation  of  solid  and 
durable  prosperity,  whether  amongst  individuals  or  na- 
tions. 

The  shops  at  Tejuco  are  said  to  be  stocked  with  English 
cottons,  baizes,  cloths,  and  various  articles  of  necessity  or 
luxury  which  are  transported  on  mules  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  from  Bahia.  f  Great  complaints  were  made  among 
the  shop-keepers,  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  cotton  goods.' 

The  largest  diamond  which  was  ever  found  in  America, 
is  said  to  have  been  discovered  about  twelve  years  ago  by 
three  criminals  who  were  banished  into  the  interior  of 
Brazil.  These  persons  were  searching  for  gold  in  the  bed 
of  a  rivulet  caleo  Abaite,  when  they  accidentally  discover- 
ed a  diamond  of  nearly  an  ounce  in  weight.  This  pre- 
cious gem  they  delivered  to  the  governor  of  Villa  Rica, 
for  which  they  obtained  the  pardon  of  the  sovereign.  It 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portu- 
gal. 

Mr.  Mawe  informs  us  that  e  what  is  termed  the  diamond 
ground,  extends  about  sixteen  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  eight  from  east  to  west.'  This  region  of 
gems  was  first  explored  by  some  adventurous  miners  as 
they  were  washing  for  gold  in  the  rivulets  that  flow  from 
the  mountain  on  which  the  town  of  Tejuco  is  situated. 
When  the  diamonds  were  first  discovered,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  considered  only  as  curious  bright  stones ;  and 
their  real  nature  was  not  known  till  some  of  them  were 
sent  to  Holland,  where  the  lapidaries  pronounced  them  to 
be  very  fine  diamonds.  During  the  first  twenty  years 
after  the  discovery,  the  number  of  diamonds  exported  is 
said  to  have  exceeded 

'  one  thousand  ounces  in  weight.  This  supply  could  not  fail 
to  diminish  the  general  value  of  diamonds,  as  none  had  ever 
before  been  known  to  come  from  any  other  part  of  the  globe 
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«xcept  India,  whither  the  Brazilian  diamonds  were  afterwards 
sent,  and  found  a  better  market  there  than  in  Europe.' 

'  The  collection  of  diamonds,'  says  Mr.  Mawe,  '  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Prince  Regent  is  unequalled  in  number,  size, 
and  quality,  by  that  of  any  potentate  in  the  world ;  and  I  am 
credibly  informed  that  it  exceeds  in  value  three  millions  ster- 
ling.' 

In  closing  his  observations  on  the  Diamond  District, 
Mr.  Mawe  says, 

'  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  some  particulars  relative  to  the 
capital.  The  families  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  visit  appeared 
to  live  in  great  sociability.  They  frequently  form  tea-parties. 
The  dress  of  the  ladies  consists  almost  entirely  of  articles  of 
English  manufacture,  cotton  prints,  straw  hats,  artificial  flowers, 
jewelry,  &c.  Owing  to  the  great  distance  of  Tejuco  from  a 
sea-port,  piano-fortes  have  not  been  introduced  here,  or  they 
would  probably  be  in  great  demand ;  for  the  ladies  in  general 
have  a  taste,  for  music,  and  touch  the  guitar  with  great  spirit  and 
elegance.  Dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement,  and  all  appear 
much  pleased  and  animated  with  the  English  country-dance. 
The  ladies  seldom  go  abroad  except  to  mass,  and  then  they  are 
usually  carried  in  a  chair  hung  with  curtains  and  a  canopy,  and 
suspended  from  a  pole,  borne  by  two  men.  The  sedentary 
habits  of  the  females  have  often  been  thought  injurious  to 
health,  but  since  English  saddles  have  been  introduced,  they 
begin  to  take  airings  on  horseback.  Warm  baths  are  very 
generally  used,  being  considered  of  great  efficacy  in  removing 
recent  colds,  to  which  all  persons  here  are  liable,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  climate.  They  are  invariably  offered 
at  night  to  travellers,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  pains  occasion- 
ed by  the  fatigues  of  the  day.7 

Mr.  Mawe  after  gratifying  his  curiosity  in  viewing  the 
Diamond  District,  respecting  which,  we  have  now  commu- 
nicated a  large  share  of  his  information  to  our  readers, 
returned  to  the  capital  of  Rio  Janeiro  about  the  middle 
of  February,  1810. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Mawe  has  given  a 
*  general  view  of  Minas  Geraes ;'  \  brief  notices  on  the  Capi- 
tanias  of  Bahia,  Perrtambuco,  Seara,  Maranham,  Para,  and 
Goyas ;'  *  geographical  description  of  the  Capitania  of  Matto 
Grosso ;'  ■  account  of  the  Capitania  of  Rio  Grande ;'  '  general 
observations  on  the  trade  from  England  to  Brazil:' 
with  an  appendix  containing  some  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion. 

The  limits  of  our  review  permit  us  only  briefly  to  notice 
one  or  two  particulars  which  occur  under  the  above  gene- 
ral heads.  The  Capitania  of  Bahia  is  said  to  possess  the 
best  soil  in  Brazil  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane.    Mr. 
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Ma  we  details  the  mode  of  managing  the  cane,  and  of  ex- 
pressing and  preparing  the  juice.  In  Bahia  or  St.  Salva- 
dors, 

'  preserved  fruits  are  in  great  abundance,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  sugar ;  great  varieties  of  them  are  sold  in  the  streets,  and 
two  or  three  preserved  limes  in  a  cup  of  syrup  may  be  bought 
for  a  penny.  Even  the  lower  orders  conclude  the  meanest 
dinner  with  this  delicious  delicacy.'  *  Cold  fish  with  sallad  is 
the  general  supper  of  almost  all  ranks ;  even  the  rich  desire 
nothing  more  for  this  repast  in  family.  Numbers  of  retail 
shop-keepers  who  sell  wine,  cheese,  groceries,  &c.  buy  fish  and 
fry  it,  and  afterwards  retail  it  in  small  quantities.' 

The  capitania  of  Bahia  is  said  to  c  have  produced  the 
largest  piece  of  native  copper  that  has  ever  appeared, 
being  in  weight  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds.'  This 
immense  mass  of  mineral  was  found  perfectly  insulated  and 
not  a  vestige  nor  vein  of  the  same  metal  was  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  some  of  our  specu- 
lators adapted  the  commodities  they  exported  to  the 
Brazil  market,  the  following  may  serve  as  instances.  One 
adventurer  sent  large  packages  of  stays  for  ladies  • 
*  who  never  heard  of  such  armour ;  another  sent  skates  for  the 
use  of  a  people  who  were  totally  uninformed  that  water  can 
become  ice;  another  sent  out  a  considerable  assortment  of  the 
most  elegant  coffin-furniture,  not  knowing  that  coffins  are  never 
used  by  the  Brazilians,  or  on  the  Plata/ 

Mr.  Mawe  thinks  that  c  when  trade  shall  have  resumed 
its  regular  channel,'  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  become  c  a  kind 
of  half-way  house  between  Europe  and  India,  and  every 
description  of  Asiatic  produce  will  be  found  in  its  ware- 
houses.' This  is  not  unlikely  to  happen ;  and  the  events 
which  are  taking  place  in  Europe  will  probably  accelerate 
the  completion.  Is  it  probable  that  the  house  of  Braganza 
will  ever  again  take  up  their  abode  in  Lisbon  ? 

We  have,  on  the  whole,  been  much  pleased  with  the 
perusal  of  the  present  publication. 


Art.  II. — A  Statement  of  the  penal  Laws  which  aggrieve 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland :  with  Commentaries.  In  Two 
Parts.     Dublin  :  H.  Fitzpatrick,  1812.  8vo. 

IF  there  be  any  man  who,  from  the  effect  of  ignorance 
or  misrepresentation,  thinks  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
are,  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  they  enjoy,  on  the  same  or  a  similar  footing,  with 
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dissenters  of  different  denominations,  let  him  read  the 
present  work,  and  he  will  find  that  the  difference  between 
them  is  almost  as  great  as  that  between  a  freeman  and  a 
slave. — If  there  be  any  man  who  is  bold  enough  to  deny 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  do  not  groan  under  accumu- 
lated oppressions,  and  suffer  a  complicated  variety  of 
wrongs,  contumely  and  scorn,  almost  too  hard  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  endure,  and  that  merely  because  they  happen  to 
think  differently  from  a  minority  of  their  fellow  country- 
men on  some  points  of  uncertain  speculation,  let  him 
attentively  peruse  this  c  Statement',  and  he  will  see  before 
him,  traced  in  the  plainest  characters,  the  ferocious  code 
of  pains  and  penalties,  of  disabilities  and  privations, 
stripes  and  imprisonments,  which  they  are  doomed  to 
bear. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  made  out  a  case  of  Pro- 
testant cruelty  and  of  Catholic  suffering,  of  galling  tyran- 
ny on  the  one  side  and  of  unresisting  submission  on  the 
other,  such  as  was  never  witnessed  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. The  statement  in  this  volume  renders  it  as  clear  as 
noon  day  that  the  Catholics  are  a  body  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning ;  and  that  those  who  have  declaimed  against 
the  uncharitableness  of  their  tenets,  and  the  intolerance  of 
their  creed,  have  themselves  contrived  to  surpass  them  in 
the  realities  of  practical  oppression.  Ireland,  according 
to  this  statement,  which  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay,  as  it 
consists  not  of  vague  declamation,  but  of  positive  facts, 
exhibits  the  picture  of  the  Protestants  at  the  helm  and  of 
the  Catholics  tugging  at  the  oar. 

When  we  first  took  up  this  volume,  we  had  no  idea  of 
the  scene  of  legislative  barbarity  which  was  going  to  be 
disclosed  to  our  view.  We  always  thought  the  Catholics 
an  oppressed,  injured,  and  insulted  people,  but  we  had  no 
conception  that  the  sura  total  of  that  oppression,  injury, 
and  insult,  was  half  so  great  as  it  here  appears  to  be.  We 
always  thought  that  Catholic  emancipation  would  be  a  wise 
and  salutary  measure,  but  our  conviction  not  only  of  its 
wisdom  and  its  usefulness,  but  of  its  absolute  necessity 
in  a  political,  and  of  its  paramount  duty  in  a  moral,  view, 
is  increased  ten-fold  by  a  serious  examination  of  the  de- 
tails in  this  work.  It  has  entirely  convinced  us  of  the 
truth  of  a  remark  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  made  in  his 
strong  way  that  '  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the  ten 
persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  have  exercised  against  the  Catholics'  Bos- 
wel's  Life  of  Johnson,  seventh  edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  375. 
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In  another  part  of  the  same  volume,  p.  2S3,  we  read  as 
follows  :  i  He/  Johnson,  6  had  great  compassion  for  the 
miseries  and  distresses  of  the  Irish  nation,  particularly  the 
Papists;  and  severely  reprobated  the  barbarous  debilitat- 
ing policy  of  the  British  government,  which,  he  said,  was 
the  most  detestable  mode  of  persecution.  To  a  gentleman 
who  hinted  such  policy  might  be  necessary  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  English  government,  he  replied  by  saying 
*  Let  the  authority  of  the  government  perish,  rather  than  be 
maintained  by  iniquity.  Better  would  it  be1  to  restrain 
the  turbulence  of  the  natives  by  the  authority  of  the 
sword,  and  to  make  them  amenable  to  law  and  justice  by 
an  effectual  and  vigorous  police,  than  to  grind  them  to 
powder  bv  all  manner  of  disabilities  and  incapacities. 
-Better,  said  he,  to  hang  or  drown  people,  than  by  an  un- 
remitting persecution  to  beggar  and  starve  them.'  When 
the  religious  or  political  bigotry  of  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
interpose  to  dim  his  mental  sight,  no  man  ever  possessed 
more  nice  discrimination  in  questions  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  common  sense  and  common  feelings  of  man- 
kind. The  right  or  wrong,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  that 
conduct  which  the  English  government  has  so  long  exer- 
cised towards  the  Irish  Catholics,  is  a  question  of  this 
kind,  rather  than  one  of  expediency ;  for  injustice  never 
can  be  expedient  in  any  circumstances.  To  suppose  the 
contrary  is  to  confound  all  the  fixed  and  immutable  dis- 
tinction of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  to  make  the  volitions  of 
the  Deity  as  variable  as  those  of  his  creatures. 

The  introduction  to  this  work  exhibits  a  striking  view 
of  the  comparative  magnitude  and  importance  of  the1 
Irish  Catholic  population. 

\  In  every  point  of  view,  they  form  a  truly  important  subject 
of  inquiry  and  serious  reflection.  Strength,  industry,  energy, 
and  all  the  characteristic  virtues  which  bestow  value  upon  a 
people,  are  theirs  in  an  eminent  degree.'  In  numbers  they  have 
prodigiously  increased;  and  they  are  continually  increasing 
beyond  example  in  any  other  country.  Already  they  compose 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interests. 
The  agricultural  class,  so  powerful  and  influential  throughout 
Ireland,  the  landholders,  farmers,  peasantry,  are  almost  univer- 
sally Catholic.  They  occupy  the  most  valuable  positions, 
whether  for  commercial  or  for  military  purposes;  the  boldest 
coasts,  most  navigable  rivers,  and  most  tenable  passes ;  the  most 
fertile  districts,  the  richest  supplies  of  forage,  the  readiest  means 
of  attack  and  defence.  The  geographical  advantages  of  Ireland 
are  well  known.  Cork,  Waterford,  Kerry,  Gal  way,  Mayo,  &c. 
&c.  all  Catholic  counties,  attest  the  correctness  of  our  assertions. 
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Numerically,  the  Catholics  constitute  full  five-sixth  parts  of  the 
Irish  population ;  and,  compared  with  the  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church,  they  are  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  ten  to 
one ;  a  proportion,  be  it  observed,  rapidly  advancing  of  late 
years.  In  every  city,  town,  and  village,  their  numbers  more  or 
less  preponderate.  The  open  country  is  in  their  almost  exclu- 
sive occupation.  The  gross  population  of  Ireland,  at  this  day, 
is  moderately  estimated  by  the  most  competent  judges  at  five 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Of  this  number  we  may,  without  ex* 
aggeration,  state  the  Catholics  as  amountiug  to  4,200,000 ;  that 
is,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  united  population  of  England  and 
Wales. 

'  In  fine,  the  Catholics  are  emphatically  the  people  of  Ireland.' 

Chapter  I.  details  '  the  laws  which  peculiarly  affect  the 
Catholic  clergy,  Catholic  houses  of  worship,  school  houses, 
and  other  charitable  foundations.'  The  Irish  Catholic 
clergy  are  stated  to  consist  of  \  4  archbishops,  25  bishops, 
about  1100  parish  priests,  800  curates,  and  between  200 
and  300  regular  clergy  of  various  orders.'  According  to 
this  computation  there  are  in  Ireland  above  two  thousand 
persons,  who  are  continually  devoting  their  time  and  their 
talents  to  the  moral  instruction  and  comfort  of  more  than 
four  millions  of  people.  A  high  encomium  is  passed  on 
their  virtues,  which  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  deserve, 
as  they  are  all  reared  in  Virtue's  best  school — the  disci- 
pline of  adversity,  and  as  '  their  very  existence  is  a  state 
of  continual  self-denial.'  The  mode  of  life,  which  a  Ca- 
tholic Clergyman  selects  for  the  object  of  pursuit,  is  not 
one  of  supine  somnolency,  or  voluptuous  ease,  but  of  in- 
cessant vigilance  and  unremitting  toil,  sweetened  by  hardly, 
any  other  gratification  than  that  of  an  approving  con- 
science. His  choice  is  in  fact  the  choice  of  Hercules;  it 
is  that  of  hardship  and  penury ;  but  probity  is  the  com- 
panion of  his  way,  and  persuasion  is  the  only  instrument 
with  which  he  is  armed,  or  wishes  to  use  for  the  conquest 
of  his  enemies. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  the  virtues  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  they  are  treated  by  the  existing  laws,  as 
if  they  were  miscreants,  whose  breath  is  poison,  and  whose 
very  touch  is  contamination.  For  a  Catholic  priest  is,  by 
positive  unrepealed  statutes,  still  liable  to  suffer  death,  if 
ne  should  c  celebrate  marriage  between  two  Protestants,  or 
between  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,'  although  he  should 
even  have  done  it  through  inadvertency  or  misinforma- 
tion. The  barbarous  statutes  on  this  subject  are  quoted. 
p.  16,  17. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  November,  1&12.     '       If  k 
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'Catholic  priests  are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  refusing, 
upon  being  interrogated  in  courts  of  justice,  to  divulge  the 
secrets  of  private  confession,  confided  to  them  by  their  peni- 
tents.' 

Thus  Catholic  priests  are  exposed  to  be  treated  as  cri- 
minals, for  not  violating  an  express  injunction  of  their 
religion,  and  indeed  for  not  doing  what  conscience,  ho- 
nour, delicacy,  every  sacred,  every  manly,  and  every 
amiable  feeling  of  the  breast  imperiously  urge  them  not 
to  do.  '  The  late  Lord  Kilwarden,  chief  justice,  commit- 
ted to  gaol  a  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gahan,  for  a 
contumacy  of  this  nature;'  that  is,  for  a  refusal  to  betray 
what  had  been  confided  to  him  under  the  most  solemn 
implied  pledge  of  secrecy  as  the  spiritual  confessor  of  the 
individual.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  liable  to  a  variety  of 
other  oppressive  and  insulting  regulations,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  enumerate,  but  which  are  particularized  in 
this  work. 

Chapter  II.  treats  ■  of  the  laws  which  deny  to  the  Ca- 
tholics the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  houses  of  le- 
gislature; and  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  enjoyed  in 
Ireland.'  To  exclude  more  than  four  millions  of  people 
from  all  possible  participation  of  legislative  power,  must, 
at  first  view,  strike  every  impartial  enquirer  as  no  com- 
mon specimen  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  In  all  free  states 
the  laws  are  supposed  to  represent  the  general  will ;  but 
the  Catholics?  who  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  empire,  have  no  will  whatever,  not  so 
much  as  one  single  voice  in  the  formation  of  the  laws  by 
which  they  are governed,  shall  we  say  ? or  op- 
pressed ?  The  Catholics  are  taxed,  like  other  subjects  ;  but 
no  Catholic  is  permitted  to  have  the  smallest  share  in 
making  the  laws  by  which  he  is  taxed  for  every  article 
which  he  produces  or  consumes.  Thus  the  Catholics  are 
in  a  state  similar  to,  if  not  worse  than, "that  of  a  people 
under  a  despotic  government.  For  what  constitutes  such 
a  people  but  subjection  to  laws  of  which  they  have  no 
share  in  the  formation?  which  are  the  mere  arbitrary  will 
of  an  individual  over  whom  they  have  no  controul?  But, 
it  will  be  said, — Is  not  Britain  a  free  state  ?  Yes ;  it  is 
free,  as  any  state  under  the  sun ;  but,  it  is  a  freedom, 
which  is  confined  to  the  Protestant,  and  withheld  from 
the  Catholic  population.  The  Catholics  are  virtually  in 
a  state  of  vassalage ;  and  it  is  a  vassalage  of  the  most 
odious  kind;  as  the  freedom,  which  is  enjoyed  by  their 
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Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  aggravates  every  wrong 
which  they  endure,  and  heightens  the  most  atrocious  in- 
justice by  the  most  bitter  mockery. 

Though  the  Catholics  were  excluded  from  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  in  England  by  the  30  Charles  II. 
stat.  2,  chap.  1,  yet  that  law  was  not  extended  to  Ireland 
till  1691,  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  Thus  Roman 
Catholics  sat  and  voted  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament  in 
Ireland,  from  the  period  of  the  reformation  till  after  the 
revolution.  If,  during  that  long  interval,  not  one  na- 
tional evil  or  inconvenience  can  be  proved  to  have  ensued 
from  persons  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  participating  in 
the  legislative  functions,  is  it  likely  or  even  possible  that 
any  evil  or  inconvenience  could  be  occasioned,  at  present , 
from  restoring  this  much  injured  and  abused  class  of  men 
to  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  a  share  in  the  le- 
gislative councils  of  the  nation  ?  In  the  period  between 
the  reformation  and  the  revolution,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  of  England,  were,  like  the  Protestants  of 
both  kingdoms,  much  less  enlightened  and  civilized  than 
at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  were  much  less  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  any  description  of  power,  and  particularly 
with  that  which  requires  so  much  reason  and  moderation  ' 
as  the  making  of  laws.  But,  if  the  Catholics,  when  thus 
comparatively  less  wise  and  moderate,  did  exercise  a  por- 
tion of  the  legislative  functions  under  a  Protestant  go- 
vernment, and  without  any  danger  to  the  Protestant  hie- 
rarchy, it  is  a  very  strong  argument  for  not  depriving 
them  of  the  same  power  now,  when  their  whole  body  h 
divested  of  all  the  most  mischievous  of  their  ancient  pre- 
judices, and  when  they  partake  as  largely  of  others,  not 
only  of  the  light  of  reason  and  of  science,  but  of  the  spi- 
rit  of  evangelical  charity  and  forbearance. 

The  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  constituted,  con- 
sists of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  members.  Thus  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  alone  there 
are  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  places  of  high  distinction 
and  extensive  usefulness,  which  are  open  to  Christians  of 
all  denominations,  and  indeed  religionists  of  all  descrip- 
tions but  the  conscientious  members  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  who  scorn  to  make  perjury  the  stepping-stone 
of  their  ambition.  Thus  the  Catholics  are  punished  for 
the  very  virtue  for  which  they  merit  the  highest  reward ; 
and  are  ignominiously  degraded  for  the  very  circumstance 
which,  in  the  eye  of  impartial  reason,  renders  them  wor- 
thy of  the  most  resplendent  exaltation. 

Hh2 
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It  is  the  duty,  and  not  more  the  duty  than  the  interest 
of  every  government,  rather  to  open  and  facilitate,  than 
to  block  up  and  impede  the  path  of  honourable  ambition 
to  all  classes  of  its  subjects.  For,  it  thus  not  only 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  universal  competition,  and  puts 
all  the  genius,  virtue,  and  industry  of  the  country  in*  mo- 
tion, but  it  diffuses  amongst  all  a  6ense  ot  the  equity  of 
its  proceedings,  and,  consequently,  produces  a  cheerful 
submission  to  its  will,  and  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  ita 
measures.  But  when  there  are,  in  only  one  part  of  the 
political  system,  no  fewer  than  658  objects  of  fair  and 
praiseworthy  competition,  to  which  a  particular  class  of 
the  subjects  of  the  realm  is  forbid  ever  to  aspire,  the  mea- 
sure tends  not  only  to  quench  the  emulous  glow,  and  to 
check  the  noble,  strife  in  every  more  generous  mind,  but 
to  generate  a  degree  of  rancour  and  ill-will  very  unfa- 
vourable to  virtue  and  to  patriotism. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that,  if  the  Catholics  were  al- 
lowed to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  be 
able  to  attain  only  a  few,  perhaps  not  a  score  of  the  seats 
in  that  honourable  assembly.  This  does  not  make  the 
grievance  the  less;  for  the  wrong  in  this  instance  consists 
not  in  the  actual  quantity  of  the  honour  or  benefit  which 
is  withheld,  but  in  the  total  exclusion  from  an  equal  chance 
of  obtaining  it.  The  evil  consists  in  checking  the  honour- 
able ambition  which  pervades,  or  may  pervade,  the  whole 
Catholic  population  ;  and  in  not  suffering  them  to  enter 
the  race  of  intellectual  exertion,  or  of  political  rivalry 
with  those,  who  have  no  better  claim  than  themselves  to 
the  possession  of  places  of  trust  and  power.  It  may  be 
alleged  that,  in  this  respect,  the  Catholics  sustain  no  actual 
injury;  but  we  ask,  what  actual  injury  is  so  great  to  a 
feeling  and  honourable  mind  as  that  of  political  degrada- 
tion ?  The  Catholics  are  treated  like  the  Soodra  cast  in  the 
East,  and  seem  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sort  of  proscribed  race 
to  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn. 

Though  the  elective  franchise  was  restored  to  the  Irislt 
Catholics  by  the  statute  of  1793,  yet  we  find  from  this  work 
that,  owing  to  certain  practices  of  the  Protestants,  the  Ca- 
tholics are  almost  entirely  prevented  from  obtaining  their 
freedom  in  cities  and  corporate  towns.  The  Protestants 
are,  accordingly,  stated  to  be  <  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  fifty 
to  one  of  the  Catholic  freemen,  in  consequence  of  the 
watchful  jealousy  with  which  the  freedom  is  withheld  from 
Catholics.' 

The  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  from  corporate  offices 
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was  confirmed  and  re-enacted  by  the  Irish  statute  of  1793. 
No  person,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  is  per- 
mitted to 

•  be  mayor,  sovereign,  portreef,  burgomaster,  bailiff,  alderman, 
recorder,  treasurer,  sheriff,  townclerk,  common  councilman, 
master  or  warden  of  any  guild,  corporation,  or  fraternity,  or 
hold  any  such  or  the  like  offices,  in  any  city,  wailed  town,  or 
corporation  in  Ireland.' 

*  It  is  difficult/  says  the  author,  *  to  enumerate  all  the  muni- 
cipal situations  in  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland,  thus 
closed  against  Catholic  industry  and  merit.  In  the  city  of 
Dublin  alone  we  line  the  offices  following  :  viz. 

Lord  mayor  and  aldermen -    -  24 

Sheriffs  2,  sheriff's  peers  38         40 

Recorder  and  treasurer 2 

Common  councilmen        -       -------  96 

Masters  and  wardens  of  guilds,  about        -     -     -  84 

i       Town  clerks      --- -    -  2 

Officers     248 

*  Passing  thence  to  the  other  cities  and  corporate  towns  of 
Ireland,  which  may  be  reckoned  115  in  number,  (as  Cork,  Li- 
merick, Waterford,  Belfast,  Kilkenny,  Drogheda,  Galway,  Sligo, 
Derry,  Cashell,  Clonmell,  Trim,  Enniskillen,  Wexford,  <fec.  &c.) 
we  may  reasonably  take  the  average  number  of  corporate  offices 
in  each  at  about  20,  which  probably  falls  far  sort  of  the  real 
number,  since  the  city  of  Dublin  alone  appears  to  produce 
nearly  250.  .  This  average  number  of  20  offices  to  each  of  these 
115  other  corporations,  gives  the  number  of  2,300 ;  and,  added 
to  the  number  of  248  appearing  in  Dublin,  will  amount  to  a 
total  of  2,548  corporate  offices  in  Ireland,  comprised  within  this 
positive  proscription. 

*  Thus  far  do  the  words  and  letter  of  the  law  extend  ;  but 
its  spirit  and  necessary  operation  reach  farther.  They  render 
inaccessible  to  Catholics  the  numerous  lucrative  situations  de- 
pendant upon,  and  connected  with,  those  corporate  offices ;  the 
patronage,  power,  preference,  and  profits  at  their  disposal.  In 
the  city  of  Dublin  alone,  the  number  of  these  dependant  situa- 
tions exceeds  200 — including  the  entire  police  establishment 
and  its  officers,  paving  and  lighting,  and  pipe-water  boards, 
commissioners  of  wide  streets,  court  of  conscience,  grand  jury, 
city  surveyors,  craners,  collectors,  clerks,  secretaries,  solicitors, 
agents,  and  the  various  petty  offices  of  more  or  less  emolument, 
derived  from  these  boards.  We  may  fairly  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  1000,  as  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  similar  minor 
offices  in  the  gift,  or  at  the  disposal,  of  the  several  corporate 
-officers  in  the   remaining  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland.    This 
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number,  added  to  the  number  of  200  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
Bublin,  will  form  a  total  of  1200  offices  in  Ireland,  from  which 
the  Catholics  are  excluded  by  the  spirit  and  consequential  hos* 
tility  of  those  laws,  which  exclude  them  from  corporate  offices. 
Hence  it  will  appear,   that  the  gross   number  of  offices  and 
situations,   from  which  this  class  of  penal  laws  excludes  the 
Catholics,   may   be  considered  as  amounting— directly,  and  by 
express  enactment,  to  about     --------     2548 

consequently  y  to  about       -       --------     1200 

Total     3748 


'  Here,  theu,  is  an  immense  number  of  officers,  stationed 
throughout  the  different  districts  of  Ireland,  invested  with 
powers  of  annoying  others,  and  of  protecting  and  enriching 
themselves — which  are  refused  to  their  Catholic  fellow-citizens. 
The  great  and  general  dominion  attached  to  these  situations,  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  naturally  separates  the  inhabitants  of 
every  city  and  town  in  Ireland  into  two  very  distinguishable 
casts — the  masters  and  the  vassals.  The  vexations,  insults,  and 
other  mischiefs  flowing  from  this  municipal  system,  almost  baf- 
fle calculation,  and  can  scarcely  be  even  imagined,  save  by  the 
actual  sufferers.     Let  us,  however,  attempt  a  cursory  outline. 

All  Catholic  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  artisans ;  all  the  im- 
mense variety  of  petty  dealers  and  handicraftsmen,  shopkeepers 
of  every  kind,  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  shoe-makers,  weavers, 
&c.  &c.  are  under  a  necessity  (for  subsistence  sake)  of  residing 
in  these  cities  and  towns,  and  under  the  yoke  of  corporate 
power.  Perhaps  these  men  and  their  families  amount  in  num- 
ber to  some  hundred  thousands  of  the  most  useful,  laborious, 
and  valuable  citizens  of  Ireland.  Such  persons,  in  any  well 
regulated  state,  would  be  deemed  fit  objects  of  favour  and  en- 
couragement, at  least  of  protection.  But  in  Ireland,  their  lot 
is  grievous.  They  are  debased  by  the  galling  ascendancy  of 
privileged  neighbours.  They  are  depressed  by  partial  imposts  ; 
by  undue  preferences,  and  accommodation  bestowed  upon  their 
competitors  ;  by  a  local  inquisition ;  by  an  uncertain  and  un- 
equal measure  of  justice;  by  fraud  and  favouritism  daily  and 
openly  practised  to  their  prejudice.  The  Catholic  gentleman, 
whose  misfortune  it  may  be  to  reside  in  or  near  to  any  of  these 
cities  or  towns  in  Ireland,  is  hourly  exposed  to  all  the  slights 
and  annoyances,  that  a  petty  sectarian  oligarchy  may  think  pro- 
per to  inflict.  The  professional  man  risks  continual  inflictions 
of  personal  humiliation.  The  farmer  brings  the  produce  of  his 
lands  to  market  under  heavier  tolls.  Every  species  of  Catholic 
industry  and  mechanical  skill  is  checked,  taxed,  and  rendered 
precarious.  On  the  other  hand,  every  species  of  Protestant  in- 
dolence is  cherished  and   maintained ;  every   claim  is  allowed ; 
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every  want  supplied ;  every  extortion  sanctioned — nay,  the  very 
name  of  "  Protestant"  secures  a  competence,  and  commands 
patrician  pre-eminence  in  Ireland.  Hence,  the  peculiar  misery 
of  Irish  corporate  towns  ;  the  general  ignorance  and  unskii ful- 
ness of  their  tradesmen;  their  dear  charges  for  labour ;- irra- 
tional combinations ;  abject  poverty ;  squalid  exterior.  These 
and  numberless  similar  mischiefs  are  solely  attributable  to  this 
perverse  and  unnatural  system  of  penal  laws,  which  confounds 
all  ordinary  principles  of  human  action,  and  frustrates  the  most 
hopeful  projects  of  benevolence  and  patriotism.  Yet  the  public 
have  been  confidently  and  continually  told  (it  has  even  been  ad- 
mitted, but  inadvertently,  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  Catho- 
lic freedom)  that  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  been  placed 
upon  a  perfect  equality  by  the  statute  of  1793,  save  as  to  seats 
in  parliament,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  of  the  higher  situa- 
tions in  the  state,  as  lord  chancellor,  general,  privy  counsellor, 
Sfc — that  indeed,  only  a  handful  of  ambitious  individuals  noio 
remain  to  be  gratified — but  that,  as  for  the  Catholic  poor,  arti- 
sans, cottagers,  peasants,  $?c.  they,  forsooth  !  are  not  touched  by 
these  penal  laws,  and  have  nothing  to  gain  by  their  repeat. 

'  Ah !  what  an  egregious  error !  what  a  wicked  assertion  of 
those  who  propagate  it,  if  conscious  of  its  falsehood  !  What  a 
fatal  delusion,  if  the  honest  and  the  liberal,  who  may  have  been 
seduced  by  it,  shall  not  awaken  to  a  serious  and  minute  con- 
templation of  the  dreadful  hostility  with  which  the  penal  laws 
at  this  moment  rage  against  the  feelings,  the  peace,  the  interests, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Catholic  community  of  Ireland, 
throughout  all  its  various  classes — but  most  emphatically  and 
virulently  against  the  Catholic  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  indus- 
trious ! 

*  To  return  to  the  cities  and  corporate  towns. — Each  Catho- 
lic merchant,  tradesman,  artisan,  &c.  is  engaged  in  a  continual, 
but  ineffectual,  struggle  against,  not  only  the  general  severity 
of  the  Anti-catholic  system  in  Ireland,  but  also  the  local  hard- 
ships and  vexations  heaped  upon  his  lot,  in  his  particular  town, 
under  the  sanction  of  law.  He  sinks  beneath  the  pressure  of 
these  accumulated  burthens ;  the  manifold  personal  advantages 
enjoyed  by  his  Protestant  fellow-tradesman ;  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  his  rival,  his  opportunities  of  rendering  services,  or 
of  inflicting  injuries ;  his  superior  credit  in  the  town  and  else- 
where ;  greater  accommodation  for  his  trade  and  family  ;  ex- 
emption from  tolls ;  preference  in  beneficial  contracts  and  in 
the  markets.  He  may  be  teazed  and  worried,  without  inter- 
mission, by  numberless  sallies  of  magisterial  caprice,  and  by 
the  workings  of  various  petty  privileges,  which  are  pushed  to 
their  utmost  extent  by  the  jealousy  of  the  corporation  spirit, 
the  rivalship  of  low  tradesmen,  and  the  asperity  of  religious 
prejudice.     Whatever  may  be  his  wealth,  his  talent,  or  his  ser- 
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vices,  he  is  uniformly  refused  a  place  upon  grand  juries  within 
those  corporate  towns  ;  and  even  upon  petty  juries,  unless  when 
the  duty  is  arduous,  and  unconnected  with  party  interests.  He 
more  than  douhts  of  obtaining  the  same  measure  of  justice,  of 
favour  or  respect,  from  the  mayor,  recorder,  alderman,  tax  ga- 
therer, public  boards,  &c.  that  is  accorded  to  his  Protestant 
neighbour.  He  lives  in  continual  apprehension,  lest  he  or  his 
family  may  become  objects  of  some  pecuniary  extortion,  or  vic- 
tims of  some  malicious  accusation/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  more  at  length 
the  sad  and  multiplied  varieties  of  oppression  to  which 
the  Catholics  are  exposed ;  but  we1  have  developed  enough 
of  the  system  tb  prove  that  that  unfortunate  body  of  men 
is,  at  this  moment,  and  in  this  period  of  boasted  know- 
ledge, civilization,  and  refinement,  placed  in  a  state  of  the 
most  ignominious  bondage,  hardly  inferior  in  its  crushing 
Weight,  or  galling  pressure,  to  the  vexations,  cruelties, 
and  injustice,  winch  any  people  ever  suffered  under  the 
worst  of  tyrannies. 


Art.  III. — Paris  dans  le  Dix  Neuvieme  Siecle,  ou  Re- 
flexions d'un  Obseroatcur  sur  les  nouvell.es  Institutions, 
les  embellissemens,  F esprit  Public,  la  Societe,  les  ridicules, 
les  femmes,  les  journaux,  le  Theatre,  la  LitUrature,  tyc. 
Par  Pierre  Jouhaud,  Avocat.  Svo.     Paris,  1809. 

THIS  is  a  work  which,  though  published  three  years 
ago,  has  not  till  lately  fallen  into  our  hands ;  and,  how- 
ever partial  its  tendency,  and  superficial  the  information 
it  conveys,  still,  as  there  is  a  natural  eagerness  among  us 
to  know  all  that  can  be  known  concerning  the  present 
state  of  society  in  a  capital  with  which  we  have  so  long 
been  cut  off  from  any  immediate  intercourse,  we  have 
thought  that  a  few  pages  of  our  Review  might  not  be  un- 
acceptably  filled  by  some  extracts  from  the  most  amusing 
part  of  its  contents. 

The  preface  brings  to  our  recollection  the  Tableau  de 
Paris  of  Mercier,  and,  in  very  glowing  colours,  proceeds 
to  paint  the  glorious  contrast  which  regenerated  Lutetia 
under  its  now  august,  potent,  patriotic,  and  pious  emperor, 
presents  to  its  former  self-degraded  state  under  the  monar- 
chic chancelante  of  the  despised  and  rejected  Bourbons. 
The  only  difficulty  which  M.  Jouhaud  discovers,  is  that  of 
finding  any  thing  to  be  satirical  about,  so  near  to  perfec- 
tion have  things  attained  under  the  blessed  influence  of  the 
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Napoleon  planet.  Nevertheless,  he  says,  as  every  people 
under  the  sun  seems  condemned  to  pay  some  sort  of  tribute 
out  of  the  natural  weakness  of  humanity,  even  the  c  bril- 
liant qualities'  of  the  '  brave,  generous,  and  amiable 
Frenchman,'  are  mingled  with  some  infirmities,  which 
M.  Jouhaud,  (candid  patriot !)  S  will  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal.' 

The  first  chapter,  entitled  *  Paris  metamorphose,''  is 
mere  declamation  and  flattery,  from  which  no  solid  infor- 
mation can  be  collected,  except  that  every  thing  is  '  tres 
superbe'  in  this  best  possible  world  of  Frenchmen.  The 
picture  of  the  *  Parisien  dans  le  monde'  proves  that,  what- 
ever alteration  may  have  been  made  in  the  stones  of  Paris, 
the  character  of  its  inhabitants  has  undergone  no  material 
change  since  the  revolution,  which  has  terminated  so  hap- 
pily in  the  establishment  of  this  *  Solon'  of  emperors,  as 
M:  Jouhaud  calls  his  gracious  sovereign.  The  same 
empty,  frivolous,  busy,  being,  existing  always  in  the  midst 
of  multitudes,  yet  always  for  himself  alone,  appears  in 
former  descriptions  of  Parisian  character  and  manners,  as 
in  that  with  which  M.  Jouhaud  has  now  furnished  us. 

'  It  is  seldom  that  a  Parisian  has  a  friend,'  says  M.  Jou- 
haud; and  if  the  eulogist  of  his  countrymen  begins  his 
description  of  their  character  by  this  happy  trait,  what  can 
their  enemies  say  worse  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  '  Parisian 
lads  of  the  9th,'  of  whom  Bonaparte  speaks  in  one  of  his 
late  bulletins,  cannot  be  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans. 
This  appellation,  at  least,  he  must  suffer  to  remain  undis- 
turbed in  the  classical  dictionary. 

'  It  is  seldom,'  says  M.  Jouhaud,  '  that  a  Parisian  has  a 
friend ;  he  is  not  less  the  man  of  all  the  world,  who  has  the 
greatest  number  of  acquaintance.  He  is  prodigal  of  his  offers 
of  service,  he  pays  innumerable  flying  visits,  and  drives  about 
like  lightning,  at  the  risk  of  crushing  the  foot  passengers,  to 
talk  of  the  fine  weather,  or  the  rain,  or  of  the  new  ballet  at  the 
opera.  He  flies,  from  himself,  to  theatres,  fetes,  and  crowded 
assemblies;  and,  often,  in  the  course  of  a  whole  year,  has  not 
ieft  himself  leisure  to  reflect  for  a  single  moment.  All  these 
motions,  without  one  object,  all  this  noise  without  any  end,  all 
these  perpetual  extravagances,  form  the  talisman  of  his  existence. 
His  delight  is  in  being  rolled  about  in  the  whirlwind ;  his  best 
days  are  consumed  in  these  frivolities ;  he  wishes  his  years  to 
pass  away  like  hours/ 

Under  the  head  of  i  Charlatans,'  we  find  that,  so  long 
ago  as  the  year  1809,  the  great  mnemonic  philosopher,  who 
is  still  making  so  much  ridiculous  noise  in  this  country, 
(M.  Feinagle)  had  already  been  ranked  at  Paris  with  Pro- 
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feasor  Gall  the  craniologist,  Law,  Mesmer,  and  Cagliostro. 
Our  author  talks  also  of -a  M.  Azaiz,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  writing,  was  teaching  the  Parisians  the  art  of  pro- 
phecy. Why  did  not  Bonaparte  send  Marshal  Marmont 
to  take  a  lesson  ?  In  the  article  of  credulity,  however,  we, 
who  sit  down  in  London  to  criticize  the  inhabitants  of 
another  capital,  may  perhaps  as  well  remain  silent. 

After  some  entertaining  reflections  on  the  importance 
which  a  man  derives  at  Paris  from  possessing  a  carriage 
of  his  own,  we  are  told  that,  to  support  a  carriage,  a  for- 
tune of  at  least  30,000  francs,  (near  jglSOO)  per  annum, 
and  that  managed  with  the  strictest  economy,  is  necessary. 
By  this  computation,  the  rate  of  living,  among  the  better 
orders,  should  appear  to  be  almost  as  expensive  at  Paris 
as  at  London ;  and  the  number  of  fortunes  equal  to  the 
support  of  a  carriage,  must  (from  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  here  talked  of)  be,  beyond  all  comparison  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  respective  populations,  less. 

The  characteristic  politeness  of  a  Parisian  is  represented 
as  being  solely  the  effect  of  that  selfish  devotion  to  plea- 
sure, which  renders  him  an  insulated  being  in  the  midst  of 
the  world,  and  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  numerous  family. 

'  You  come  to  Paris  from  a  distant  province  to  solicit  a  place ; 
are  recommended  to  a  man  in  power,  who  receives  you  with  the 
greatest  hontt.  A  fortnight  after,  you  meet  your  palron  in  com- 
pany ;  you  accost  him  with  deference,  and  venture  to  let  fall  a 
few  words  about  the  delays  you  have  experienced.  The  man  in 
power  assumes  an  affectionate  air,  is  quite  astonished  at  your 
fears,  tells  you  that  your  talents  are  such  as  to  entitle  you  to 
the  office  for  which  you  sue,  that  he  has  already  spoken  to  many 
of  his  friends  in  your  behalf,  and  will  press  forward  your  ap- 
pointment. After  thus  filling  you  with  joy,  he  takes  his  leave, 
and  asks  the  first  person  he  meets  what  is  your  name/ 

The  Chaussee  d'Antin  is  now  the  only  quarter  in  Paris 
where  a  person  of  any  pretensions  to  fashion  can  fix  his 
residence.  The  ancient  pride  of  birth  and  family,  how- 
ever, which  we  should  suppose  to  have  been  extinguished 
by  the  revolution,  still  survives  in  the  quarter  of  the  Ma- 
rais, which  seems  to  be  the  last  retreat  of  the  old  nobility. 
The  following  description  is  humorous  enough. 

i  The  Marais  is  the  only  quarter  of  the  town  which  has  sup- 
ported, amidst  all  the  revolutions  of  fashion,  the  sentiment  of 
its  ancient  dignity.  Prejudices  are  there  maintained  in  all  their 
strength,  and  every  innovation  is  severely  interdicted.  The 
man  of  the  world,  whose  business  calls  him  once  a  year  to  the 
Marais,  contemplates  always  with  new  astonishment  those  im- 
mense halls  decorated  with  ancient  tapestry,  and  hung  round 
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with  all  the  pride  of  family  pictures.  After  a  long  dinner  re- 
gulated by  the  laws  of  the  strictest  etiquette,  he  is  obliged  to 
choose  between  a  game  of  lots,  and  a  game  at  mouche,  unless  he 
prefers  a  conversation  in  which  they  discuss  the  advantages  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  or  the  merits  of  the  Bull 
Unigenitus,  Too  happy  if  he  meets  with  a  proposal  for  a  prome- 
nade on  the  Place  Royale !  There  at  least,  he  may  cast  a  re- 
spectful glance  at  those  venerable  ladies  whose  satin  gowns  are 
ornamented  with  a  large  faloala,  and  whose  powdered  hair 
turned  up  under  a  pyramidal  cap,  discovers  that  ample  forehead 
that  never  yet  had  any  thing  to  blush  for.  There  also  he  may 
admire  the  young  gentleman,  who,  with  his  hair  carefully  friz- 
zed, and  his  posture  stiffly  erect,  carries  his  hat  under  one  arm, 
for  fear  of  discomposing  the  economy  of  his  head,  and  his 
mamma's  lap-dog  under  the  other  ;  and  who  sometimes  ventures, 
with  a  blush,  to  look  (through  her  veil)  upon  the  lady,  who, 
after  four  years'  sighing,  is  perhaps  destined  to  be  the  reward 
of  his  constant  passion/ 

The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is,  as  a  promenade,  the  only  place 
of  resort  for  the  haut-ton,  to  which  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  vainly  aspire.  Every  petit  maitre,  and  petite  roai- 
tresse  of  Paris,  scrupulously  pays  a  daily  visit  to  this 
theatre  of  fashion ;  he  on  his  nag,  and  always  in  the  same 
peculiarly  awkward  pace,  which  is  styled gallopper  a  VAn- 
glaisc  ;  she,  either  in  her  caliche,  or  on  horseback  equip- 
ped en  amazone,  as  the  humour  suits.  Very  pretty  in- 
trigues are  now  and  then  carried  on  under  the  trees;  and 
M.  Jouhaud  feelingly  expatiates  on  the  superior  conve- 
nience of  an  allte  epaisse  over  a  boudoir  for  those  agreeable 
purposes. 

*  Paris  is  perhaps  the  only  part  of  the  world,  where  you  will 
find  one  particular  spot  which  you  may  inhabit  without  ever 
stirring,  and  have  all  the  agrtmens,  and  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  within  your  reach.' 

This  place  is  the  Palais- Royal ;  and,  though  we  might 
imagine  certain  agremens,  if  not  conveniences  also,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  writhin  its  magic  circle,  let  M.  Jouhaud 
boast  of  it  as  he  pleases,  yet  we  must  confess  that  the 
picture  which  he  presents  of  its  charms,  (even  setting  aside 
those  of  the  danger ernes  beautts,  si  nombreuses  a  Paris, 
which  stand  very  prominent  in  the  piece)  is  extremely  cap- 
tivating. It  must  be  very  delightful  to  take  one's  morn- 
ing chocolate  at  the  Cafe  Corazza;  a  demi-tasse ,  after  din- 
ner, at  the  Cafe  Pegron;  and  an  ice  in  the  evening  at  the 
Cafe  Defoi.  To  drink  lemonade  in  the  Salle  des  Mille 
Colonnes,  offered  you  by  the  fair  hand  of  the  Celebre  Li- 
monadiere  du  joli  cafe,  du  Bosquet,  who,  (we  will  take 
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M.  Jouhaud's  word  for  it,)  is  une  des  plus  jolies  femmesde 
Paris  ;  grande  fraicheur,  belle  peau,  taille  etancee,  figure 
pleine  de  graces,  must  be  very  delightful  also.  It  must  be 
no  less  delightful,  when  one  is  tired  with  contemplating 
grande  fraicheur,  belle  peau,  &c.  &c.  to  avail  ones'elf  of 
some  of  the  tribute  of  their  rarest  productions  which  the 
sea  and  the  land  have  the  great  goodness  to  pay  to  the 
Bon  vivans  at  Naudet's,  Very's,  and  les  Freres  Proven- 
$aux.  It  must  be  very  delightful  indeed  (with  both  poc- 
kets, full  of  francs)  to  contemplate  the  diamonds  and  gold 
trinkets  at  Cabasson's  and  Quiclet's ;  to  purchase  for  one's 
mistress  the  newest  hat  of  the  f  ingenious  LeroyV  inven- 
tion; to  gaze  upon  the  gauze  pyramids  of  Alexandre;  and 
to  swallow  the  perfumed  peaches  and  grapes  of  Fontain- 
bleau  so  temptingly  displayed  by  the  luxurious  Madame 
Chevet.  All  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  substantial 
pleasures.  But  we  remember  an  abbe,  who,  after  passing 
through  Covent  Garden  one  summer  morning  at  day- 
break, declared  very  seriously  that  he  fancied  himself  in 
the  gardens  of  Paradise,  or  the  Elysiah  Fields,  (we  for- 
get which;)  and,  since  that  time,  we  have  been  mightily 
given  to  distrust  the  accuracy  of  a  vivacious  Frenchman's 
descriptions. 

We  pass  over  the  gambling  houses,  botli  the  miserable 
Tripots  of  this  terrestrial  paradise,  (the  Palais-Royal,)  and 
the  Maiso?is  de  Bouillotte,  at  which  the  ladies  meet  to 
squander  or  to  increase  their  substance  with  a  passion 
equal  to  that  of  the  men.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  terms  of  art  employed  in  the  de- 
scription of  these  laudable  entertainments.  Martinet's 
shop  in  the  Rue  de  Coq,  seems  to  be  a  happy  compound  of 
Hookham's  in  Bond-street,  with  Miss  Humphreys's  the 
caricaturist.  Under  the  heads  of  Le  Garde  Imperial,  and 
Le  Ton  Militairc,  M.  Jouhaud  must  pardon  us  if  we  find 
ourselves  unwilling  to  pin  our  faith  to  his  inflated  bal- 
loon. 

The  banquiers  of  Paris  at  the  present  day  fill  that  rank 
in  society  which  was  occupied  by  the  fermiers-gtneraux 
under  the  ancien  regime.  Every  banker's  house  has  twice 
as  many  clerks  as  are  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of 
it,  and  is  yet  besieged  by  numberless  applicants  for  em- 
ployment. Every  body  turns  his  face  towards  a  profes- 
sion by  which  millions  may  be  gained  in  a  day :  conse- 
quently, every  little  shopkeeper  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis  calls 
himself  a  banker.  The  Almanack  Imperial,  it  is  true, 
contains  a  list  only  of  112;  but  there  exist,  says  our  an- 
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thor,  at  least  five  thousand,  including  those,  who,  without 
credit  for  a  farthing,  paint  in  large  letters  over  their  doors, 
c  La  banque  s'ouvre  a  neuf  hcures  et  se  ferme  a  deux.' 
The  spirit  of  speculation  engendered  by  this  multitude  of 
adventurers  without  capital,  together  with  its  fatal  conco- 
mitant circumstances,  may  be  conceived  without  M.  Jou- 
haud's  assistance.  The  utility  of  such  an  establishment 
as  that  of  the  Mont  de  Piete,  however  imposing  at  first 
sight,  is  questioned,  assuredly  with  very  sufficient  reason.- 

Under  the  head  of  Economy,  we  find  few  remarks  that 
are  not  equally  applicable  to  London  as  to  Paris.  Are 
there  not  too  many  families  among  ourselves  who  keep  a 
box  at  the  Opera  while  they  are  unable  to  pay  their  ser- 
vants' wages?  Have  we  never  heard  of  ladies  of  the 
highest  quality  pawning  their  jewels  ?  To  be  sure,  we 
have  no  Mont  de  Piete ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  say 
that,  to  our  knowledge,  two  thousand  Indian  shawls  have 
been  deposited,  in  any  one  year,  at  such  a  receptacle. 

Mendicite  Abolie ! ! !  We  read  this  title  with  some  de- 
gree of  impatience,  to  know  how  so  desirable  an  object 
could  have  been  accomplished  in  regenerated  Paris,  lout 
we  discovered,  not  without  considerable  disappointment, 
that  it  refers  only  to  a  project  of  the  great  Napoleon's  for 
giving  all  his  subjects  sufficient  employment  to  subsist 
without  beggary.  This  project  is  not  supposed  to  have 
yet  been  realized,  even  by  the  conscript  laws. 

On  the  important  political  subjects  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  her finances,  and  commerce,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves 
quite  competent  to  form  an  opinion  without  additional 
authorities  to  that  of  M.  Jouhaud.  Yet,  flatterer  as  he  is 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  long  used  to  the  language  of 
the  French  ministerial  reports,  (of  some  of  which  we 
should  strongly  suspect  him  to  be,  at  least,  the  Redacteur,) 
he  acknowledges  it  as  a  fact  not  to  be  disguised,  that  com- 
merce has  long  since  appeared  to  circulate  riches  less 
abundantly  than  it  ought  to  do,  and  that  some  c  privations 
momentantes*  must  be  submitted  to  before  that  surprising 
genius  '  who  has  sworn  never  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  glorious  repose  till  England  shall  have 
abjured  her  absurd  pretensions  and  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  seas,'  will  have  redeemed  the  tremendous 
pledge  which  he  has  given.  We  believe  this  to  be  per- 
fectly true,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  privations  thus  to 
be  sustained,  is  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

Paris,  however,  suffers  less  from  this  stagnation  of 
commerce  than  any  other  place  in  the  empire.    An  old 
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proverb  has  it  that,  a  Parisian  will  make  his  fortune  where 
any  body  else  would  perish  with  hunger.  Who  knows 
not  the  Salon  de  la  Paix  at  the  Palais  Royal  ?  There, 
while  a  celebrated  artist  employs  himself  in  bestowing  on 
your  shoes  that  lustre  which  is  deemed  necessary  to  your 
appearance  in  the  beau  monde,  you  may  cast  your  eyes 
over  three  of  the  daily  journals.  This  noble  establishment 
is  superintended  by  a  female  who  pays  a  rent  of  three 
thousand  francs  per  annum  for  her  saloon,  to  answer  which, 
at  least  sixty  thousand  pair  of  shoes  must  pass  under  the 
blacking  brush  of  herself  or  her  associates  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ;  and  we  have  still  left  unaccounted  for,  the  hire 
of  the  three  journals,  the  wages  of  six  dependent  artists, 
and  the  expence  of  brushes  and  colours.  This  piece  of 
information  is  followed  by  compliments  (at  the  expence  of 
our  West  India  planters)  to  a  certain  gentleman  who  has 
discovered  a  substitute  for  coffee,  and  a  lady  who  has  in- 
vented another  for  sugar,  so  very  extravagant  that  we 
really  blush  to  record  them.  We  hope,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  these  illustrious  individuals,  that  their  patriotism 
will  not  go  unrewarded  for  want  of  our  retailing  their 
praises. 

M.  Jouhaud's  half  serious  and  half  ironical  defence  of 
modern  piety,  does  not  at  all  tend  to  exalt  our  ideas  of  the 
state  of  religion  at  Paris.  We  do  not  conceive  it  decent 
to  be,  like  him,  vivacious  and  jocose  upon  a  subject  of 
such  sacred  interest ;  and  as  it  is  still  less  our  intention  to 
write  a  sermon  upon  this  occasion,  we  will  pass  over  to 
the  next  topic — the  inexhaustible  topic — of  c  la  mode.' 
We  shall  be  pardoned,  in  this  place,  an  extract  of  more 
than  ordinary  length,  by  which  our  readers  will  be  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  that  whimsical 
goddess  now  exercises,  or  rather,  in  the  year  1809  did 
exercise  her  incontrollable  empire  over  the  Parisians. 

«  We  laugh  at  the  English ;  we  amuse  ourselves  with  their 
singularities,  and  become  every  day  more  and  more  eager  to 
adopt  them  ourselves.  Our  Elegantes  must  have  an  English 
carriage,  they  must  wear  an  English  melancholy ;  our  Petit$ 
maitres  are  become  passionately  fond  of  Currie  *  and  spencers ; 
the  only  pace   for  their  horses   is  the    Galop  at  Anglaise ;  a 


*  *  Ont  adopte,  avec  empressement,  les  carriks,  les  spencers.'  What  this 
English  word  '  carrik*  could  signify,  we  were  utterly  unable  to  imagine,  till 
in  the  next  chapter,  on  the  Restaurateurs  of  Paris,  we  found  that  at  a  certain 
hotel  distinguished  for  accommodating  strangers  of  all  countries  with  dishes 
agreeable  to  their  several  habits,  an  East  Indian  might  regale  himself  on 
*  carriks  * l'lndicnne.' 
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Johti  Anglais  is  the  most  indispensable  domestic  in  every  house- 
hold ;  our  Gastronomes  scorn  to  sit  down  at  the  best  furnished 
table,  unless  le  Rostbef,  or  the  succulent  Befstek,  be  among  the 
principal  dishes  ;  le  Wish  is  the  game  most  in  fashion ;  above 
all,  English  gardens  are  the  absolute  folly  of  the  day ;  it  is  who 
shall  turn  their  estates  inside  out  to  make  little  bridges,  little 
alleys,  little  meadows,  little  rivulets,  little  ruins.  All  the  world 
doats  upon  ruins;  one  might  say  that  French  levity  delights  in 
losing  itself  among  these  modern  images  of  antiquity/ 

We  are,  doubtless,  much  obliged  to  the  French  Petits 
maitres  for  doing  us  the  honour  of  making  our  taste  the 
model  of  theirs,  and  not  a  little  flattered  by  observing 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  have  made  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  taste  which  they  so 
condescendingly  adopt.  But,  for  the  information  of  those 
among  us  who  may  be  so  ignorant  of  French  taste  as  not 
accurately  to  know  what  the  terms  petite  maitre  and  petite 
maitresse  at  present  mean,  we  proceed. 

'  I  wish  to  believe,'  continues  our  patriotic  avocat,  *  that  the 
mode  Francaise  will,  after  all,  carry  off  the  victory  in  the  end  ; 
had  it  for  its  constant  worshippers  only  our  petits  maitres  and 
petits  mattresses,  such  proselytes  would  be  sufficient  to  propagate 
its  tenets.  What  is  a  petite  maitresse  ?  It  is  a  woman  "  qui 
vat  qui  vient,  qui  s'agite  toujours,  et  ne  fait  jamais  rien"  who 
sports  alike  with  pain  and  with  pleasure,  adoring  and  detesting 
the  same  object  almost  within  the  same  minute,  squandering  an 
immense  fortune  on  baubles,  seeing  all  things  and  fixing  on 
nothing,  purchasing  every  thing,  and  throwing  it  away  as  soon 
as  she  has  paid  for  it.  A  woman  of  this  description  inhabits 
the  chaussee  d'Antin;  she  passes  the  day  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  pamphlet,  or  skimming  the  Journal  des  Modes,  in 
reading  or  writing  billets  doux,  in  the  ceremony  of  the  toilet 
ten  times  repeated :  nevertheless,  she  hates  dress,  and  thinks 
nothing  so  delicious  as  a  neglige ;  *o  in  a  neglige  she  always 
appears,  with  a  melancholy  air,  lolling  in  her  caleche  at  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  or  listening  for  a  moment  in  the  evening  to  Lays  or 
Madame  Barilly, 

*  The  petit  maitre  is  a  being  who  partakes  much  more  of  the 
woman  than  of  the  man,  he  consumes  his  life  in  the  business  of 
the  toilet,  in  frequenting  the  ruelles,  and  forming  intrigues.  A 
man  of  this  description  loves  nothing,  he  always  adores :  he 
adores  his  mistress ;  he  adores  Talmas,  he  adores  Brunet,  he 
adores  Catel ;  nothing  but  a  continual  string  of  adorations, 
descending  even  to  his  cheval  Anglais.  The  petit  maitre  rises  at 
noon,  and  writes  two  or  three  declarations  of  love  in  verse,  bor- 
rowed from  Dorat  and  Marivaux.  At  three  o'clock  he  rides  to 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  In  the  evening  he  goes  to  see  the  first 
act  of  a  tragedy,  the  second  of  an  opera-comique,  and  arrives  in 
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time  to  assist  at  the  ballet  de  Voptra.  After  some  hesitation,  lie 
decides,  for  the  termination  of  his  day,  either  on  joining  some 
circle  before  which  to  display  his  elegance,  and  retail  his  tire- 
some insipidities,  or  on  repairing  to  some  grateful  fair  whom  he 
is  desirous  of  rendering  happy  by  his  company.' 

We  have  read  M.  Jouhaud  very  attentively,  and  still 
find  ourselves  at  a  loss  whether  the  deity  of  good  cheer, 
or  of  V amour  (we  will  not  prophane  our  English  corre- 
lative, which  is  still  capable  of  a  better  signification,  by 
employing  it  in  this  place)  at  present  reigns  uppermost  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Parisians.  On  the  article  of  Restaura- 
teurs, one  of  the  most  important,  at  least,  in  the  modern 
French  vocabulary,  we  shall  forbear  to  expatiate,  because 
the  annual  publication  entitled,  Almanack  des  Gourmands, 
may,  if  we  at  any  time  hereafter  feel  ourselves  so  inclined, 
afford  more  copious  materials  for  the  exercise  of  our  de- 
scriptive talents,  in  this  department.  The  several  succes- 
sive ones,  relating  to  the  subject  of  female  society,  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  open  and  undisguised,  (we  might,  it 
seems,  almost  say  universal,)  profligacy,  that  far  exceeds 
every  thing  we  had  previously  imagined  of  this  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  With  all  this,  the  Parisians  appear  to 
have  almost  attained,  what  the  pious  endeavours  of  Lord 
Auckland  and  our  bishops  have  yet  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing for  the  less  refined  Londoners)  the  means  of  suppress- 
ing the  vice  of  adultery. 

*  If  the  number  of  bachelors,'  says  our  portrait  painter,  '  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  manners 
have  never  been  so  corrupt  as  they  are  at  present,  for  never  was 
the  crop  of  vieux  garcons,  and  consequently  of  vieillesjilles,  so 
abundant.' 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  without  marriage  there  can  be  no 
such  vice  as  adultery;  ang^  since  all  moralists  agree  that 
adultery  is  a  more  grievous  sin  than  simple  fornication, 
there  seems  to  be  no  paradox  in  affirming  that  a  state  be- 
comes less  vicious  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  cor- 
rupt.    How  will  ye  answer  this,  ye  moral  philosophers  ? 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  conscript  laws,  or  the  gloriously  destructive 
wars  in  which  the  ambition  of  the  emperor  has  so  long 
involved  his  adopted  country,  have  at  all  tended  to  the 
depopulation  of  the  other  liberal  professions.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appear  to  be  at  least  as  much  over-stocked  in 
France  as  in  England.  The  increase  of  luxury  and  of  the 
vain  emulation  which  luxury  engenders,  may  account  for 
this  equally  in  both  countries.  The  Ecolede  Droit  at  Paris, 
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sends  out  annually  a  supply  of  five  hundred  practitioners 
with  the  degree  of  Licencies  into  different  parts  of  the 
empire;  and  the  whole  number  furnished  by  the  different 
provincial  schools,  in  addition  to  these,  is  estimated  at  full 
two  thousand.  We  hardly  know  how  far  we  ought  to 
trust  an  avocat  when  speaking  of  the  general  state  of  his 
own  profession ;  but  the  article  on  the  Parisian  bar  does 
not  contain  much  that  is  either  new  or  striking.  Most  of 
the  observations  made  upon  this  coy  and  laborious  em- 
ployment, will  apply  equally  to  Westminster  hall  and  to 
the  Palais. 

After  some  trite  remarks  on  the  subject  of  an  execution 
at  the  Place  de  Greve,  our  avocat  contemplates  with  exul- 
tation the  approaching  publication  of  the  new  Code  Penal, 
and  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  That  coo!e  has 
since  been  published.  We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  examining  critically  its  contents;  but  we  find  that 
it  does  not  comprise  that  total  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  which  our  avocat  so  feelingly  anticipates 
from  the  enlightened  philosophy  of  6  the  great  man'  who 
*  has  declared  that  his  age  shall  be  the  age  of  liberal  sen- 
timent.' We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in 
confining  the  operation  of  that  extreme  punishment  to 
cases  attended  with  bloodshed  and  violence,  the  new  code 
of  France  exhibits  a  model  well  worthy  the  imitation  of  a 
country  too  apt  to  despise  every  improvement  in  civilisa- 
tion that  does  not  originate  with  itself. 

The  schools  of  medicine  and  chirurgery  seem  to  be 
hardly  less  thronged  with  aspirants  than  those  of  civil 
law.  We  shall  not  here  repeat  the  praises  which  M.  Jou- 
haud  lavishes  on  the  most  eminent  professors  of  those 
sciences  now  at  Paris,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  justly 
their  due,  on  account  of  the  many  valuable  discoveries  to 
which  late  years  have  given  birth. 

The  Institute,  we  may  be  sure,  obtains  its  full  tribute  of 
our  author's  eulogistic  admiration.  We  are  told  that  all 
Europe  pays  it  the  same  ;  but  nevertheless  that  there  have 
lately  appeared  at  Paris  some  obscure  individuals,  who  are 
always  ready  with  their  impotent  malice  to  calumniate  it. 
None  of  the  members,  he  adds,  have  yet  condescended  to 
engage  in  so  inglorious  a  contest,  as  they  would  bo  in- 
volved in  by  attempting  to  answer  these  base. aggressors. 

The  names  of  author  and  Pauvre  Diable  are  no  longer 
synonimous.  Now-a'days,  a  man  who  enters  on  the  lite- 
rary career,  may  hope  to  run,  at  the  same  time,  the  race 
of  fortune  and  of  glory. 
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*  This  munificent  sovereign  rewards  merit  with  eclat,  and 
deigns  to  encourage  hopeful  talent;  his  generosity  reconciles  to 
the  blind  goddess  those  vindictive  tribes  which  used  to  avenge 
themselves  of  her  rigours  by  renewing  the  old  declamations  of 
their  predecessors  at  her  expence.' 

The  consequence  is,  that  tout  le  monde  ecrit ;  and  even 
critics  contrive  to  pick  up  a  .livelihood.  Happy,  happy, 
country ! 

The  Legion  oVHonntur  affords  a  most  glorious  oppor- 
tunity (which,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  missed),  of  compli- 
menting* the  h6ros  to  whom  it  owes  its  creation.  This  is 
another  of  those  subjects  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  trust 
the  eloquence  of  a  lively  avocat. 

In  a  chapter  on  public  education,  our  author  contrasts 
the  defects  of  the  old  college  system  with  the  advantages 
of  the  modern  lycees.  Of  the  former  we  were  well  aware. 
The  latter  we  cannot  comprehend  without  much  more  par- 
ticular information  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  superfi- 
cial \  tribute  of  admiration'  of  this  imperial  flatterer. 

On  female  education  even  M.  Jouhaud  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  be  somewhat  severe.  But  why  ?  since  it  openly 
tends  towards  that  universal  corruption  of  manners  which 
we  have  already  shewn  to  be  so  favourable  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  vice.  However,  the  creative  genius  of  the  heros 
has  glanced  a  rapide  coup  d'ceil  at  this  important  subject ; 
and  by  and  by  we  shall  see  a  public  establishment,  the  re- 
sult of  his  fruitful  faculties,  which  will  restore  the  female 
character  to  the  standard  of  that  of  our  first  mother  before 
she  was  naughty.  Female  authorship  does  not  appear  to 
stand  on  a  very  exalted  eminence  in  the  estimation  of  our 
avocat.  The  blue  stockings  had  set  up  a  periodical  maga- 
zine for  the  reception  of  the  lighter  efforts  of  their  genius 
and  fancy,  entitled  the  *  Athenee  des  Dames;'  but,  some- 
how or  other,  it  had  dropped,  or  (in  M.  Jouhaud's  more 
courteous  language)  c  est  momentanement interrompu,'  just 
before  he  began  painting  his  picture. 

We  must  pass  over  the  praises  of  the  Musee  Napoleon, 
as  also  the  discussion  whether  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique 
et  de  Declamation,  is,  or  is  not,  a  beneficial  institution. 
c  Booksellers,'  we  are  told,  under  the  article  Libr aires* 
45  are  not  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  authors:'  but  this 
is  no  news. 

We  would  entertain  our  readers  with  the  characters  of 
the  6  Mystificateur'  and  the  c  Mystifie,'  were  we  not  ap- 
prehensive that  they  are  not  original.  The  one  appears 
to  be  a  professional  hoaxer,  the  other  the  butt,  who  is  pur- 
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posely  selected  for  him  to  play  his  tricks  upon.  The  only 
circumstance  worth  remark  is  that  the  Parisians  have  re- 
duced the  principle  into  a  system.  The  mystificateurs  form 
a  distinct  class  of  the  community,  like  the  actors,  singers, 
or  opera  dancers ;  and  pick  up  an  excellent  livelihood  at 
the  dinners  of  the  rich,  to  which  they  are  constantly  in- 
vited for  the  purpose  of  exercising  on  some  unfortunate 
object,  chosen  (without  his  own  participation)  to  the  office 
of  mystifie,  for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 

On  the  fertile  subject  of  the  '  Spectacles'  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  '  Journaux  LiteraireSy'  in  which  we 
have  a  fellow-feeling,  some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps 
think  it  part  of  our  duty  to  expatiate;  but  we  feel  that  we 
have  already  given  more  space  to  this  publication  than  its 
real  merits  justify,  and  that,  instead  of  amusing,  we  should 
probably  fatigue  our  readers  by  extending  the  present  ar- 
ticle. Perhaps  an  opportunity  may  soon  offer  itself  of  dis- 
cussing the  points  now  omitted  more  advantageously  than 
could  be  done  by  following  the  generally  meagre  descrip- 
tions of  M.  Jouhaud. 


Art.  IV. — The  Tragedies  of  Maddalen,  Agamemnon,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Antonia,  and  Clytemnestra.  By  John  Gait. 
Cadell,  1812,  8vo. 

THE  venerable  quarto,  which  (a  few  months  ago)  we 
had  occasion  to  notice  with  the  distinction  which  it  de- 
served, is  not  the  only  fruit  of  Mr.  Gait's  laborious  pil- 
grimage to  '  Gibraltar,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Malta,  Cerigo, 
and  Turkey,  in  the  years  1809,  1810,  and  1811 ;'  nor  was 
the  vast  range  of  his  c  miscellaneous'  intellect  confined  to 
6  observations,  statistical  and  commercial,'  during  that  me- 
morable period.  From  the  profundity  and  variety  of 
those  observations,  his  readers  will  (doubtless)  suppose 
that  every  moment  of  Mr.  Gait's  valuable  time  must  have 
been  occupied  in  the  researches  necessary  to  their  produc- 
tion. But  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  We  know  not 
how  many  other  volumes,  or  how  many  different  subjects, 
Mr.  Gait  may  yet  have  in  store  for  us  among  the  miscella- 
neous contents  of  his  enormous  portfolio.  Our  present 
concern  is  only  with  the  handsome  hot-pressed,  cream- 
colour  margined  octavo,  which  now  lies  open  before  us ; 
in  which  (with  a  laudable  attention  to  the  registry  of  the 
time  and  place  of  birth  of  each  of  his  poetical  offspring,) 
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the  author  informs  us  that  his  first-born,  Maddaien,  was 
the  fruit  of  his  amorous  dalliance  with  Melpomene, 
while  under  quarantine  at  Messina;  that  Cljtemnestra 
first  saw  the  light  on  the  high  seas,  between  Sardinia  and 
Gibraltar,  Agamemnon  between  that  fortress  and  Ireland, 
Antonia  in  Cork  harbour,  and  that  Lady  Macbeth  dropped 
piecemeal  out  of  his  prolific  brain  at  various  subsequent 
intervals.  How  much  labour  in  vain  will  the  Malones 
and  Webers  of  a  future  age  be  spared  by  this  minuteness, 
the  consequence  of  a  truly  laudeble  parental  affection ! 

We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  any  comment  re- 
specting those  general  improvements  on  the  drama,  (great 
and  manifest  as  they  are)  which  Mr.  Gait  has  himself 
pointed  out,  as  the  result  of  his  critical  taste  and  acumen  ; 
preferring  to  call  their  attention  to  those  higher  excellen- 
cies of  genius  which  the  author's  modesty  would  hot  suf- 
fer him  to  do  more  than  merely  glance  at  in  his  preface. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admire  and 
applaud  the  boldness  with  which  Mr.  Gait  has  trusted  the 
whole  success  of  his  dramas  to  the  mere'  strength  of 
poetical  expression,  without  the  slightest  aid  from  fable, 
incident,  or  character.  This  is  the  case,  even  with  those 
for  which  he  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of  original  invention, 
Maddaien  and  Antonia.  More  bald,  lame,  and  uninterest- 
ing stories  were  surely  never  conceived  by  the  poorest 
human  imagination  :  but  this  we  say,  so  far  from  wishing- 
to  detract  from  the  authors  merit,  that,  (as  we  lave  be- 
fore hinted),  we  rather  take  it  to  be  the  highest  compliment 
we  can  bestow  upon  the  genius  which  could  triumph  over 
so  great  a  preliminary  difficulty.  With  regard  to  charac- 
ter, indeed,  he  asserts  that  the  first  tragedy  in  the  volume 
Was 

'  Undertaken  to  try  whether  such  a  person  as  the  duchess,  a 
character  of  meaner  energies  than  the  generality  of  those  in 
whom  the  interest  of  the  solemn  drama  is  supposed  essentially 
to  depend,  might  be  rendered  capable  of  exciting  a  tragical  de- 
gree of  pathetic  sympathy ;' 

an  attempt  equally  unpromising  and  meritorious ;  the  suc- 
cess of  which  cannot  be  denied  to  have  proved  far  surpass- 
ing the  warmest  expectation.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to 
give  a  higher  idea  of  the  author's  genius  than  by  a  few 
sketches  of  this  truly  original  and  surprising  character, 
which  we  shall  select  almost  at  random.  It  opens  upon 
us  with  full  force  in  the  first  scene,  in  which  the  duchess 
appears. 
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c  Duchess.    Joy !  joy !  my  lord !  how  does  my  lady 
niece  ? 
But  why  alone  1  true  lovers,  fresh  like  you, 
Should  be  at  other  sport.     Tut,  musty  parchments  ! 
Go;   go  and  rustle  silks.     Where's  my  sweetheart  ? 

Valdini.     (who,  for  a  count,  is  not  the  best  possible  gram- 
marian) 
Whom? 

Duchess.     Don  Lorenzo,  my  dear  nephew  now. 
O  i  how  I  long  to  tease  the  snappish  dog, 
He  used  to  turn  on  me  so  snarling. 
Valdini.  Why] 

Duchess.     I  took  such  pleasure  to  disturb  his  wooing. 
Valdini.     Wooing  ? 

Duchess.     Desperate  wooing.     O  he  was  mad  ! 
Mad  as  Leander,  who  across  the  sea 
Swam  every  night,  while  Ero,  cunning  toad, 
Stood  at  th'  uncurtained  window  with  a  light, 
His  polar  star,  the  pharos  of  his  port. 
But  love,  sweet  love,  makes  conjurors  of  all.' 
We  have  too  important  matter  in  hand  to  pursue  this 
pleasing  dialogue  further,  and  shall  complete  our  picture 
of  the  character  before  us  by  a  few  detached  lines  from  her 
several  speeches. 

*  O  !  to  be  sure,  all  that  mishaps  is  mine!' 

**  O  heart  of  me!  I  always  thought  no  good 

Could  come  of  their  nocturnal  whisperings. 
But  lovers  will  be  lovers,  certain  sure.' 
A  little  further*  on,  another  personage  of  the  .'drama,  by 
name  Lorenzo,  calls  her  (aside)  c  a  garrulous,  gobd  hearted 
souP — and  she  instantly  confirms  the  truth  of  his  observa- 
tion by  t^e  following  speech. 

'  Never  speak  of  it. 
Between  ourselves,  the  duke's  a— I  know  what — 
He  is  so  gruff  and  Turkish  in  his  way. 
By  Mary  Virgin,  I  am  more  his  slave 
Than  his  true  duchess,'—  &c.  &c. 
'  Well,  by  my  troth,  I  have  good  cause  to  fret, , 
Snubb'd  and  brow-beaten  when  I  could  make  mirth, 
As  little  heeded  as  a  cuckoo  clock, 
I  may  as  well,  at  once,  go  say  my  prayers/  v 
The  duke,  her  husband,  evidently  understands  her  char 
racter  as  well  as  Lorenzo,  or  as  the  reader  himself  is  by 
this  time  prepared  to  do,  when  he  says  in  a  tone  of  re- 
sponsive eloquence  and  sensibility — 

'  O  woman,  woman, 
What  crazed  infernal  meddles  with  thy  brain  1    - 
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The  raven's  bode  and  owlet's  evil  cry 
Are  happier  heraldings  than  thy  jay-chatter.' 
We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  delineating  this  beau- 
tiful character,  because  (as  we  observed  before)  Mr.  Gait, 
generally  speaking,  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  superior  ex- 
cellence in  this  branch  of  the  dramatic  art.  His  suc- 
cess, however,  in  the  amiable  duchess  before  us,  proves 
that  this  deficiency  arises  from  no  want  of  original  power, 
but  that  (cunning  toad  !)  Mr.  Gait  lias  designedly  thrown 
his  characters  into  the  back  ground,  in  order  to  render  the 
charms  of  his  poetry  and  versification  more  conspicuous. 
We  must  observe,  however,  before  we  turn  to  the  contem- 
plation of  these  more  splendid  perfections,  that  Mr.  Gait 
nas  evidently  passed  much  of  his  time  among  the  great^ 
and  has  copied  with  the  pencil  of  a  master  the  elegant  fa- 
miliarities which  distinguish  the  conversation  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society.  This  is  observable  not  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  accomplished  duchess  already  quoted.  Egys- 
thus  says  of  hia  imperial  Paramour,  the  adulterous  queen 
of  Argosy 

*  This  proud  old  Fury  will  undo  us  all.' 
and  Clytemnestra,  (more  courteously  indeed,  but  not  less 
familiarly,)  observes  of  him  in  return,  that 

'  To  say  the  truth,  the  young  man  has  his  merits.' 
Agamemnon  has  hardly  passed  five  minutes  since  landing 
on  his  return  from  Troy,  before,  seeing  an  old  nurse  come 
hobbling  towards  him,  he  with  good-humoured  dignity, 
remarks  it  to  the  queen. 

*  But  see,  Arsinoe  comes!  I'll  joke  with  her.' 
This  i9  a  touch  of  nature  worth  a  thousand  lines  of  one 
*f  our  ordinary  inflated  dramatic  writers.  But  it  is  even 
exceeded^  by  the  simple  exclamation  of  Electra,  who,  when 
asked  by  her  lover  Pylades, — Pylades  (according  to  Mr. 
Gait's  pronunciation^)  whether  she  approves  of  the  in- 
tended murder  of  her  mother,  answers  only,  (as  if  she  had 
been  born  in  Devonshire  instead  of  the  Peloponnesus,) 

*  Oh  sure,  Oh  sure,  we  have  had  crimes  enough.' 
Another  instance  of  that  nice  observation  of  character 
which  marks  the  man  of  true  dramatic  genius,  and  which 
occasionally  bursts  forth  notwithstanding  the  art  with 
which  Mr.  Gait  has  generally  contrived  to  hide  his  talent 
in  a  napkin,  is  that  of  the  painter  Caravaggio  in  his  tra- 
gedy of  Antonia.  In  his  delineation  of  this  personage^ 
indeed,  he  has  been  materially  assisted  by  6  that  superior 
power  of  discrimination  in  the*&rts  of  painting  and  sculp- 
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ture,'  to  which,  (as  he  informs  us  in  his  travels)  'even- 
man  pretends  who  has  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar? 
Every  spectacle  that  he  sees,  however  interesting  or  how- 
ever horrible,  is  made  to  recal  to  his  mind  some  image 
connected  with  his  favourite  profession.     When  he  meets 
the  heroine  of  the  tragedy,  in  a  state  of  distressful  agony 
approaching  to  madness,  how  much  he  relieves  the  reader 
or  spectator  of  the  piece  by  coolly  observing  that 
1  The  countess  seems  as  one  would  like  to  paint 
Lucretia  when  she  had  escaped  from  Tarquin/ 
Of  another  personage,  (the  villain  of  the  tragedy)  he  says, 
'  The  fellow  has  a  dark  lascivious  leer,  ,      v 

So  blended  with  a  sober  villanous  air, 
That  he  assists  my  fancy  as  I  draw 
The  story  of  Susannah  and  the  elders." 
And  again,  a  lady  is  imagined  to  look 

'  Like  Paulina  in  the  picture  there, 
When  told  her  love  was  not  the  god  Anubis.' 
Mr.  Gait  has  contrived,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  in 
this  and  several  other  passages,  to  make  his  poetical  genius 
subservient  to  the  display  of  his  proficiency  in  the  study 
of  a  sister  art,  a  proficiency  to  which  we  have  already  paid 
the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration  in  Our  review  of 
the  quarto  volume  formerly  mentioned. 

With  these  few  exceptions,  however,  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Gait,  in  the  present  volume,  rests  solely  on  the  charms  of 
poetical  expression  and  imagery.  His  metaphors  and  si- 
miles are  often  truly  sublime  or  sweetly  playful ;  and  al- 
ways possess  the  merit  of  bringing  the  intended  figure  fully 
and  distinctly  before  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  For 
example, 

•  The  horses'  hoofs 
Clank  in  my  ears  like  the  black  gibbet  chain ;  • 
And  e'en  the  silly  creaking  of  a  door, 
Sounds  like  the  swinging  of  a  murderer's  bones/ 
How  clear  and  satisfactory  is  this  awful  image !  The 
following  is  of  a  more  pleasing,  however,  because  of  a 
more  familiar  nature.     A  lady's  countenance  when  in  the 
agony  of  despair,  is  compared  to  the  face  of  a  person  just 
on  the  point  of  taking  a  disagreeable  dose  of  physic. 
'  I  met  the  countess  flying  as  I  came, 
Her  face  distorted,  and  her  fingers  spread, 
And  ail  her  figure  shrunken,  like  one  sick, 
Seiz'd  with  the  loathe  of  some  detested  drug/ 
Shakspeare's  figure  of  the  6  woe-begone'  wretch  that 
*  drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night,'  has  been 
justly  admired  j  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  critic  has 
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yet  pointed  out  one  of  its  most  striking*  beauties — the 
piece  of  antiquarian  information  which  it  (perhaps  unde- 
signedly) conveys:  viz.  that  Priam  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  with  curtains  to  his  bed.  In  a  strikingly  parallel 
passage,  Mr.  Gait  shews  us  that  Queen  Hecuba's  cham- 
ber was  enlightened  by  a  casement  window,  and  also  that 
her  majesty  used  to  sleep  with  the  said  window  open. 

'  ■ Like  the  flame  that  burst  upon  the  sight 

Of  wretched  Hecuba,  when  she  unclosed 
Her  window  on  the  final  night  of  Troy.' 
The  delicacy  of  the  following  image  is  only  equalled  by 
its  boldness  and  extraordinary  beauty  of  expression. 
'  §he  has  confess'd  adultery — who  will  pause 
To  learn  the  circumstance,  nor  class  her  down 
With  those  fair  wantons,  whose  lewd  highway  riots 
Have  changed  the  brazen  of  the  lawyer's  front 
To  blushing  copper  in  the  examination.' 
The  same  lady  is  a  little  afterwards  represented  as  being 
•  Like  the  archangel  on  the  wall  of  Heav'n, 
Who  looking  down  on  our  sublunar  orb, 
Computes  the  good  and  ill  of  human  life, 
And  rinds  a  vast  preponderance  of  ill/ 
Of  this  magnificent   metaphor  we  can  only   say   in  the 
words  of  Py lades  himself  (on  an  equally  proper  occasion) 

1  Sublime  !  incomprehensible  !' 
Of  a  certain  traveller,  Orestes  is  made  to  say  that 

*  He  had  pass'd 
Beyond  th'  Aurora  of  the  western  world, 
To  where  the  orient  kings  on  opal  walk.' 
We  should  have  suspected  this  to  be  a  covert  allusion  to 
Mr.  Gait  himself,  only  that  we  do  not  remember  any  pas- 
sage in  his  book  of  travels  which  describes  him  as  being 
in  company  with  kings  walking  upon  opal. 

If  Mr.  Gait's  poetical  genius  were  not  sufficiently  ma- 
nifested by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  passages  equally 
magnificent  with  those  already  cited,  it  would  be  very  sa- 
tisfactorily evinced  by  the  uoble  contempt  of  grammar, 
orthography,  and  prosody,  which  he  displays  in  numerous 
instances,  and  upon  which  none  but  a  true  genius  would 
have  dared  to  venture.  His  freedom  in  the  coinage  of 
words,  both  simple  and  compound,  is  another  strong  proof 
of  genius  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
'  A  fly  bmasty'd  crucifix.' 

*  Where  are  the  musieanis  to  swell  the  anthem  T 
'  The  lush  of  your  lewd  love.' 

1  The  rosy  of  thy  bloom.' 

*  Th'  iogerming  season.' 
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'  To  be  cajoled  by  snch  a  false  as  this  !' 

•  The  ghastly  ashy  of  the  dead,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Thus  accomplished  both  by  nature  and  art,  thus  excel- 
lently accoutred  for  the  conflict,  our  poet  has  ventured  to 
enter  the  lists  with  Shakspeare,  or  rather  to  take  possession 
of  the  chair  in  his  presence,  and  instruct  him  how  he  ought 
to  have  managed  the  catastrophe  of  his  play  of  Macbeth — 
a  piece  which  must  be  admitted  to  shew  considerable  symp- 
toms of  untaught  genius  and  ability,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, was  (as  left  by  its  author)  susceptible  of  all  that  im- 
provement that  taste  and  learning  are  capable  of  bestowing 
on  rude  talent,  and  that  Mr.  Gait  has  already  proved  him- 
self so  eminently  qualified  to  confer.  Our  readers  will, 
doubtless,  be  anxious  to  know  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  operations,  the  prince  of  English  poetry  (as  we  have 
foolishly  been  in  the  habit  of  styling  him)  has  thus  been 
overcome  even  in  the  citadel  of  his  entrenchments ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  we  shall  de'vote  the  remainder  of  our 
space  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Gait's  supplementary 
drama  ;  and  we  shall  do  this  the  more  willingly,  since 
Mr.  Gait  (who  is  of  course  the  best  judge  of  his  owji 
merits,)  has  declared  that  it  is  written  '  with  some  degree 
of  audacity  both  in  thought  and  phraseology,'  and  is  either 
<  the  best  or  the  worst'  of  the  dramas  contained  in  his 
volume. 

With  a  truly  classical  abhorrence  of  marginal  notes  and 
stage  directions,  and  a  Grecian  simplicity  in  the  number 
of  his  dramatis  personam,  Mr.  Gait,  (whose  attainments  as 
a  scholar  have  already  been  the  subject  of  our'ad  miration 
and  praise),  presents  to  us  the  following  list  as  the  entire 
complement  of  his  dramatic  vessel.  c  Macbeth,  Baudron, 
Seaton,  Lady.'  Of  these,  the  first  and  the  two  last  being 
personages  in  poor  Shakspeare's  play,  we  are  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  their  respective  occupations,  characters, 
and  dispositions.  Baudron,  the  second  interlocutor,  is 
entirely  a  creature  of  the  author's  invention,  and  by  him 
designated  with  the  appropriate  appellation  of  a  '  Spceing 
Hermit.'  The  piece  opens  with  a  dialogue  held  between 
Macbeth  and  his  servant  Seaton  in  an  anti-chamber  of  the 
Castle  of  Dunsinane,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  in  which  (as 
the  reader  will  remember)  the  English  soldiers  marched 
to  invest  it,  bearing  Birnam  Wood  upon  their  shoulders. 
'  Methought,'  says  the  unhappy  tyrant,  using  a  freedom 
of  metre  very  natural  to  one  in  his  disturbed  condition  of 
mind, 

V Methought,  last  night,  as  I  lay  on  my  couch, 
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I  saw  a  fiery-footed  phantom  pass, 
In  the  pale  likeness  of  my  faded  wife/ 
Such  sights,  he  observes,  S  betoken  change  or  death  •/  and 
he  then  inquires  for  the  *  Spceing  Hermit/      Baudron 
enters  accordingly  as  soon  as  called  for,  whom  the  king,  in 
a  complimentary  harangue,  informs  that  nature 
*  Hath  gifted  with  a  perspicatious  sight, 
To  ken  beyond  the  general  human  range,'  &c. 
Whereto  Baudron  replies  in  a  courtly  style,  to  which  all 
M acbeth's  subjects  appear  to  be  well  accustomed, 
1  Your  majesty  confers  great  honour  on  me.' 
But  adds  withal  in  a  phraseology  which  plainly  discovers 
his  provincial  breeding, 

'  There  is  in  nature,  Sir,  no  accidents.' 
After  a  short  conversation,  not  much  to  the  purpose, 
Macbeth  starts  off  with  an  address  to  his  lady,  whom  he 
fancies  he  sees  in  her  winding  sheet,  and  kindly  offers  to 
strip  it  from  her  shoulders.  Baudron's  loyalty  is  roused — 
he  exclaims, 

'God  save  her  majesty  V 
and,  upon  Macbeth's  discovering  his  error,  and  confessing 
that 

1  Such  metaphysical  phaznomendt 
are  no  unusual  phcenomenm  to  him,  informs  him  with  con- 
siderable medical  science  that  they 

■  Are  the  conceits  of  melancholy  lymphs  (qu.  nymphs  X) 
Mingled  by  nature  in  the  glowing  brain.' 
This  explanation  not  altogether  satisfying  the  inquisi- 
tive king,  out  at  last  comes  the  fatal  secret.     i  It  was  her 
wraith,' — the  omen  of  her  approaching  death — and,  what 
is  much  worse,  he  adds, 

'  The  same  day's  sun  that  sees  the  queen  a  corpse, 
O  mighty  king !  shall  never  set  to  thee/ 
The  scene,  which  follows,  between  the  regal  pair  of 
murderers,  is  full  of  the  boldest  metaphor  and  the  subli- 
mest  imagery.     Every  object  I  behold,  says  the  afflicted 
lady,  reminds  me  of  the  part  I  took  in  the  death  of  Dun- 
can.    Even  the  doctor's  stuff  which  is  administered  to  me 
in  my  sickness,  or,  as  it  is  here  more  beautifully  expressed, 
1  The  soothing  phials  of  the  doctor's  skill, 
Beget  suspicion ;  for  they  call  to  mind 
The  drugged  wassail  that  seduced  the  grooms 
To  leave  their  royal  charge  in  fenceless  sleep 
To  the  foul  carve  of  our  ambitious  waste !' 
Macbeth  asks  what  can  so  have  changed  her  '  high  impe- 
rial arrogance'  of  nature,  and  whether  she  is  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  ghosts  and  wraiths  as  well  as  himself  j  upon 
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which  she  relates  a  terrible  dream  she  had  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  that  when  she  was  going  to  wash  her  1  bolter*  d 
hands,'  (Mr.  Gait  evidently  imagines  that  Shakspeare  by 
his  word  *  boulter'd'  meant  '  bloody,') — she  died  suddenly, 
and  was  buried  by  Duncan's  side,  and  that 

'  The  requ'mm  finished,  and  the  herald  done, 
The  mouldy  yawn  of  the  sepulchre's  gloom 
Was  closed,  and  I,  left  to  resolve  to  dust. 
Macbeth.     Terrible  state ! 
Lady.  Then  did  I  hear  around 

The  churm  and  chirupping  of  busy  reptiles, 
At  hideous  banquet,  on  the  royal  dead, 
Full  soon,  methought,  the  loathsome  epicures 
Came  thick  on  me,  and  underneath  my  shrowd 
I  felt  the  many-foot  and  beetle  creep, 
And  on  my  breast  the  cold  worm  coil  and  crawl* 
How  minutely  horrible !     But  we  can   pursue  the  vision 
no  farther  at  present.    Macbeth  tells  her  to  consult  upon  it 
the  seer  above-mentioned,  for  that  he  is  one  wlio 

'  Knows  the  springs  and  pivots  of  events,' 

as  well  as  the  , 

*  Secret  lymphs'  (again)  '  which  bear  into  the  brain.' 
What,  says  the  lady  resuming  all  her  wonted  energies, 
shall  we  confess  to  him  we  murdered  Duncan,  and  so 
*  Mew  contrition  like  two  silly  urchins. 
Sick  with  the  surfeit  of  the  pantry's  spoil  V 
This  splendid  metaphor  excites  the  admiration  and  rouses 
the  spirit  of  her  husband,  so  that,  when  Seaton  comes  in 
to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  English  troops,  he 
snaps  his  fingers  at  him  and  says  he  fears  nothing  till 
Birnam  Wood  shall  come  to  Dunsinane.     Soon,  however, 
he  relapses  into  despondency.   The  lady  has  again  recourse 
to   her  former  topics  of  encouragement,  and  the  final 
grandeur  of  his   resolution   is   nobly,  though  obscurely, 
expressed  by  the  following  figure : 

*  Yes— I  will  go,  for  I  am  pledged  to  it ; 
And  like  the  homeless  outcast  prostitute 
Still  heap  tfte  cairn  of  happiness  with  sins.' 
At  the  beginning  of  act  the  second,  Baudron  informs 
himself  in  a  soliloquy,  that  the  night  is  already  advanced 
f  To  that  horal  bourn 
Where  touch  the  wheels  of  yesterday  and  morrow/ 
To  him  enters  Lady,  and  an  extremely  polite  and  even 
courtly  dialogue  takes  place  between  them,  till  Baudron 
unluckily   stumbles  on   something  which   she  takes  for  a 
covert  reproof*,  upon  which  she  drives  him  from  her  pre- 
sence with 
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*  Begone,  old  man :  intruding  prater,  hence  !' 

Left  to  herself,  she  describes  her  sensations  in  the  follow- 
ing clear  and  intelligible  manner: 

*  Oh !  I  shall  never  know  a  calm  again  ; 

But  like  the  sea,  urged  by  the  charter'd  storms; 

Bursting  embankments,  still  o'erpass  my  will 

In  billowy  violence  of  troubled  thought/ 
Her  husband,  she  complains, 

'  Foregoes  the  occupation  of  a  king, 

For  uncouth  riddles  and  phantastic  orgies/ 
And  she  fears  lest  '  young  Malcolm'  may  catch  them  un- 
prepared, 

'  And  cage  us  for  an  ignominious  shew, 

Like  savages  that  feed  on  human  earn.' 
Cam,  a  new  and  choice  derivative  from  carnis. 

Sea  ton  just  enters  to  say,  that  the  English  spears  are 
defiling  through  Birnam  Wood,  and  soon  after  Macbeth 
himself  enters,  in  excellent  spirits,  having  {  cast  his  for- 
tune' with  very  tolerable  success.  Lady  M.  reminds  him 
that  a  gentleman  sustaining  the  ocewpation  of  a  king 
ought  to  be  above  such  fooleries,  which  are  fit  only  for 

*  Credulous  girls  and  boys  professionless.' 

She  tells  him  not  to  put  his  trust  in  the  idle  story  about 
Birnam  Wood, 

'  Nor  with  the  vaunt 

Of  wild  mythologies  and  false  predictions, 

Think  to  repel  our  stern  antagonists ;' 
concluding  with  this  spirited  charge, 

'  Awake  my  thane,  and  shake  thy  drowze  away/ 
A  conversation   then    follows    between   Macbeth  and 
Baudron.     The  king  affectionately  remarks  that  the  good 
old  man  looks  a  little  sleepy  ;  to  which  he  replies  that  his 
••  *  Feeble  rag  of  life  can  ill  endure 

The  perturbation  that  besets  me  here ;' 
he  is  afraid  that  he  has  offended  the  queen,   or  (as  he  po* 
litely  expresses  it,)  has 

*  Used  the  charter  of  old  age 

Too  freely  with  her  majesty,  I  fear/ 
They  have  not  been  talking  long,  before  Seaton  comes 
itif  staring  very  wide,  as  we  may  presume  from  the  superb 
metaphor  with  which  his  master  addresses  him, 
—        '  Well  1  what  new  chance  hath  so  amazed  thy  wits, 

That  they  seem  ready  in  thy  straining  eyes 

To  leap  from  some  great  jeopardy  V 
What  a  subject  for  Fuseli's  pencil !     A  number  of  wits 
seeming  ready  to  leap  from  a  great  jeopardy  in  straining 
eye*  J     This  is  a  truly  magnificent  conception. 
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But  to  proceed.  What  made  Seaton's  countenance  dis- 
play these  surprising  phamomcwe  was  the  discovery  of  a 
parcel  of  Highlanders 

'  With  all  the  outrageous  insolence  of  pipes 
Precipitously  hurrying  to  the  foe.' 
This  gives  occasion  to  his  majesty  to  display  a  little  of  his 
deep  antiquarian  knowledge  and  scholastic  attainments. 
He  talks  about  c  Mountain  Aborigines'1  and  c  smiting  the 
royal  arm  with  paralysis*  Suddenly  '  his  soul  kindles  for 
the  fight,'  and,  with  the  vanity  natural  to  a  veteran  son  of 
Mars,  he  tells  Baudron, 

'  /  was  a  famous  soldier  in  my  day.' 
Then,  all  at  once,  he  sees  another  sight — Duncan's  coffin, 
followed  by_  the  same  wraith  which  he  had  twice  before 
beheld.  The  real  lady  enters  soon  after,  and  rinding  him 
so  panic-struck,  falls  to  accusing  the  poor  old  spacing  her- 
mit as  the  cause — and  so  ends  the  second  act. 

The  third  act  opens  with  the  fatal  information  commu- 
nicated by  Seaton  to  her  majesty,  that  Birnam  Wood  has 
begun  to  move.     The  king,  adds  her  informer, 

•  *  Was  disturb  with  ire, 

That  men  should  say  a  thing  so  wry  to  nature  j 
Anon  his  choler  fell,  and  he  appear'd 
Like  some  prime  merchant,  who  receives  the  news 
Of  all  his  fortune  perish'd  in  the  waves.' 
Soon  afterwards,  we  have  a  soliloquy  of  Macbeth's  about 
suicide,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  our  poet  had  that  of 
Hamlet  before  his  eyes  ;  but  how  greatly  he  has  surpassed 
his   original,  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  a  single 
image — 

*  To  be  so  manacled,  and  yet  to  shrink 
From  the  short  tingle  of  the  setting  free  V 
Seaton  interrupts  his  train  of  reflection  by  news  that  the 
enemy  are  at  the  gates,  and  have  been  received  very  gal- 
lantly by  Macbeth's  soldiers — 

'       I  Hearts  of  gold  !' 
exclaims  the  military  hero,  and  then  talks  about  putting 
on  the  very  same  suit  of  armour  that  he  wore, 

'  When,  for  my  carve  at  the  Dane's  carnage  feast, 
I  gain'd  new  honour  from  the  good  king  Duncan.' 
He  is  prevented,  however,  from  examining  his  wardrobe, 
by  the  sudden  entrance  of  his  lady,  in  a  paroxysm  of  fever, 
dragging  in  poor  Baudron  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  with  a 
dagger  ready  to  stab  him,  and  accusing  him  of  sorcery. 
Macbeth  at  first  thinks  she  is  serious  and  in  her  senses,  and 
asks  Baudron  .whether  he  is  really  a  witch ;  to  whiah  the 
poor  old  man  replies, 
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1  My  lord,  my  gracious  lord,  her  highness'  brain 
Yields  to  the  fervour  of  the  fever's  rage/ 

The  lady  then  sees  another  sight,   and  runs  out  raving 

mad,  on  which  Baudron  observes, 

"'  It  is,  my  liege,  the  fume  of  her  disease, 
Clouding  like  vapour  her  serene  of  mind/ 

Macbeth  pays  him  the  compliment  of  saying,  that  he  likes 

his  '  antique  lore*  so  much 

*  That  I  could  listen,  had  I  leisure  ease. 
Far  rather  to  thy  wild  hypothesis 

Than  to  the  cadence  of  the  minstrel's  song/ 
But  by  this  time  the  enemy  has  stormed  the  castle — Mac- 
beth runs  out  to  mingle  in  the  fight,  and  Baudron  is  left  to 
soliloquize  about  *  poor  mis-compounded,  mis-commission- 
ed man,  and  his  'arch-human''  wife,  concluding  with  a 
good  bit  of  grammar, 

•  Hark  !  7tV  the  engines  thundering  at  the  gate/ 
After  this,  we  are  astonished  by  such  a  blaze  of  figure 

and  metaphor  in  the  concluding  speeches  of  the  king  and 
the  lady  as  completely  dazzles  our  sight,  and  urges  us  to 
close  the  scene  somewhat  abruptly,  yet  not  more  so  than 
the  poet  does.  Lady  M.  suddenly  falls  backward  in  the 
midst  of  a  dialogue — Macbeth  exclaims  in  fine  broken 
language, 

•  Help,  help;  she  dies! — fly — help — the  doctor — fly!' 
But  l  no,'  she  says, 

'  He  has  no  lenitives  for  my  disease, 
Nostrum  nor  simple  can  remove  my  pain ;' 
after  which,  her  death  is  announced  to  us  by  Seaton,  in  a 
metaphor  equal,   in   poetical  grandeur,    to  any  of  those 
we  have  before  admired  and  quoted, 

*  This  mighty  dame 
Is  now  as  harmless  as  the  sludge,  that's  cast 
From  the  brief  trenchments  of  a  baby's  grave.' 
Such  is  the  outline  of  a  composition  in  which  Mr.  Gait 
seriously  imagines  that  he  has  elevated  himself  to  a  fair 
competition  with,  if  not  a  considerable  superiority  over, 
his  great  original.     Some  readers  may  perhaps  accuse  us 
of  having  dwelt  too  long  on  a  subject  so  unworthy  in 
itself  of  critical  notice;  but  such  imbecility  and  presump- 
tion as  this  poor  gentleman  has  displayed,  demand  chas- 
tisement, and  are  of  a  nature  not  to  understand  the  silent 
reproof  which  contempt  would  be  disposed  to  bestow. 
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Art.  V. — An  Inquiry  into  the  various  Systems  of  political 
Economy ;  their  Advantages  and  Disadvantages ;  and 
the  Theory  most  favourable  to  the  Increase  of  national 
Wealth.  By  Charles  Ganilh,  Advocate.  Translated 
from  the  French,  by  D.  Boileau,  Author  of  an  Intro* 
duction  to  the  Study  of  '  Political  Economy  J  tyc.  Lon- 
don :  Colburn,  1812.  8vo. 

THOUGH  there  is  no  one  who  has  not,  or  at  least  who 
does  not  fancy  that  he  has,  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  wealth 
is,  yet,  when  those  writers,  who  have  made  the  subject 
itself  their  peculiar  study,  and,  of  course,  who  ought  to 
have  clearer  notions  on  the  subject  than  others,  come  to 
define  what  they  deem  wealth  to  be,  it  is  remarkable  how 
confused  are  sometimes  their  explanations,  and  how  di- 
verse are  their  opinions.  M,  Ganiih  states  some  of  these 
definitions  and  opinions  in  the  commencement  of  his 
work.  The  difference  of  opinion  which  prevails  amongst 
writers  on  the  nature  of  wealth  is  not  diminished  When 
they  come  to  investigate  its  origin,  and  the  causes  of  its 
increase.  When  the  notions  on  these  subjects  are  so 
many  and  various,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  systems  of 
political  economy  which  have  been  espoused  by  individuals 
or  patronized  by  governments,  are  so  discordant  and  so 
opposite  in  their  tendencies  and  effects. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  widely  varying  views  and 
opinions  of  the  writers  on  political  economy,  and  the 
multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  systems  which  they 
have  maintained,  the  subject  itself  is  one  of  such  incal- 
culable importance  to  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  of 
nations,  that  it  cannot  be  too  attentively  studied ;  and 
above  ail,  this  branch  of  knowledge  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  those  who  occupy  places  of  power  and  distinc- 
tion in  the  public  councils,  if  they  are  impressed  with 
right  notions  of  public  duty,  and  prefer  the  real  good  of 
their  country  to  any  sordid  projects  of  personal  emolument. 
No' statesman  can  have  just  and  definite  notions  of  the 
true  interests  of  his  country,  unless  he  is  well  versed  in 
the  great  truths  which  the  different  theories  of  political 
economy  serve  to  develop;  while  he  ought,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  animated  by  the  desire  to  promote  the  general 
happiness  which  they  are  calculated  to  excite. 

'  How  greatly',  says  the  very  enlightened  author  of  this 
work,  in  the  language  of  his  intelligent  translator,  «  do  they  err 
wh«  suppose  political  economy  a  stranger  to  politics,  legislation. 
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and  government,  and  judge  it  possible  to  have  good  laws  with  a 
bad  system  of  political  economy,  or  a  good  system  of  political 
economy  together  with  bad  laws !  Wealth  depends  as  much  on 
politics,  legislation,  and  government,  as  on  political  economy ; 
these  sciences  are  connected  by  indissoluble  chains ;  they  sup- 
port or  oppose,  and  ultimately  uphold  or  destroy  each  other. 
Inattention  to  combine  the  elements  o|*  those  different  sciences 
in  the  constitution,  laws,  and  government  of  a  country,  gives 
birth  to  that  clashing  of  public  and  private  interests,  that  ab- 
sence of  character  and  physiognomy,  in  modem  nations,  those 
false  measures  and  oscillations  of  governments,  and  that  want 
of  public  spirit;  the  necessary  results  of  the  conformity  of  in- 
dividual passions  with  public  ambition.' 

In  the  '  introduction'  to  his  work,  the  author  discusses 
the  various  opinions  on  ,the  effects  of  wealth  in  .a  moral 
point  of  view,  and  shews  that  the  declamations  against 
wealth  by  the  philosophers  and  religionists  of  ancient,  and 
often  of  modern  times,  have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
unjust  and  violent  means  by  which  it  has  been  too  gene- 
rally acquired,  and  by  the  profligate  and  vicious  manner 
in  which  it  has  too  generally  been  spent.  The  practice  of 
ancient  nations  was  to  endeavour  to  enrich  themselves  by 
robbery  and  oppression,  rather  than  to  acquire  wealth  by 
the  more  slow  but  more  sure  and  more  permanent  methods 
of  industry  vigorously  employed  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures.  According  to  the 
progress  of  civilization,  not  only  more  ways  have  been 
aeveloped  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  but  more  rational 
modes  for  the  expenditure  of  it.  More  refined  and  in- 
tellectual enjoyments  have  succeeded  to  those  of  a  gross 
and  barbarous  sensuality.  And  though  the  purification  of 
the  social  habits  of  mankind  may  yet  be  far  from  being  so 
perfect  as  might  be  wished,  yet  they  are  so  greatly  im- 
proved, compared  with  what  they  are  described  to  have 
been  in  the  history  of  past  ages,  that  the  declamations 
against  wealth  by  poets  and  moralists  of  different  descrip- 
tions are  found  to  be  totally  inapplicable  to  the  state  of 
manners,  &c.  in  the  present  period.  But  yet  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  at  the  very  period  when  riches  were  so 
much  the  subject  of  moral  reproof,  and  when  neither  the 
mode  by  which  they  were  usually  acquired,  nor  in  which 
they  were  as  usually'  employed,  could  be  much  com- 
mended, they  were,  nevertheless,  the  object  of  the  most 
I  ardent  desire  and  the  most  indefatigable  pursuit.  Even, 
at  present,  though  wealth  is  often  the  subject  of  declama-^ 
tory  invective,  yet  poverty  is  universally  shunned ;  and  if 
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there  be  one  subject,  of  human  dread  which  is  more 
widely  diffused,  and  more  energetically  operative  than 
another,  it  is  that  of  indigence.  In  this  respect,  therefore, 
the  exhortations  of  moralists  seem  to  be  iri^econcileable  with 
the  natural  sentiments  of  mankind.  But  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  the  sentiments  of  declaimers  should  be  wrong 
than  that  nature  should  not  be  right?  Is  it  not  more 
conducive  to  the  good  of  mankind  that  the  propensity 
which  there  is  in  every  individual  to  better  his  condition, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  acquire  wealth,  should  be  en- 
couraged than  that  it  should  be  repressed  in  conformity  to 
injunctions  which  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
levelled  so  much  against  the  propensity  itself  as  its 
occasional  aberrations  from  the  line  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity ? 

We  entirely  agree  with  M.  Ganilh  that  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  decide  between  the  passions  and  the  instructors  of 
mankind. 

'  It  ought,  however,'  says  M.  Ganilh,  '  to  be  less  difficult, 
now  that  political  economy  indicates  pure  and  salutary  sources 
of  wealth,  the  abundance  of  which  may  be  increased  by  means 
conformable  to  reason,  justice,  and  morality;  equally  beneficial 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  as  honourable  in  their  application. 
Yet,  by  a  strange  fatality,  this  precious  discovery  has  not  cured 
public  opinion  of  its  prejudice  against  riches ;  and  to  write  in 
behalf  of  wealth,  is  still  as  rash,  as  it  is  rare  to  see  poverty 
honoured  in  a  drawing  room/ 

We  should  wish  to  ask  those,  who,  unenlightened  by 
the  instructions  of  the  political  economists  of  modern 
times,  still  espouse  the  antiquated  cry  of  moralists  against 
wealth,  whether  idleness  be  not  most  abhorrent  to  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  moral  system  of  the  world  ?  Is 
any  sensation  ot  misery  so  oppressive  as  that  of  laziness  ?  Is 
the  hardest  labour  half  so  intolerable  ?  Whence  this  con- 
stitution of  things,  but  that  it  might  operate  as  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  industry,  and  to  excite  its  exertions 
not  only  as  the  means  of  escaping  from  the  most  corrosive 
solicitudes,  but  of  obtaining  the  purest  satisfaction?  But 
what  is  the  common  tendency  of  industry,  considered  either 
in  its  individual  efforts  or  in  the  aggregate  of  its  effects 
considered  in  a  national  point  of  view?  Is  it  not  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  individuals  and  of  communities  ? 
Is  it  not,  in  fact,  to  add  to  the  stock  of  private  and  of 
public  wealth  ?  Is  there  any  good  in  this  life  whether 
corporeal  or  even  moral,  for  which  we  are  not  indebted  to 
industry  ?  Is  it  not  industry  which  provides  gratifications 
for  all  our  senses  ?  and  furnishes  the  means  of  intellectual 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  November,  1812.        K  k 
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cultivation  ?     Is  it  not  industry  which   procures  what  is 
beautiful  for  the  eye,  and  sweet  for  the  palate  ? 

But  while  industry  makes  all  these  additions  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  how  does  it  attain  its  end,  except  by  the 
acquisition  of  property  ?  It  is,  therefore,  the  will  of 
God  expressly  revealed  in  the  nature  of  man  and  the  moral 
system  of  the  universe,  that  the  acquisition  of  property  (or 
of  riches,  if  that  term  be  more  agreeable,)  should  vividly 
kindle  the  desires  and  vigorously  employ  the  active  powers 
of  man. 

*  The  passion  for  wealth/  says  M.  Ganilh,  *  is  general,  uni- 
versal, end,  as  it  were,  inherent  in  mankind.  The  history  of 
man  and  civil  society  shews  it  always  active  and  enterprising. 
It  Is  the  spring  of  every  private  action,  the  principle  and  end  of  all 
public  resolutions.  In  every  country,  in  every  nation,  among 
the  Scythian  or  Tartar  hordes,  among  the  tribes  of  Arabia  or 
the  savages  of  America,  among  the  ancients  and  moderns,  at 
all  times  and  under  all  governments,  the  desire  of  riches  exercises 
the  same  influence  ;  whether  mankind  live  insulated  or  collected 
in  societies,  whether  they  be  governed  by  instinct  or  obedient  to 
reason,  this  desire  never  varies  but  in  its  direction  and  its 
means.' 

A  passion  so  universal  and  inbred  is  evidently  the  con- 
trivance of  God  for  wise  and  benevolent  ends,  and  is  de- 
signed to  lead  man  under  its  imperious  influence  from  one 
degree  of  improvement  and  civilization  to  a  higher  by  a 
perpetual  and  interminable  rise.  To  suppose  that  a  pas- 
sion so  deeply  seated  in  human  nature,  rendered  so  ener- 
getic and  almost  irresistible,  can  be  eradicated  by  the' 
precepts  of  an  enthusiast  or  a  sage,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
system  of  nature  may  be  corrected  by  a  false  theory  of 
philosophy ;  or  that  the  compasses  of  a  mathematician  may 
give  a  new  course  to- the  revolutions  of  the  moon  or  to  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides. 

Though  moralists  cannot  eradicate  or  destroy  the 
passion  which  God  has  planted  in  the  bosom  of  every 
man  for  improving  his  condition,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
acquiring  property,  yet  it  is  possible  for  governments 
embracing  a  wise  system  of  political  economy  to  give  it  a 
direction  most  conducive  to  the  interests  both  of  indivi- 
duals and  of  nations.  Under  such  a  government,  the 
general  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  most  productive 
sources  of  exertion ;  and  the  active  powers  of  man  will 
not  be  violently  forced,  but  gently  led  into  those  channels 
which  are  favourable  not  only  to  private  happiness  but  to 
the  public  aggrandizement  and  security.     In  more  ancient 
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times,  before  Political  Economy  had  developed  some  of 
its  most  beneficent  truths,  men  were  either  taught  or 
compelled  to  look  for  the  most  abundant  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  spoliation  and  misery  of  their  fell  ow-creatu  res ;  but 
under  the  more  auspicious  influence  of  philosophy  accom- 
modating its  researches  and  its  precepts  to  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  interests  of  man,  the  notion  has  been 
extensively  propagated  and  often  profoundly  impressed, 
that  happiness  is  not  only  most  augmented,  but  best  se- 
cured by  the  reciprocation  of  benefits  ;  and  that  industry 
is  never  so  prolific  of  advantages  as  when  it  is  under  the 
guidance  of  justice  and  humanity. 

To  aspire  to  become  rich  under  the  heavenly  auspices 
of  justice  and  humanity,  is  to  give  aright  direction  to  that 
passion  for  the  acquisition  of  property  which  God  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart.  To  stifle  this  ardent  longing, 
which  has  been  the  recommendation  of  some  persons  or 
the  effort  of  some  systems,  is,  in  fact,  to  attempt  to  kill  the 
noblest  germ  of  human  improvement,  to  prevent  all  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  and  consequently,  happiness ;  and 
to  keep  man  for  ever  wallowing  in  the  stye  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism.  The  exertion  of  the  Benevolent  Prin- 
ciple, which  is  the  best  and  brightest  gem  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  man,  and  which  alone  approximates  the 
human  nature  to  the  divine,  depends  on  the  acquisition  of- 
wealth.  For  how,  else,  are  the  poor  to  be  clothed  or  the 
hungry  to  be  fed  ?  How  is  distress  to  be  alleviated,  or 
sorrow  to  bo  assuaged  ?  Whence,  if  not  from  this  source, 
are  alms  to  be  supplied  for  the  indigent,  medicine  for  the 
sick,  or  instruction  for  the  ignorant  ?  The  blessings  of 
poverty  may  be  vaunted  as  much  as  declaimers  please ;  but 
poverty  can  never  be  blest  except  in  the  vicinity  of  wealth. 
Wealth  is  the  strength  and  the  solace,  poverty  the  weak- 
ness and  the  bane  of  man.  This  order  of  things  is  the 
order  of  nature,  the  appointment  of  God  for  purposes  the 
most  conducive  to  every  human  interest.  These  notions, 
though  founded  on  the  immutability  of  truth,  may  not  be 
grateful  to  certain  persons  who  laud  poverty  whilst  they 
covet  wealth ;  but  they  are  certainly  agreeable  to  the 
essential  import  of  every  moral  system  which  is  founded 
on  the  principle  of  benevolence.  For,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  what  but  wealth  or  property  in  some  of  its  various 
modifications,  can  give  practical  efficacy  to  benevolence  ? 
To  declaim  against  wealth  or  to  discourage  the  acquisition 
of  property,  is  to  reduce  the  sphere  of  active  goodness 
within  narrow  limits.    It  is  to  paralyse  the  energies  of 
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benevolence.  If  it  do  not  benumb  the  sensibility,  it  will, 
at  least,  cripple  the  usefulness  of  man.  Is  such  a  design 
manifested  in  the  system  of  nature,  or  is  it  agreeable  to 
the  will  of  God? 

The  most  noxious  errors  by  which  the  minds  even  of 
sages  have  sometimes  been  influenced,  will  be  gradually 
dissipated,  and  the  most  wholesome  truths  be  established 
by  the  more  general  study  of  political  economy.  Adam 
Smith  was  the  first. who  gave  form  and  consistency  to  this 
science:  and,  since  his  time,  it  has  been  cherished  in  the 
cabinets  of  princes  as  well  as  the  closets  of  philosophers ; 
and  its  benefits  have  been  felt  both  by  peasants  and  by 
kings.  It  has  multiplied  the  enjoyments  not  only  of  the 
high  but  of  the  low  ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  promoted 
the  accumulation  of  opulence,  it  has  diffused  comfort  on 
every  side.  It  has  made  the  rough  way  smooth,  and  the 
hilly  plain.  It  has  caused  plenty  where  there  was  nothing 
but  want ;  cleanliness  where  there  was  nothing  but  mire 
and  filth;  light,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  where 
darkness,  both  natural  and  mental,  were' felt  to  abound. 
The  wilderness  has  been  cleared  and  the  waste  cultivated; 
and  while  physical  health  has  been  restored  to  the  sick  in 
hospitals,  the  best  moral  remedies  have  been  administered 
to  the  criminal  in  gaol$.  We  may  refer  to  Howard  and 
Bentham,  and  other  names  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
philanthropy  ;  and  what  was  it  but  the  light  of  political 
economy,  shewing  that  the  labour  of  a  freeman  is  prefer-- 
able  to  that  of  a  slave,  which  induced  many  to  look  with 
complacency  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  ?  Or 
what  else  is  it  which  has  taught  modern  statesmen  that 
the  best  way  to  promote  the  loyalty  is  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject;  and  to  confirm  his  allegiance  not  by 
the  dread  of  oppression  but  the  sense  of  benefits  ?  It  is 
to  the  enlightened  sentiments  of  private  and  of  public 
interest  which  have  been  excited  and  diffused  by  the  same 
science,  to  which  we  shall,  we  trust,  soon  be  indebted  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics  from  their  impo- 
litic and  degrading  disabilities,  and  for  the  total  abolition 
of  every  vestige  of  intolerance  both  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  different  modes  of  acquir- 
ing wealth  among  ancient  and  modern  nations,*  which 


*  France,  since  the  revolution,  and  particularly  under  the  dynasty  of 
Napoleon,  has  been  pursuing  the  ancient  and  more  especially  the  Roman 
method  of  spoliation  ;  but  this  will  ultimately  prove  most  disadvantageou  ? 
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differed  as  spoliation  and  labour,  robbery  and  exchange. 
The  wealth  which  is  acquired  by  every  species  of  rapine 
and  injustice,  will  at  last  be  found,  owing  to  the  secret 
but  invisible  agency  of  moral  causes,  to  impoverish  rather 
than  to  enrich,  and  to  produce  feebleness  and  exhaustion 
rather  than  robustness  and  animation.  But  that  wealth 
which  originates  in  labour  is  usually  found  to  be  formed 
of  such  strong  bone,  sinew,  and  muscle,  that  it  contributes 
at  once  to  the  ornament  and  the  support  of  empires.  Those 
who  contemplate  the  fall  of  ancient  states  and  endeavour 
to  investigate  the  causes,  will  perceive  that  it  was  their 
wealth,  of  which  the  success  of  their  arms,  or  their  rapine 
was  the  source.  This  prosperity  was  not  of  a  solid  texture, 
nor  a  hardy  growth.  Its  agency  was  enervation,  corrup- 
tion, and  decay,  ltcontained  in  itself  the  powerfully  opera- 
tive causes  of  its  own  annihilation.  But  those  persons  have 
reasoned  very  inconclusively  who,  because  they  have  dis- 
cerned in  the  wealth  of  ancient  states  the  cause  of  their 
decline  and  fall,  have  inferred  that  it  must  be  productive 
of  the  same  effects  in  modern  states ;  in  which  the  circum- 
stances are  totally  different.  In  modern  nations  the  means 
by  which  wealth  is  produced,  are,  in  themselves,  the 
causes  of  vigour  and  power,  not  fallacious  and  evanescent, 
but  solid  and  durable.  On  this  subject  let  us  hear  M. 
Ganilh.  Had  those  persons,  says  he,  who  have 
*  pronounced  the  wealth  and  safety  of  nations,  and  the  opulence 
and  preservation  of  empires  to  be  absolutely  incompatible, 
inquired  into  the  causes  which  rendered  riches  fatal  to  the  Per- 
sians, to  the  Greeks,  to  the  Carthaginians,  to  the  Romans,  and 
to  the  nations  of  the  middle  age,  they  would  have  perceived  that 
these  causes  did  not  arise  from  a  vice  particularly  inherent  in 
wealth,  but  from  the  system  of  violence  by  which  these  nations 
acquired  their  riches ;  from  the  nature  of  their  military  govern- 
ment, which  concentrated  wealth  in  the  least  numerous  class, 
and,  as  it  enslaved  or  impoverished  the  other  classes,  rendered 
wealth  equally  fatal  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  individuals 
and  to  the  state. 

*  Among  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  the  people 
were  divided  into  two  classes.  One,  composed  of  slaves,  formed 
three-fourths,  two-thirds,    or   at  least   half  of  the    population. 


both  in  point  of  policy  and  interest.  But  the  intermediate  consequences 
are  most  dreadful  to  hose  people  who  are  within  the  gripe  of  her  tyranny 
or  the  reach  ot  heir  extoition.  The  French  exchequer  has,  for  several  years, 
been  enriched  by  the  plunder  of  Europe  ;  but  common  sense,  without  any 
nice  calculations  of  political  arithmetic,  is  sufficient  to  shewthat  plunder  and 
oppression  must  be  very  transient  and  fugiiive  sources  of  prosperity. 
Labour,  honest  labour  is  the  only  solid  foundation  fornatioual  prosperity.  R. 
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The  other,  composed  of  freemen,  formed  the  state,  the  nation, 
the  country. 

'  Although  all  the  individuals  of  this  class  had  an  equal  right 
to  the  benefits  of  the  social  compact,  they  yet  did  not  share 
these  benefits  in  equal  portions.  Independently  of  the  inequal- 
ity of  individual  faculties  which  in  every  community  opposes 
the  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  an  essentially  military  govern- 
ment favoured  this  inequality,  and  aggravated  its  pressure  and 
misery. 

'  At  the  origin  of  empires,  the  vices  of  this  concentration 
were  not  felt,  because  the  military  force  consisted  of  all  the 
citizens,  and  all  had  more  or  less  share  in  the  booty  and  riches 
conquered  upon  the  enemy.  The  desire  of  wealth  was  at  that 
period  the  surest  pledge  of  victory,  and  the  most  powerful  cause 
of  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  the  state.  But  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  was  no  longer  wanted  either  for  de- 
fence or  for  attack,  when  one  part  of  the  forces  of  the  state 
suffered  for  its  views  and  projects,  the  military  government 
became  concentrated,  and  wealth,  following  the  laws  of  this 
concentration,  passed  almost  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  invested  with  power.  In  vain  did  the  classes,  deprived 
of  their  share  in  the  general  riches,  murmur  and  revolt  at  the 
voice  of  a  tribune,  a  demagogue*  an  ephorus,  or  a  popular 
orator;  their  cries  were  stifled  or  appeased^  but  the  wrongs  of 
which  they  complained  were  not  repaired,  and  wealth  always 
followed  the  bias  of  concentration.  Matters  went  so  far,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  freemen  had  no  mea^s  of  subsistence, 
but  what  they  derived  from  the  generosity  of  their  patrons,  the 
liberality  of  candidates,  and  the  distributions  made  by  the  pub- 
lic exchequer. 

'  Such  a  distribution  of  wealth  must  inevitably  prove  fatal. 
It  gave  every  thing  to  a  small  number  of  individuals,  and 
denied  every  thing  to  the  general  mass  of  citizens.  It  created 
at  once  extreme  poverty  and  extreme  wealth;  it  placed  want  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  arbitrary  power  of  prolonging 
or  ending  its  misery.  It  inevitably  occasioned  every  disorder 
attendant  on  general  depravity,  perverted  institutions,  laws,  and 
manners,  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  subverted 
justice  and  humanity/  *  , 

•  When  the  law  of  the  Ephorus  Epitadeus  allowed  the  Spar- 
tans to  sell  their  landed  property  and  to  dispose  of  it  by  will, 
and  when  the  estates  which  had  been  distributed  by  Lycurgus 
among  nine  thousand  citizens,  were  possessed  by  one  hundred 
individuals,  Sparta  had  no  longer  any  soldiers,  army,  or  power. 
— When  Athens  contained  within  her  walls,  individuals  possessed 
of-  three  miles  of  land,  while  others  had  not  wherewith  to  get 
buried,  Demosthenes  vainly  proposed  to  raise  an  army  of  two 
thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse;  a  third  only  of  which 
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was  io  consist  of  citizens  ;  no  one  was  ready  to  defend  a  coun- 
try which  was- become  the  property  of  a  few  families. 

*  At  Carthage,  the  wealth  produced  by  commerce  and  con- 
quest did  not  follow  the  law  of  concentration  of  military  go- 
vernments:  her  political  constitution  did  not  accumulate  it  ex- 
clusively in  the  lap  of  one  class  of  the  people.  Hence  her  citi- 
zens were  not  infected  with  any  of  the  vices  that  occasional  the 
ruin  of  the  other  ancient  nations;  and  though  Carthage  perished 
like  them,  it  was  neither  from  the  same  causes,  nor  by  the  fatal 
influence  of  wealth. 

*  But  her  riches  did  not  prove  of  great  utility  for  her  defence  ; 
perhaps  they  were  even  rather  unfavourable  to  those  civil  and 
political  virtues  which  are  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  and 
preservation  of  states  :  the  reason  of  this  may  again  be  found 
jn  the  polluted  source  from  which  her  riches  sprang.  As  the 
fruits  of  coiMtnerce  and  conquest,  the  wealth  of  Carthage,  par- 
took of  the  vices  of  both :  the  parsimony  of  the  merchant  tar- 
nished the  warlike  virtues  of  the  soldier,  and  the  avidity  of  the 
soldier  impaired  the  social  virtues  of  the  merchant ;  both  were 
less  occupied  with  the  state  than  with  their  private  interests,  and 
less  anxious  for  their  country  than  for  their  wealth.  But  in  this 
instance  these  vices  were  not  the  offspring  of  wealth  ;  they  pro- 
ceeded chiefly  from  the  conquests  to  which  the  Carthaginians 
owed  the  greatest  part  of  their  riches.  The  influence  of  the 
commercial  spirit  could  not  prevail  over  the  spirit  of  conquest; 
they  mutually  perverted  each  other,  and  became  equally  inca- 
pable of  saving  and  defending  the  country. 

'  Lastly,  Rome,  which  during  the  second  Punic  war  counted 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  under  arms,  beheld,  when 
she  was  become  mistress  of  the  world,  her  liberty  decided  at 
Pharsalia  by  sixty-three  thousand  combatants,  forty-one  thou- 
sand of  whom  were  in  the  army  of  Pompey,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  in  that  of  Caesar ;  and  the  world  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  that  famous  battle. 

1  What  more  striking  proof  can  there  be  required  of  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  concentration  of  riches  1  and  is  it  possible  to  as- 
cribe to  any  other  cause  the  numberless  calamities  which  hurled 
all  the  empires  of  antiquity  from  the  summit  of  grandeur  and 
power? 

'  How  greatly  have  they  erred,'  continues  M.  Ganilh,  '  who 
thought  they  could  apply  to  modern  wealth  the  results  arid  ef- 
fects of  the  wealth  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  and  the  middle 
age !  One  is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  other,  than  the 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  of  the  ancients  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  moderns,  or  their  tactics  with  ours* 
Their  wealth  had  its  source  in  the  impoverishment  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  :  modern  wealth  is  derived  from  the  riches  of  the 
whole  population.  The  former  enervated,  effeminated,  and  de- 
praved the  rich,  perverted  and  degraded  the  poor,  and  rendered 
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them  strangers  to  the  community :  the  latter  furnishes  the  rich 
with  the  means  of  knowledge  and  instruction,  and  enables  them 
to  direct  labour,  industry,  and  commerce:  it  ensures  to  the 
less  fortunate  classes,  and  even  to  those  who  are  the  most  needy, 
a  portion  of  the  general  wealth,  which  portion  is  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  that  wealth.  Thus  the  interest  of  the 
poor  is  never  separated  from  the  interest  of  the  rich  ;  they  lend 
each  other  a  mutual  support. 

'  The  wealth  of  the  ancients  kept  all  nations  in  a  permaneut 
state  of  hostility,  devastation,  and  servitude;  and,  consequent^, 
held  out  a  permanent  obstacle  to  the  general  civilization  and 
improvement  of  mankind.  Modern  wealth  connects  all  nations; 
it  binds  them  by  common  interests,  causes  them  to  forward  the 
same  ends  by  the  sentiment  of  their  private  interest,  and  asso- 
ciates them,  in  some  degree,  to  the  progress  of  the  civilization 
and  amelioration  of  the  human  race.  One  is  therefore  as  de- 
sirable as  the  other  is  odious ;  and  one  ought  to  be  as  much 
extolled,  as  the  other  has  been  justly  reprobated  by  all  en- 
lightened writers.' 

M.  Ganilh  truly  remarks  that,  from  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage to  the  twelfth  century,  the  genuine  source  of  wealth, 
which  does  not  consist  in  military  spoliation,  but  in  com- 
mercial exchange,  was  dried  up  in  every  part  of  the  then 
known  world.     In  the  twelfth  century  commerce  began  to 
display  her  flag  in  the  cities  of  Italy  ;  and  Venice",  Genoa, 
Pisa,   and  Florence  became  enriched  not  by  the  ravage  of 
'their  warriors,  but  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  their 
manufacturers  and  merchants.     The  numerous  factories 
which  these  towns  established  in  the  north   of  Europe, 
furnished  a  strong  excitement  to  the  spirit  of  industry 
in  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  other  towns,  which 
formed  that  wise  institution  which  was  called  the  Hanse- 
atic  League,  and  served  as  a  protection  to  the  industrious 
from  the  lawless  spirit  of  rapine  which  prevailed  in  the 
middle  ages.     This  league  formed  a  sort  of  commercial 
republic;  and  is  a  singular  monument  of  the  sagacity  with 
which  men  provide  for  their  interests  in  the  most  difficult 
circumstances. 

M.  Ganilh,  who  is  very  favourable  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  system,  makes  the  following  remark  on 
the  progressive  prosperity  of  America,  which  is  well  de- 
serving of  attention. 

1  If  North  America/  says  he,  '  be  indebted  to  her  agriculture 
for  the  rapid  increase  of  her  population  and  riches,  her  agricul- 
ture owes  its  growth  and  success  to  the  capitals  and  industry  of 
Europe ;  to  these  she  owes  the  sale  of  her  produce,  its  abund- 
ance and  her  prosperity.    Had  she  been  confined  to  agriculture, 
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unconnected  with  tfce  old  world,  and  without  any  foreign  trade, 
she  would  have  advanced  less  rapidly  on  the  road  to  wealth  ; 
and,  instead  of  being  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
agricultural  system,  she  would  afford  a  memorable  example  of 
its  inconsiderable  influence  upon  the  grandeur  and  destiny  of 
nations.' 

What  M.  Ganilh  says  in  the  pages  subsequent  to  that 
from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  is  a  proof  of  his  sa- 
gacity ;  and  is  well  deserving  tHe  attention  of  those,  who 
are  devotedly  attached  to  what  is  called  the  agricultural 
system  ;  and  are  consequently  apt  to  depreciate  commerce 
and  manufactures  as  having  little  connection  with  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  or  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that,  where  commerce  and  manu- 
factures are  discouraged,  owing  to  the  preference  which  is 
given  to  the  agricultural  system,  all  the  virtues  which  are 
most  the  stay  and  the  ornament  of  our  species,  by  which 
most  alleviation  is  afforded  to  its  sufferings,  and  most 
energy  communicated  to  all  its  exertions,  by  which  the 
most  benevolent  and  the  most  independent  spirit  is  pro- 
duced, will  wither  and  expire  for  want  of  nutriment.  They 
will  be  replaced  by  a  contracted  and  sordid  selfishness, 
which  is  always  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  a  nation, 
where  the  social  relations  of  humanity  are  not  multiplied 
by  that  extensive  intercourse  with  mankind,  of  which  com- 
merce most  enlarges  the  means,  and  increases  the  oppor- 
tunities, and  where  the  arts  and  sciences  do  not  mingle 
their  influence  to  expand  the  intellect  and  affections.  If 
we  wish  to  see  social  man  in  his  most  rugged  and  repul- 
sive shape,  we  must  go  amongst  a  nation  of  selfish  agri- 
culturists, whose  minds  have  not  received  any  tinctotre  of 
liberality  from  the  society  of  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants. 

History  proves  that  nations,  which  are  purely  agricul- 
tural, have  never  made  the  same  noble  and  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  preserve  their  liberties  and  independence,  or  to 
resist  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  yoke  as  more  commercial 
states.  The  agricultural  Egyptians  always  became  the 
easy  prey  of  the  first  enemy  that  invaded  their  territory. 
The  Chinese  have  been  several  times  subdued  by  the  Tar- 
tars. Poland,  which  was  essentially  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, has  afforded  some  memorable  examples  of  the  feeble 
resistance  which  such  a  state  is  wont  to  oppose  to  the  ag- 
gression of  its  enemies.  The  commercial  city  of  Tyre 
made  a  more  efficacious  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Alex- 
ander than  the  whole  empire  of  Darius. 
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The"  pages  of  history  indeed  bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  vices  of  the  agricultural  system  with  regard  to  poli- 
tical independence,  national  power,  and  public  wealth. 
'  These  vices,'  says  M.  Ganilh,  '  equally  shew  themselves  in 
the  small  extent  of  general  labour,  in  the  insulated  condition  of 
individuals,  in  the  weakness  of  government,  and  in  national  im- 
potency  and  general  indifference/ 

Our  author  says  that, 
'  the  superiority  of  manufactures  and  commerce  over  agricul- 
ture, which  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  is  also  proved 
by  the  history  of  wealth  among  all  ancient  and  modern  nations. 
Sidon,  Tyre,  Corinth,  Athens,  Syracuse,  and  Carthage,  in  an- 
cient times,  acquired  by  their  industry  and  commerce,  riches  of 
which  there  is  no  example  in  any  agricultural  nation ;  and  what 
is  not  less  worthy  of  remark,  their  riches  raised  them  to  a  de- 
gree of  power  and  consideration  ;  to  which  their  territory  and 
their  population  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  aspire.  Even 
the  immense  wealth  of  Rome,  under  the  republic,  and  during 
the  three  first  centuries  of  the  empire,  cannot  counterbalance 
the  authority  of  these  instances  ;  because  she  was  not  indebted 
for  it  to  agriculture,  but  to  the  power  of  her  arms,  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  vanquished,  and  the  tributes  of  the  subdued  nations/ 

In  modern  times,  the  effect  of  manufactures  and  com- 
merce in  increasing  national  wealth,  may  be  seen  in  the 
histories  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence,  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  Holland,  and  particularly  England. 

M.  Ganilh  examines  the  grounds  of  Adam  Smith's  pre- 
dilection for  the  agricultural  system,  and  occasionally  com- 
bats his  reasoning.  Adam  Smith  himself  has,  however, 
in  one  part  of  his  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  very  satisfactorily 
refuted  his  assertion  in  another  part,  that  agricultural  la- 
bour contributes  most  efficaciously  to  the  progress  of  pub- 
lic and  private  wealth ;  when  he  says,  b.  iv.  c.  9,  that 
'  A  small  quantity  of  manufactured  produce  purchases  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and  manufacturing  coun- 
try, therefore,  naturally  purchases,  with  a  small  part  of  its  ma- 
nufactured produce,  a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other 
countries ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  country  without  trade  and 
manufactures,  is  generally  obliged  to  purchase,  at  the  expense  of 
a  great  part  of  its  rude  produce,  a  very  small  part  of  the  manu- 
factured produce  of  other  countries.  The  one  exports  what 
can  subsist  and  accommodate  but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the 
subsistence  and  accommodation  of  a  great  number.  The  other 
exports  the  accommodation  and  subsistence  of  a  great  number, 
and  imports  that  of  a  very  few  only.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
one  must  always  enjoy  a  much  greater  quantity  of  subsistence, 
than  what  their  own  lauds,  in  the  actual  state  of  their  cuitiva- 
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tion,  could  afford.     The  inhabitants  of  the  other  must  always 
enjoy  a  much  smaller  quantity/ 

The  above  reasoning  of  Adam  Smith  is  thus  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  his  French  translator,  M.  Garnier.     , 

'  Let  us  suppose,'  says  M.  Garnier,  ■  an  article  of  household 
furniture,  a  convenient  implement,  manufactured  with  a  mate- 
rial uncommonly  cheap,  and  almost  of  no  value,  the  manufacture 
of  which,  by  the  help  of  machines  and  particular  methods,  re- 
quired only  one  single  day  of  labour,  represented  by  eight  or 
ten  pounds  of  wheat :  this  piece  of  furniture,  if  carried  to  a 
country  which  enjoys  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  industrious 
country,  will  naturally  be  valued  by  the  purchasers,  not  accord- 
ing to  th&  quantity  of  labour  which  it  may  have  really  cost,  but 
according  to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  they  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  in  their  own  country  for  an  article  so  convenient  and 
so  agreeable.  They  will  therefore  gladly  offer  in  exchange  for 
this  commodity  a  value  representing  four  or  five  days  of  labour 
in  their  own  country,  or  a  quantity  of  raw  produce  correspond- 
ing to  this  value  :  consequently,  such  an  exchange  will  bring  to 
the  manufacturing  country,  over  and  above  the  value  of  the 
provisions  consumed  by  the  labourers  who  were  the  manufactu- 
rers and  carriers  of  that  commodity,  double  the  quantity  of 
those  provisions  at  least,  or  what  is  the  same,  double  their 
price.' 

M.  Ganilh  truly  remarks  with  respect  to  those  machines 
by  which  labour  is  abridged,  that  they  are  not  injurious  to 
nations  whose  prosperity  is  upon  the  increase,  as  they  only 
supply  the  want  of  hands.  In  this  part  of  his  work, 
(p.  I4rl)  the  author  compares  large  farms  to  machines; 
and  he  appears  to  think  the  one  as  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  nations  as  the  other.  M.  Ganilh  supposes  that 
large  farms  tend  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
to  lessen  the  expence  of  raising  it.  Of  this  we  have  some 
doubts,  but  we  have  not  room  to  state  them  at  length. 
We  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  if  any  given  tract  of 
country  were  laid  out  in  small  farms  of  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  or  an  hundred  acres,  the  aggregate  of  the  pro- 
duce of  corn,  cattle,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  &c.  would  be 
considerably  greater  than  in  the  same  space  if  occupied  by 
large  farms  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  in 
each.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  moral  effects  of  the  two  sys- 
tems would  be  widely  different.  The  quantity  of  domestic 
happiness  and  individual  independence  would  be  much 
greater  in  the  land  of  small  farmers,  than  in  that  of  large. 
The  feeling  of  patriotism  will  be  diffused  amongst  a  more 
numerous  and  a  hardier  class ;  and  the  remarks  which  M 
Ganilh  has  made,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (p.  40,  &c.) 
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on  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  amongst  a  few, 
will  be  found  very  forcibly  to  support  the  advantages  of 
small  farms  above  large.  Small  farms  are  of  inestimable 
advantage,  as  they  increase  the  number  of  proprietors, 
and  give  more  opportunities,  more  scope  and  activity  to 
the  development  of  that  active  principle  which  impels 
every  labourer  to  improve  his  condition,  and  which  is  a 
more  prolific  source  of  individual  and  of  national  happi- 
ness, of  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  good,  than  any 
other  in  the  constitution  of  man. 

In  chapter  VI.  of  this  performance,  the  author  has 
brought  together  some  strong  arguments  against  appren- 
ticeships and  corporations.  Institutions,  which  had  their 
origin  in  more  turbulent  and  barbarous  times,  may  not 
only  cease  to  be  beneficial,  but  may  become  absolutely  in- 
jurious in  a  period  of  more  civilization  and  gentleness, 
when  men  are  more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  justice  than  the 
dread  of  violence,  and  when  argument  is  more  regarded 
than  authority. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  wages  of  labour,  M.  Ganilh  very 
justly  observes,  that  these  wages,  instead  of  being  a  matter 
of  arbitrary  appointment,  are  necessarily  limited  by  the 
demand  for  labour ;  and  are  consequently  less  dependent 
than  is  sometimes  supposed  on  human  passions  and  combi- 
nations. 

Different  writers  have  given  different  definitions  of  ca- 
pital. We  see  no  objection  to  that  of  M.  Ganilh,  accord- 
ing to  whom  capital  consists  '  in  the  accumulation  of  the 
produce  of  labour.'  This  is  sufficiently  clear  and  compre- 
hensive ;  and  seems  to  render  unnecessary  any  minute  in- 
vestigation of  this  question.  How  are  capitals  formed  ? 
For  how,  according  to  the  foregoing  definition,  can  capi- 
tals be  formed  but  by  economy  in  consumption?  This  ap- 
parently plain  truth  however  has  been  controverted  by  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  but  what  his  lordship  has  said  on 
this  subject,  appears  to  be  obscure  rather  than  luminous, 
and  intricate  rather  than  profound.  And  it  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  can  be  led  to  believe,  that  wealth,  consi- 
dered in  the  light  of  capital,  can  result  from  any  thing  but 
*  the  accumulation  of  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  labour 
over  consumption.'  When  Lord  Lauderdale  infers  that 
wealth  can  c  only  be  increased  through  the  means  by  which 
it  is  produced,'  he  forgets  that  there  can  be  no  increase  so 
as  to  form  capital,  except  where  the  expenditure  is  less 
than  the  supply. 

The  nature  and  operations  of  money  are  well  explained, 
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and  various  opinions  on  the  subject  detailed  in  the  chapter 
on  '  the  influence  of  money  and  credit  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  the  produce  of  labour.'  It  appears  to  us  that 
money  is  to  the  commercial  in  some  measure  what  lan- 
guage is  to  the  social  intercourse  of  mankind.  Articulate 
language  expedites  the  communication  of  thought,  and 
saves  the  necessity  of  a  recurrence  to  the  circuitous  pro- 
cess of  gestures  and  visible  signs ;  money  supersedes  the 
tedious  operations  of  barter,  and  serves  to  supply  mankind 
with  an  alphabet  of  value,  which  is  almost  universally  un- 
derstood. Money  simplifies  and  abbreviates  those  details 
of  business,  which  would  otherwise  be  most  intricate  and 
prolix;  and  as  language  accelerates  the  circulation  of 
ideas,  money  is  equally  efficacious  in  circulating  commo- 
dities. But  though  words  may  be  arbitrary  signs  of  ideas, 
yet  money  is  not  an  arbitrary  sign  of  value.  The  latter 
supposition,  which  was  even  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  has 
the  most  pernicious  tendencies,  and  is  likely  to  produce 
the  most  mischievous  effects.  The  doctrine  that  money 
was  an  arbitrary  measure  of  value,  was  too  favourable  to 
the  mercenary  views  of  governments  not  to  be  cherished 
in  theory,  and  exemplified  in  practice.  The  coin  was  re- 
duced in  weight  or  fineness,  or  made  to  pass  at  a  higher 
nominal  value  than  before.  But  the  fraud  of  sovereigns 
cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things,  nor  reverse  the  rules  of 
arithmetic;  and  it  was  perceived  that  '  to  augment  the 
value  of  a  coin  a  sixth,  by  altering  its  standard,  its  weight, 
or  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed,' was  the  same  kind  of  folly  and  injustice  as  it  would 
be  to  take  one-sixth  from  a  bushel,  and  to  declare  the  re- 
duced measure  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  old,- before  it 
had  undergone  the  reduction. 

Count  Verri,  (Delia  Econ.  ~Polit.  %  2)  who  is  quoted 
by  M.  Ganilh,  defines  money  to  be  the  universal  merchan- 
dize, which,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  its  volume, 
its  consequent  facility  of  transport,  its  great  divisibility 
and  incorruptibility,  is  universally  taken  in  exchange  for 
any  other  merchandize.  With  Adam  Smith  money  is  the 
universal  instrument  of  commerce,  by  the  intervention  of 
which  goods  of  all  kinds  are  bought,  sold,  or  exchanged. 
No  act  of  government  can  confer  on  money  a  value  in  ex- 
change greater  than  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  stamp  of  public  authority  may  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  legal  money  ;  but  the  whole  value,  as  a  medium  of 
commerce,  depends  on  the  quantity  and  fineness  of  the 
bullion  it  contains.     If  gold  or  silver  coin  can  never  have 
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a  current  value  in  exchange  beyond  that  of  the  bullion 
which  it  contains,  it  is  certain  that  bank-notes,  which  are 
the  representatives  of  coin,  can  never  have  a  value,  as  a 
medium  of  commercial  transactions,  beyond  that  of  the 
coin  or  bullion  for  which  they  may  be  exchanged.  To 
talk  of  bank-notes  having  any  other  value,  is  only,  like  a 
Charlatan,  to  employ  a  jargon  of  absurdity,  in  order  to 
mask  a  deception,  or  to  disguise  a  fraud. 

M.  Ganilh  makes  some  sensible  remarks  on  the  incon- 
venience of  having  two  metallic  currencies,  in  the  relative 
values  of  which  there  is  a  continual  variation.  An  ine- 
quality is  thus  produced  in  commercial  exchanges;  and 
confusion  is  occasioned  iq  mercantile  operations.  The 
most  effectual  way  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  would 
be  to  assign  the  function  of  money  only  to  one  of  these 
metals,  and  to  let  the  other  pass  simply  as  merchandise. 

M .  Ganilh  inquires  f  whether  wealth  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  gold  and  silver,  or  how  far  it  depends  upon 
these  metals  ?'  But  here  we  may  repeat  a  remark  which 
wre  made  above,  that  gold  and  silver,  or  money  is  to  com- 
merce what  language  is  to  ideas,  or  machinery  to  manu- 
factures. It  facilitates  the  circulation  of  commodities,  it 
renders  it  more  expeditious  and  less  operose  ;  and  as  in- 
dustry is  greatly  stimulated  in  proportion  to  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  its  products  may  be  exchanged,  gold 
and  silver,  tending  so  essentially  to  increase  that  facility 
of  exchange,  must  be  regarded  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  nations.  All 
wealth  is  ultimately  the  product  either  of  land  or  labour ; 
but  money,  by  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  labour,  and  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance  for  the  exchange  of  its  produce,  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  powers  which  the  po- 
litical economist  can  employ  in  order  to  increase  national 
wealth,  and  promote  commercial  prosperity. 

Money,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  c  is  the  most  universal  in- 
citement,' as  iron  is  l  the  most  powerful  instrument  of 
human  industry.'  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  combat  the 
conclusion  of  M.  Ganilh,  that 

'  a  gold  and  silver  currency  is  the  first  and  most  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  labour,  industry,  and  wealth ;  that  this  stimulus  is 
weaker  in  proportion  as  money  is  scarce,  and  circulates  less 
freely  among  the  labouring  classes,  and  stronger  in  proportion 
as  money  is  plentiful  and  widely  diffused  among  the  labourers.' 

The  writer  recommends  the  removal  of  all  obstructions 
to  private  credit.  He  says  that  governments  favour  the 
debtor.    But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  \  for  how 
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can  any  government  favour  one  class  of  its  subjects  less 
than  by  suffering-  another  to  deprive  them  of  their  personal 
liberty,  and  to  immure  them  in  a  prison  for  an  indefinite 
period?  If  this  be  favour,  what  is  oppression?  Every  cre- 
ditor should  have  the  power  of  seizing-  the  property  of  his 
debtor,  till  his  claim  is  satisfied,  but  his  personal  liberty 
ought  not  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  any  individual. 
The  law,  which  sanctioned  the  African  slave  trade,  was 
not  more  barbarous  than  that  which  empowers  one  indi- 
vidual to  inflict  on  another  the  horrors  of  a  gaol! 

In  chapter  V.  book  IV.  the  author  discusses  this  ques- 
tion, c  Which,  trade  is  the  most  beneficial  to  national 
wealth  ?'  Dr.  Quesnay  said  that  '  a  nation  cannot  have  a 
more  advantageous  commerce  than  its  home  trade.'  Adam 
Smith  '  extolled  the  home  trade  as  the  most  beneficial  to 
national  wealth.'  He  argued  that  the  home  trade  gene- 
rally replaces  two  distinct  capitals  employed  in  the  agri- 
culture or  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  foreign 
trade  equally  replaces  two  distinct  capitals,  yet  they 
are  capitals  which  do  not  centrev  in  the  same  couatry, 
or  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  same  people.  The  returns 
of  the  home  trade  too,  as  the  same  writer  remarks,  are 
more  quick  and  frequent.  M.  Ganilh  commends  the  plau- 
sibility of  this  doctrine,  but  doubts  its  correctness.  Our 
opinion  coincides  a  good  deal  with  that  of  M.  Ganilh,  that 
foreign  trade  procures  the  highest  price  for  the  produce  of 
national  industry.  It  consequently  operates  as  the  strong- 
est stimulus  to  industry.  It  moreover  tends,  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  domestic  traffic,  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  human  enjoyments.  Here  again  it  becomes  very 
efficacious  in  invigorating  industry.  Some  persons  will 
say  that  foreign  trade  is  noxious,  because  it  generates  an 
appetite  for  superfluous  gratifications,  and  enlarges  the 
circle  of  human  wants  beyond  its  natural  dimensions. 
These  objections  are  urged  in  the  trite  declamations  against 
luxury.  But  may  we  be  permitted  to  remark,  what,  at 
first  view  may  appear  rather  paradoxical,  that  nations  will 
always  be  found  rich  In  proportion  to  their  wants.  The 
sense  of  plenty  has  been  acutely  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
want,  but  the  sense  of  want  produces  abundance  by  ener- 
gizing the  activity  of  man.  To  add  to  the  number  of 
human  wants  is  only  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  exer- 
tion. It  is  to  sharpen  ingenuity  and  to  redouble  ef- 
fort. It  is  the  cause  of  great  and  extraordinary  improve- 
ments in  science  and  in  art.  It  urges  man,  otherwise  pas- 
sive and  sluggish,  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  labyrinth, 
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and  to  conquer  nature  by  the  secrets  which  she  herself 
discloses,  and  the  means  which  she  suggests. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  foreign  trade,  we  ought 
never  to  forget  what  D'Avenant  says,  as  quoted  by  Ganilh, 
that  '  the  various  produce  of  different  soils  and  countries 
is  an  indication  that  Providence  intended  that  they  should 
be  helpful  to  each  other,  and  mutually  supply  the  necessi- 
ties of  one  another/  To  argue  against  foreign  commerce 
is  to  argue  against  the  scheme  of  Providence,  which  is 
most  indicative  of  benevolent  design,  and  of  that  universal 
good  will,  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  different 
countries  has  a  strong  tendency  to  diffuse  over  the  globe. 

M .  Ganilh  appears  to  be  of  opinion 
'  that  foreign  is  more  favourable  to  private'  and  public  wealth 
than  the  home  trade.  Nations  ought  therefore,'  says  he,  *  stu- 
diously to  exert  themselves  to  place  foreign  trade  on  a  solid 
and  immoveable  basis,  and  eagerly  aeek  for  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  raise  it  to  ihe  highest  pitch  of  perfection.' 
Has  not  the  author  here,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  work, 
cast  an  oblique  but  severe  reflection  on  the  anti-commer- 
cial policy  of  Bonaparte  ? 

c  The  home  trade,'  says  M.  Ganilh,  6  imparts  to  the 
national  produce  a  value  but  nearly  equal  to  what  its  pro- 
duction has  cost.'  *  *  *  *  But  according  to  our  author, 
1  the  foreign  trade  constantly  imparts  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  home  produce.'  *  *  *  We  have  not  room  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  subject;  but  we  cannot  conclude  our 
account  of  this  work,  without  adding,  that  we  think  it, 
notwithstanding  the  loose  and  desultory  manner  in  which 
part  of  it  is  written,  to  contain  many  important  remarks, 
and  to  be  a  very  valuable  performance. 


Art.  VI. — A  Letter  from  Athens ,  Addressed  to  a  Friend  in 
England;  &to.  pp.  97 — Plates.  Price  £1.  5s.  Lon- 
don, White  and  Cochrane,  1812. 

THIS  is  a  poetical  letter  addressed  from  Athens  to  the 
late  Rev.  George  Whittington,  who  is  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  the  author  of  some  remarks- on  the  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquities of  France.  Our  poet  is  anonymous  ;  his  letter 
occupies  a  little  more  than  one- third  of  his  publication; 
a  large  body  of  notes  take  possession  of  the  remainder. 

At  our  very  first  entrance  on  this  poetical  epistle,  the 
whole  turn  of  thought  so  closely  resembled  the  opening 
of  Goldsmith's  Traveller,  that  we  were  a  little  discorn- 
fitted;  but  when  we  came  to  the  lines — 
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*  Still  mock'd  by  airy  hope  I  toil  to  find 
Some  spot  to  true  or  fancied  bliss  consign'd.' 

Letter  from  Athens,  p.  1. 
recollecting  that  our  old  friend  Goldsmith  had  told  us  in 
nearly  the  same  words, 

*  And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  scene  to  find, 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd.,' 

Traveller. 
we  actually  turned  back  again  to  the  title-page,  to  see 
whether  we  were  not  under  some  error ;  but  no — we  were 
reading*  the  letter  from  Athens,  the  writer  of  which  was 
as  unsuccessful  as  the  doctor  in  his  pursuit,  although  he 
declares  himself  satisfied  with  '  fancied  bliss.'  In  quest 
of  this  favoured  spot,  our  author  describes  himself  as  hav- 
ing traversed  Russia  from  the  Neva  to  the  Crimea,  but  as 
he  refers  us  in  his  notes  to  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of  the 
Crimea,  without  mentioning  any  personal  observation  of 
manners  there,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  that  this  Russian 
tour  was  performed  without  much  exposure  to  bodily  far 
tigue.     But  hear  the  poet. 

'  From  hyperborean  climes  I  wearied  fly, 
And  led  by  thee,  divine  philosophy, 
Remote  and  cheerless,  guide  my  wandering  feet 
To  thy  once  loved,  but  now  forsaken  seat.' 
by  which  we  understand,  that  from  the  Crimea  he  ad- 
vanced southerly  to  Greece ;  but  surely  the  Crimea  is  no 
hyperborean  clime.     On  our  author's  arrival  in  Greece, 
he  appears  once  more  to  have  had  recourse  either  to  his 
memory,  or  his  coat  pocket  for  his  Goldsmith,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  his  friend, 

_  <  Where'er  I  go 

My  yearning  heart  solicits  still  to  know 
How  does  my  friend  V  P.  4. 

This  is  but  a  lame  imitation  of  the  corresponding  passage 
in  the  Traveller,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  less 
close  to  the  original.  After  painting  to  himself  the  pur- 
suits of  his  friend,  during  his  absence,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  objects  of  his  taste,  our  author  returns  again  to  his 
own  occupations,  and  speaking  of  his  muse,  he  observes, 
that  she 

■■—' *  Dictates  no  immortal  verse, 

Nervous  like  Johnson's,  or  like  Goldsmith's  terse.' — P.  6. 
How  unjust  is  genius  to  itself!  We  do  assure  our  Athenian 
friend  that  we  have  written  a  truth  without  flattery,  when 
we  said  that  we  thought  him  very  like  Goldsmith  indeed. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  poem  has  now  been  dis- 
patched, and  with  it  ceases  that  similarity  of  feeling,  and 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.2,  November,  1819.  Ll 
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occasionally  of  language  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The 
illusion  produced  on  the  poet's  mind  by  scenes  of  classical 
notoriety,  is  such  that 

'  The  Nine  his  labours  willing  to  befriend, 
Seem  unsolicited  his  course  to  tend/ 
The  lavish  gifts  of  nature  on  the  spot,  from  which  he 
writes,  confer  also  their  portion  of  inspiration,  and  such 
is  the  magic  of  the  scenery,  aided  by  the  recollection  of 
its  former  possessors,  that  he  tells  us, 

■  Aerial  music's  wafted  by  the  breeze, 
And  more  than  whispers  murmur  thro'  the  trees ; 
The  rocks  themselves  beguile  the  ravished  sense, 
And  speak  with  more  than  echo's  eloquence.' — P.  6. 
And  we  have  this  fact  too  from  an  eye-witness  in  a  letter 
to  a  reverend  clergyman  ;  it  is  to  be  sure  all  very  surpris- 
ing, but  no  doubt  very  true.     The  moral  effect  too  of  such 
a  spot  must  be  even  more  striking,  than  the  first  impulse 
of  it  on  the  senses,  for  what  lady  would  be  bold  enough  to 
commit  a  faux  pas  in  a  country  where 

4  More  than  whispers  murmur  thro'  the  trees/ 
The  last  line  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  finest,  as  it  is  farther 
removed  beyond  the  scope  of  human  comprehension ;  but 
how  it  sounds ! 

*  And  speak  with  more  than  echo's  eloquence/ 
Rogers,  we  think,  writes  rather  better  on  the  same  sub* 

Ject- 

•  And  hence  the  charm  historic  scenes  impart, 

Hence  Tiber  awes,  and  Avon  melts  the  heart, 

Aerial  forms  in  Tempe's  classic  vale, 

Glance  thro'  the  gloom,  and  whisper  in  the  gale ; 

In  wild  Vaucluse  with  love,  and  Laura  dwell, 

And  watch  and  weep  in  Eloisa's  cell/ 

Rog.  pi.  of  Mem. 
But  let  us  proceed  with  our  present  companion  to  Athens, 
at  the  contemplation  of  the  fallen  glories  of  which  city, 
our  poet  says, 

■  In  my  breast  by  turns 

Compassion  stirs,  and  indignation  burns/ — P.  7. 
Qu.  what  does  compassion  stir  ?  A  critic  may  stir  a  poet, 
or  a  poet  may  stir  the  compassion  of  a  critic ;  this  is  all 
very  good  grammar,  we  know  no  good  precedent  for  the 
other  usage  of  the  verb.  Lapses  of  this  nature  are  very 
unfrequent  in  these  pages,  which,  to  do  justice  to  their 
author,  improve  very  considerably  as  we  advance;  we 
have  but  few  more  of  those  fantastic  pieces  of  finery, 
which  we  just  instanced ;  they  are  indeed  very  far  from 
being  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  composition,  the 
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more  general  fault  of  which  is  a  cumbrous  heaviness  of 
line,  produced  by  the  superabundant  recurrence  of  the 
long  anglicized  names  of  persons  and  places  famed  in  an- 
cient story ;  nor  are  we  treated  with  any  well  contrasted 
picture  of  the  ancient,  the  intermediate,  or  the  modern 
state  of  the  country ;  we  are  told  indeed  generally,  that 
the  lizards  creep,  and  the  snakes  hiss,  where  the  actors 
trod,  and  the  fathers  of  tragedy  were  applauded,  that,  in 
the  place  of  the  Poikile,  there  are  barbarous  piles 
formed  from  the  ruins  around ;  all  this  is  however  pro- 
claimed with  more  noise  than  feeling.  The  merits  of  the 
verse,  for  such  there  are,  may  be  summed  up  under  these 
heads — that  it  is  sonorous,  in  general  strong  and  nervous, 
and  what  will  with  some  be  a  source  of  interest,  uncom- 
monly replete  with  classical  allusion  and  anecdote.  The 
following  lines  are  free  from  the  recurrence  of  ancient 
names,  and  will  serve  as  an  example  of  what  we  have 
otherwise  advanced. 

*  Ofttimes  ray  eager  footsteps  have  I  bent 
Toward  th'  aspiring  citadel's  ascent ; 
There  as  I've  sat  me  on  some  column's  base, 
Where  now  'tis  hard  the  sculptur'd  forms  to  trace, 
Art's  brightest  triumph  round  as  I've  survey'd, 
In  shapeless  piles  the  Propyiaea  laid ; 
Athens,  yet  no  more  Athens !  has  my  mind 
Rang'd  'mong  thy  pristine  glories  unconfined, 
Dwelt  on  thy  genius,  curs'd  the  luckless  hour, 
When  Greece  to  th'  Ottoman  resign'd  her  power.'  P.  9. 
But  this  is  a  tedious  species  of  poetry  at  the  best ;  perhaps 
the  following  contains  some  better  lines. 

*  Rough  is  the  spot,  and  heap'd  with  barb'rous  piles, 
r       Where  Poikile  display'd  her  storied  iles, 

Apelles  there,  who  wondering  Athens  charm'd, 
Whom  emulation  spurn'd,  whom  genius  warm'd, 
Skill'd  to  beguile  the  eye,  to  touch  the  heart, 
Disclos'd  the  secrets  of  unerring  art. 
In  magic  colours,  Theseus  here  withstood, 
The  quiver'd  virgins  from  Thermodon's  flood  ;  \ 

Where  Sappho  ravish'd  with  poetic  fire, 
(Silanion's  offspring)  swept  a  marble  lyre  ; 
And  here  all  tears  pale  Niobe  appear'd, 
Glycon's  Alcides  there  his  huge  limbs  rear'd; 
The  Pythian  god,  escaped  the  wreck  of  fate, 
Here  happy  shone  pre-eminently  great; 
Beside  that  form,  wherein  art's  essence  lies, 
Which  imitation's  humble  pow'r  defies.' 
We  here  have  the  Hercules,  the  Apollo,  and  lastly,  we 
Ll2 
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find  by  a  note,  the  Venus  de  iVIedicis;  but  without 
which  note,  the  two  last  lines  might  either  be  descriptive 
of  a  temple,  or  a  puff  on  the  newest  invented  cork-skrew; 
the  expressions,  which  are  used  to  designate  this  statue, 
are  so  very  vague  and  indefinite ;  the  first  line  meaning 
but  little — the  last  nothing.  In  page  14  our  author  asks 
the  question, 

'  Why  is  the  heart  of  every  wish  bereft, 
And  the  whole  soul  to  utaraxy  left  V 

We  should  not  have  stopped  on  our  road  to  notice  a 
single  word,  had  it  not  been  a  word  of  such  disgusting 
pedantry;  in  fact  there  is  no  such  word  whatever:  it  will 
be  found  in  Johnson  without  any  authority  for  it,  for  in  the 
very  quotation  attached  to  the  passage,  the  word  ataraxia, 
in  its  original  form,  is  introduced,  as  a  term  borrowed,  pro 
tempore,  from  another  language. 

We  should  afford  very  little  gratification  to  our  readers 
by  pursuing  this  letter  to  a  greater  extent :  where  poetry 
is  supposed  to  proceed  spontaneously  from  the  feelings  of 
the  mind,  as  the  objects  which  excite  those  feelings  are 
placed  before  the  eye,  all  attempt  at  analysis  is  absurd. 
The  poem,  notwithstanding  it  has  the  minor  merits,  which 
we  have  assigned  to  it,  is  a  work  of  a  very  common  cast, 
the  little  we  have  said  on  the  subject,  will  probably  induce 
our  readers  to  form  the  same  opinion  with  ourselves.  Let 
us  proceed  to  the  other  portions  of  the  volume. 

The  notes,  which  form  so  very  considerable  a  propor- 
tion of  this  volume,  are  for  the  most  part  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  subject  of  the  poem;  but  they  are  by  far  the 
most  entertaining,  and  though  in  great  measure  compiled 
from  different  works,  the  best  written  part  of  it ;  they 
must  likewise  be  considered  as  standing  in  very  high  stead 
for  the  reputation  of  the  author,  as  they  prove  him  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  elegant  acquirements,  with  a  cultivated 
taste  for  objects  of  virtu,  and  well  read  in  classical  litera- 
ture, although  we  cannot  assign  him  a  very  high  station 
as  a  poet. 

No  notes  would  be  strictly  relevant  to  this  poetical 
epistle,  but  such  as  elucidated  any  particular  lines,  de- 
scribed any  object  in  Greece,  either  in  its  present  or  for- 
mer state,  or  stated  any  occurrences  during  the  author's 
residence  there.  Whereas  the  greater  portion  of  these 
notes  are  vehicles  of  information  respecting  statues,  busts, 
gems,  &c.  which  are  in  the  possession  of  various  indivi- 
duals, galleries,  or  museums  throughout  Europe,  and 
which  may  be  commemorative  of  any  of  the  worthies 
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whose  names  have  been  hitched  into  the  verse.  Many  of 
the  names  of  these  ancients,  which  are  so  redundant  in  the 
poetical  division  of  this  book,  have,  we  are  convinced, 
been  strung  into  the  metre  for  no  other  purpose,  than  to 
serve  as  an  apology  for  a  note.  Who  would  expect  to 
hear  of  Persius,  the  Roman  satyrist,  in  a  { letter  from 
Athens?'  let  him  not  however,  be  vain  of  this  distinction, 
if  vanity  can  reach  the  dead,  he  owes  the  whole  of  it  to  a 
doubtful  marble,  said' to  be  of  Persius,  which  was  in  the 
collection  of  Cardinal  Sadoletti,  *  who  supposed  it  to  re- 
present that  poet,  because  it  was  crowned  with  ivy.'  To 
the  credit  of  our  author  be  it  said,  that  he  is  not  so  easily 
satisfied  as  the  cardinal.  Persius,  our  author  may  be  re- 
minded, rather  disclaims  an  ivy  chaplet,  when  he  writes, 

*  Heliconkjasque,  pallidamque  Pirenen 

Mis  remitto,  quorum  imagines  laiiibiint, 

Hcderae  sequaces.' — Pers.  Prol. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  object  to  receiving  from 
our  author  any  evidences,  which  he  may  have  compared' 
concerning  cameos,  intaglios,  &c. ;  we  have  only  com- 
plained of  the  awkward  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
done,  and  regret  that  he  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  at  the  best  a  tedious  poetical  epistle  from  Athens, 
as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  disquisitions  on  objects  of 
virtu. 

The  Abbe  Wincklemann's  Histoire  de  l'Art  has  been 
long  the  favourite  book  of  reference  to  the  virtuosi  of  most 
countries:  we  have  generally  understood  it  to  be  very 
faithful,  as  it  certainly  is  very  various  in  the  objects  of 
taste  which  it  delineates.  The  style  is  however  so  ex- 
tremely flowery,  and  some  of  the  descriptions  so  fantastic, 
that  much  accuracy  of  conception  is  lost  to  the  reader, 
while  he  is  bewildered  with  the  ecstacies  of  admiration 
which  fill  the  pages  of  the  describer :  whether  the  sober 
German,  or  his  French  translator  added  all  this  colouring, 
we  do  not  know.  Our  present  author  has  put  Winckle- 
mann  under  constant  requisition,  and  owes  many  pages 
to  his  work.  In  the  description  of  the  Farnese  Hercules, 
this  last  author  exceeds  the  extravagancies  of  the  most 
affected  Frenchman,  when  in  each  muscle,  he  affects  to  de- 
scry a  type  of  a  labour  of  the  hero.  We  are  happy  to  say 
that  our  poet  has  confined  himself  to  the  more  accurate 
points  of  description  in  his  quotations;  he  has,  however, 
attempted  a  refinement  in  corroboration  of  the  evidence 
respecting  the  artist,  which  we  can  only  allow  to  be  inge- 
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nious,  without  giving  it  the  least  credit  for  any  weight  of 
testimony.     The  inscription 

TATKwN  A0HNAIOC  iTlOltl 
gives  the  honour  of  the  work  to  Glycon,  an  Athenian ;  the 
rounded  epsilon,  the  sigma,  and  omega,  otfer  a  presump- 
tion (says  our  author)  that  the  artist  flourished  anterior  to 
the  age  of  Alexander.'  We  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  ; 
for  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  letters  has 
been  found  in  some  Herculaneum  manuscripts,  of  a  date 
confessedly  much  later  than  the  time  of  Alexander;  but  - 
the  piece  of  ingenuity,  to  which  we  alluded,  is  contained 
in  the  following  words  : 

•  We  may  conclude  from  the  line  in  Horace,  that  it  (the  Far- 
nese  Hercules)  was  a  well-known  piece  of  sculpture  in  his  time, 
unless  the  words 

"  Invicti  membra  Glyconis." — Hor.  Epist.  1. — 1. 
refer  to  some  celebrated  wrestler;  which  1  think  improbable, 
the  coincidence  in  that  case  being  very  singular.' 
Now  this  may  be  a  very  ingenious  interpretation  of  Ho- 
race ;  but  it  is  nothing  more,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  a  little  sacrifice  of  scholarship  for  the  sake  of  it. 
What  an  ellipsis  in  language  must  that  be,  which  would 
leave  the  words,  the  limbs  of  Glycon  to  be  explained  by 
the  limbs  of  Hercules,  which  were  carved  by  Glycon.  We 
must  at  the  same  time  notice  the  unfair  way  of  putting  the 
question,  for  it  would  appear  from  our  author's  words, 
that  the  passage  was  generally  understood  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  explains  it,  when  to  us  his  interpretation  is 
wholly  new  and  unexpected. 

Winckleraann  was  murdered  at  Trieste  by  an  Italian,  a 
circumstance  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  calls  forth  a  tri- 
bute of  verse  from  our  author,  in  his  notes,  wherein  he 
tells  us,  that  on  that  occasion, 

*  The  Julian  Alps  returned  the  muses'  shrieks, 
Redden'd  with  scalding  tears  pale  sculpture's  cheeks.' 
In  our  author's  next  attempt  at  illustration,  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  ancients,  he  is  far  more  fortunate ;  speaking 
of  the  multiplied  casts  of  Chrysippus,  he  quotes  from  Ju- 
venal, 

*  Plena  omnia  gypso 
Chrysippi  invenias.' 

We  have  given  thus  much  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  notes  are  written  ;  many  of  them  are  very  en- 
tertaining, and  there  are  several  passages  very  appositely 
and  ingeniously  introduced  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
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the  greatar  part  of  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
so  applied  before.  Our  author  seems  to  have  travelled  with 
a  Tassie  and  Wincklemann  as  his  constant  companions, 
and  to  have  made  excellent  use  of  their  stores. 

There  are  two  plates  very  beautifully  engraved:  the 
scene  of  the  second  lies  in  the  interior  of  the  FEotx-iAjj  r?#, 
and  represents  Antigonus  listening  to  the  discourse  of 
Zeno ;  the  columns  and  entablature  having;  been  restored 
from  the  ruins,  as  delineated  by  Stuart.  There  is  also  a 
vignette  of  the  Ravenna  medal. 


Art.  VII. — Traits  of  Nature.  By  Miss  Burney  ;  Au- 
thor of  Clarentine,  Geraldine  Fauconberg,  S?c.  4  Vols. 
London,  Colburn,  1812. 

THE  very  name  of  Burney  is  sufficient  to  excite  the 
most  agreeable  sensations  in  all  the  lovers  of  novel  read- 
ing. After  having  ourselves  experienced  much  gratifica- 
tion in  the  perusal  of  Clarentine  and  Geraldine  Faucon- 
berg,  we  sat  down  with  no  little  degree  of  impatience  to 
explore  the  four  volumes  of  Traits  of  Nature,  fully  as- 
sured that  we  should  experience  a  pleasureable  lounge  after 
more  serious  avocations.  Nor  were  we  entirely  disap- 
pointed in  our  expectations.  These  <  Traits  of  Nature1  are 
in  the  Burney  style ;  and  the  work  is  both  sensible  and  ele- 
gant. But  our  readers  will  give  us  leave  to  inform  them 
•that  this  is  not  a  novel  in  which  they  are  to  expect  any 
great  novelty.  Though  every  character  in  the  work  is  well 
drawn,  and  ably  supported,  yet  these  characters  appear 
(at  least  to  us)  old  acquaintances  only  in  different  situations. 
The  hinge,  upon  which  the  story  turns,  is  by  no  means  of 
new  construction,  but  yet  it  is  very  ingeniously  forged, 
and  is  admirably  managed  to  correspond  with  the  lock 
which  developes  the  plot.  The  heroine  of  the  tale,  Adela 
Cleveland,  has  all  the  loveliness  and  sweetness  of  youth, 
with  the  sense  and  moderation  of  mature  age.  She  is  not 
only  a  second  Cecilia,  but  also  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Evelina  of  far-diffused  notoriety.  Some  of  the 
scenes  in  which  Adela  appears,  and  the  perplexities  into 
which  she  is  thrown,  very  forcibly  reminded  us  of  that 
amiable  young  personage  ;  whilst  the  style  of  the  dialogue 
recals  that  of  the  excellent  novel  of  Cecilia.  So  strongly 
indeed  did  it  remind  us  of  the  latter,  that,  more  than  once 
we  could   scarcely  persuade  ourselves  but  that  we  had 
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aken  tip  an  odd  volume  of  Cecilia  instead  of  '  Traits  of 
Nature.' 

The  heads  of  the  story  are  as  follow  :  Mr.  Cleveland,  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,  being*  left  a  widower  with  two 
daughters,  marries  a  second  time,  a  lady  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  accomplishments ;  and  finds  very  soon  after  his 
ill-judged  match,  that  the  former,  owing  to  his  wife's  va- 
nity and  giddiness  of  disposition,  was  a  source  of  great 
disquiet  and  apprehension,  and  that  the  latter  were  Very 
superficial.  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  one  amongst  the  many  of 
those  young  ladies  who  come  to  market  for  husbands ;  and 
who  possess  only  the  flash  and  tinsel  of  a  good  education, 
instead  of  those  solid  attainments  which  render  the  wife  a 
sensible,  pleasing,  and  good-tempered  companion  in  the 
hour  of  domestic  privacy. 

By  this  lady  Mr.  Cleveland  has  two  children,  a  son 
named  Julius,  and  Adela,  the  amiable  heroine  of  the  tale. 
Some  months  before  the  birth  of  Adela,  the  conjugal  dis- 
contents and  animosities  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  had 
risen  to  such  a  height,  that  he  not  only  refuses  to  see  the 
infant,  but  insists  upon  its  being  sent  from  home  to  be 
nursed,  as  he  was  at  the  time  madly  jealous  of  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  in  order  to  retaliate  upon  her  husband 
for  depriving  her  of  her  infant,  disgraces  herself,  and,  in 
a  few  months  after  Adela's  birth,  elopes  with  her  para- 
mour. Owing  to  the  kind  exertions  of  Adela's  grand- 
mother, Mr.  Cleveland  at  length  tolerates  the  presence  of 
the  little  girl ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  transfers  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  hatred,  which  he  now  bears  to  the 
mother,  to  the  unoffending  child.  He  never  notices  her, 
nor  even  speaks  to  her. 

The  good  grand-mother  takes  pity  upon  the  little  help- 
less forsaken  child ;  and  obtains  her  son's  consent  for 
Adela  to  reside  with  her.  At  the  age  of  seven  years, 
Adela  loses  by  death  this  affectionate  friend,  who  be- 
queaths her  a  trifling  independence,  and  leaves  her  to  the 
care  of  a  Dr.  Hampden,  a  physician,  and  a  most  excellent 
and  amiable  character.  After  some  years  spent  with  the 
doctor's  interesting  family,  the  picture  of  which  is  pleas- 
ingly drawn,  totally  neglected  by  her  father  and  family, 
the  former  only  transmitting  by  his  steward  the  yearly  sti- 
pend for  her  board,  she  is  agreeably  surprised  by  an  invi- 
tation from  her  elder  sister,  then  recently  married,  to  spend 
some  weeks  with  her.  During  this  visit  Adela  sees  her 
brother  for  the  first  time  since  she  was  quite  a  child.     He 
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is  represented  as  a  high-spirited,  handsome,  self-willed 
boy,  but  with  many  good  qualities,  and  possessing  a  warm 
and  friendly  heart  towards  his  unjustly  discarded  sister. 
It  so  happens  that,  whilst  at  Eton  College,  lie  imbibes  a 
strong  hatred  against  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Alger- 
non Mordington,  nephew  and  heir  to  the  Viscount  Ossely, 
which  same  Algernon  had  been  under  the  guardianship  of 
Dr.  Hampden  tor  some  years,  during  two  of  which  Adela 
had  resided  under  his  roof. 

A  strong  friendship  had  been  formed  between  Adela  and 
Algernon ;  but,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  change  of 
circumstances,  they  had  ceased  to  think  much  of  each  other. 
When  Adela  visits  an  aunt  in  London,  she  finds  that  her 
old  friend,  Algernon  Mordington,  has  been  transformed  into 
the  Earl  of  Ennerdale :  and  left  a  widower  with  two  chil- 
dren. Many  are  the  mortifications,  and  vexatious  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  occur  to  Adela  during  this  visit ;  and 
on  her  removal  to  her  sister's,  where  she  is  more  pleasantly 
and  happily  settled,  the  corrosive  heart-burnings  and  bitter 
enmity  of  her  brother  towards  the  amiable  Lord  Enner- 
dale, contribute  to  keep  her  in  a  state  of  continual  anx- 
iety. 

Lord  Ennerdale  declares  himself  the  lover  of  Adela, 
who  consents  to  his  applying  to  her  father  for  his  consent 
to  their  marriage.  Lord  Ennerdale  is  despotically,  and, 
as  he  terms  it,  vindictively  rejected  by  Mr.  Cleveland; 
for,  as  J  ulius  and  Lord  Ennerdale  had  previously  met  to 
settle  their  disputes  by  exchanging  shots,  according  to 
l'usage  du  monde,  Mr.  Cleveland  thought  that  the  hand 
that  had  been  dyed  with  her  brother's  blood,  was  a  very 
unfit  one  for  leading  her  to  the  Hymeneal  altar. 

During  this  negociation  Julius  is  from  town ;  and,  on 
his  return,  instead  of  exulting  in  the  rejection  of  the  earl's 
propositions,  as  Adela  had  expected,  he  appears  to  her  in 
quite  a  new  character.  He  manifests  an  affectionate  con- 
cern for  her  situation  ;  and  is  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
and  persuasions  with  his  father  to  recal  Adela  to  her  home. 
Julius  accomplishes  this  point;  and  Adela  is  received  by 
her  father,  but  it  is  with  a  chilling  insensibility.  How- 
ever, her  sweetness  of  temper,  and  elegance  of  manners, 
work  wonders  with  the  old  gentleman ;  but  still  he  seems 
implacable  towards  Lord  Ennerdale,  and  resents  his  duel 
with  Julius  with  impetuous  violence.  Julius,  who  regards 
his  sister  with  unfeigned  tenderness,  seems  himself  wrap- 
ped up  in  mystery,  and  a  prey  to  unhappiness.  After  an 
interval  he  disappears,  to  the  astonishment  and  agony  of 
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his  sister,  whilst  his  father  is  absent  on  a  visit  to  a  friencL 
It  is  soon  ascertained  that  he  had  eloped  with  a  fair  incog- 
nita, whom  Adela  had  seen  and  much  admired.     After  the 
family  had  been  some  time  kept  in  the  most  distressing 
suspense,  it  turns  out  that  the  lady,  with  whom  Julius  had 
taken  his  northern  trip,  is  no  other  than  the  beautiful  sis- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Ennerdale.     The  consequence  of  this 
our  readers  will  readily  conjecture.     The  family  feuds  are 
all  happily  settled ;  Adela  marries  the  man  whom  she  so 
deservedly  loves ;  and  the  parties,  as  we  may  suppose, 
'  Flourish'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rear'd 
A  numerous  offspring,  lovely  like  themselves, 
And  good,  the  grace  of  all  the  country  round/ 
This  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  story.     The  character  of 
Julius  is  the   newest  in  the  volumes,  and  the  best  main- 
tained ;  and  although  the  others  are  good,  yet  we  can  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  various  characters  of  the  novels 
of  Cecilia  and  Evelina.     Lord  Ennerdale  very  strongly 
partakes  of  the  amiable  and  elegant  character  of  Lord 
Orville,    and  frequently  approaches   Mortimer   Delville 
in  many  of  the  circumstances,  and  still  more  in  many  of 
the  dialogues.     For  instance,  when  Lord  Ennerdale  sur- 
prises Adela  in  a  ttte-a~tite  with  Talbot,  when  she  ought 
to  have  been  at  his  sister's  ball,  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  young  Delville's  surprising  Cecilia  at  Belfils,  and  his 
coming  abruptly  into  the  room  at  Mr.  HarreFs,  when  Sir 
Robert  Floyer  was  in  the  act  of  kissing  Cecilia's  hand. 
Another  palpable  likeness  is,  when  Lord  Ennerdale,  after 
his  repulsion  from  Mr.  Cleveland,  fancies  that  the  con- 
strained air  of  Adela  proceeds  from  coldness.     His  whole 
deportment  and  language  on  this  occasion  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  young  Delville.    And  Adela's  answer 
in  order  to  quiet  the  tumult  of  his  feelings,  is  not  a  little 
like  what  Cecilia's   was   when  Delville  leading  her  to 
the  chaise  which  is  to  convey  her  from  him,  as  he  has 
reason  to   suppose  for  ever,  after  the  prohibition  of  their 
marriage,  reproaches  her  with  coldness.     Cecilia  answers, 

*  fear  not,  Delville,  that  I  shall  go  too  happy,'  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect,  for  we  have  not  the  book  at  hand. 
Lord  Ennerdale  exclaims, 

*  Adela  take  pity  on  my  feelings*;  shew  less  fortitude  in  resign- 
ing me,  or  I  shall  be  possessed  of  none!'  Adela  looked  up  with 
a  forced  and  melancholy  smile,  and  said,  ■  If  fortitude  is  to  be 
proportioned  to  my  weakness,  heroic  indeed  will  it  be !  Fear 
not  that  I  shall  be  too  enviably  exempted  from  all  share  of  pain,' 
&c. 

We  own  we  are  very  great  admirers  of  Cecilia;  for  to 
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our  fancy  there  is  no  modern  performance  of  the  novel 
kind,  and  in  the  same  class  of  genteel  life,  by  which  it  is 
surpassed.     We  may,  therefore,  be  more  quick  in  detect- 
ing the  imitations  in  the  present  performance.     Of  these 
we  could  point  out  very  many ;  but  let  Miss  Burney  re- 
collect, that  we  do  not  mention  them  with  any  feeling  of 
asperity  or  condemnation.     Many  excellent  lessons  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Traits  of  Nature.     Amongst  the  foremost, 
is  the  melancholy  picture  which  an  adultress  draws  of  the 
miserable  life  she  leads  after  her  disgrace.     WhenAdela 
pays  her   vicious  mother  a  visit  after  the  death  of  her 
second  husband,  Sir  Frederic   Rosalvan,  with  whom  she 
had  fled,  she  finds  her  a  victim  to  ennui.     Sighing  and 
supine,  she  spends  her  time  in  reading  paltry  and  pernicious 
novels,  watching  the  clouds,  and  sleeping  before  the  fire. 
Adela  venturing  one  day  to  express,  in  gentle  terms,  her 
surprize  that  she  had  so  entirely  relinquished  her  musical 
and  other  accomplishments,  in  which  she  had  heard  that 
she  excelled — Lady  Rosalvan  answers, 
'  The  question  you  ask  is  natural ;  its  answer,    dearest  girl,   is 
but  too  easy !     Those  talents  you  speak  of,  such  as  they  were,  I 
attained  in  days  of  youthful  energy,  when  all   before  me  was 
glowing  with  hope,  life,  and  animation.    I  possessed  not,  Adela, 
our   indefatigable   yet   unambitious    spirit,   eager    to  acquire 
nowledge,  yet  thoughtless  of  displaying  it.     No — differently 
educated,  every  thing  I   learnt  was  for  the  meed  of  public  ap- 
plause, not  for  the  solace  of  domestic  privacy.     I  was   early 
accustomed  to  believe  that  my  establishment  depended  upon  the 
industry  with  which,  to  the  beauty  bestowed  upon  me  by  na- 
ture, I  should  add  the  lustre  of   fashionable  accomplishments. 
Genuine  abilities  1  had  none  but  of  the  most  frivolous  descrip- 
tion :  I  could  dance  well,   and  learnt  it  without  difficulty  ;  but 
my  ear  for  music  was  defective ;  in  studying  languages,   I  had 
to  struggle  against  a   treacherous    memory ;  and  my   drawings 
were  mere  impositions —  childish  and  incorrect  outlines,  muddily 
coloured,  and    then   committed    to  the   improving    hand  of  a 
master,  to  be  afterwards  framed,  hung  up,  and  exhibited  as  my 
productions. 

1  Yet  the  reputation  of  talents  certainly  attached  itself  to  my 
name,  however  superficial  were  my  claims  to  it.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
my  dearest  Adela,  married  me  under  that  erroneous  impression 

married   one  whom   he   believed,    not    only  in   personal 

graces  and  mental  accomplishments,  to  be  an  angel,  but  whom 
he  also  expected  to  find,  in  temper  and  understanding,  the  best 
and  wisest  of  created  beings  !  Alas !  Alas !  in  one  only  of  these 
exorbitant  expectations  had  he  the  smallest  chance  of  escaping 
disappointment !  My  wisdom  and  my  talents  1  have  frankly 
described  to  you;  they  assuredly  were  ill  calculated  to  confirm 
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the  lofty  ideas  he  had  entertained  of  their  superiority^  My 
personal  attractions  losing  the  charm  of  novelty,  soon  lost  also 
the  power  of  blinding  him  to  my  intellectual  deficiencies.  No- 
thing then,  on  trial,  proved  equivalent  to  his  high-wrought 
hopes,  except  my  temper,  and  that,  however  thoughtless  and 
flighty,  was  by  nature  excellent.  Would  he  had  been  content 
to  regard  it  as  some  foundation  for  conjugal  happiness  !  But 
he  soured  it,  my  Adela,  by  supercilious  taunts,  by  avowed 
contempt,  and  shortly  after  by  harsh  measures  of  injudicious 
authority.  Indignant  and  amazed,  I  sought  to  defy  his  restric- 
tions :  I  retorted  aversion  for  disdain  ;  and  hopeless  of  in- 
dulgence at  home,  became  insatiable  of  amusement  and  admira- 
tion abroad.  For  a  while  I  fancied  myself  triumphant ;  my  aim 
was  accomplished — I  had  rendered  him  suspicious  and  disturbed ; 
my  punishment  soon  followed,  and  I  found  that  peace  and  repu- 
tation were  irretrievably  gone  p  ********* 
*  Adela/  said  she,  fondly  returning  her  caresses,  "•'  make  but 
of  my  story  a  salutary  use,  and  I  shall  think  its.  humiliating 
circumstances  can  never  be  too  minutely  detailed.'  ****** 

'  Pain,  my  poor  girl,  your  wretched  mother  is  now  alone 
qualified  to  give  you.  I  cannot,  as  any  other  parent  would — 
justly  proud  of  such  a  daughter — I  cannot  participate  in  the 
brilliant  visions  opening  to  your  youthful  fancy.  Whatever  may 
be  your  success  in  life,  I  shall  never  witness  it.  Condemned  to 
ignominious  privacy,  the  prosperity  of  my  children  will  never, 
but  by  rumour,  become  known  to  me.  The  higher  they  rise, 
the  greater  will  necessarily  be  their  obligation  to  sink  my  name 
in  oblivion.  Guilty  of  my  own  fall  from  an  honourable  station, 
repulsed  by  my  own  frailty  from  society  and  public  esteem,  I  yet 
can  acquire  no  fortitude  to  support  with  resignation  the  conse- 
quences of  former  misdeeds.  Murmuring,  repining,  miserable, 
as  you  now  behold  me,  have  I  invariably  been,  almost  from  the 
first  hour  the  ill-fated  Rosalvan  led  me  to  this  retreat.  I  was 
not  formed  for  solitude,  Adela,  though  I  am  compelled  to  em- 
brace it.  Its  unwearied  tranquillity  is  to  me  a  living  death — it 
alternately  palls,stupifies,  or  drives  me  to  the  verge  of  desperation ! 
I  loath  the  present,  look  back  with  agonizing  regret  upon  the 
past,  and  the  future  seems  all  a  dreary  blank,  presenting  to  me 
nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  friendless,  desolate  old  age,  ter- 
minating in  a  dissolution  of  unpitied  terror !' 

This  horrible  picture  exhibits  a  lesson,  to  which  the 
volatile  and  superficial  beauty  would  do  well  to  attend, 
before  it  is  too  late  to  profit  by  the  perusal.  The  remain- 
der of  Lady  Rosarvan's  I story  is  very  affecting,  and  of  a 
piece  with  the  rest  of  her  character.  The  following  is 
also  a  salutary  hint  to  young  ladies  who  are  looking  out 
for  husbands,  and  to  those  over-solicitous  friends  who  are 
anxious  to  see  their  daughters,  sisters,  or  wards,  secure  9 
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good  and  splendid  establishment.  It  is  often  very  disgust- 
ing- to  hear  a  mother  or  a  friend  setting  forth  the  brilliant 
accomplishments  and  incomparable  qualities  of  the  fair 
articles  they  wish  to  dispose  of  as  wives.  This  character 
of  a  decoy  duck  is  not  only  odious,  but  frequently  stands  in 
the  way  of  many  a  worthy  girl's  happiness.  We  have  had 
opportunities  in  our  days  of  witnessing  much  of  this  inde- 
licate and  impolitic  manceuvering. 

'  Is  Lord  Ennerdale  so  odious  to  you  then  V  **  He  is  not 
odious  to  rae  at  all,  simply  as  Lord  Ennerdale ;  but  he  becomes 
insupportable  to  me  when  I  think  of  him  as  a  decoyed  admirer. 
Besides  he  has  discernment  and  delicacy.  The  tirst  cannot 
have  failed  to  point  out  to  him  your  husband's  aim  ;  and  the 
second  cannot  have  failed  to  excite  against  it  his  disgust.  Now, 
though  I  will  make  no  disclaiming  speeches,  and  pretend  that  I 
never  wish  or  mean  to  exchange  the  name  of  Cleveland  for  any 
other,  yet,  poor  as  I  am,  1  am  proud;  perhaps  the  prouder  from 
that  very  circumstance ;  and  if  a  splendid  establishment  really 
could  be  obtained  by  the  sort  of  measures  which  Mr.  Somerville 
is  pursuing,  I  should  sincerely  disdain  the  purchase  at  such  a 
price.  1  may  possibly  be  a  beauty — I  know  that  you  ;nnd  my 
sister  Erington  are  such — but  if  I  am,  it  is  not  therefore  needful 
that  I  should  be  a  vain  ambitious  fool.  You  and  I,  Elinor,  are 
something  better  than  mere  beauties?  our  flighty  Alicia  has  not 
much  else  to  boast  of.  You  married  for  happiness  without  the 
interposition  of  any  busy  friends.  Mr.  Somerville  chanced  to  be 
rich ;  you  would  have  loved  him  just  as  well  had  he  been  com- 
paratively poor.  I  desire  to  marry  upon  the  same  disinterested 
principles ;  to  be  chosen,  not  offered  ;  to  be  sought,  not  obtrud- 
ed ;  and  when  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  man  who  thus 
distinguishes  me,  is  honourable,  liberal,  worthy — like  your 
Somerville — I  care  not  whether  he  has  a  peeress's  coronet,  or  a 
cottager's  straw  bonnet  to  offer  me !  Such  a  man  I  would  accept 
with  gratitude,  and  love  with  fidelity!"' 

The  following  portrait  of  a  woman  of  the  haut  ton  will 
not  be  thought  over-charged,  and  possibly  not  unacceptable 
to  our  readers : 

'  What  is  your  real  opinion  of  Mrs.  Elmer?'  *  *  *  *  «  she 
is— but  entre  nous  be  it  spoken — a  sort  of  character  which  I 
should  tremble  to  see  you  much  connected  with,  were  I  less  con- 
fident of  your  good  sense,  your  good  taste,  and  your  good  prin- 
ciples. She  is  not  addicted  to  any  glaring  improprieties :  she  is 
no  gamestress ;  she  has  escaped  all  stigma  on  the  score  of  gal- 
lantry ;  she  pays  her  tradesmen,  and  she  behaves  tolerably  to  her 
family  and  dependents.  But  her  craving  appetite  for  notoriety, 
makes  her  guilty  of  many  outrageous  breaches  of  true  feminine 
delicacy.  She  talks  loud  in  public ;  she  aims  always  at  being 
the  principal  object  of  general   attention,   the  "  cynosure  of 
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neighbouring  eyes."  She  is  confident,  familiar,  and  over-bearing 
in  her  manners  towards  men,  and  very  often  insolently  negligent 
towards  women.  To  say  the  truth,  she  constantly  reminds  me, 
though  ambitious  of  being  thought  original,  of  an  humble 
copyist  of  some  saucy  woman  of  fashion  in  a  novel  or  a  play. 
These  are  characters  which,  if  their  delineators  have  any 
meaning  in  describing  them,  than  to  write  an  amusing  and 
vendible  book,  are  probably  less  intended  for  imitation  than  for 
beacons.  But  they  are  often  so  sportively,  so  glaringly  drawn, 
so  much  popularity  seems  attached,  and  so  much  influence  is 
ascribed  to  them,  that  they  allure  infinitely  more  followers  than 
the  less  flippant  and  imperfect  heroines  with  whom  they  are 
meant  to  contrast.  Let  not  Mrs.  Elmer,  however,  dearest 
Adela,  allure  you  to  renounce  the  unaffected  and  unobtrusive 
simplicity  of  demeanour,  for  which  I  am  persuaded,  that,  even 
in  this  sophisticated  town,  you  will  gain  many  sincere  admirers. 
Never  adopt  the  odious  maxim,  so  openly  in  vogue  amongst  some 
of  our  misses,  that  a  slight  degree  of  affectation  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  to  procure  attention ;  the  young  and  handsome  de- 
base themselves  by  such  paltry  arts;  and  what  charm  can  they 
give  to ihe  old  and  ugly  1" ' 

We  expect  to  have  the  thanks  of  all  our  fair  friends  for 
extracting-  the  above  character,  with  the  accompanying 
sensible  reflections.  In  our  account  of  these  volumes,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  overlook  Miss  Barbara 
Cleveland.  She  is  of  a  non-descript  genus,  and  pretty 
well  tinctured  with  literary  affectation.  Julius,  addressing 
his  cousin  Barbara,  who  is  writing  at  a  table,  says, 

•«  What  dost  call  these  enigmatical  pot-hooks,  hey,  my  little 
Bab  V  Barbara,  looking  up  from  her  employment,  (which  was 
that  of  copying  some  very  extraordinary  signs  and  figures  from 
a  sheet  of  folio  paper  spread  at  its  full  size  upon  the  table  be- 
fore her,)  answered  very  gravely,  "  I  am  transcribing  a  method 
of  tachygraphy  which  has  been  lent  me  by  one  of  my  language- 
roasters."  Julius  burst  into  an  unceremonious  laugh.  "  One  of 
your  language-masters  ?  why  how  many  do  you  deal  with  at  a 
time]"  "I  have  four  just  at  present."  "  Only  four?  and  pray, 
what  does  each  master  drive  out  his  predecessor's  lesson  with?" 
— "  They  do  not  all  come  on  the  same  day."—  "  That  may  be 
lucky !  but  let  us  hear,  what  do  they  severally  undertake  to 
teach  you?" — "  Oh,  no,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  ask  her  for  their 
catalogue!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cleveland. — "  Well,  well,  Fll-make 
out  a  list  upon  conjecture ;"  cried  Julius,  ff  I  suppose  my  lovely 
little  tachygraphina,  that  from  one  of  them,  you  learn  the  Lapland 
dialect ;  from  another,  the  Cherokees  ;  from  a  third,  the  Otaiete; 
and  from  a  fourth,  the  Hottentot.  But,  Bab,  thy  poor  head 
will  never  be  a  complete  repository  of  half  the  tongues  spoken 
in  confusion  at  the  dispersion  of  the  builders  of  Babel,  till  thou 
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hast  added,  at  least,  a  score  more  to  the  list  of  masters  already 
paid  for  puzzling  thee!" — "  I  assure  you  that  they  do  not  puz- 
zle me  at  all.  I  have  a  remarkably  quick  and  retentive  memory." 
— "  And  yet,  I  will  bet  you  any  sum  you  please,  that  there  is 
one  language  which  you  have  learnt  longer  than  all  the  rest,  but 
which,  ten  to  one,  you  spell  and  understand  moje  incorrectly 
than  half  the  misses  of  Christina's  age,  at  any  of  the  boarding- 
schools,  behind  a  row  of  poplars,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town!" 
— "  If  you  mean  French,  you  are  completely  mistaken,  for  I 
have  known  it  very  thoroughly  these  ten  years. v — ct  No,  my  dear, 
not  French,  but — English  !-— Aye,  you  may  stare  as  much  as  you 
please ;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  all  this  prodigious  distrac- 
tion amongst  foreign  alphabets,  grammars,  and  lexicons,  has  left 
you  more  shamefully  ignorant  of  good  plain  English,  than  you 
will  ever  have  either  the  modesty  to  credit,  or  the  frankness  to 
avow." ' 

But  we  must  have  done  ;  we  take  our  leave  of  the  fair 
author  with  much  respect  for  her  good  sense  and  abili- 
ties. 


Art.  VIII. — Aphorisms  from  Shakspeare ;  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  Plays,  tyc.  with  a  Preface  and  Notes  ; 
numeral  References  to  each  Subject;  and  a  copious  Index* 
London  :  Longman,  1812. 

THIS  copious  collection  of  aphorisms  from  the  works 
of  our  immortal  dramatist,  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Gedge  and  Barker,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Capel 
Loft's  name  is  subscribed  to  the  introduction,  but  the  plan 
of  the  work  appears  to  have  originated  with  Mrs.  Loft, 
by  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  aphorisms  were  collected. 
Mr,  Loft  has  added  some  notes  ;  and  a  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular aphorism  is  rendered  easy  by  the  ind^x  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Thus  we  have,  in  some  measure,  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  science  of  Shakspeare,  concentrated  in 
the  present  publication.  We  may  see  what  were  the  com- 
mon places  of  moral  prudence  or  civil  wisdom  which  were 
stored  up  in  his  capacious  mind,  from  which  they  were 
always  ready  to  be  accommodated  by  his  rapidly  associat- 
ing faculty  to  all  the  varieties  of  character,  circumstances, 
and  situations,  which  occur  in  his  dramas,  as  the  occasion 
required,  or  as  it  became  necessary  to  diffuse  a  moral  hue 
over  the  topics  of  the  scene.  That  no  writer  contains  such 
treasures  not  only  of  poetical  imagery,  but  of  moral  re- 
mark as  Shakspeare  is  generally  allowed ;  for  none  ever 
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looked  with  more  instinctive  penetration  into  the  complex 
movements  of  the  human  heart.  And  while  he  took  a 
lofty  and  commanding  general  view  of  the  actions  and 
passions  of  mankind,  the  perspicacity  of  his  genius  was 
such,  that  the  most  minute  details  of  human  life,  and 
what  may  be  called  the  evanescent  delicacies  of  our  sensi- 
tive nature,  did  not  escape  his  observation.  His  intellec- 
tual sight  was  of  that  rare  excellence  that  he  could  either 
contract  it  to  embrace  the  most  diminutive  object,  or  dilate 
it  to  comprehend  one  of  the  largest  dimensions.  The 
expression  of  Shakspeare,  that,  '  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine 
frenzy  rolling,  glances  from  heaven  to  earthy  from  earth  to 
heaven,'  may,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  be  applied  to 
the  excursive  activity  of  his  own  mind.  His  sympathetic 
faculty  possessed  wonderful  flexibility,  and  could  instantly 
act  in  unison,  as  if  by  an  inspired  touch,  with  every  possi- 
ble ^variety  of  felicity  or  woe.  Of  the  multiplicity  of 
human  feelings,  as  modified  by  circumstances  and  events, 
there  was  not  one  to  which  he  could  not  call  up,  in  the 
hour  of  poetic  enchantment,  something  similar  in  his  own 
sensitive  breast.  Hence  he  has  painted  feelings,  not  as 
they  are  described  at  second  hand,  or  as  they  exist  in  a 
copy's  copy,  but  as  they  thrill  and  vibrate  in  the  soul.  His 
descriptions  of  the  interior  workings  of  the  heart  are  so 
vivid  and  characteristic,  and  his  remarks  on  the  characters 
and  actions  of  men,  and  the  tissue  of  events  are  so  just 
and  discriminating  as  to  contain  in  themselves  more  truth 
and  nature  than  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  can  collectively 
supply.  To  be  well  versed  in  Shakspeare  is  to  be  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  science  of  human  nature;  for 
if  Shakspeare  and  human  nature  be  not  the  same,  yet 
what  human  nature  actually  is,  may  be,  not  vaguely  and 
confusedly,  but  definitely  and  distinctly,  not  merely  grossly 
as  in  the  mass,  but  clearly  in  its  individual  and  particular 
agencies,  seen  in  his  inimitable  productions.  The  pre- 
sent performance  is  a  casket  of  moral  and  philosophical 
gems,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
leaders  of  both  sexes,  as  more  likely,  if  properly  studied,, 
to  improve  them  in  virtue,  and  consequently,  to  advance 
them  in  happiness  than  all  the  brilliants  of  Golconda's 
mines. 
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Art.  IX. — Elements  of  chemical  Philosophy.  By  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  L.  L.  D.  Sec.  R.  S.  Prof.  Chem.  R, 
I.  andB.A.  M.  R.  I.  F.  R.  S.  E.  M.  R>  I.  A.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Stockholm  ;  of  the  Impe* 
■  rial  Med.  and  Chir.  Academy  of  St.  Petersburgh  ;  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society ;  and  honorary  Member 
of  the  Societies  of  Dublin,  Manchester,  the  Physical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon* 
don.     Part  I,  Vol.  I.  Svo.     Johnson,  1812. 

IT  was  said  by  some  great  man,  (by  Turenne,  we  be- 
lieve,) that  no  man  was  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  resolved  also  to  shew  that  a  philo- 
sopher is  not  without  his  softer  moments ;  in  which  his 
philosophy  is  permitted  to  slumber  for  an  instant,  and  love 
to  get  the  better  of  his  severer  judgment.  He  has  dedi- 
cated this  important  and  interesting  volume — to  whom, 
think  you,  gentle  reader?  to — Lady  Davy;  and  he 
gravely  tells  her — *  There  is  no  individual  to  whom  he 
can,  with  so  much  propriety  or  so  much  pleasure,  dedicate 
this  work,  as  to  you.'  We  implicitly  believe  what  regards 
only  the  feelings  of  the  writer;  but  as  to  the  article  of 
propriety,  whether  his  patrons  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
who  supplied  the  funds,  which  enabled  him  to  perform  his 
brilliant  experiments,  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have 
received  the  compliment  of  a  dedication,  will  perhaps  be 
made  a  question.  If,  however,  the  interest  taken  by  his 
fair  lady  in  his  philosophical  pursuits,  is  with  Sir  Humphry, 
an  additional  motive  for  his  exertions,  we  heartily  wish, 
both  for  the  sake  of  science  and  his  own  well-earned  fame, 
that  the  professor  may  continue  to  be  deeply  in  love  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

Though  no  person  can  be  better  qualified  for  writing  a 
work  of  this  nature  than  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  yet  we  can- 
not but  feel  a  degree  of  regret  that  he  has  undertaken  it. 
Chemistry  is,  in  fact,  a  field  as  extensive  as  the  universe 
itself.  Whoever,  therefore,  undertakes  to  arrange  the 
facts  belonging  to  it,  even  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  must  in 
part  perform  the  duty  of  a  compiler  ;  in  the  execution  of 
which  duty,  much  must  be  taken  upon  trust,  and  repeated 
upon  the  doubtful  authority  of  former  compilers.  Errors 
are,  therefore,  unavoidable;  and  accordingly,  a  single 
glance  over  some  of  the  pages,  shewed  us  one  very  glaring 
error,  which  has  been  copied  by  one  writer  after  ano- 
ther, till  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  the  accuracy  of 
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the  statement.  Such  things  are,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  unavoidable.  But  morever,  for  these  last  fifty 
years,  each  ten  successive  years  has  produced  something 
like  a  revolution  in  chemical  knowledge ;  there  is  not  one 
of  these  periods  which  has  not  been  marked  by  some  dis- 
covery, which  changed  the  prevalent  notions  of  scientific 
men  on  the  subject.  The  discoveries  of  the  last  ten  years 
are  perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  and  certainly  not  the  least 
important,  of  any.     Sir  Humphry  Davy  may  proudly  say 

of  these,  '  quorum  pars  magna  fui.'     And  is  it  likely 

that  chemical  knowledge  will  remain  stationary  ?  Are 
not  the  cultivators  of  this  bewitching  part  of  philosophy 
more  numerous,  more  active,  and  more  enlightened  than 
ever?  Is  not  what  has  been  done,  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
ocean,  compared  to  what  remains  to  be  done,  or  to  be 
attempted  ?  Sir  Humphry  Davy  though  an  old  philoso- 
pher, is  still  a  young  man ;  and  we  doubt  not  will  still  con- 
tinue the  foremost,  or  among  the  foremost,  in  the  course 
that  is  to  be  run.  We  think,  therefore,  that  a  work  like 
the  present  should  have  been  reserved  for  another  part  of 
his  life  ;  a  period  in  which  the  faculties  still  remain  unim- 
paired, but  when  the  mind  begins  to  wish  for  repose  from 
the  more  active  labours  of  life,  and  takes  more  delight  in 
surveying  its  intellectual  stores,  than  in  accumulating  new 
treasures.     To  speak  plainly,'  we  think  that  a  man  occu- 

S'ing  the  station  in  the  literary  republic,  to  which  Sir  H, 
avy  has  elevated  himself,  should  have  reserved  himself 
for  the  composition  of  the  '  Elements  of  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy,' till  he  began  to  wish  to  retire  from  his  office  of  a 
lecturer,  and  to  take  no  longer  an  active  share  in  the 
improvement  of  the  science  as  an  experimentalist.  As, 
however,  the  author  has  thought  otherwise,  we  must  bow 
to  his  judgment,  and  the  public  will  doubtless  receive 
with  pleasure  the  work  he  has  thought  fit  to  present  to 
them. 

The  work  is  introduced  by  a  brief  history  of  the  science. 
The  author  says,  after  noticing  the  changes  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  substances  belonging  to  our 
globe,  <  The  object  of  chemical  philosophy  is  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  all  phenomena  of  this  kind,  and  to  discover 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.' 

This  language  we  think  to  be  far  from  correct.  Surely 
the  first  object  is  to  record  the  phenomena.  The  laws 
too  by  which  phaenomena  are  governed,  signifies,  in  our 
apprehension,  the  same  thing  as  the  causes  of  the  phaeno- 
mena. We  neither  know,  nor  can  know,  any  thing  more  of 
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causes  than  the  regular  relations  that  are  observed  between 
events  ;  and  what  are  these  relations  but  the  laws  by  which 
the  phenomena  are  governed  ? 

In  his  account  of  the  discoveries  of  former  times,  our 
author  follows,  of  course,  the  authority  of  preceding 
writers.  In  his  history  of  more  modern  discoveries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  progress  of  the  investigations  concerning 
the  gases,  he  acknowledges  some  assistance  from  the 
preliminary  discourse  of  De  la  Metherie,  in  the  Journal 
de  Physique  for  1789.  But  the  greater  part  is  drawn  from 
his  own  funds.  We  have  greatly  admired  the  just  and 
characteristic  portraits  he  has  drawn  of  four  great  men, 
who  have  adorned  our  own  times,  and  who  may  be  called 
the  fathers  of  the  modern  chemical  philosophy.  No  less 
than  three  of  these  Britain  calls  her  own.  We  shall 
select  this  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  execution  of  the 
Work. 

*■  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley,  and  Scheele,  were  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  chemical  discoverers  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  their  merits  are  distinct,  peculiar,  and  of  the  most  exalted 
kind.  Black  made  a  smaller  number  of  original  experiments 
than  either  of  the  other  philosophers ;  but  being  the  first  la- 
bourer in  this  new  department  of  science,  he  had  greater  diffi- 
culties to  overcome.  His  methods  are  distinguished  for  their 
simplicity;  his  reasonings  are  admirable  for  their  precision; 
and  his  modest,  clear,  and  unaffected  manner,  is  well  calculated 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  a  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
processes,  and  the  truth  and  candour  of  his  narrations. 

'  Cavendish  was  possessed  of  a  hjinute  knowledge  of  most  of 
the  departments  of  natural  philosophy:  he  carried  into  his 
chemical  researches  a  delicacy  and  precision  which  have  never 
been  exceeded :  possessing  depth  and  extent  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  he  reasoned  with  the  caution  of  a  geometer  upon 
the  results  of  his  experiments ;  it  may  be  said  of  him,  what, 
perhaps,  can  scarcely  Le  said  of  any  other  person,  that  whatever 
he  accomplished,  was  perfect  at  the  moment  of  its  production. 
His  processes  were  all  of  a  finished  nature ;  executed  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  they  required  no  correction  :  the  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  his  earliest  labours  even  have  remained  unim- 
paired amidst  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  their  merits  have 
been  illustrated  by  discussion,  and  exalted  by  time. 

■  Doctor  Priestley  began  his  career  of  discovery  without  any 
general  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  with  a  very  imperfect  ap- 
paratus. His  characteristics  were  zeal  and  the  most  unwearied 
industry.  He  exposed  all  the  substances  he  could  procure  to 
chemical  agencies,  and  brought  forward  his  results  as  they 
occurred,  without  attempting  logical  method  or  scientific  ar- 
rangement.    His  hypotheses  were  usually  founded  upon  a  few 
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loose  analogies ;  but  he  changed  them  with  facility,  and  being 
framed  without  much  effort,  they  were  relinquished  with  little 
regret.  He  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  ingenuousness  and 
the  love  of  truth.  His  manipulations,  though  never  very  refined, 
were  always  simple,  and  often  ingenious.  Chemistry  owes  to 
him  some  of  her  most  important  instruments  of  research,  and 
many  of  her  most  useful  combinations;  and  no  single  person 
ever  discovered  so  many  new  and  curious  substances. 

'  Scheele  possessed,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  faculty  of 
invention;  all  his  labours  were  instituted  with  an  object  in 
view,  and  after  happy1  or  bold  analogies.  He  owed  little  to 
fortune  or  to  accidental  circumstances :  born  in  an  obscure 
situation,  occupied  in  the  duties  of  an  irksome  employment, 
nothing  could  damp  the  ardour  of  his  mind,  or  chill  the  fire  of 
his  genius :  with  very  small  means  he  accomplished  very  great 
things.  No  difficulties  deterred  him  from  submitting  his  ideas 
to  the  test  of  experiment.  Occasionally  misled  in  his  views,  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfections  of  his  apparatus,  or  the  infant 
state  of  the  inquiry,  he  never  hesitated  to  give  up  his  opinions 
the  moment  they  were  contradicted  by  facts.  He  was  eminently 
endowed  with  that  candour  which  is  characteristic  of  great  minds, 
and  which  induces  them  to  rejoice  as  weil  in  the  detection  of  their 
own  errors,  as  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  His  papers  are  admira- 
ble models  of  the  manner  in  which  experimental  research  ought 
to  be  pursued  ;  and  they  contain  details  on  some  of  the  most 
important  and  brilliant  phenomena  of  chemical  philosophy^ 

It  appears  from  the  title-page  of  this  work,  that  the 
present  volume  is  but  a  portion  of  that  of  which  Sir  H. 
Davy  has  sketched  the  plan  ;  nor  can  we  collect,  perhaps 
the  author  is  not  himself  wholly  aware  of  what  will  be  the 
extent  of  his  future  labours.  This  first  part  treats  of  the 
Laws  of  chemical  Changes  ;  on  uncompounded  Bodies  and 
their  primary  Combinations.  It  consists  of  seven  sections 
or  divisions.  The  two  first  of  these  treat  mostly  of  pre- 
liminary matter,  and  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  sciences 
which  are  subsidiary  to  chemistry  strictly  so  called.  Such 
are  the  laws  of  gravitation,  heat,  and  electricity.  Ten 
years  have  hardly  elapsed  since  philosophers  were  insensi- 
ble that  there  existed  any  relations  between  this  latter 
science  and  chemistry ;  but  later  researches  have  made 
them  so  nearly  approximate,  that  they  appear  to  be  colla- 
teral branches  of  a  common  stream.  Electricity  has  proved 
the  most  powerful  instrument  of  chemical  decomposition ; 
and  it  appears  probable  that  chemical  attractions  and  re- 
pulsions are  likewise  electrical. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  analyse  a  production  so  multi- 
farious as  this.    To  follow  the  detail  of  an  elementary 
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work  would  be  to  copy  it.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  making  a  few  reflections  on  extracts  which  have 
struck  us  during  the  perusal  of  it. 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  is  well  known.  The 
exceptions  to  this  law  are  few.  One  is  the  contraction  of 
clay,  which  is  used  as  a  measure  of  high  degrees  of  heat  in 
the  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood.  '  In  this  case/  Sir  H. 
Davy  says,  '  the  clay  first  gives  off  water,  which  was  unit- 
ed to  its  parts,  and  afterwards  these  parts  cohere  together 
with  more  force,  and  from  being  in  a  state  of  loose  aggre- 
gation, become  strongly  united.'  This  seems  to  explain 
the  fact.  But  has  it  been  proved  experimentally  that, 
having  endured  a  violent  heat,  water  is  still  given  out, 
when  the  heat  is  made  more  intense  ?  If  not,  is  not  the 
explanation  purely  a  gratuitous  assumption,  which  in  phi- 
losophy should  never  be  admitted,  unless  indeed  there  are 
strong  analogies  in  its  favour  ?  The  expansion  of  water 
a  little  before  congelation,  our  author  attributes,  with 
others,  to  the  water  assuming  the  crystalline  form  ;  which 
circumstance  explains,  likewise,  some  other  apparent 
anomalies. 

1  Temperature/  says  Sir  H.  ■  is  the  power  bodies  possess  of 
communicating  or  receiving  heat,  or  the  energy  of  repulsion  ; 
and  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  said  to  be  high  or  low  with 
respect  to  another,  in  proportion  as  it  occasions  an  expansion  or 
contraction  of  its  parts,  and  the  thermometer  is  the  common 
measure  of  temperature.' 

There  seems  to  us  an  inextricable  confusion  pervading 
this  whole  sentence.  Is  it  not  heat  itself  that  c6mmunicates 
the  energy  of  repulsion,  as  Sir.  H.  phrases  it,  or  in  plain  lan- 
guage, which  makes  bodies  expand  ?  Again,  is  not  the  ther- 
mometer the  common  measure  of  heat  ?  How  then  is  heat 
different  from  temperature,  according  to  Sir  II. 's  idea  of 
temperature?  We  should  say  that  temperature  is  the 
artificial  measure  of  heat.  If  this  be  not  its  proper  sense, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  synonym  for  heat  itself. 

It  has  been  and  is  much  disputed  whether  heat  be  a  pecu- 
liar matter,  or  a  simple  quality.  Sir  H.  Davy,  adopting  the 
language  of  philosophers  who  sustained  the  former  hy- 
pothesis, appears  in  words  to  favour  the  hypothesis  it- 
self. Thus  he  talks  of  quantity  of  heat,  of  the  capacities 
of  bodies  for  heat,  of  the  heat  of  temperature  becoming 
heat  of  capacity.  Quantity  can  apply  only  to  material 
substances — to  something  that  can  be  weighed  and  measur- 
ed. Capacity  signifies  the  power  of  containing;  and 
what  can  be  contained  but  quantity  ?  Still  Sir  H.  obvi- 
ously favours  the  hypothesis  that,  heat  has  no  existence 
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distinct  from  the  matter  of  the  heated  body.  The  experi- 
ment of  Count  Rumford,  who  found  that  by  a  moderate 
degree  of  friction,  the  same  piece  of  metal  may  be  kept 
hot  for  any  length  of  time,  appears  to  overthrow  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  matter  of  heat.  As 
far  as  we  know,  there  exists  but  one  phaenomenon  in  its 
favour.  If  equal  masses  of  the  same  species  of  matter  at 
different  temperatures  be  mixed,  the  common  temperature 
is  the  medium  between  the  two.  The  same  quantity  of 
heat,  (say  those  who  favour  the  material  hypothesis)  is 
added  to  the  colder  body  as  is  taken  from  the  hotter.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  same  fact  may  be  accounted  for  on  a 
different  hypothesis.  When  one  elastic  ball  impinges  on 
another,  the  motion  gained  by  one  of  the  balls  is  exactly 
that  which  is  lost  by  the  other.  But  on  this  account  is  the 
motion  any  thing  distinct  from  the  matter  of  the  balls  ? 
On  this  subject  of  heat  Sir  II.  Davy  says, 
'  It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat,  if 
it  be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state 
of  vibratory  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving 
with  the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that 
in  fluids  and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which 
must  be  conceived  greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  mo- 
tion round  their  own  axes,  with  different  velocities,  the  particles 
of  elastic  fluids  moving  with  the  greatest  quickness  ;  and  that  in 
ethereal  substances  the  particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  ;;nd 
separate  from  each  other  penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space. 
Temperature  may  be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocities  of 
the  vibrations ;  increase  of  capacity  on  the  motion  being  per- 
formed in  greater  space;  and  the  diminution  of  temperature 
during  the  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids  or  gases,  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  vibratory  motion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  of  particles  round  their  axes,  at  the 
moment  when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or  aeriform  (aeriform),  or 
from  the  loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration,  in  consequence  of  the 
motion  of  the  particles  through  greater  space.' 

vThis  is  ingenious  enough.  But  we  conceive  such  specu- 
lations to  be  beyond  the  limits' of  legitimate  philosophy. 
Corpuscular  changes  never  can  be  brought  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  senses,  and  therefore  are  not  the  objects  of 
experiment.  Such  a  theory  is  not  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration. True  theory  is  nothing  but  a  regular  arrange- 
ment of  matters  of  fact.  When  the  imagination  is  suf- 
fered to  wander  beyond  this  well-marked  boundary,  we 
accumulate  words  without  adding  a  single  grain  to  the 
stock  of  real  knowledge. 

In. treating  on  the  laws  of  chemical  corabina'ions,  the 
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regular  proportions  in  which  bodies  unite  in  forming  a 
chemical  union,  come  under  notice.  The  discovery  of 
this  law,  for  which  we  are  principally  indebted  to  Mr. 
Dalton,  promises  to  introduce  geometrical  accuracy  into 
chemical  science ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be 
established  almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  a 
work  by  a  writer  of  the  first  talents  (M.  Berthollet),  the 
object  of  which  was  to  inculcate  a  doctrine  fundamentally 
opposite.  Sir  H.  Davy  has  devoted  some  pages  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  by  M.  Ber- 
thollet. This  we  think  much  misplaced  in  an  elementary 
work,  which  ought  to  be  confined  strictly  to  established 
facts.  The  celebrity  of  the  writer  in  question  may  form 
some  apology  for  deviating  from  this  wholesome  rule;  but 
if  points  of  controversy,  or  the  mere  speculations  of  ante- 
cedent writers,  are  to  be  entertained,  books  of  elements 
would  be  expanded  into  the  bulk  of  an  encyclopedia. 

It  seems  sufficiently  established  that  in  all  compound  ga- 
seous bodies,  the  quantities  of  the  elements  are  uniform 
in  each  species;  and  that,  when  two  gaseous  elements 
combine  in  more  than  one  proportion,  the  second  or  third 
proportion  is  always  a  multiple  or  a  divisor  of  the 
first.  Of  this  law  Sir  H.  has  given  several  apposite  ex- 
amples ;  and  the  case  seems  to  be  analogous  with  respect 
to  all  true  chemical  compounds,  whether  solids  or  fluids. 
The  ratios,  therefore,  expressing  the  proportions  of  the 
elements,  may  be  expressed  by  numbers.  One  number 
being  employed  to  denote  the  smallest  quantity  in  which  a 
body  combines,  all  other  quantities  of  the  same  body  will 
be  multiples  of  this  number.  If  the  element  which  unites 
chemically  in  the  smallest  quantity  be  expressed  by  unity, 
all  the  other  elements  may  be  represented  by  the  relations 
of  their  quantities  to  unity.  Sir  H.  Davy  illustrates  this 
by  the  following  examples. 

•  Hydrogene  gas,  or  inflammable  air,  is  the  substance  of  which 
the  smallest  weights  seem  to  enter  into  combination;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  exist  in  no  definite  compound  iu  less  proportion  than 
water.  The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogene  is  to  that  of  oxygene 
as  1  to  15 ;  aud  as  2  volumes  of  hydrogene  to  1  of  oxygene 
enter  into  the  composition  of  water,  the  ratio  of  hydrogene  in 
water  will  be  to  the  oxygene  as  2  to  15 ;  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  two  proportions  of  hydrogene,  and  one  of  oxy- 
gene; and  the  number  representing  hydrogene  will  be  1,  aud 
that  representing  oxygene  15. 

'  The  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  azote  and  oxygene  are  to 
each  other  nearly  as  13  to  15;  therefore  supposing  the  number 
rcpresent'ng  the  proportion,  in  which  azote  combines,  gained 
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from  the  composition  of  nitrous  oxide,  which  contains  two  vo- 
lumes of  azote  to  one  of  oxygene,  it  will  be  represented  by  26; 
and  nitrous  oxide  will  consist  of  two  proportions  of  azote  equal 
to  26,  and  one  proportion  of  oxygene,  equal  to  15.  Nitrous 
gas  will  consist  of  1  of  azote  and  2  of  oxygene,  26  and  30. 
Nitrous  acid  gas  of  1  of  azote,  and  4  of  oxygene,  26  and  60. 

'  Ammonia,  which  is  decomposed  by  electricity  into  3  to- 
lumes  of  hydrogene,  and  1  volume  of  azote,  will  consist  of  6 
proportions  of  hydrogene,  and  one  proportion  of  azote,  or  6 
and  26. 

'  The  weight  of  chlorine  or  oxymuriatic  gas,  is  to  that  of  hy- 
drogene nearly  as  35.5  to  1 ;  and  muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of 
equal  volumes  of  these  gases,  and  therefore  is  composed  of 
35.5  of  chlorine,  and  1  of  hydrogene  ;  but  2  of  chlorine  may 
be  made  to  combine  with  1  one  of  oxygene  in  volume;  and 
double  proportions  of  this  gas  combine  to  form  compounds 
containing  single  proportions  of  oxygene,  so  that  the  ratio,  of 
chlorine  to  oxygene.  is  that  of  67  to  15,  and  the  number  repre- 
senting chlorine  is  correctly  stated  67. 

'  In  like  manner  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  numbers  representing 
the  other  undecompounded  bodies ;  and  they  will  be  found  to 
correspond  as  nearly  as  can  be  expected,  in  whatever  way  they 
are  obtained.  Thus,  whether  the  number  representing  the  pro- 
portion in  which  potassium,  the  basis  of  potassa  combines,  be 
gained  from  its  combination  with  oxygene  or  with  chlorine,  the 
result  will  scarcely  differ ;  for  18  grains  of  potassium  converted 
into  the  compound  of  chlorine  and  potassium,  I  have  found 
gain  about  7.1  grains,  and  when  converted  into  potassa,  they 
gain  a  grain  and  £  ;  and  7.1 :  8 : :  67  :  75.4;  and  as  1.6  :  8  : : 
15  :  75,  giving  the  number  representing  potassium  as  about  75. 

'  It  is  easy  to  form  a  series  of  proportional  numbers  by  takings 
£  of  these  numbers,  on  the  supposition  that  water  is  composed 
of  one  proportion  of  hydrogene,  and  one  of  oxygene ;  but  in 
this  case  the  number  representing  the  proportion  in  which  oxy- 
gene combines,  must  contain  a  fraction  ;  and  the  calculations 
are  much  expedited  by  considering  the  smallest  proportion  an 
integer.' 

One  of  the  sections  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  first  division  treats 
of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion ;  and  their  relations 
to  chemical  changes,  a  branch  of  science,  the  connection 
of  which  with  chemistry  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  discovery  of 
very  recent  date.  We  cannot  compliment  our  author  with 
possessing  at  all  times  a  very  luminous  or  even  correct 
style  of  writing.  As  an  introduction  to  his  account  of 
galvanic  experiments,  we  meet  with  the  following  para- 
graph. 

(  The  common  exhibition  of  electrical  effects  is  in  attractions 
gnd  repulsions,  in  which  masses  of  matter  are  concerned ;  but 
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there  are  other  effects,  in  which  the  changes  that  take  place,  ope- 
rate in  a  manner,  in  small  spaces  of  time  imperceptible,  and  in. 
which  effects  are  produced  upon  the  chemical  arrangement  of 
bodies.' 

What  is  meant  by  changes  operating  in  a  manner  in 
small  spaces  of  time  imperceptible,  is  a  riddle  which  requires 
an  GEdipus  for  its  solution.  We  can  indeed  conjecture 
what  the  writer  would  be  at ;  it  is  not,  however,  from  his 
language,  but  from  some  previous  knowledge  we  possess 
on  the  subject. 

But  on  the  relation  between  chemical  and  electrical 
agency  he  is  clear  and  intelligible.  We  shall  insert  this 
hypothesis,  which  is,  we  believe,  in  a  great  measure  ori- 
ginal. 

*  Electrical  effects  are  exhibited  by  the  same  bodies,  when 
acting  as  masses,  which  produce  chemical  phaenomena  when 
acting  by  the  particles ;  it  is  not  therefore  improbable,  that  the 
primary  cause  of  both  may  be  the  same,  and  that  the  same  ar- 
rangements of  matter,  or  the  same  attractive  powers,  which 
place  bodies  in  the  relations  of  positive  and  negative,  i.  e.  which 
render  them  attractive  of  each  other  electrically,  and  capable 
of  communicating  attractive  powers  to  other  matter,  may  like- 
wise render  their  particles  attractive,  and  enable  them  to  com- 
bine, when  they  have  full  freedom  of  motion. 

'  It  is  not  a  little  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis,  that  heat,  and 
sometimes  heat  and  light,  result  from  the  exertion  of  both  elec- 
trical and  chemical  attractive  powers ;  and  that  by  rendering 
bodies,  which  in  contact  are  in  the  relation  of  positive  to  others, 
still  more  highly  positive,  as  has  been  stated,  page  160,  their 
powers  of  combination  are  increased  :  whereas,  when  they  are 
placed  in  a  state  corresponding  to  the  negative  electrical  state, 
their  powers  of  union  are  destroyed.  That  acids  can  be  de- 
tached from  alkalies,  oxygene,  and  chlorine,  from  inflammable 
matter  by  metallic  substances,  or  by  a  fluid  menstruum  highly 
positive,  is  likewise  favourable  to  the  supposition.' 

We  suspect  that  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  increase  of 
electrical  power  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  the  sub» 
stances  composing  the  Voltaic  pile  or  battery  have  es» 
caped,  perhaps  ever  will  escape,  the  penetration  of  philo- 
sophers. Sir  H.  Davy's  explanation  is  but  a  simple  ex-» 
pression  of  the  facts. 

*  Each  plate  of  zinc  is  made  positive,  and  each  plate  of  cop- 
per negative,  by  contact ;  and  all  the  plates  are  so  arranged 
with  respect  to  each  other,  as  to  have  their  electricities  exalted 
by  induction,  so  that  every  single  polar  arrangement  heightens 
the  electricity  of  every  other  polar  arrangement;  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  power  increases  with  the  number  of  the  series.' 

But  what  example  is  there  in  common  electricity  of  the 
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power  being-heightened  in  this  manner  by  induction  ?  When 
a  body  becomes  negative  by  the  contact  of  another  which 
is  positive,  (this  is,  we  believe,  what  is  meant  by  induc- 
tion), the  intensity  of  each  is  equal,  but  of  opposite  kinds. 
Indeed  Sir  H.  confesses  (by  implication)  that  his  ideas  on 
this  subject  is  but  an  approximation  to  the  true  theory  of 
the  Voltaic  instrument. 

We  find  Sir  H.  acknowledging  that  water  may  be  pro- 
cured from  muriatic  acid  gas.  Fie  says  that  he  has  found 
that,  when  muriatic  acid  and  silicated  fluoric  acid  gases  are 
collected  at  the  temperature  of  75c,  they  deposit  a  slight 
dew,  consisting  of  a  strong  solution  of  acid  in  water,  when 
intensely  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  also  acknow- 
ledged that  muriate  of  lime  (this  is  the  name  by  which  Sir 
H.  condescends  to  designate  this  substance)  does  not  ap- 
pear to  act  upon  the  water  in  muriatic  gas.  But  a  very 
few  months  have  elapsed  since  poor  Mr.  Murray  was  so 
severely  handled,  for  asserting  that  water  could  be  pro- 
cured from  muriate  of  ammonia,  i.  e.  from  muriatic  acid 
gas,  by  our  author's  brother,  Mr.  John  Davy:  or  in  pa- 
pers published  at  least  under  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Davy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  first  division,  Sir  H.  Davy  gives 
the  outline  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  work,  which  we 
shall  transcribe. 

*  In  treating  of  the  different  substances  which,  by  their  agen- 
cies, combinations,  or  decompositions,  produce  the  phaenomena 
of  chemistry;  radiant  or  ethereal  matters  will  be  first  consi- 
dered, as  their  principal  effects  seem  rather  to  depend  upon 
their  communicating  motion  to  the  particles  of  common  matter, 
or  modifying  their  attractions,  than  to  their  actually  entering 
into  combination  with  tlieni ;  and  as  from  the  laws  of  their  mo- 
tions, or  from  their  extreme  subtiieness,  they  are  incapable  of 
being  weighed. 

*  The  undecompounded  substances,  which  are  permanent  in 
their  forms,  will  be  considered  in  an  order  of  arrangement  de- 
pending on  their  electrical  relations  ;  those  determined  to  the 
positive  surface  in  the  Voltaic  electrical  circuit  being  arranged 
in  one  class,  and  those  determined  to  the  negative  surface  in 
another ;  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  classes  will  be  made  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  relations. 

*  The  general  principle  adopted  will  be,  that  no  compounded 
body  shall  be  treated  of,  till  its  constituents  have  been  de- 
scribed. 

'  The  relations  of  bodies  derived  from  their  electrical  powers 
are  coincident  with  those  dependent  on  their  agencies  in  com- 
bustion ;  that  is,  one  class  contains  supporters  of  combustion, 
and  the  other  class  combustible  bodies ;  but  as  the  heat  and 
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light  produced  in  combustion,  seem  to  be  merely  indications  of 
the  strength  of  attraction  of  the  acting  substances ;  and  as 
these  phaenomena  occur  in  cases  in  which  inflammable  matters 
act  upon  each  other,  combustibility  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  a  definite  idea ;  though  the  importance  of  the  common  phae- 
nomena of  combustion,  have  made  them  the  grand  objects  in  all 
the  early  theories  of  chemistry.'  "* . 

One  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  radiation  of  ethereal  mat- 
ter which  has  most  puzzled  philosophers  is,  what  has  been 
called  the-  radiation  of  cold.  If  a  piece  of  ice  be  intro- 
duced into  the  lower  focus  of  two  parallel  mirrors,  duly 
adjusted,  the  thermometer  in  the  upper  focus  will  indicate 
a  diminution  of  temperature.  Sir  H.  Davy  thinks  this  is 
because  heat  producing  rays  emanate  from  bodies,  in  quan- 
tities greater  in  some  increasing  proportion  as  their  tem- 
peratures are  higher.  We  think  the  fact  admits  a  much 
simpler  explanation.  The  heat  of  the  body  in  one  focus 
is  not  increased  in  the  other,  but  merely  reflected.  i  If  a 
vessel  filled  with  boiling*  water-  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  upper  mirror,  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
lower  one  will  have  its  temperature  increased;'  that  is 
with  respect  to  surrounding  bodies;  but  not  above  the 
point  of  boiling  water :  therefore  the  temperature  of  the 
boiling  water  is  merely  reflected.  Hence  if  the  body  be 
cold,  the  reflection  is  cold.  Suppose  that  the  piece  of  ice 
be  at  32\,  and  the  atmosphere  at  12°.  If  in  this  case  the 
thermometer  in  the  second  focus  should  stand  nearly  at 
32\  we  should  say  heat  was  now  reflected':  whereas  if  the 
atmosphere  was  above  32<>,  we  should  say  it  was  cold  that 
was  reflected.  This  puzzle  therefore  depends  only  on  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  phaenomena  and  the  ambiguity 
of  language. 

Sir  H.  Davy  still  maintains  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  as  he 
terms  it,  chlorine  gas,  to  be  a  simple  substance ;  but  (as  we 
think)  with  an  air  of  less  confidence  than  formerly.  He 
allows  that  the  weight  of  this  gas,  its  absorbability  by 
water,  its  colour,  and  the  analogy  of  some  of  its  combina- 
tions to  bodies  known  to  contain  oxygene,  aVe  arguments 
in  favour  of  its  being  a  compound.  '  It  is  possible,'  he 
says,  6  that,  oxygene  may  be  one  of  its  elements,  or  that 
oxygene  and  chlorine  are  similarly  constituted.'  The 
question  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  muriatic  acid 
is  very  simple ;  but  Sir  H.  Davy  seems  to  us  to  have  eluded 
it.  It  is  indisputable  that  water  is  essential  to  muriatic 
acid  gas;  and  that  this  gas  cannot  be  produced  without 
water  or  the  elements  of  water.    Does  then  the  oxygenated 
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acid  contain  the  same  quantity  of  water  as  the  muriatic 
acid  gas?  Does  the  hydrogen,  when  fired  with  the  oxyge- 
nated acid,  act  upon  a 'simple  element,  or  only  form  water? 
Many  excellent  chemists,  who  were  disposed  to  adopt  the 
former  hypothesis,  have,  upon  a  more  thorough  investiga- 
tion, renounced  it,  and  still  consider  the  oxygenated  acid 
as  a  compound. 

The  hypothesis  of  Sir  H.  Davy  tends  to  introduce  an 
inextricable  confusion  into  chemical  language,  and  the 
best  established  ideas.  The  substances  called  muriates  are 
no  longer  to  be  deemed  salts.  That  substance  even,  which 
diffused  in  such  prodigious  abundance  through  the  ocean, 
was  probably  the  first  to  excite  the  idea  of  a  salt,  and 
which  has  communicated  its  own  name  (salt)  to  the  whole 
genus  of  saline  matters,  is  to  be  expelled  from  the  order 
of  salts,  and  to  be  arranged  with  substances  the  most  dis- 
similar and  heterogeneous.  Where  is  the  analogy,  for  ex- 
ample, between  Sir  H.  Davy's  phosphorene  and  sodanef 
If  indeea*  this  last  is  the  proper  term  in  our  author's  new 
nomenclature.  By-the-bye,  in  the  section  on  chlorine,  we 
do  not  find  a  syllable  of  this  proposal ;  though*  it  is  alluded 
to  in  other  passages.  To  be  consistent,  even  muriatic  acid 
itself  should  have  a  new  name ;  the  muriatic  acid  gas  ought 
to  be,  called  hydrogenane,  and  its  solution  in  water,  we 
suppose,  hydro-hydrogenane.  In  making  these  observa- 
tions, however,  we  are  far  from  pretending  to  decide  be- 
tween Sir  H.  Davy  and  his  opponents.  When  persons 
equally  well  qualified,  draw  opposite  conclusions  from  the 
very  same  facts,  unprejudiced  observers  must  conclude 
that  the  data  are  still  wanting,  which  are  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  truth.  In  the  mean  time,  received  doctrines, 
and  those  which  harmonize  the  best  with  established  facts, 
should  be  adhered  to,  till  they  are  demonstrated  to  be  er- 
roneous.        < 

In  treating  of  sulphur,  Sir  H.  Davy  has  given  a  new 
theory  of  the  process  of  forming  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  com- 
merce. It  is  done  by  burning  sulphur  mixed  with  about 
I -7th  of  its  weight  of  nitre  in  pans  of  iron  or  lead,  com- 
municating with  a  chamber  of  lead,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  water.  In 
this  process  sulphureous  acid  and  nitrous  gas  are  given  off. 
The  nitrous  gas  is  converted  by  the  atmosphere  into  ni- 
trous acid  gas.  Sulphureous  acid,  nitrous  acid  gas,  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  water,  combine  and  form  a  white 
crystalline  solid.  A  large  quantity  of  water  (such  as  is 
used  in  this  process)  instantly  decomposes  this  solid ;  sul- 
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phuric  acid  is  formed,  and  nitrous  gas  flies  off,  which  in 
the  air  again  becomes  nitrous  acid  gas,  and  the  process 
continues  according  to  the  same  principle  of  combination 
and  decomposition,  till  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  becomes  strongly  acid. 

We  here  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  take  our  leave  of  this 
interesting  volume.  We  need  hardly  say  that  every  page 
of  it  bears  marks  of  the  genius,  sagacity,  and  inexhaustible 
industry  of  its  author.  So  much  of  the  matter  is  the  re- 
sult of  Sir  11.  Davy's  own  labours,  that  the  work  may  be 
deemed  in  many  respects  to  be  original.  Very  little  indeed 
has  been  taken  upon  trust.  Besides  the  discoveries  which 
are  properly  his  own,  the  author  has  examined  with  scru- 
pulous attention,  and  critical  minuteness,  the  results  of 
former  observers,  either  his  predecessors  or  contempora- 
ries. We  may  place  therefore,  perfect  confidence  in  most 
of  the  statements  contained  in  these  elements.  This  is  an 
inestimable  advantage  to  the  cause  of  science.  Being  cer- 
tain of  the  ground  that  has  been  already  cleared,  future 
inquirers  will  advance  into  the  regions  hitherto  unexplored, 
with  a  due  confidence  that  they  are  right  at  starting.  Still 
we- wish  very  much  that  Sir  H.  Davy  had  enlarged  his 
plan,  by  referring  to  all  the  authorities  on  questions 
on  which  reference  would  have  been  of  any  utility.  It  is 
what  every  one  feels  the  want  of,  when  wishing  to  under- 
take any  original  investigation ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
our  author's  text-book  would  have  nearly  furnished  him 
with  every  thing  requisite  to  the  purpose. 

If  in  our  own  remarks  we  have  spoken  with  freedom,  it 
has  been  because  we  detest  the  language  of  adulation ; 
and  hope  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy  detests  it  too.  His 
own  fame  is  founded  upon  the  rock  of  sterling  merit.  We 
wish  him  health  and  spirits  to  prosecute  his  useful  labours, 
and  to  bring  them  to  a  happy  conclusion. 


Art.  X.  —  Rejected  Addresses;  or,  the  new  Theatrum 
Poetarum.  Miller,  (Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden)  1812. 
12mo.  130  pp. 

•  • 
WHEN  the  managing  committee  of  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre issued  their  advertisement,  inviting  c  a  free  and  fair 
competition  for  an  address  to  be  spoken  upon  the  opening 
of  the  new  theatre,'  we  were  ourselves  among  the  number 
of  those  persons  who  (as  the  editor  of  this  collection  re- 
minds us)  believed  ■  that  the  scheme  would  prevent  men 
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of  real  eminence  from  descending  into  an  amphitheatre, 
in  which  all  Grub  Street  (that  is  to  say,  all  London  and 
Westminster)  would  be  arrayed  against  them.'  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  we  saw  the  present  publication  announced, 
we  took  it  for  granted,  (as  many  of  those,  who  on  the 
former  occasion  thought  with  ourselves,  appear  still  to  do) 
that  it  was  meiely  some  trifling  ebullition  of  wit,  or  per- 
haps effusion  of  spleen — a  playful  burlesque  upon  the 
styles  of  the  different  poets  whose  initials  are  prefixed  to 
the  several  pieces  which  it  contains,  or  a  covert  and  spite- 
ful attack  upon  their  reputations  and  characters.  Under 
this  impression  we  should  perhaps  have  deemed  the  book 
unworthy  of  our  notice ;  but  accident  first  induced  us  to 
peruse  it ;  and  this  perusal  has  caused  a  remarkable  revo- 
lution in  our  sentiments  respecting  it.  Our  charge  against 
the  editor  is  serious  indeed — but  of  a  very  different  na- 
ture from  that  which  we  had  before  imagined.  The  poems 
which  he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  publish,  bear  the  broad 
stamp  of  authenticity  so  plainly  impressed  upon  their  very 
foreheads,  that  we  are  only  surprised  that  doubts  still  ap- 
pear to  be  entertained  respecting  them;  and  these  doubts, 
we  are  persuaded,  can  only  have  arisen  from  the  unparal- 
leled, and  indeed  incredible  audacity  of  the  man,  who  has 
not  only  stolen  and  appropriated  tnem,  but  gloried  in  his 
infamous  larceny,  and  unblushingly  produced  the  spoil  to 
public  view  in  the  broad  light  of  day. 

We  shall  now  only  request  our  readers  to  give  their  at- 
tention to  a  few  specimens  which  we  shall  present  before 
them,  and  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  any  further 
evidence  is  wanting  of  the  editor's  felonious  conduct — 
conduct  which,  since  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  are 
the  immediate  sufferers  by  its  consequences,  do  not  think 
proper  to  notice,  it  becomes  the  whole  republic  of  letters 
to  make  a  common  cause  of  pursuing  and  punishing  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
should  recommend  a  general  meeting  of  booksellers  and 
authors,  to  be  advertised  without  delay,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  or  some  other  equally  central  and  commodious 
place,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  steps  proper  to  be 
punjued  on  occasion  of  such  an  unexampled  insult  to  the 
whole  fraternity ;  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  statute  of 
copy -right,  the  magna  charta  of  the  press,  the  palladium 
of  literature  and  genius.  But  now  for  the  specimens  we 
promised. 

'  Midnight — yet  not  a  nose, 
From  Tower-hill  to  Piccadilly  snored ! 
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Midnight — yet  not  a  nose, 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose! 

*         *         *  . 

*  Master  and  'prentice,  serving  man  and  lord, 

Nailor  and  taylor, 

Grazier  and  Brazier, 
Thro'  streets  and  alleys  pour'd, 

All,  all,  abroad  to  gaze, 

And  wonder  at  the  blaze. 

*-         *         * 

'  Like  as  an  eagle  claws  an  asp, 
Veeshnoo  has  caught  hiru  in  his  mighty  grasp, 

And  huii'd  him,  &c.  &c. 
Whizzing  aloft  like  temple  fountain, 
Three  times  as  high  as  Meru  mountain, 

Which  is 
Ninety-nine  times  as  high  as  St.  Paul's/ 
The  whole  of  this  very  poetical  address  bespeaks  that 
high  and  unbounded  imagination  which  has  already  ranked 
the  author  as  the  first  in  the  poetical  triad  which  now 
rules  our  English  Parnassus.  But  were  it  only  for  that 
sublime  and  vigorous  stroke  of  genius  by  which  the  exact 
magnitude  of  mount  Meru  is  brought  at  one  glance  before 
our  eyes,  we  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  that 
the  poet  of  *  Kehama'  himself  is  manifest  in  his  work. 

We  feel  hardly  less  certainty  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  (  Tale  of  Drury-lane ;'  but  the  imitators  of  '  Marmion* 
have  been  so  numerous,  that  it  requires  the  utmost  nicety 
of  perception  always  to  ascertain  the  original;  and  it 
could  hardly  be  done  in  the  present  instance,  except  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  whole  poem,  which  is  much  too 
long  for  a  quotation.  Besides  the  book  is  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  it. 

That  plain  homely  matter  of  fact,  simplicity,  so  touching 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who,  disgusted  with  the  false  refine- 
ments of  the  world,  derive  their  purer  enjoyments  only 
from  the  commonest  objects  in  nature,  and  from  the  moods 
of  their  own  minds,  would  have  easily  determined  that 
the  elegant    little  piece  entitled  c  Play-house  Musings,' 
could  have  come  from  no  other  quarter  than  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the    lakes  in    Cumberland.      The  initials 
S.  T.  C.  more  particularly  designate  to  which  of  the  poe- 
tical fraternity  there  established  it  individually  belongs. 
■  Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber-planks 
That  hid  our  ruins ;  many  a  day  I  cried 
"  Ah  me!  I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it!" 
Till  on  one  eve,  one  joyful  Monday  eve, 
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As  along  Charles  Street  I  prepared  to  walk, 
Just  at  the  corner,  by  the  pastry-cook's, 
I  heard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick. 
I  lock'd  me  up,  and  strait  a  parapet 
Uprose  at  least  seven  inches  o'er  the  planks. 
Joy  to  thee  Drury  !  to  myself  I  said ; 
He  of  Blackfriars  Road  who  hytnn'd  thy  downfal 
In  loud  hosannahs,  and  who  prophecied 
That  flames,  like  those  from  prostrate  Solyma, 
Would  scorch  the  hand  that  ventur'd  to  rebuild  thee, 
Has  proved  a  lying  prophet.     From  this  hour, 
As  leisure  offer'd,  close  to  Mr.  Spring's 
Box  office  door,  I've  stood  and  eyed  the  builders ; 
They  had  a  plan  to  render  less  their  labours. 
Workmen  in  elder  times  would  mount  a  ladder 
With  hodded  heads,  but  these  stretch'd  forth  a  pole 
From  the  wall's  pinnacle,  they  plac'd  a  pulley 
Athwart  the  pole,  a  rope  athwart  the  pulley ;  ■ 
To  this  a  basket  dangled  ;  mortar  and  bricks 
Thus  freighted,  swung  securely  to  the  top^ 
And  in  the  empty  basket  workmen  twain 
Precipitate,  unhurt,  accosted  earth.' 
If  this  be  not  pronounced  genuine — if  (contrary  to  the 
strongest  internal  evidence)  it  be  denied  to  proceed  from 
the  poets  of  the  lakes,  we  shall  only  ask — what  other  poets 
can  be  supposed  to  have  ever  wasted  so  much  unprofitable 
labour  upon  such  a  mere  mechanical  subject  ? 

Could  we  doubt  any  of  the  compositions  here  presented 
to  us,  we  should  perhaps  have  hesitated  to  admit  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  baby's  debut,'  ascribed  (as  the  initials  make 
us  suppose)  to  one  of  the  last-mentioned  author's  poetical 
Coterie.  In  the  most  infantine  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  for- 
mer productions,  we  have  always  discovered,  or  imagined 
that  we  discover,  some  marks  of  a  feeling — a  sensibility — 
peculiarly  his  own ;  and  which,  if  we  are  unable  to  share 
with  him,  we  can  for  the  moment  almost  fancy  that  we 
ought  (o  share.  But  this  rejected  address  is  mere  unmixed 
childishness,  though  the  style  and  manner  of  it  we  must 
admit  to  be  the  author's  own. 

The  poet  of  <  The  Village'  and  <  The  Borough,'  to 
whose  genius  we  shall  soon  have  another  occasion  of  pay- 
ing our  tribute  of  applause  and  admiration,  has  displayed 
his  well-known  talents  of  accurate  description  and  strong 
delineation  of  character  to  no  small  advantage  in  the  ad- 
dress which  he  sent  to  the  managers  under  the  title  of '  The 
Theatre.'  The  following  pictures  of  a  play -bill  falling 
from  the  upper  boxes,  and  a  hat  precipitated  from  the  gal- 
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lery,  are  sketched  with  that  fidelity  to  nature  which  must 
(we  imagine)  decide  the  originality  of  the  performance. 
*  Perchance,  while  pit  an<f  gallery  cry  "  hats  off," 
And  aw'd  consumption  checks  his  eluded  cough, 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  the  queen  of  love 
Drops,  reft  of  pin,  her  play-bill  from  above ; 
Like  Icarus,  while  laughing  galleries  clap, 
Soars,  ducks,  and  dives  in  air  the  printed  scrap ; 
But.  wiser  far  than  he,  combustion  fears, 
And,  as  it  flies,  eludes  the  chandeliers ; 
Till  sinking  gradual,  with  repeated  twirl, 
It  settles,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl; 
Who  from  his  powder'd  pate  th'  intruder  strikes, 
And,  for  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes.' 

'  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat, 
But  leaning  forwards,  Jennings  lost  his  hat; 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew, 
And  spurn' d  the  One  to  settle  in  the  Two. 
How  shall  he  act?  Pay  at. the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  when  new  but  four? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  line, 
Take  miue,  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes,  take  mine  ; 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  ties, 
Where  Spital  Fields  with  real  India  vies ; 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  paiuted  hue, 
Starr'd,  strip'd,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 
George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand, 
Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band ; 
Up  soars  the  prize;  the  youth,  with  joy  unfeign'd, 
Regain d  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain' d, 
While  to  th*  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  ransom'd  hat/ 
The  lines  we  have  marked  by  italics,  furnish  those  minute 
traits  of  internal  evidence,  which  are  invaluable  in  a  ques- 
tion respecting  authenticity  like  the  present.     Had  we  no 
other  proof  whatever,  on  such  lines  as  these,  and  as  the 

■  Ninety-nine  times  as  high  as  St.  Paul's/ 
already  quoted,  we  would  boldly  place  our  hands  and  rest 
the  truth  of  our  assertion,  that  the  poems  are  genuine. 

But  the  most  glaring  proof  of  the  blindness  of  the  ma- 
nagers (which  at  the  same  time,  must  in  common  fairness 
be  allowed  to  acquit  them  of  the  fouler  charge  of  partia- 
lity) is  their  preference  of  Lord  Byron,  not  to  all  the  dis- 
appointed poets,  but  to  himself, — to  speak  less  paradox!- 
^*it.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  November,  1812.        Us 
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cally — their  preference  of  that  unmeaning  address,  in  which 
he  appeared  so  unlike  his  former  self,  so  dispar  sibi,  to  the 
very  elegant  and  characteristic  stanzas  which  are  published 
under  his  initials  in  the  present  volume,  where  the  lan- 
guage and  sentiments  of  '  Cliilde  Harold'  breathe  in  every 
line.  It  may  be  tliat  they  were  fearful  of  giving  offence 
by  the  sceptical  tone  of  some  of  the  stanzas  in  question, 
particularly  that  in  which  man  (as  the  representative  of 
his  whole  race)  is  as  justly  as  beautifully  compared  to  the 
young  Roscius.  If  so,  we  cannot  but  commend  their  prud- 
ence, while  we  regret  the  tasteless  selection  which  it  in- 
duced them  to  make  out  of  the  rich  bouquet  of  flowers 
which  was  presented  to  their  choice.  But  our  readers 
shall  judge  for  themselves. 

'  Albeit  how  like  young  Betty  doth  he  flee  ! 
Light  as  the  mote  that  daunceth  in  the  beam, 
He  liveth  only  in  man's  present  e'e, 
His  life  a  flash,  his  memory  a  dream, 
Oblivious  down  he  drops  in  Lethe's  stream  : 
Yet  what  are  they,  the  learned  and  the  great  ? 
Awhile  of  longer  wonderment  the  theme,    - 
Who  shall  presume  to  prophecy  their  date, 
Where  nought  is  certain,  save  th'  uncertainty  of  fate]' 
•  His  lordship  then  proceeds,  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own. 
■  This  goodly  pile  upheaved  by  Wyatt's  coil, 
Perchance  than  Holland's  edifice  more  fleet, 
Again  red  Lemnos'  artizan  may  spoil ; 
The  fire  alarm,  and  midnight  drum  may  heat, 
And  all  be  strew'd  ysmoking  at  your  feet. 
Start  ye  1  Perchance  death's  angel  may  be  sent 
Ere  from  the  flaming  'temple  ye  retreat, 
And  ye  who  met,  on  revel  idlesse  bent, 
May  find  in  pleasure's  fane  your  grave  and  monument/ 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  recitation 
and  the  loyalty  of  his   muse,  and  Mr.  Thomas   Moore, 
whose  admiration  of  the  ladies  is  only  equalled  by  the  fer- 
vour of  his  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  '  Green  Erin,'  are 
also  among  the  authors  who  have  unintentionally  contri- 
buted their  labours  to  the  present  collection.     Laura  Ma- 
tilda also  sings  in  the  very  same  strains  as  those  which 
called  down  on  her  chaste  and  unoffending  head  the  cruel 
censurers  of  the  Baviad.     The  honourable  William  Spen- 
cer>  as  usual,  makes  the  incident  of  Drury's  consumption 
and  renovation  only  the  means  of  introducing  his  elegant 
compliments  on  the  charms,,  of  a  titled  lady,  and  the  only 
circumstance  which  induces  us  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
.  of  the  '  Beautiful  Incendiary,'  is,  that  after  the  most  dili- 
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gent  search  through  all  the  nine  volumes  of  Sir  E.  Bry- 
age's  new  Peerage,  we  cannot  discover  the  name  of  his 
heroine,  Lady  Elizabeth  Mugg.  This  may,  however, 
have  been  purposely  concealed  by  the  editor ;  and  consi- 
dering Mr.  Spencer's  familiarity  with  great  ladies,  we 
would  almost  hazard  a  conjecture  that  he  wrote  'Lady 
Elizabeth  Doug,'  as  an  easy  and  playful  abbreviation  of 
c  Douglas.'  Mr.  Monk  Lewis  has  also  contributed  a  tale 
of  S  Diablerie'  on  the  occasion,  in  which  the  destruction 
of  the  late  theatre  is  allegorized  as  a  new  freak  of  his  ima- 
ginary hero,  <  The  Fire-king,'  while  its  restoration  under 
the  auspices  oC  Mr.  Whitbread,  is  (happily  enough,  in  the 
same  style  of  imagery),  ascribed  to  the  potent  agency  of 
the  c  Monarch  of  ale.'  Dr.  Busby  has  sung  in  strains 
worthy  of  his  own  Lucretius,  how 

■  Casual  bricks  in  airy  clime, 
Encounter'd  casual  horse-hair,  casual  lime.' 
But,  if  these  were  really  the  verses  which  he  would  have 
had  his  son  recite  (as  we  were  informed  in  the  newspa-\ 
pers),  we  see  reason  enough  for  the  opposition  his  attempt 
met  with.     Oh  fie  !  fie,  Dr.  B^sby  ! 

Many  curious  discoveries  may  probably  have  been  made 
on  opening  the  packet  from  which  (as  we  are  informed  in 
the  impudent  preface  which  the  editor  has  prefixed  to  his 
volume)  the  present  specimens  are  only  a  selection.  But 
none  can  have  been  more  unlooked  for  than  that  Mr.  Cob-- 
bett  ( ! )  was  a  secret  competitor  for  the  honour  of  this 
theatrical  prize.  He  delivers  himself,  indeed,  as  he  him- 
self says,  '  not  in  the  gewgaw  fetters  of  rhyme  (invented 
by  the  monks  to  enslave  the  people),'  but  '  in  plain,  home- 
spun yeoman's  prose;'  and  he  notices  with  becoming  in- 
dignation, <  the  abominable  custom  of  taking  money  at  the 
doors'  of  the  playhouse,  adding  that,  until  that  scandalous 
imposition  is  discontinued,  he  will  never  c  sanction  the 
theatre  with  his  presence.'  After  all,  we  must  confess, 
that  we  little  expected  to  find  the  <  plain,  honest,  homely, 
industrious,  wholesome,  brown  brick'  citizen  of  Botley  in 
such  dissolute  company  as  that  of  this  herd  of  rhymesters 
and  ballad-mongers. 

Nevertheless,  the  language  of  the  c  Political  Register* 
is  too  evident  throughout  the  whole  of  this  composition 
admit  (we  should  imagine)  the  possibility  of  a  mist' 
The  address  to  be  spoken  in  the  character  of  J  oho- 
Ghost  we  do  not  altogether  comprehend — and  that  sai 
be  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Post,  (thou 
ciselv  in  the  language  and  spirit  of  that  very  elef 
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loyal  author),  is  calculated  to  throw  an  air  of  discredit 
over  the  whole  collection,  since  nobody  can  imagine  that 
the  gentleman  in  question  would  have  suffered  so  patriotic 
and  well  contrived  a  plan  for  the  suppression  of  O.  P. 
rioters,  as  that  which  is  here  delineated,  to  sleep  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rejection  of  the  managers. 

After  all,  if  this  book  be  (as  many  unaccountably  per- 
sist in  thinking  it)  only  a  mere  6  hoax'  or  f  hum,'  contrived 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  several  authors,  whose 
works  it  professes  to  contain,  into  ridicule,  we  can  only 
say  it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  preventive  laws  to  attach 
on  a  person  who  has  given  evidence  of  a  skill  in  the  art 
of  forgery,  not  to  be  matched  throughout  the  annals  of 
Newgate. 
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Art.  11. — An  Attempt  towards  a  new  historical  and  political  Expla- 
nation of  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  or,  an  analytical  Interpretation 
of  the  allegorical  Fhcrnomendtbf  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  found- 
ed on  Fads,  and  the  Course  of  Society  and  Empire,  from  the  com- 
mencemenf  of  History  to  the  present  lime.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Brown,  D.JJ.  of  Barnivell,  Northamptonshire.  To  which  is  addedt 
an  Appendix.  Destruction  and  Misery,  the  constant  Effect  and  Con- 
sequence of  aggressive  Wars,  both  to  the  conquered  and  to  the 
Conqueror ;  being  a  brief  historical  Sketch  of  the  Consequences  and 
final  Events  of  the  most  important  Attempts  at  Conquest,  from  the 
earliest  Accounts  of  History  to  the  present  Time.  With  a  few 
other  Papers,  containing  Strictures  on  some  particular  Points  more 
remotely  connected  with,  the  general  Subject.  London,  Cowie,  8vo* 
Ss. 

WE  have  had  so  many  dull  and  soporific  explanations  of  the 
apocalypse,  that  we  are  happy  to  take  up  one  which  has,  at 
least,  some  degree  of  novelty  to  recommend  it ;  which,  instead 
of  teeming  with  the  dread  or  the  detestation  of  popery,  is  per- 
vaded by  a  rough  but  apparently  honest  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence  not  very  common  in  these  times,  and  by  a  marked 
abhorrence  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  every  region, 
and  under  every  form.  Instead  of  applying  this  book,  like 
most  of  his  predecessors,  to  particular  and  individual  objects, 
or  limited  periods,  the  author  views  it  in  a  more  general  man* 
ner,  as  an  allegorical  delineation  of  the  providential  government 
of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  rise, 
progress,  declension,  and  fall  of  despotism,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal. 

'  This  book  of  Revelation/  says  Dr.  Brown,  *  is  an  emble- 
matical or  allegorical   representation   of  the  whole  course  oC 
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God's  providence  in  the  General  History  of  the  present  world, 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close.  Nor  more  to  be  considered 
as  a  prophesy  of  what  was  to  come,  than  as  a  representation  of 
what  is  past ;  but  one  allegorical  picture  of  the  whole,  display- 
ing, especially  the  perverted  course  of  empire,  and  the  corrup- 
tions and  depravations  of  government  and  rule.  Thus  the  whole 
book  is  purely  political  and  historical.' 

In  conformity  Avith  his  peculiar  views  of  the  subject,  Dr* 
Brown  considers  the  first  Beast,  mentioned  in  chapter  xiii.  1,  2, 
&c.  as  the  general  emblematical  representative  of  regal  despot- 
ism ;  and  the  second  Beast,  which  also  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  same  chapter,  as  significant  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny.  The 
author  refers  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns  of  the  first  beast  to 
the  greater  and  minor  despotism  of  the  earth.  For,  says  the 
reverend  writer,  p.  117,  *>every  great  empire  is  naturally  a  des- 
potism, a  beast,  a  monster,  or  the  head  of  a  monster  antling 
with  destructive  horns,'  &c.  Applying  the  first  beast  as  the 
representative  of  regal  despotisms,  the  author  speaks  of  the  said 
despotism  as  *  the  appointed  viceroy  of  Satan  upon  earth/ 
Under  the  words,  *  and  all  the  world  wondered  after  the  Beast/ 
Rev.  xiii.  3.  Dr.  Brown  says,  p.  120,  •  such  has  been  the  strange 
infatuation  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  that  they  have  ostentatiously 
and  obtrusively,  supported,  applauded,  admired,  and  adored 
that  very  power,  though  derived  from  themselves,  by  which  they 
have  been  oppressed,  robbed,  and  spoiled  ;  by  which  they  have 
been  trampled  upon,  torn  in  pieces,  and  devoured  ;  by  which 
they  have  been  bought  and  sold,  and  driven  in  herds,  as  beasts, 
to  the  slaughter.'  The  '  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blas- 
phemies, is  literally  applicable,'  according  to  this  interpreter  of 
the  Apocalypse,  '  to  almost  every  dynasty  and  government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.'  *  *  *  Do  we  not  hear  them  singing  Te 
Deums,  and  insulting  heaveu  with  thanksgiving,  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  the  very  work  of  hell!'  *  •  '  Every  Christian  go- 
vernment, in  its  quarrels,  assumes  God  on  its  side,  without  he- 
sitation invokes  his  assistance  for  the  destruction  of  enemies, 
Christians  also,  as  if  it  were  a  point  perfectly  clear  with  each, 
that  they  alone  belonged  to  God,  and  that  with  the  other  side 
he  has  no  concern,  interest,  or  connection.' 

As  the  author  considers  the  Second  Beast  as  the  representa- 
tive of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  he  asks,  p.  125,  whether  the  two 
horns  of  this  beast  may  not  represent  the  Greek  and#  Latin 
churches]  But  he  seems  to  think  that  sufficient  reasons  might 
be  found  to  apply  these  horns  to  the  Catnolie  and  reformed 
hierarchies  ;  and  that  *  even  in  this  country,  sufficient  instances 
are  on  record  to  evince  the  Dragoniml  Spirit  of  Hierarchical 
Power.' 

The  author,  p.  140,  1,  2,  reasoning  upon  the  principle  that 
•*  he,  who  corrupts  and  destroys  nations,  is  a  much  more  wicked 
aud  execrable  character,  than  he  who  robs  an  individual  on  the 
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highway,  or  breaks   into  a  hou5e  and  murders  him  in  his  bed;' 
and  that  *  he  who  poisons  a  fountain,  is  more  cruel  and  detest- 
able than  he  who  poisons  a  cup,'  considers  a  Balthazar  Gerard, 
a  Ravaillac  or  a  Feiton,   as   less  atrocious   characters  than  a 
Marat,  a  Robespierre,   or  a   Bonaparte.     Most  of  our   readers 
will,  perhaps,  not  feel  much  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  above; 
but  what  will  they  say,  when,  in  p.  141,  this  new  expounder  of 
the  Apocalypse  introduces  the  *  great  statesman  now  no  more/ 
the    *  heaven-born    minister/  the    f   pilot  who    weathered   the 
storm/  in  company  with  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Patch,  who  was 
harmed  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Blight?     Yet  this   is  even  so; 
and,  in  tl  e  moral  estimate  of  the  author,  Mr.  Patch  is  elevated 
;.a  degree  or  two  higher  than  Mr.  Pitt.     After  this,  who  wiii  won- 
der  at  Dr.  Brown's  talking,  p.  161,  of  '  the  abandoned  prosti- 
tution  of  representatives,    betraying  their  trust/  See.  or  of  his 
asking,  p.  313,  on  the  view  of  some  notable  items  of  the  public 
expenditure,   whether  it  be  not  '  high   time   for  John   Bull  to 
taUe  out  a  commission  of  lunacv  against  his  agents]'  In  p.  315 
the  author  speaks  of  a  '  Diahohis  Regis,  a  corrupt  and  officious 
Attorney-General/  &c. ;  and   in  p.  349,  a  certain  gentleman  is 
Mentioned, ;.<>f  u  horn   it  is  said  that  Bonaparte  *  has  not  in  his 
.whole  pack,  a  hound  so  untired,   so  staunch   in   the  scent,  so 
keen  in  the  thace  of  freedom/  &-c.     Is  it  not  rather  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  our  learned  expositor,  that  a  certain  irascible 
wight  yclept  iSir  V.  G.  has  been  lately    robed  in  ermine,  or  we 
might  perhaps  have   had  a  serious   discussion  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  about  the  true  and  rightful  meaning  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse ? 

POLITICS. 

Art.  12. — The  Speeches  and  public  Addresses  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Ceorge  Canning,  during  the  late  Election  in  Liverpool,  and  on 
a  public  Occasion  in  Manchester.  To  which  is  appended,  a  sum- 
mary Account  of  the  Election.  Liverpool,  Kaye  ;  London,  Murray, 

,  Albemarle  Street,  1812. 

AS  these  speeches  have  already  appeared  in  the,  public  pa- 
pers, we  shall  take  little  more  notice  of  them,  except  to  extract 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  on  one  or  two  points  of  general 
interest  and  importance.  On  the  closing  of  the  fifth  day's  poll, 
we  find  Mr.  C.  stating  very  frankly  his  opinions  and  intentions, 
with  respect  to  the  great  questiou  of  parliamentary  reform. 
*  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  support  the  questiou  of  parliamentary 
reform.  I  will  not  support  it,  because  I  am  persuaded  that 
those  who  are  most  loud,  and  apparently  most  solicitous  in  re- 
commending it,  do  mean,  and  have  for  years  past  meant,  far 
other  things  than  those  simple  words  seem  to  intend.'  *  *  *  Is 
Mr.  Canning  justified  in  ascribing  intentions  to  the  advocates  of 
parliamentary  reform  which  they  utterly  disclaim,  and  which  he 
can  produce  no  proof  that  they  ever  cherished?  Mr.  Canning's 
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objections  to  this  measure,  where  they  are  not  invidious  asper- 
sions on  its  partisans,  are  only  vague  and  general  assertions, 
without  any  thing  like  definite  reasoning,  or  solid  argument. 
Mr.  Canning,  in  the  same  speech,  professes  himself  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  as  a  matter  of  political  expediency.  We 
are  inclined  to  regard  it  rather  as  a  question  of  natural  right, 
and  of  moral  duty.  We  are  not  amongst  those  politicians,  who 
draw  a  line  of  separation  between  justice  and  expediency.  Nor 
can  we  ever  consider  that  which  is  unjust  in  principle  to  be  ex- 
pedient in  practice.  All  questions  of  policy  are,  in  our  mind, 
at  the  same  time  questions  of  moral  obligation;  as  all  measures 
must  be  which  are  susceptible  of  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong. 

In  his  speech  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  poll,  we  find  Mr. 
Canning  endeavouring  to  dissolve  the  '  connexion  between  the 
question  of  war  and  the  question  of  scarcity ;'  and  he  says  with 
a  rhetorical  flourish,  which  must  no  doubt  have  dazzled  the 
traders  of  Liverpool,  '  The  same  sun  which  gilded  the  trium- 
phal entry  of  Lord  Wellington  into  Madrid,  and  which  turned 
pale  at  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  has  ripened,  during  the 
present  year,  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  one  of  the 
most  luxuriant  harvests  that  ever  blessed  mankind/  We  do  not 
accede  to  Mr.  Canning's  assertion,  respecting  the  excessive  luxu* 
riance  of  the  late  harvest ;  but,  allowing  that  to  be  true,  what 
he  has  said  by  no  means  refutes  the  close  connection  between 
war  and  scarcity.  War,  we  all  know,  does  not  produce  scarcity 
by  altering  the  seasons ;  for  the  seasons  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
the  politicians,  who  excite  war,  nor  of  the  soldiers  who  wage  it. 
The  distributions  of  heat  and  cold,  of  wet  and  dry,  of  sunshine 
and  of  shade,  are  in  better  hands.  But  war  produces  scarcity 
in  a  variety  of  ways — by  causing  an  increased  waste  and  expen- 
diture of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  augmenting  the  number  of 
unproductive  labourers,  by  taking  the  most  robust  hands  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  01  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
that  free  intercourse  amongst  mankind,  by  which  the  scarcity  in 
one  part  of  the  world  may  be  relieved  by  the  abundance  in  an- 
other. By  these  and  other  ways  War,  while  it  accelerates  con- 
sumption, retards  or  diminishes  supply ;  and  thus  becomes  al- 
ways more  or  less  connected  with  scarcity.  This  connection, 
therefore,  fs  not  fortuitous,  as  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  imagine. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  necessary  and 
universal. 

In  his  speech  after  having  been  chaired,  Mr.  Canning  says, 
*  it  is  entirely  my  own  fault,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  now  ad. 
dressing  you  with  the  seal  of  secretary  of  state  in  my  pocket. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  the  last  six  months  have  the  seals  of  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  been  tendered  to  my  acceptance,  and 
twice  have  I  declined  them/  *  *  *  *  Mr.  Canning  afterwards 
adds,  <  I  declined  office,  gentlemen,  because  it  was  tendered 
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to  me  on  terms  nofconsistent,  as  I  thought,  and  as  my  imme- 
diate friends  agreed  in  thinking,  with  my  personal  honour.' '-  *  *  * 
We  d«»  not  exactly  know  what  '  personal  honour'  here  means,  or 
is  iutended  to  mean  ;  but  if  it  mean  that  the  terms,  on  which  a 
place  in  the  ministry  were  offered  Mr.  Canning,  were  inconsist- 
ent with  any  points  of  duty  or  conscience,  which,  according  to 
our  homely  notions,  are  the  highest  points  of  honour,  Mr.  C. 
acted  laudably  and  uprightly  in  not  accepting  office  on  such 
dishonourable  terms.  , Whether  Mr.  Canning's  '  personal  ho- 
nour' haye  any  other  meaning  than  we  have  assigned  it,  we  know 
not  j-  nor  do  we  stay  to  inquire  whether  he  dreaded  a  rival  near 
the  throne?  But  in  p.  27,  we  find  Mr.  Canning  asserting,  *  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  J ac knowledge  no  leader.'  Does  this 
imply  that  he  will  not  form  part  of  any  administration,  in  which 
he  himself  is  not  paramount  ?  In  more  than  one  part  of  these 
speeches,  as  in  p.  31  and  p.  48,  Mr.  Canning  talks  of  Bonaparte  as 
'a  scourge  of  nations,'  which  *  it  has  pleased  providence  to  let 
loose  upon  mankind.'  Now  though  we  have  heard  other  per- 
sons, besides  Mr.  Canning,  make  use  of  this  language,  respect- 
ing Bonaparte,  we  must  beg  leave  to  state  that,  whether  it  be 
used  in  a  pious  homily  or  a  tavern  speech,  it  is  equally  impolitic 
and  absurd.  If  Bonaparte  be  the  chosen  instrument  of  provi- 
dence for  any  special  purpose,  then  his  scheme  of  domination 
must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  divine  government ;  and  to 
fight  against  him  is,  in  fact,  to  fight  against  God.  ^Is  this  the 
kind  of  language  which  it  becomes  either  a  member  of  parliament 
or  a  pastor  of  the  church  to  employ,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
people  to  oppose  the  devastating  ambition  of  Napoleon]  If 
Mr.  Canning  had  represented  Bonaparte  as  an  enemy  to  God  as 
well  as  to  the  human  race,  we  should  have  found  no  fault  with 
his  delineation;  but,  when  he  describes  him  as  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  and  as  fulfilling  his  designs,  his  de- 
scription can  tend  only  to  unnerve  our  muscles,  and  paralize  our 
resistance.  This  certainly  is  not  his  intention  ;  but  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  and  of  similar  representa- 
tions. 

We  give  Mr.  Canning  credit  for  what  he  said  to  his  constitu- 
ents at  Liverpool  respecting  the  laying  open'' the  trade  to  the 
East  Indies.  He  did  wisely  in  telling  the  Liverpool  merchants 
not  to  hope  too  much,  nor  to  despair  too  soon.  The  relief  from 
participating  in  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies  will  not  be  so  great 
as  they  imagine ;  but  still  it  will  be  some  relief. 

In  his  speech  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Canning  says,  p.  48,  ■  If 
they  who  cry  for  peace,  mean  no  more  than  that  it  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  any  tolerable  conditions,  I  do  not  differ  with  them. 
Our  only  difference  is  about  those  conditions.'  Mr.  C.  says 
tiiat  -he  *  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  secure  our  commercial 
interests.'  Mr.  Canning  surely  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  in  peace 
3s  well  as  in  war,  our  commercial  interests  will  best  take  care 
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of  themselves.  That  *must  be  a  very  bad  peace,  indeed,  in 
which  our  commerce  will  not  thrive  better  than  it  does  in  the 
present  war.  But- are  peace  and  war  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
questions  of  commercial  advantage  or  disadvantage?  And  is 
Humanity  not  to  be  taken  into  the  account] 

POETRY. 

Art.  13. — The  Battle  of  Salamanca,  a   Poem.      London:   Walker, 

1812,  4to. 

WE  shall  not  stay  to  inquire  how  far  an  event  is  a  fit  subject 
for  a  poem,  of  which  all  the  particulars  are  so  minutely  known, 
that  no  deviation  from  truth  can  well  be  introduced  without  ex- 
citing disgust.  As  far  as  poetry  pleases  by  agreeable  fiction, 
this  source  of  pleasure  must  be  wanting ;  for  fiction  can  have 
no  place  here.  The  picture  which  the  author  has  drawn  of  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  consists  of  a  few  broad  generalities,  massed 
together  without  any  of  those  particular  traits,  which  individu- 
ate the  likeness,  and  heighten  the  interest.  Making  however 
due  allowance  for  the  rapidity  with  which  the  present  poem  was 
probably  composed,  and  for  those  inaccuracies  which  slow  and 
patient  revision  only  can  prevent,  we  must  say  that  the  '  Battle 
of  Salamanca'  is  far  from  being  a  contemptible  performance. 
We  will  quote  a  few  stanzas  from  that  part  of  the  poem, 
which  mentions  the  wound  of  Marin  on  t,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  victorious  pursuit,  by  what  was  to  the  vanquished  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  the  night. 

*  *  « 

*  Oh  God  !  what  fearful  havoc  now  ensued  ! 

What  horrid  groans  of  dying  soldiers  burst 
Upon  the  startled  ear !  The  ground  was  strewed 

With  ghastly' corpses!  Come,  ye  sprights  accurst ! 
Ye  hideous  fiends  of  war !  here  slake  your  thirst ! 

Galiia's,  proud  chieftain,  wounded  and  dismayed, 
No  longer  leads  his  marshalled  bands  as  erst, 

His  troops  all  scattered,  no  command  obeyed, 
The  brave  Allies  pursued,  and  nought  their  veugeance  stayed. 

i  *  Long  on  the  flying  host  their  rage  they  bend, 
And  not  a  spoiler  had  escaped  to  tell 
How  vainly  Fiance  did  with  her  foes  contend, 

But  that  the  murky  night  her  potent  spell 
Threw  o'er  the  fading  hills,  what  time  the  bell 

From  distant  convent  rang  its  vesper  peal ; 
For  now  such  deep  and  misty  darkness  fell, 

That  through  the  waving  woods  the  vanquished  steal ; 
The  victors  pause,  constrained  to  check  their  ardent  zeal. 

*  Yet,  as  the  foe  flies  panting  through  the  gloom, 

E'en  still  he  fears  the  o'ertaking  sword  may  fall 
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Full  on  his  crest,  and  seal  his  hapless  doom. 

So  the  lorn  wretch  whom  evening's  shades  inthral, 
Wandering  'mid  Alpine  precipices  tall, 

The  Avalange  dreads ;  and  though  perchance  he  go 
UnhaKm'd  the  steeps  beyond,  his  senses  all 

Dwell  on  the  danger,  and  the  impending  snow 
To  him  yet  seems  to  threat  his  'wildered  course  below. 

'  No  more  the  cannon  roars  along  the  plains ; 

The  allies  beside  old  Tormes'  stream  repose, 
And  little  reck  the  troops  the  pelting  rains 

Or  the  rude  wind,  which  still  infuriate  blows. 
Enough  for  them,  that  soaring  Victory  throws 

Her  wreath  of  evergreen  across  their  way. 
Each  patriot  heart  with  secret  rapture  glows, 

As  hails  Iberia  Hope's  returning  ray, 
Which  through  her  brightening  sky  at  length  begins  to  play.' 

Art.  14. — The  Test  of  Virtue  and  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Miss  P. 
Barrett,  Author  of  Riches  and  Poverty,  a  Tale.  London :  Chappie, 
1811,  price  7s. 

THESE  poems  consist  of  little  tales  and  simple  ballads,  of 
forsaken  maidens  and  perjured  knights,  with  red  mantles  and 
white  plumes  of  feathers  riding  on  prancing  steeds.  The  best  of 
these  is  the  tale  or  ballad  of  Clarinda.  Most  of  these  effusions, 
as  we  presume  that  we  mu>t  call  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day,  are  of  a  gloomy  cast.  Nor  do  we  think  Miss  P. 
Barrell's  memory,  as  a  poetess,  would  have  been  very  grievously 
injured,  had  the  above  poems  been  permitted  to  remain  quietly 
in  her  writing-desk,  or  in  the  possession  of  those  friends  whose 
partiality  has  thought  proper  to  expose  them  to  the  public  gaze. 

Art.  15. — Neglected  Genius,  a  Poem.  Illustrating  the  untimely  and 
unfortunate  Fate  of  many  British  Poets;  from  the,  Period  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  the  Era  of  the  unfortunate  Chatterlon.  Containing 
Imitations  of  their  different  Styles,  fyc.  fyc.  By  IV.  H.  Ireland, 
Author  of  the  Fisher  Boy,  Sailor  Boy,  Cottage  Girl,  fyc.  fyc.  fyc. 
London:  Sherwood,  1812.  8vo.  8s. 

AFTER  a  '  dedication   to   the    most  noble  William   Henry 
Cavendish,   Duke  of  Devonshire/  a  '  monody  upon   the  death 
of  the  most  noble  William  Cavendish,  late  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
inscribed  by   permission  to  Elizabeth,   Duchess  of  Devonshire/ 
a  '  list  of  subscribers,'  and  a  preface,  we  open  upon  an  f  Invo- 
cation to  Genius/  in  which  Mr.  Ireland  exclaims, 
'  Shades  of  departed  genius  nerve  the  brain, 
And  thou,  fell  indignation,  quench  my  pain/ 
How  the  braiu  can  be  nerved  by  a  shade,  or  how  pain  can  be 
quenched  by  indignation,  which  is  a  fiery  emotion,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture,  but  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Ireland  can  ex- 
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plain  it  to  our  satisfaction.     When  Mr.  I.'s  brain  has  been  thus 
nerved  and  his  pain  quenched,  he  talks  of  wrath  and  blood. 

'No  hackney'd  theme  awakes  the  muses  ire, 

No  common  griefs  my  bleeding;  soul  inspire.'  *  *  * 
Mr.  Ireland  seems  to  deal  largely  in  '  inspiration'  and  '  fire,7 
but  he  is  very  apt  to  mix  fire  and  water  together,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following: 

'-  Should  I  with  inspiration  fire  one  breast, 

To  pilot  sorrow  to  the  port  of  rest; 

At  pity's  voice,  should  mundane  tempests  cease, 

And  lull  life's  bark  in  haven  of  siveet  peace.' 
This  last  line  is  a  perfect  lullaby  to  Criticism,  which  after  such 
a  sooorific  can  hardly   open   her,  eyes  wide  enough  to  inspect 
more  of  the  beauties  of  this  '  fervid  son  of  rhyme/ 

After  this  sublime  *  Invocation  to  Genius/  we  have  addresses 
equally  sublime  to  Spencer,  Milton,  Butler,  Otway,  Drydeu, 
Naham  Tate,  Walker,  George  Lillo,  James  Hammond,  Thomson, 
Goldsmith,  Savage,  and  Chatterton. 

The  death  of  Otway  is  thus  pathetically  hit  off: 

'  Impelled  by  anguish,  for  relief  he  flies,— 

Raging,  ingulfs  the  food — is  choak'd  and  dies*' 

v  »         *         *         * 

Mr.  Ireland  thus   tenderly  expresses  his  concern  for  the  V:a- 

lamitoub  exit  of  poor  Otway  : 

'  Here  close  the  scene,  mute  be  the  strain  of  woe, 
Let  floods  of  anguish  from  my  bosom  flow  ; 
Such  pangs  acute  vlescriptive  arts  defy, 
Tear  follows  tear,  and  sigh  re-echoes  sigh. 
All  nature  seems  a  blank  :  Idrop  the  pen; 
For  chaos,  to  my  senses,  reigns  again.' 
The  sepulchral  honours  shewn  to  the  author  of  Hudibras' are 

thus  recorded  : 

'The  god-like  satirist's  corporeal  frame 
Its  burial  owed  to  charity's  pure Jlame.' 
Hoiv  much  Mr.   Ireland   has   inhaled  the  spirit,  and  approxi 

mated  the  excellencies  of  the  great  poets,  whose  distresses  he  has 

deplored,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  lines,  taken  from  those 

addressed  to  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 

'  Transcendent.  Milton,  'twas  thy  lot  to  feel 
That  man,  whose  image  bears  his  Maker's  seal, 
Can  still  neglect  the  choicest  blessing  giv'n, 
A  god-like  mind,  true  attribute  of  heav'n. 
Here  cease,  my  lay,  indignant  feelings  rise, 
MY  tow  ring  spirit  points  to  kindred  skies ; 
Spurns  the  base  earth,  and  loathes  the  cruel  race, 
Where  pow'r  is  idolized,  and  gold  finds  grace  ; 
Where  pining  virtue  scarce  can  rind  a  shed, 
To  shield  from  ruthless  winds  its  drooping  head ; 
Where  honesty  in  tattered  vestments  weeps, 
When  ermin'd  villany  luxurious  sleeps, 
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In  fine,  where  merit,  without  aid  of  wealth, 
Is  like  a  gem  unique,  procur'd  by  stealth; 
Fear  makes  the  holder  keep  the  store  enshrin'd, 
And  genius  lacks  an  expanse  for  the  mind: 
Timid,  conceals  the  gem  of  innate  worth; 
Fancy,  oft  nipped  scarce  giving  blossoms  birth  ; 
And  withered  thus  by  mundane  wintry  ivind, 
Scarce  leaves  an  odour  of  its  sweets  behind.' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  16. — An  Introduction  to  practical  Arithmetic,  wherein  Solutions 
by  cancelling  are  more  generally  adopted  than  have  hitherto  been, 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  George  James  Aylmer,  private 
Teacher  of  Writing,  Mathematics,  b;c. ;  Writing  Master  at  Hack' 
ney  School,     London:  Forsyth,  1812. 

MR.  AYLMER  says  that  this  work  was  '  originally  intended 
for  the  use  of  one  particular  school/  where  it  had  the  effect 
'  of  making  youth  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
the  science  by  the  shortest  methods.'  We  are  not,  in  general, 
favourable  to  these  short  methods,  as  it  often  happens  in  the 
epitomes  of  science,  as  in  the  concerns  of  common  life,  that 
'  the  longest  way  about  is  the  shot  test  way  home.' 

Art.  17. — Tlie  Dictionary  of  Distinctions  in  three  Alphabets,  contain- 
ing I.  Words  the  same  in  Sound,  but  of  diff rent  Spelling  and  Signi- 
fication ;  with  which  are  classed  such  as  have  any  Similarity  in 
Sound :  //.  Words  that  vary  in  Pronunciation,  and  Meaning  as 
accentuated  or  connected  :  III.  the  Changes  in  Sound  and  Sense  pro- 
duced by  the  Addition  of  the  Letter  e.  The  whole  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  many  important  Mistakes  in  Speaking,  Beading, 
and  Spelling ;  adapted  to  the  Use  and  Instruction  of  the  British 
Youth,  and  also  of  many  Adults.  Intended  also  to  render  our  Pro- 
nunciation more  easily  attainable  by  Foreigners;  the  Shades  of 
Difference  being  pointed  out,  and  noted  in  the  Manner  of  Mr. 
Walker's  Dictionary.  Occasionally  interspersed  with  critical  Re- 
marks, chiefly  philological.  With  Appendix,  comprising  the  proper 
JVames  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha,  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  in  Classes,  from  Words  of  one  Syllable  to  Words  of 
seven,  and  their  Pronunciation  noted  according  to  the  most  approved 
Orthoepisis.  By  John  Murdoch,  Teacher  of  the  English  and  French 
Languages,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  French  Pronunciation,  fyc. 
and  Editor  of  the  Stereotype  Edition  of  Walkers  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary.    London  :  Law,  1811.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  copiousness  of  the  title  renders  it  superfluous  to  enlarge 
on  the  nature  and  object  of  the  work.  We  must  confess  that 
it  appears  to  us  not  to  be  of  much  utility ;  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  seems  more  likely  to  perplex  than  to  explain,  and  to 
mislead  than  to  instruct.  Pronunciation  can  never  be  so  well 
taught  by  written  rules  as  by  oral  exemplification.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  work  may  be  serviceable  to  foreigners,  though 
Englishmen  can  seldom  want  its  aid. 
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Art.  18. — The  Local  Militia  Paymaster;  or,  Military  Friend.  By 
Captain  George  Thomas,  third  Regiment  of  Royal  Bucks  Local 
Militia.     London:  Egerton,  1812.  Folio,  £\.  Is. 

IN  publishing  this  volume,  the  patriotic  author  has  rendered 
an  important  service,  not  only  to  quarter-masters,  for  whose  in- 
struction it  was  at  first  more  exclusively  designed,  but  to  officers 
in  general.  It  contains  a  variety  of  useful  tables,  and  of  valu- 
able military  information. 

Art.  19. — An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  William  Bird, 
who  was  executed  at  Cambridge  for  Forgery,  on  the  28M  of  March, 
18-12.  With  some  Letters  which  he  wrote  while  under  Sentence  of 
Death.  To  which  is  added  an  Address  to  a  Prisoner.  New  Edition, 
with  considerable  Additions.  By  a  Resident  in  the  University. 
London  :  Matthews  and  Leigh,  1812,  6d. 

THE  unfortunate  man,  to  whom  this  little  pamphlet  relates, 
appears  to  have  been  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  trans- 
gressions, and  to  have  died  a  sincere  penitent.  We  think  that 
the  gentlemen,  whoever  they  might  be,  who  visited  him  in  his 
prison,  deserve  great  praise  for  the  pains  which  they  appear  to 
have  taken  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  person  in  question  a 
proper  abhorrence  of  his  enormities,  and  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression on  his  heart,  as,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  would 
probably  have  shewn  its  good  effects  in  a  "dereliction  of  sin. 
There  is  much  in  the  theological  idiom  in  this  pamphlet  which 
we  do  not  approve ;  but  disapprobation  is  lost  in  the  praise 
which  we  cannot  but  feel  it  right  to  bestow  on  those  who  dis- 
covered so  much  generous  zeal  in  visiting  the  condemned  crimi- 
nal, in  solacing  the  last  moments  of  his  existence,  and  in  eu- 
deavouring,  eVen  though  on  an  erroneous  system,  to  fit  him,  as 
they  imagined,  for  eternity.  When  we  talk  of  an  erroneous 
system,  the  following  brief  passage  which  we  select  from  p.  15, 
will  shew  what  we  mean, 

*  He  appeared  certainly  at  this  time  to  be  trusting  for  salva- 
tion in  some  measure  to  his  repentance;  and  though  his  words 
could  not  be  said  to  express  this,  yet  I  could  perceive  the  senti- 
ment in  his  mind,  and  felt  a  good  deal  grieved  about  it — the  more 
particularly  so  because  I  know  that  no  man  under  heaven  can 
be  saved  but  he  who  trusts  in  Jesus  Christ  alone ;  and  because 
an  apprehension  of  lessening  his  repentance  had  made  me  fear- 
ful of  calling  his  attention  from  himself  to  the  Saviour.  This, 
however  was  a  groundless  fear,  as  it  is  only  the  sight  of  the 
Saviour  that  can  induce  true  repentance.' 

In  answer  to  the  above,  we  would  wish  to  ask,  whether  re- 
mission of  sins  be  not  in  the  gospel  promised  to  repentance  % 
And,  if  it  be  promised  to  repentance,  why  may  not  a  man  trust 
to  repentance  for  the  remission  of  his  sins?  When  the  author 
says  that  'no  man  can  be  saved  but  he  who  trusts  in  Jesus 
Christ  alone/  he  certainly  does  not  mean  that  salvation  is  totally 
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independent  of  repentance  ;  for  the  context  seems  to  imply  the 
contrary.  But  when  he  adds  '  it  is  only  the  sight  of  the 
Saviour  that  can  induce  true  repentance,'  we  should  beg  to  know 
how  this  is  to  be  understood  1  for,  if  it  mean  ocular  inspection, 
then  how  is  true  repentance  ever  to  be  induced,  when  what  the 
writer  seems  tq»  think  the  only  means  of  inducing  it  are  wanting 
and  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  obtained  \? 

Art-  20. — Specimen  of  a  new  Jest  Book ;  containing  interesting  and 
original  Bon  Mots,  Jeux  d'Esprils,  fyc.  &$c.  of  the  most  celebrated 
Characters,  viz.  Milton,  Newton,  Cicero,  Marmontel,  Dr.  Johnson, 
Von  Kotzebue,  Kharo  Khan,  Emperor  of  China,  fyc.  Also  Annota- 
tions upon  Shahspeare,  with  various  other  Matter  never  before  pub- 
lished. By  Marcus  Spermaceti  the  Elder.  London:  Chappie,  1810. 
12mo.  price  Is.  6d. 

THIS  work  of  Mr.  Spermaceti  the  elder,  is,  we  suppose,  ajVw 
d'esprit  on  the  singular  abundance  of  a  want  of  wit  in  the 
Morning  Post..  Some  of  the  jokes  that  occasionally  enliven  the 
columns  of  that  paper  are  very  happily  parodied.  The  follow- 
ing will  affect  the  risible  muscles  at  least  as  much  as  most  of  the 
attempts  at  merriment  in  the  present  diurnal  organ  of  ministe- 
rial vivacity. 

1  Fi  ice  of  Coals/ 

'  Four  friends  walking  in  the  park  when  the  guards  fired  a 
feu  de  joie  on  the  jubilee  day;  one  of  them  drily  observed, 
if  it  was  repeated  'twould  make  coal  rise.  A  Serjeant  happened 
to  overhear  him,  and  walked  with  them  through  the  Horse 
Guards  to  Parliament-street,  where  they  met  George  Rose,  the 
member  for  Southampton,  when  the  Serjeant  instantly  pulled  off 
his  hat,  which  Mr.  Rose  returned  :  and  the  party  congratulated 
themselves  that  the  affair  ended  so  well/ 

Art.  21. — A  Compendium  of  Angiology  and  Myology,  arranged  in  a 
tabular  Form.  By  a  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
London  :  Highley,  1812.  2s. 

THIS  work  is  well  adapted  to  assist  the  memory  of  anato- 
mical students,  and  others  will  find  it  a  means  of  easy  reference* 

Art.  22. — Observations  upon  the  Supplies  of  Provisions  to  the  Metro- 
polis, and  upon  the  means  of  their  Continuance  in  Case  of  Invasion. 
By  a  London  Merchant.     London  :  Sherwood,  1812. 

THE  apparently  intricate,  but  really  very  simple  machinery  by 
which  a  population  of  more  than  one  million,  concentrated  in  this 
vast  metropolis  and  its  suburbs,  are  supplied  with  food,  is  main- 
tained by  that  freedom  of  traffic  which  allows  every  individual  to 
make  the  most  he  can  of  any  article  he  has  to  sell,  which  encour- 
ages universal  competition,  and  avoids  the  imposition  of  a  maximum 
and  all  other  pernicious  regulations,  by  which  well-meaning  but 
ignorant  persons  would  essentially  injure,  while  they  fondly 
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hoped  to  benefit  the  community.  The  London  market  is  an 
ample  reservoir  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
where  it  is  sure  to  find  a  ready  sale  at  an  adequate  price ;  and 
this  market  serves  not  only  to  provide  an  ample  supply  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  metropolis,  but  as  a  place  of  resort  in  order  to 
remedy  the  local  or  temporary  defect  of  any  particular  article 
of  food  which  may  be  felt  by  the  surrounding  country  for  a 
considerable  extent.  It  is  indeed  an  immense  heart  furnished 
with  the  most  convenient  arteries  and  veins  for  the  distribution 
of  food,  and  for  the  circulation  of  all  the  products  of  industry 
throughout  the  empire.  If  the  regular  supplies  of  the  metror- 
polis  in  corn,  meat,  and  vegetables,  were  suspended  or  obstructed 
for  only  a  few  days,  what  confusion  and  misery  would  ensue  ! 
The  whole  body  politic  would  feel  the  shock  and  suffer  from  the 
effects.  This  calamity  cannot  well  happen  except  from  the  case 
mentioned  by  the  author  in  his  title-page,  which  is,  we  trust,  an 
event  placed  on  the  utmost  verge  of  possibility.  But  the  author 
we  suppose,  thinks  it  wise  that  we  should  be  armed  at  all  points, 
and  be  provided  even  against  very  remote  contingencies  of 
disaster.  In  case  of  invasion,  such  means  of  defence  should  be 
adopted  as  would  in  the  smallest  practicable  degree  impede  the 
circulation  of  money  and  of  food.  The  effect  of  invasion 
would  be  particularly  felt  in  the  diminution  of  the  stock  of 
general  and  individual  confidence.  Public  credit  might  however 
withstand  even  such  an  assault,  if  there  were  wisdom  in  the 
government  and  patriotism  in  the  people. 

Art.  23. — Almanac  for  the  Year  1386.  Transcribed  from  the  original 
antique  illuminated  Manuscript,  in  the  Black  Letter,  omitting  only 
the  monthly  Calc?idars  and  some  of  the  Tables.  Containing  many 
cnrious  Particulars,  illustrative  of  the  Astronomy,  Astrology, 
Chronology,  History,  religious  Tenets,  and  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  Printed  for  the  Proprietor  by  C.  Stower,  Hackney, 
1812.     The  Manuscript  to  be  disposed  of. — Apply  to  the  Printer. 

IF,  as  the  title  mentions,  the  MSS.  of  this  professedly  ancient 
almanac  is  to  be  disposed  of,  we  are  surprised  that  the  pro- 
prietor should  have  been  at  the  expence  of  printing  it,  as  that 
will  necessarily  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  the  original  in  the 
estimation  of  the  curious. — Amongst  the  medical  observations 
are  many  on  the  phenomena  of  urine  as  symptomatic  of  health 
or  disease.  These,  we  suppose,  were  intended  to  supply  the 
ignorance  of  the  water  doctors  of  that  day  ;  and  they  may  be 
equally  profitable  to  the  professional  empirics  of  the  present 
period.  The  following  are  two  of  the  remarks : — •'  Uryne 
whyte  by  ye  morrow,  and  brown  after  meyte  yt  es  syne  of  gode 
hele.  Uryne  fat  and  trobele,  yt  es  syne  yt  yer  es  flem  amonge  hys 
bowellys  and  a  bvgyning  of  a  dygestion/ 
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Alphabetical  Catahfjue,  or  List  of  Boolts  published 
in  .November,  1812. 


A  Grammar  of  Medicine,  Is. 

■/EsehyuTiagaidiae  et  Fragmenta 
erJ.  S.  Butler.  V  ol.  3d,  4to.  21.  2s. 
or  Vpl.oand  6,  8vo./  11.  Is. 

A  full  and  authentic  Report  of 
the  Trial  of  Joseph  Simmons  Winter, 
&c.  for  stealing  ten  Bales  o!  Siik,  &,c. 
2s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  delicate  Investiga- 
tion, by  Eseulapius,  2s.    , 

A  String  of  British  Pearls  for  the 
Amusement  ol  young  People,   12s. 

A  Desci  iption  of.  the  Collection  of 
ancient  Marbles  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 4  to.  eighteen  Engravings,  part 

I.  11;  15s. 

Begge  Johri,  Esq.  —  Contes  des 
Fous,  and  other  Trifles  in  Verse,  8vo. 
10s.  6U 

Burorovne  Montague,  Esq.  Speech 
on  19th  Oct.  1812. 

Clarke  F.  L. — The  Life  of  Marquis 
Wellington,  with  Details  and  Deli- 
neations, historical,  political,  &c. 
12.  fed: 

Creswell  D.  A.  M.  — An  elemen- 
tary Treatise  on  the  geometrical  and 
algebraical  Investigation  of  Maxima 
and  Minima,  &c.   10s.  . 

Cruise  W.  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England 

respeciiig    real    Property,   7  Vols. 
8vo.  51.  5s. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  G.  —  The. 
Speeches  and  public  Addresses  of  at 
Liverpool.  ;  ., 

Cogan  J.  M.  D — Theological  Dis-  ' 
quisitions,  8vo.  12s.  6s. 

Francis  F. — An  Introduction  to 
Geography,  3s. 

Frend  W.  Esq.  M.  A.  —  Evening 
Amusements  for  the  Year  1813. 

Frank,  A.  H. — A  Guide  to  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, translated  from  the  Latin.  By 
W.  Jacques,  8s. 

Freeman  W.  Esq.  —  Fancy;  or, 
Effusions  of  the  Heart,  8vo.-6s. 

Harwood  J.— Advice  to  Members 
of  Parliament,  iu  a  Letter  to  Messrs. 
J.  Martin,  and  P.  E.  Dowdcswell,  Is. 

Hoogeveen  Doctrina  particular- 
um  Linguae  Graecae.  Ed.  Sehiitz,  15s. 

Liehtenstein  Henry. — Travels  in 
Southern  Africa,  during  the  Years 
1803,  4,  5,  and  6.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Ann  Plumptre,  4to. 

II.  16s. 


Lyne  Rev.  Richard. — A  short  In- 
troduction to  the  Latin  Grammar. 
2s.  (id. 

Maiden  W.— An  Account  of  a 
Case  of  Recovery  from  an  extraor- 
dinary Accident.  3s.  6d. 

Marottes  a  vendre  ou  Tribonlet 
Tabletie/,  8vo.  10s.  (id. 

Metropolitan  Grievances,  &c.  by 
one  who  thinks  for  himself.     5s. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Philip  Mel- 
vill,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Ptndennis  Castle,  8vo.  10s.  (id. 

Plumptre  Ann. — The  History  of 
Myself  and  my  Friend,  a  Novel, 
4  Vols.  12mo.  11.8s 

Palmer  J. — The  Attorney  and 
Agent's  new  Table  of  Costs  in  the 
King's  Bench,  &c.  4to.  11.  Is. 

Plowden  Fraucis.  —  The  History 
of  Ireland,  from  its  Invasion  under 
Henry  2d,  8vo.  2  Vols.  11.  4s. 

Philemon  is  Lexicon  Greece.  E. 
Bibleoth  Pari&ien.   Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Pentum  Harriet.— Danger  of  In- 
fidelity, 3  Vols.  12mo.  l&s. 

Roper  R.  S.  Esq.— A  Treatise  up- 
on the  Law  of  Legacies,  2  vols.  II.  Is. 

Swediaur,  F.M.D. — Novum  Noso- 
logise  Methodicae  Systema,  2  Vols. 
8vo.   II.  lis.  (id. 

Southey  R.  Esq.— Omniana ;  or, 
Horse  Otiosiores,  2  Vols.  12mo.  12s. 
"  Smyth  James.— The  Practice  of 
the  Customs  in  the  Entry,  Numera- 
tion, and  Delivery  of  Goods  and 
Merchandize,  &c.  8vo.  18s. 

Thornton  Thomas,  Esq.  — The 
complete  Works  of  Thomas  Gnu-ay, 
with  Notes,  critical  and  explanator}', 
&c.  3  Vols.  8vo.  11.  16s. 

The  second  Volume  of  the  Pulpit, 
by  Onesimus,  10s.  Gd. 

The  Annual  Register,  Dodsley's, 
for  1811,  Svo.  16s. 

The  Rolliad,  a  new  Edition,  en- 
larged, 8vo.  1 6s. 

The  genuine  rejected  Addresses 
•presented  to  the  Committee  of  ma- 
nagement of  Drury-lane  Theatre,  6s. 

The  Letters  of  Vetus,  Part  IL 
with  a  Preface  and  Additions.     5s. 

Woodfall  Mr.— The  Letters  of  Ju- 
'nius,  to  which  are  added  his  confi- 
dential Correspondence,  private 
Letters,  &c.  8vo.  3  Vols.  21. 2s. 

Walker  G.— The  Three  Spaniards,, 
a  Novel,  3  Vols.  12s. 
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Art.  I. —  Tales,  by  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe,  L.L.B. 
Hatchard,  1812,  8vo.  12s. 

THE  names  of  Voltaire  and  Crebillon  never  divided 
the  critics  of  Paris  into  contrary  parties  more  effectually 
than  this  world  of  ours  is  now  set  at  variance  by  the  dis- 
puted merits  of  Mr.  Crabbe.  It  is  not  unusual  at  the 
present  day  to  find  one's  self  in  a  society  of  which  one 
half  is  loud  in  extolling  him  as  a  poet  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word — as  the  inventor  or  creator  (o  ttoiyityis)  of  a 
new  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagination — and  on  that 
account  worthy  of  a  comparison  with  the  greatest  original 
geniuses  of  antiquity — while  the  other  is  roused  to  indig- 
nation by  the  bare  idea  of  what  appears  to  them  so  exag- 
gerated and  almost  blasphemous  an  elevation,  and,  run- 
ning headlong  to  the  contrary  extreme,  refuses  him  even 
the  name  of  a  poet,  and  all  pretensions  to  the  alleged  qua- 
lifications of  poetry,  to  the  high  honours  of  invention  and 
imagination,  whatever.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in 
the  present  controversy  is,  that  both  parties  are  right,  at 
least  in  their  premises,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence 
as  to  the  conclusions  they  respectively  draw  from  them. 
Mr.  Crabbe  is  absolutely  and  indubitably  a  poet  in  the 
sense  which  his  admirers  annex  to  the  term  ;  and,  although 
in  the  other  and  more  popular  acceptation  of  the  phrase, 
we  cannot  admit  in  the  full  extent  which  is  sometimes 
contended  for,  his  want  of  all  pretension  to  the  dignity 
demanded  by  him,  yet  we  must  confess  that  his  general 
style  and  disposition  are  such  as  in  a  great  degree  to  bear 
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out  his  objectors  in  their  refusal.  On  examining  the  sub- 
ject more  in  detail,  we  find  ourselves  also  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  justice  of  almost  every  censure  and  of  almost  every 
praise  that  he  has  received ;  and,  to  reconcile  these  appa- 
rent contradictions,  and  try  both  praise  and  censure  by  the 
test  afforded  us  in  his  most  recent  publication,  will  be  the 
principal  object  of  our  present  article. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  last  work,  '  the  Borough,'  he 
received  from  some  of  his  warmest  panegyrists  a  piece  of 
advice  which  we  thought  at  the  time  rather  misplaced,  and 
which  we  are  not  at  all  sorry  to  find  was  lost  upon  its  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Crabbe  was  recommended,  as  we  recollect,  to 
turn  his  thoughts  thenceforward  to  the  construction  of 
some  interesting  and  connected  story.  Now  we  never 
imagined  that  Pope  would  have  made  any  thing  of  his 
intended  epic  on  the  conquest  of  this  island  by  Brute 
the  Trojan;  andit  is  surely  no  ill  compliment  to  Mr. 
Crabbe  to  suppose  that  he  also  would  have  failed  where 
Rope  was  not  qualified  to  succeed.  A  resemblance  has 
before  been  remarked  in  the  genius  of  these  two  poets; 
and  we  think  that  a  strong  resemblance  certainly  does  ex- 
ist, and  that  it  consists  in  a  happy  perception  of  strong 
individual  traits  of  character,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  de- 
lineating them,  which  go  far  towards  constituting  the 
whole  excellence  of  satirical  and  didactic  poetry,  but  a 
very  small  way  in  exciting  dramatic  or  epic  interest.  In 
many  of  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  these  far  dif- 
ferent purposes,  we  conceive  Mr.  Crabbe  to  be  altogether 
deficient;  and  of  this  a  stronger  proof  can  scarcely  be  af- 
forded than  by  his  present  publication,  which,  though  he 
has  chosen  to  give  to  it  the  title  of  \  Tales,'  consists  rather 
of  insulated  descriptions  of  character  and  manners  than 
of  that  species  of  narrative  to  which  the  denomination 
of  fable  properly  applies.  Out  of  the  twenty-one  sepa- 
rate pieces  with  which  we  are  here  presented,  by  far  the 
greater  number,  at  least,  such  as  c  The  Dumb  Orators,' 
1  The  Gentleman  Farmer,'  '  The  Frank  Courtship,'  '  The 
Widow's  Tale,'  <  Arabella,'  <  The  Lover's  Journey,'  <  Ed- 
ward Shore,'  'The  precipitate  Choice,'  f  The  Struggles 
of  Conscience,'  '  The  Convert,'  <  The  Learned  Boy,'  and 
others,  wear  much  more  the  appearance  of  characters  to 
be  inserted  in  some  description  or  satirical  essay  than  of 
separate  historical  narrations,  which  demand  the  interest 
of  incident  as  well  as  of  character  to  support  them ;  and 
(although  we  are  little  disposed  on  our  own  parts  to  quar- 
rel with  mere  names,  which  are  in  themselves  indifferent), 
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we  think  that  many  of  the  objections  which  will  be  made 
to  the  present  publication,  might  probably  have  been 
avoided,  if  some  such  title  as  that  of  <  Characteristic 
Sketches  of  Life,'  had  been  given  to  it,  instead  of  that 
which  the  author  has  assumed. 

In  order  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  pieces  which  the 
volume  contains,  and  at  the  same  time  to  divide  them  into 
the  three  classes,  which  we  think  may  be  fairly  instituted 
to  receive  them,  we  will  now  enumerate  the  titles  in  the 
following  order.     Those  which  appear  to  us  to  contain 
the  largest  portion  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  peculiar  and  acknow- 
ledged beauties,  and  to  have  afforded  the  widest  scope  to 
the  exercise  of    his  powers,   are  '  The   parting  Hour/ 
'  The  Patron,'  <  The  Lover's  Journey,'  f  Edward  Shore;' 
to  which  we  would  perhaps  add  4  The  Confidant,'  and 
c  Resentment.'     In  those  which  follow,  '  The  Dumb  Ora- 
tors,' *  The  Gentleman  Farmer,'  '  Procrastination,'  *  The 
Frank  Courtship,'  <  The  Widow's  Tale,'  <  The  Mother,' 
<  Arabella,'  <  Jesse  and  Colin,'  <  The  Wager,'  <  The  Con- 
vert,' and  '  The  Brothers,'  either  his  faults  and  his  beau- 
ties have  been  so  equally  dealt,  or  his  powers  have  been 
so  much  cramped  by  the  defect  of  the  subject,  that  they 
may  be  fairly  set  down  in  a  middling  or  neutral  class — 
but  *  The  Struggles  of  Conscience,'  *  Squire  Thomas,  or 
the  precipitate  Choice,'  '  Advice,  or  the  Squire  and  the 
Priest,'  and  *  The  Learned  Boy,'  are  performances  which 
deserve  a  much  smaller  share  of  indulgence,  and  must 
therefore  be  set  down  among  the  decidedly  bad.     Not  but 
in  the  very  best  there  are  unfortunate  blemishes,  by  the 
aid  of  which  Mr.  Crabbe's  detractors  may  turn  the  whole 
into  ridicule ;  while  in  the  very  worst  there  are  traces  of 
genius  and  talent,  which  in  the  opinion  of  his   admirers 
may,  perhaps,  redeem  all  their  defects ;  and  as  for  those 
which  we  have  classed  as  neutrals,  they  may,  (we  think) 
very  fairly  be  admitted  into  the  higher,  or  degraded  to 
the  lower  rank,  according  to  the  general  inclination  of 
the  reader  in  favour  of  the  author  or  otherwise. 

The  excellencies  of  Mr.  Crabbe  have  thus  been  summed 
up  by  some  of  his  most  devoted  lovers— ^force  and  truth 
of  description — selection  and  condensation  of  expression. 
He  is  said  to  possess  the  strength  and  originality  of  Cow- 
per.  His  versification  is  compared  to  that  of  Goldsmith. 
His  language  is  commended  for  its  strength  and  purity. 
His  taste  for  the  talents  of  selecting  and  grouping  his  ob- 
jects. His  descriptions  for  their  minute  resemblance  and 
i  Chinese'  accuracy.     His  reflections  for  their  moral  sen- 
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sibility,  and  their  alternate  tone  of  sarcasm  and  pathos. 
With  regard  to  the  subjects  he  has  chosen,  the  interest 
excited  by  humble  life  is  said  to  be  general,  profound,  and 
lasting.  The  most  popular  passages  even  of  Shakspeare 
himself  are  of  this  nature;  and  if  there  is  often  no  intrin- 
sic beauty  in  the  objects  which  he  describes,  the  truth  of 
nature  nevertheless  demands  the  description  of  them. 
Nay,  the  poet,  as  the  painter,  of  low  life  must  descend  to 
particulars  which  in  other  subjects  would  be  impertinent 
and  obtrusive.  A  c  distinct  locality  and  imaginary  re- 
ality' must  be  given  to  his  pictures.  His  objects  must  be 
distinguished  with  6  a  minute  and  anatomical  precision/ 
Thus,  in  the  judgment  of  these  writers,  much  of  what  at 
first  sight  and  unconnected  with  the  general  design  of  his 
works,  would  necessarily  be  condemned  as  vulgar,  bald, 
or  prosai'c,  is  in  fact  necessary  Xo  the  completion  of  that 
design,  and  therefore  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  beauties 
rather  than  of  defects. 

In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Crabbe  amply  deserves  every  com- 
mendation which  has  thus  been  bestowed  upon  him  ;  and, 
before  we  proceed  to  contemplate  the  other  side  of  the 
picture,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  few  out  of  the 
many  specimens  which  we  might  select  from  the  volume 
now  before  us,  in  justification  of  our  opinion.  Our  first 
extracts  shall  be  from  the  i  Lover's  Journey,'  which,  con- 
sidered not  as  a  tale,  but  (as  we  before  denominated  it)  a 
sketch  of  character,  merits  every  praise  which  it  is  possible 
for  the  warmest  friends  of  the  author  to  bestow  upon  it. 

'  It  is  the  soul  that.sees ;  the  outward  eves 

Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries ; 

And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indiff'rence  rise ; 

When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  around, 

And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground ; 

Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 

Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue; 

Or,  if  absorbed  by  their  peculiar  cares, 

The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glares. 

Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend, 

And  their  own  natures  to  the  objects  lend ; 

Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure, 

Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  effects  endure  ; 

But  love  in  minds  his  various  changes  makes, 

And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takes ; 

His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws, 

And  on  each  object,  what  he  feels  bestows.' 
The  exemplification  of  these  just  and  beautiful  senti- 
ments immediately  follows. 
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*  Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  June/ 
when  the  lover  set  out  early  on  the  delightful  errand  of 
visiting  the  object  of  his  affections.  His  day's  ride  con- 
ducted him  through  a  great  variety  of  country  of  what 
would  be  ordinarily  deemed  the  gloomiest  or  most  unin- 
teresting description  ;  but  the  cheerful  and  happy  tone  of 
his  mind  reflects  a  gaiety  on*  all  that  he  sees,  which  the 
poet  has  contrived  to  colour  with  all  the  force  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  lover's  own  imagination.  He  first  rides  over 
a  ban-en  heath  on  the  sea-side ;  but,  instead  of  wearying 
himself  by  the  tame  monotony  of  the  picture,  finds  no- 
thing but  what  is  admirable  in  the  scanty  flowers  and  her- 
bage with  which  his  path  is  sprinkled. 

«  Men  may  say 

.A  heath  is  barren — nothing  is  so  gay/ 
Next,  he  enters  into  long  deep  sandy  lanes,  the  boundaries 
of  new  enclosures, 

*  Where  the  dark  poppy  flourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye.' 

This,  to  his  partial  eye,  yields  nothing  but  a  diversity  of 
enjoyment;  but  his  pleasure  is  even  increased  by  the  suc- 
ceeding prospect  of  a  small  scattered  hamlet,  situated  on 
a  common,  whose  meagre  herbage  scarcely  affords  pasture 
to  a  few  miserable  sheep  that  feed  upon  it. 
1  Aye,  this  is  nature,'  said  the  gentle  squire ; 
'  This  ease,  peace,  pleasure — who  would  not  admire? 
With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  play, 
And  joyful  rustics  at  the  close  of  day/ — <fcc.  &c. 
The  next  scene  he  witnesses  is  of  a  more  peculiar  c*ast — - 
such  as  has,  probably,  never  before  been  described  in  poe- 
tical language ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  Mjr.  Crabbe's  picturesque 
recital   will  immediately  bring  it  to  the  recollection  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  familiar,  and  place  it  before  the  inia- 
gination  of  all. 

'  A  road  confined  in  narrow  space  ; 

A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 

Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 

With  dykes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  supplied  ; 

Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  seen, 

And  salt  the  springs  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 

Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 

Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 

Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide, 

That  frets  arid  hurries  to  th'  opposing. side  ; 

The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 

Bend  their  brown  flowrets  to  the  stream  below* 

Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow,  &c. 
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The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are  spread 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed,  &c. 

*  *  *  •* 

Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  inllows  sound, 

And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound  ; 

No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun, 

Birds,  save  a  watry  tribe,  the  district  shun, 

Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters  run/ 
This  picture  is  no  less  grateful  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing to  our  lover,  who  exclaims, 

'  Various  as  beauteous,  nature,  is  thy  face  !'  &c. 
But  the  description  of  the  next  object  which  he  beholds  is 
still  more  characteristic  of  the  author  of  i  The  Parish  Re- 
gister.' 

*  Again  the  country  was  enclos'd,  a  wide 

And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side; 

Where,  lo  !  a  hollow  on  the  left  appeared, 

And  there  a  gipsy-tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 

Twas  open  spread  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 

And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 

When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat 

The  early  trav'ler  with  their  pray'rs  to  greet : 

While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand 

He  saw  their  .sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 

Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly, 

Prepar'd  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try  ; 

Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries 

And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes, 

Train'd  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face, 

He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 

When  a  light  laugh,  and  roguish  leer  express'd 

The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast ; 

Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 

Who  seem'd  offended  yet  forbore  to  blame, 

The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 

The  looks  of  pity  in  the  traveler's  face. 

Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 

Had  brought. the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 

\Vatch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by : 

On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  from  the  bed, 

And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, . 

In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 

Reclin'd  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast  ; 

In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd, 

Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 

Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 

Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to  state. 
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Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  mother  there 
With  gipsy-state  engross'd  the  only  chair. 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look  ;  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands, 
Tracing  the  lines, of  life;  assuni'd  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits     *- 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits ; 
Useless,  despis'd,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
Who  half  supports  him  ;  lie  with  heavy  glance, 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance ; 
And  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years ; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit, 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat ; 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend  ! 
But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  "  Rogues/'  said  he, 
••  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be,'"  Sec.  &c» 
At  last  our  hero  arrives  at  his  destined  port,  and  finds 
that  his  Laura  is  absent  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  some 
miles'  distance.     Thither,  after  cursing  his  hard  fate,  he 
resolves  to  follow,  and  to  upbraid  her — for  it  seems  that 
his  own  visit  had  been  by  appointment.     In  a  very  dif- 
ferent temper  of  mind  from  that  which  accompanied  him 
in  the  morning,  he  sets  out  on  his  evening  ride,  which,  as 
it  happens,  conducts  him  through  ^country  quite  as  un- 
like all  that  he  has  yet  past  as  his  present,  to  his  formejp 
disposition.     He  rides  along  the  banks  of  a  majestic  navi- 
gable river,  fringed  with  trees,  and  bounded  by  rich  cul- 
tivated land  on  either  side — he  indulges  in  a  long  tirade 
against  '  Sleek  Farmers,'  and  concludes, 

*  I  hate  these  long  green  laues ;  there's  nothing  seen 
In  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green  : 
Woods  !  waters  !  meadows !  will  they  never  end  2 
'Tis  a  vile  prospect — gone  to  see  a  friend  !' 
Then  by  the  side  of  a  beautiful  park,  within  view  of  the 
house,  and  of  a  pleasant  family  party  which  appears  to  be 
enjoying  to  the  full  all  the  blessings  of  which  its  members 
are  the  possessors — he  finds  out  that  it  is  all  a  cheat,  and 
that  they  only  assume  a  mask  of  cheerfulness  to  hide  their 
real  misery. 
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*  There's  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  sees/ 
He  passes  through  a  merry,  busy  village,  in  which  a  wed- 
ding happens  to  be  going-  on  ;  but  in  his  present  frame  of 
mind   he  may  well  be  excused  for  not  altogether  partici- 
pating in  the  delights  of  a  wedding. 

'  Another  wretch  on  this  unhappy  morn  !'  &c. 
'  And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
Will — but  I  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair  !' 
He  now  arrives  at  the  termination  of  his  toils,  and  his 
overjoyed  mistress  flies  into  his  arms  as  he  alights  from 
his  horse.     AH  his  regrets  and  disappointments,  and  pur- 
poses of  upbraiding  vanish  from  his  thoughts.     Her  ex- 
cuses pre  accepted  in  full ;  and  in  reward  for  his  ready 
forgiveness,  she  promises  to  return  with  him  the  next  day. 
'  Home  went  the  lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
By  Loddon  hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace, 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed, 
Through  the  green  vale  that  form'd  the  ocean's  bed  ;'  &c. 

*  Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield — and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 

Roved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear'd  to  die.' 
The  morning  after,  he  bids  his  mistress  farewell,  and  re- 
traces alone  the  earlier  part  of  his  ride,  the  several  objects 
of  which  are  recapitulated  with  equal  brevity  and  exact- 
ness— i  the  gipsy  tent ;'  <  the  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy 
dykes  between;'  'the  scatter'd  hovels;'  'the  burning 
sand ;'  and  new  enclosures. 

*  And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom, 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  trav'ler  home. 

1    Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  joys  renew, 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  1 
Nor  one  nor  other  would  they  yield — and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appear'd  to  die.' 
The  merits  of  this  beautiful  poem  are  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire any  further  illustration  than  that  of  our   copious 
analysis;  and  we  shall  only  advert  to  one  of  its  minor  ex- 
cellencies, which  might  otherwise  escape  the  reader's  at- 
tention, that  which  we  may  venture  to  call  its  geographi- 
cal precision  and  accuracy.     Various  as  are  the  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  which  it  embraces,  it  is  easy  to 
believe  that  the  whole  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  a 
twenty  miles'  ride  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island ;  and 
there  is  a  truth,  and  (to  adopt  the  expression  of  some 
former  critics)  a  c  distinct  locality'  about  it,  which  almost 
persuades  us  that  Mr.  Crabbe  has  himself  (we  will  not 
say  on  a  similar  occasion)  taken  the  very  ride  which  he 
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1 
here  describes,  and  that  his  pictures  are  neither  drawn 

from  imagination,  nor  strung-  together  by  the  fancy,  but 
taken  from  reality  in  the  very  succession  in  which  he  has 
placed  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  Mr.  Crabbo 
through  any  other  of  the  tales  which  we  have  marked  for 
peculiar  approbation,  as  we  have  done  through  that  of  the 
'  Lover's  Journey ;'  and,  indeed,  the  utmost  that  our  h% 
mits  will  now  suffer  us  to  accomplish  is  to  give  a  few  more 
detached  extracts  in  the  way  of  commendation,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  less  agreeable  part  of  our  duty,  the  consi- 
deration of  the  censure  to  which  our  author  has  rendered 
himself  liable. 

In  the  tale  of  l  Edward  Shore/  we  are  presented  with 
a  most  powerful,  though  terrible,  picture,  of  genius,  con- 
fident in  itself  and  in  its  imagined  virtues,  falling  a  victim 
to  its  own  overweening  strength,  and  becoming  a  prey  to 
passions  which  terminate  in  madness.  The  opening  verses 
are  equally  striking,  from  the  boldness  of  sentiment  and 
of  versification. 

*  Genius  !  thou  gift  of  Heav'n  !  thou  light  divine] 

Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine ! 

Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force, 

Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 

And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restrain 

Thy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain  ; 

Or  want  (sad  guest)  will  in  thy  presence  come, 

And  breathe  around  her  melancholy  gloom ; 

To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thoughts  confine, 

And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine. 
Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 

On  soaring  minds,  and  win  them  from  their  way ; 

Who  then  to  vice  the  subject  spirits  give, 

And  in  the  service  of  the  conqueror  live; 

Like  captive  Sampson,  making  sport  for  all, 

Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  glory  in  their  fall. 
Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 

Implored  by  humble  minds  and  hearts  afraid  ; 

May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  sword 

Of  the  tried  faith  and  the  resistless  word ; 

Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth, 

Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth, 

"Till  strong  temptation,  in  some  fatal  time, 

Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  the  soul  to  crime  ; 

When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 

Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent ; 

The  nobler  powers  that  once  exalted  high, 

Th'  aspiring  man  shall  then  degraded  lie ;  -    < 
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Reason,  through  anguish,  shall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  but  stronger  madness  make/ 
The  description  of  the  state  of  Shore's  mind  after  his  fall 
from  virtue  is  painfully  and  terribly  just;  but  its  moral 
effect  appears  to  us  of  the  highest  order. 

'  Despised,  ashamed  ;  his  noble  views  before, 
And  his  proud  thoughts  degraded  him  the  more : 
Should  he  repent — would  that  conceal  his  shame? 
Could  peace  be  his  1  it  perish'd  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  scorn'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive, 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  asham'd  to  live  : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite  was  his  heart ;  oppress'd, 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distress'd  ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee, 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see, 
To  learn  how  frail  is  man,  how  humble  then  should  be; 
For  faith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak, 
.   To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
Else  had  he  pray'd — to  an  offended  God, 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood : 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  call 
/     Of  mercy — "  Come  return  thou  prodigal ;" 

Then,  though  confus'd,  distress'd,  asham'd,  afraid, 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obey'd  ; 
Though  faith  had  fainted,  when  assail'd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whisper'd,  persevere ! 
Till  in  his  father's  house,  an  humbled  guest, 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest/ 
The  unhappy  man,  deserted  by  human  pride,  and  untaught 
to  seek  divine  consolation  and  forgiveness,  flies  for  relief 
to  every  species  of  vicious  excess,  and  at  last  becomes  a 
raving  maniac.     The  gradual  change  of  this  horrible  state 
of  nature  into  the  less  fearful  but  yet  more  degraded  con- 
dition of  childish  idiotism,  is  touched  with  a  pencil  which 
this  most  powerful  painter  alone  possesses. 

'  Harmless  at  length  th'  unhappy  man  was  found. 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd  ; 
And  all  the  dreadful  tempest  died  away 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day/ 
In  this  last  stage  of  the  afflicting  history,  and  ay  a  relief  to 
the  gloomy  horror  which  it  tends  to  inspire,  one  of  those 
exquisitely  touching  traits  of  nature  is  introduced,  which 
Mr.  Crabbe  knows  how   to  command  at  pleasure,  and 
which  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  stamp   him  with  the 
rare  character  of  a  true  and  original  poet. 

*  That  gentle  maid;  whom  once  the  youth  had  loved, 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved  ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be  ; 
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And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  bis  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleased  infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance,  a  gleam  of  thought; 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half  conscious,  at  the  falling  tear.' 
The  difficulty  we  have  to  encounter  lies  not  in  the  dis- 
covery of  passages  of  equal  or  even  superior  merit  to  those 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  but  to  restrain   ourselves 
from  making  such  a  transcript  as  would  far  exceed  the 
bounds  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe.     A  few 
more  extracts,  however,   we  cannot  refuse  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  making ;  and  they  shall  be  strictly  of  an  un- 
connected description,  and  selected  without  any  reference 
to  the  tales  from  which  they  are  taken. 

The  following  picture  or  a  sturdy  Presbyterian  and  his 
family  is  one,  we  think,  of  unrivalled  accuracy  : 
'  Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher ; 
Erect,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow, 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know; 
His  faithful  spouse  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  with  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone, 
And  Jonas  rul'd  unquestion'd  and  alone. 

*  He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words, 
How  pious  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Sarah  call'd  Abraham  lord !  and  who  could  be, 

So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he? 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguis'd  respect, 
And  never  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

*  They  had  one  daughter,  and  this  favourite  child 
Had  oft  the  father  of  his  spleen  beguil'd  ; 
Sooth'd  by  attention  from  her  early  years, 

She  gain'd  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tears : 
But  Sybil  then  was  in  that  playful  time, 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise, 
For  faults  corrected  in  their  after  days. 
Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  station  and  his  duty  felt : 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favoured  mortals  find, 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love. 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
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But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs,  all  objections  cease,     ( 
And  with  imperious  voice,  announces — Peace  !' 

(The  Frank  Courtship.) 
The  more  agreeable  portrait  of  a  young  Quaker,  which 
occurs  in  the  same  tale,  is  not  at  all  less  correct  and  cha- 
racteristic. 

*  Sober  he  was,  and  crave  from  early  youth, 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd, 
And  looks  serene  the  unrunTd  mind  express'd ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o'erspread, 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceful  on  his  head : 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The  friendly  thought  it  keen,  the  treacherous  deem'd  it  sly. 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect, 
His  actions  all  were,  like  his  speech,  correct ; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mind  so  sound, 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found  : 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout,  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed/ 
One  picture  more,  and  we  will  have  done  indeed.     It  is 
that  of  an  old,  feeble,  weather-beaten  sailor,  who,  after  a 
life  of  unexampled  diversity  of  incident,  during  which,  he 
has  atone  time  married  and  settled  in  a  far-distajrit  country, 
and  is  afterwards  torn  from  his  family,  and  cast  away  at 
last  by  accident  on  his  native  coast,  is  received  and  nursed 
by  a  good  woman,  to  whom  he  was  attached  in  his  youth, 
but  from  whom  he  had  been  separated  for  a  very  long 
period  of  years  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  ever  see- 
ing her  again.     Her  occupation,  and  his  visionary  retro- 
spect, are  thus  described  in  the  genuine  language  of  the 
heart : 

'  Thus  silent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 

His  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  tree3, 

Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene, 

Where  the  fresh  springs  burst  o'er  the  lively  green. — 

So  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  affrights 

The  faithful  widow  by  its  powerful  flights — 

For  what  disturbs  him,  he  aloud  will  tell, 

And  cry — "  'Tis  she,  my  wife !  my  Isabel  V* 

"  Where  are  my  children?"  Judith  grieves  to  hear 

How  the  soul  works  in  sorrows  so  severe ; 

Assiduous  all  bis  wishes  to  attend, 

Depriv'd  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 

Watch'd  by  her  care  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 

Its  flight,  and  watchful  finds  her  when  he  wakes. 
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*Tis  now  her  office,  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree, 
Careful,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat, 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 

'  And  where  is  he  ?  Ah !  doubtless  in  those  scenes     / 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens, 
Fresh  and  unnumber'd  rills,  where  every  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neigh  b'ring  vale  ; 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  night  bird's  music  from  the  thick'ning  glooms  1 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh, 
Blaze  (Blazes  ?)  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor  fly, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumin'd  by  1 
This  is  the  joy  thaf  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  4iis  cheeks  ; 
For  he  is  list'hing  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  in  their  joys: — 
All  this  he  feels ;  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  frienuto  spy  ; 
For  she  can  fully  of  their  nature  deem — 
But  see!  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme, 
And  wakes  and  cries  — "  My  God  !  'twas  but  a  dream  !"' 
Without  disputing:  any   more  than  is   necessary  about 
words,  for  which,  (as  words  merely,)  we  again  repeat,  we 
have  no  value,  it  does  appear  to  us  an  extremely  childish 
perversion  of  language  to  deny  the   praise  of  poetry  to 
such  passages  as  those  we  have  now  had  the  pleasure  of 
laying   before  our  readers.     But   we   are  told   that  Mr. 
Crabbe  is  only  the  poet  of  reality,  whose  wish  and  aim  it  is 
to  discard  every  thing  like  illusion  ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
men  fly  to  poetry  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
reality ;  that  the  office  of  poetry  is  to  flatter  the  imagina- 
tion merely ;  that  the  pleasures  of  poetry  depend  entirely 
on  illusion,  &c.  &c.  all  which,  with  great  submission,  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  absurd  and  inconsiderate  jargon  ;  the 
meaning   of  which,   (if  any  meaning  whatever  can  be  col- 
lected from  it)  is,  not  simply  that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  no  poet, 
but  that  all  didactic  and  all  descriptive  writers  of  all  ages 
are  equally  to  be  excluded  from  that  denomination ;  that 
Pope  is  a  mere  stringer  of  verses: — nay,  more,  that  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few  flights  of  imagination   which  we 
find  scattered  in  their  works,)  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are 
equally  undeserving   of  the  title ;   and,   moreover,   that 
there  is  no  writer  past  or  present  among  all  those,  whom 
the  common  consent  of  the  world  has  classed  among  the 
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poets,  who  is  not  improperly  so  classed,  with  the  saving" 
(perhaps)  of  Mr.  Southey  alone.  But  Mr.  Crabbe  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  poor  defence  of  hyperbole  against 
a  charge  so  very  hyperbolic.  He  answers  it  himself  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  we  can  pretend  to  do  it  for  him. 

■  In  whatever  degree  I  may  venture  to  differ  from  any  others 
in  my  notions  of  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  true 
poet,  I  most  cordially  assent  to  their  opinion  who  assert  that  his 
principal  exertions  must  be  made  to  engage  the  attention  of  his 
readers ;  and  further  I  must  allow  that  the  effect  of  poetry 
should  be  to  lift  the  mind  from  the  painful  realities  of  actual 
existence,  and  from  its  every-day  concerns,  and  its  perpetually 
occurring  vexations,  and  to  give  it  repose  by  substituting  objects 
in  their  place  which  it  may  contemplate  with  some  degree  of 
interest  and  satisfaction :  but  what  is  there  in  all  this,  which 
may  not  be  effected  by  a  fair  representation  of  existing  charac- 
ter ?  Nay,  by  a  faithful  delineation  of  those  painful  realities, 
those  every-day  concerns,  and  those  perpetually  occurring  vex- 
ations themselves,  provided  they  be  not  (which  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed)  the  very  concerns  and  distresses  of  the  reader  1  For 
when  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  no  particular  relation  to  him, 
but  are  the  troubles  and  anxieties  of  other  men,  they  excite  and 
interest  his  feelings  as  the  imaginary  exploits,  adventures,  and 
perils  of  romance  ;  they  soothe  his  mind,  and  keep  his  curiosity 
pleasantly  awake ;  they  appear  to  have  enough  of  reality  to 
engage  his  sympathy,  but  possess  not  interest  sufficient  to 
create  painful  sensations.  Fiction  itself,  we  know,  and  every 
work  of  fancy,  must  for  a  time  have  the  effect  of  realities;  nay, 
the  very  enchanters,  spirits,  and  monsters  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser 
must  be  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  while  he  is  engaged 
in  their  operations,  or  they  would  be  as  the  objects  and  incidents 
of  a  nursery  tale  to  a  rational  understanding,  altogether  despised 
and  neglected  :  in  truth,  I  can  but  consider  this  pleasant  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  reader,  as  depending  neither  upon  the 
events  related  (whether  they  be  actual  or  imaginary,)  nor  upon 
the  characters  introduced  (whether  taken  from  life  or  fancy), 
but  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  poem  itself  is  conducted  ; 
let  that  be  judiciously  managed,  and  the  occurrences  actually 
copied  from  lite  will  have  the  same  happy  effect  as  the  inventions 
of  a  creative  fancy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imaginary 
persons  and  incidents  to  which  the  poet  has  given  "  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  will  make  upon  the  concurring  feelings 
of  the  reader,  the  same  impressions  with  those  taken  from  truth 
and  nature,  because  they  will  appear  to  be  derived  from  that 
source,  and,  therefore,  of  necessity  will  have  a  similar  effect/ 
Preface,  p.  xx. 

But  although  the  defence  of  Mr.  Crabbe  is  easy,  and 
has  been  in  his  own  hands  (as  we  consider,)  most  complete, 
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against  a  censure  so  indiscriminate  and  extravagant,  there 
is  no  writer  who  enjoys  a  similar  degree  of  reputation 
with  himself,  equally  obnoxious  to  fair  and  honest  criticism 
on  points  with  regard  to  which  his  own  rules  of  poetry 
will  afford  him  no  justification.  It  is  true  that  we  feel  no 
actual  pain  in  what  does  not  concern  ourselves ;  i3ut  Mr. 
Crabbe  will  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  imagination  may 
not  be  painfully  affected  by  the  mere  relation  of  what  does 
not  immediately  concern  the  individual ;  and  if  the  manner 
in  which  the  imagination  is  affected  be  merely  painful,  we 
presume  he  will  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  means  by 
which  that  effect  is  produced  are  contrary  to  the  true  end 
and  purpose  of  poetry.  It  is  most  truly  remarked  that 
distress,  in  order  to  be  interesting,  must  be  unattended 
with  disgust;  that  there  is  '  a  degree  of  depravity  which 
counteracts  our  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  of  insignifi- 
cance which  extinguishes  our  interest  in  guilt.'  It  has 
also  been  observed,  and  that  by  no  unfriendly  critic,  that 
no  poet  has  ever  sinned  so  deeply  in  violation  of  this  rule 
as  the  author  now  before  us.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains much  less  of  what  is  strictly  obnoxious  to  this  cen- 
sure than  either  of  his  former  works.  The  subjects  of 
which  it  treats  are  raised  one  step  higher  in  the  scale  of 
humanity.  The  S  depraved,  abject,  diseased,  and  neglect- 
ed poor,'  are  no  longer  the  objects  which  he  employs  his 
pencil  to  pourtray ;  and,  in  a  less  abject  view  of  society, 
that  of  our  yeomanry,  our  mechanics,  little  tradesmen, 
and  inferior  gentry,  there  rarely  presents  itself  to  our 
view  any  picture  of  unmixed  disgust  and  uninteresting 
depravity.  Yet  such  characters  as  those  which  are  de- 
signed in  '  the  Mother,'  '  Squire  Thomas,'  c  the  Learned 
Boy,'  and  perhaps  some  few  more  of  these  pieces,  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  entirely  free  from  the  objection  to 
which  we  now  refer.  We  have  one  further  remark  to 
make  as  to  the  class  of  subjects  which  he  has  now  chosen 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents ;  and  that  is,  that  while  it 
tends,  in  a  great  degree,  to  exempt  him  from  the  force  of 
the  objection  which  has  been  so  frequently  made  to  his 
former  writings,  it  has  an  equal  tendency  to  diminish  one 
of  the  principal  sources  of  the  gratification  which  his 
readers  have  hitherto  derived  from  him.  The  characters 
and  habits,  the  vices  and  sufferings  of  the  poor,  possessed 
much  of  that  interest  which  is  attached  to  novelty — to  the 
description  of  scenes  which,  though  familiar  as  to  the 
sort  of  sympathy  which  they  are  intended  to  excite,  are 
nevertheless,  not  personally  familiar,  or  of  constant  and 
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every-day  occurrence  to  the  generality  of  readers.  Every 
step  which  the  poet  advances  in  the  rank  of  his  subjects^ 
approaches  them  nearer  to  that  of  his  readers ;  the  charm 
of  novelty  is  altogether  wanting  to  the  description  of 
scenes  which  resemble  those  of  our  own  lire-sides ;  and  it 
is  in  treating  of  the  characters  and  habits  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  that  the  relief  of  fable  and  incident  to 
diversify  the  narrative  becomes  more  than  ever  indispens- 
able. 

Another  topic  of  censiire  to  which  this  poet  has  exposed 
himself,  the  force  of  which,  the  present  volume  is  rather 
calculated  to  augment  than  to  obviate,  is  his  indiscrimi- 
nate love  of  minute  detail,  of  unnecessary,  uninteresting, 
prosing  circumstance.  We  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
deny  the  closeness  of  the  analogy  which  has  been  generaU 
ly  conceived  to  exist  between  the  arts  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, and,  without  going  to  China  for  our  illustration,  shall 
be  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  strong  resemblance  which 
has  been  pointed  out  between  the  style  of  Crabbe's  de- 
scriptive poetry  and  that  of  what  is  called  the  Dutch 
school  of  painting.  But  the  best  masters  of  that  school 
are  at  least  as  remarkable  for  the  force,  brilliancy,  and  (to 
employ  a  metaphor  which  the  subject  seems  to  justify,) 
the  terseness  of  their  execution,  as  for  the  minuteness  of 
detail  which  is  their  most  prominent  quality  ;  and  the  poet, 
who  forgetting  this  important  ingredient,  squanders  him- 
self away  in  tedious  and  flat  circumstantiality,  may  indeed 
resemble  the  school  to  which  he  is  assimilated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  superficial  and  tasteless  observer,  but  will  never  be 
ranked  by  the  connoisseur  or  the  critic  on  the  same  level 
with  Teniers,  Ostade,  or  Vandevelde.  It  is  not  his  love 
of  minuteness  and  detail  which  ought  to  be  objected  to 
Mr.  Crabbe,  but  his  want  of  taste  and  discrimination  in 
rendering  those  qualities  subservient  to  the  general  effect 
of  his  picture.  The  '  distinct  locality  and  imaginary 
reality  which  this  faculty  of  particularizing  is  said  to 
confer,  may  be  obtained  at  too  great  an  expence  of  the 
time  and  patience  of  the  reader.  At  all  events,  what 
possible  advantage  is  gained  to  the  interest  of,  for  instance, 
the  Lover's  Journey,  by  his  telling  us  in  measured  prose- 
that  the  gentleman  whom  he  calls  Orlando,  was  really 
christened  John,  and  that  his  mistress's  appellation  in  the 
parish  register  was  not  Laura,  but  Susan  ;  and  that  the 
more  poetical  names  of  Orlando  and  Laura  were  confer- 
red on  them  not  by  their  god- fathers  and  god-mothers, 
but  by  those  ideal  worthies,  love  and  fancy  ?     Of  what 
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possible  importance  is  it  that  the  contested  election  which 
gave  rise  to  the  connection,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
so  feelingly  and  exquisitely  pourtrayed  in  the  tale  of  '  The 
Patron,'  was  carried  on  between  Sir  Godfrey  Ball  and 
Lord  Frederick  Damer,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Fitzdonnel? 
And  a  thousand  other  the  like  insignificant  and  imperti- 
nent pieces  of  newspaper  information  ? 

There  is  an  easy  familiarity  which,  when  kept  within 
decent  bounds,  is  a  peculiarly  fit  vehicle  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  long"  narration :  and  Dryden  may,  in  this  parti- 
cular, have  served  Mr.  Crabbe  for  a  model  worthy  of 
imitation.  But  vulgarity  is  far  removed  from  that  frank 
good-humoured  air  which  tends  to  ingratiate  the  reader 
at  the  outset,  and  to  give  him  precisely  that,  complacent 
impression  with  which  it  is  the  poet's  interest  that  he 
should  proceed.  The  impression  which  Mr.  Crabbe'a 
blunt  ploughman-like  familiarity  is  calculated  to  produce 
is  very  different,  and  if  he  had  displayed  the  same  disgust- 
ing and  repulsive  coarseness  in  the  introductions  to  his 
earlier  works,  that  he  has  since  suffered  to  grow  upon  him, 
bold  indeed  must  have  been  the  man  who  could  have  ven- 
tured to  explore  the  hidden  treasures  of  so  unpromising  a 
sperficies.  The  commencement  of  almost  every  tale  i» 
this  collection  is  in  this  perverted  taste  : 

'  Gwynn  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  ally 
Who  dwelt  around,  the  gentleman  would  call.' 

'  A  borough  bailiff,  who  to  law  was  train'd, 
A  wife  and  sons  in  decent  state  maintaind.' 

'  Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher/ 

«  To  farmer  Moss,  in  La  agar  Vale,  came  down 
His  only  daughter,  from  her  school  in  town — ' 

*  Of  a  fair  town,  where  Dr.  Rack  was  guide/  &c. 

'  'Squire  Thomas  rlalter'd  long  a  wealthy  aunt,'  &e. 
'  A  serious  toyman  in  the  city  dwelt, 
Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt.' 

f  Than  old  George  Fletcher,  on  the  British  coast 

Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast. 

Kind,  simple,  and  sincere,  — he  seldom  spoke, 

But  sometimes  sang  and  chorus'd   "  Hearts  of  Oak!''  * 

•  An  honest  man  was  farmer  Jones,  and  true> 
He  did  by  all,  as  all  by  him  should  do.' 

What  reader,  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Ci  abbe's  prevfobs 
reputation,  would  think  of  reading  a  single  line  more  of 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  %  December,  1812.         P  p 
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an  author  who  forces  himself  into  his  notice  with  such 
vulgar  effrontery,  and  who  thinks  to  gain  by  repelling 
him,  like  the  beggar  at  the  corner  of  the  street  who  thrusts 
his  stump  of  an  arm  into  the  passenger's  face,  in  order  to 
compel  his  attention  and  extort  his  alms  ?  Who  does  not 
turn  from  the  obtrusive  mendicant  in  disgust,  and  escape 
his  importunities  if  the  swiftness  of  his  feet  will  only 
enable  him  to!  elude  them  ? 

We  forbear  to  instance  any  of  the  passages  in  which  the 
same  offensive  vulgarity  arrests  or  startles  us  in  almost 
every  page  of  some,  and  occasionally  even  in  his  best  and 
most  interesting  pieces.  Another  observation  to  which  he 
is  fairly  liable,  is  that  his  very  virtues  are  often  pushed  to 
such  an  excess  as  to  become  glaring  and  capital  defects. 
For  instance,  he  has  been  commended  for  his  force  and 
compression,  his  sententious  brevity  and  manly  strength 
of  language.  It  is  singular  enough  that  in  the  same  author 
such  admirable  qualities  as  those  which  we  have  just  cited, 
and  their  very  opposites,  of  tame  languid  diffuseness,  and 
4  namby-pamoy  feebleness,'  should  be  found  co-existent. 
Yet  so  it  certainly  is  with  Mr.  Crabbe.  We  have  now, 
however,  only  to  do  with  the  former,  and  to  say  that  he 
sometimes  pushes  those  very  excellencies  for  which  he  has 
been  justly  admired,  to  their  vicious  extremes  of  abrupt 
conciseness,  quaint  mannerism,  and  antithetical  jingle. 
They  even  carry  him  so  low  as  to  the  mean  pedestrian  vice 
of  punning ;  and  that  species  of  wit  which  is  habitually 
condemned,  even  in  the  freedom  of  conversation,  is  thus, 
(we  believe,)  for  the  first  time,  introduced  into  the  regions 
of  serious,  descriptive,  or  didactic,  poetry. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  he  is  always  at  ease,  but  that 
his  ease  is  rather  that  of  confident  carelessness  than  of 
good  breeding.  This  reflection  is  too  general,  and  by  no 
means  universally  applicable.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
many  passages  of  all  his  works  have  been  deeply  studied, 
and  (if  we  mistake  not)  some  have  been  many  times 
written  and  re-written  before  they  were  committed  to  the 
press.  Nevertheless,  he  is  very  often,  we  may  perhaps 
say  most  generally,  careless  both  of  his  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage to  an  extent  that  we  have  seldom  seen  paralleled  in 
any  writer  who  has  so  much  value  for  his  reputation  as  Mr. 
Crabbe  undoubtedly  possesses. 

All  these  defects,  however,  when  collected  together,  can- 
not counterbalance  the  many  claims  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
possesses  upon  our  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  worst 
perhaps  is  that  they  are  so  glaringly  obvious  to  the  whole 
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World,  while  his  beauties  are  of  a  nature  which  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  know  how  properly  to  estimate. 
His  style  is  more  apt  to  provoke  the  dangerous  ridicule 
of  parody  than  that  of  any  poet  of  the  present  day. 
The  very  best  of  poets,  may  be  and  have  been  parodied, 
but  not  till  long  after  their  merits  have  been  sufficiently 
understood  and  established,  to  bear  the  severest  test  of 
ridicule.  Mr.  Crabbe  only  irresistably  incites  the  reader 
to  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  wit,  even  while  he  is 
fresh  from  the  first  perusal  of  him.  The  disadvantage 
attending  the  excitement  of  such  a  propensity  is  obvious. 
Thousands  are  endowed  with  a  sense  of  ridicule,  while 
a  hundred  only  possess  a  refined  and  intelligent  taste ; 
and  out  of  that  more  select  number,  perhaps  there  are 
very  few  who  are  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  ridicule 
when  once  excited.  Ridicule  is  not,  nor  ever  ought  to 
be  made,  the  test  either  of  moral  or  of  political  truth — 
nevertheless  no  man  should  be  so  confident  either  in 
his  virtue  or  his  talents  as  to  venture  wantonly  to  incur 
its  hostility. 


Art.  II. — Junius:  including  Letters  by  the  same  Writer ; 
under  other  Signatures,  now  first  collected.  To  which 
are    added    his    confidential    Correspondence    with   Mr. 

.  Wilkes,  and  his  private  Letters  addressed  to  Mr.  II. 
S.  Woodfall.  With  a  preliminary  Essay,  Notes,  Fac- 
similes, 4c.  in  Three  Volumes.  London :  Mawman, 
18  J  2.     £2.  2s. 

IT  will  be  our  principal  object  in  the  following  article 
to  notice  in  the  present  complete  edition  of  the  letters 
of  Junius,  the  new  matter  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
title,  and  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  appears  to 
throw  new  light  on  the  character  of  the  mysterious 
author,  or  to  show  his  sentiments  on  some  subjects  of 
great  national  interest  and  importance. 

In  the  valuable  preliminary  essay,  which  Mr.  Wood- 
fall  has  prefixed  to  this  edition,  though  he  has  not  been 
able  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  letters,  yet  he  has  in- 
contestably  proved  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  one 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been  hitherto  ascribed. 
If  Mr.  W.  therefore  have  failed  in  developing  the  real 
author,  he  has,  at  least  shown,  that  the  swarm  of  per- 
sons who  have  been    suspected  of   being  the   authors, 
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had  no  claim  whatever  to  that  honourable  imputation. 
The  following-  are  the  persons  who  have  been  occasional- 
ly asserted  to  have  been  the  authors  of  these  far-famed 
political  essays  : — Charles  Lloyd  ;  John  Roberts:  Samuel 
Dyer;  William  Gerard  Hamilton^,  Edmund  Burke; 
Dr.  Butler,  late  bishop  of  Hereford,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Rosenhagen ;  Major  General  Charles  Lee  ;  John  Wilkes  ; 
Hugh  Macauley  Boyd;  John  Dunning,  Lord  Ash- 
burton  ;  Henry  Flood  ;  and  Lord  George  Sackville, 
The  pretensions  of  these  several  persons  to  the  credit 
of  the  letters  which  appeared  under  the  signature  of 
Junius,  are  examined  by  Mr.  Woodfall  with  much  sa- 
gacity and  discrimination. 

From  various  data,  which  are  furnished  by  the  letters 
of  Junius  or  by  his  private  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence, Mr.  Woodfall  infers  that 

*  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius   was   an    Englishman   of 
highly  cultivated  education,  deeply    versed   in    the    language, 
the  laws,  the   constitution  and   history  oi  his    native  country  : 
that  he    was  a   man  of  easy    if  not  of  affluent  circumstances, 
of   unsullied   honour   and  generosity,  who   had    it   equally   in 
his  heart  and   in    his  power  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of 
other  persons,    and  especially  of  those   who   were  exposed   to 
trouble  of  any  kind  on  his  own  account:  that  he   was   in   ha- 
bits of  confidential  intercourse  ;  if  not  with   the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  with  politicians  who  were  most  intimately 
familiar   with   the  Court,  and   entrusted   with   all    its  secrets : 
that  he   had  attained  an   age  which  would  allow  him  without 
vanity,  to   boast   of   an   ample    knowledge  and  experience  of 
of  the  world  :  that  during  the  years  1767,  1768,  1769,  1770, 
1771  and  part  of  1772,  he  resided  almost  constantly  in  Lon- 
don and  its  vicinity,  devoting  a  very  large  portion   of  his  time 
to  political    concerns,    and   publishing    his   political   lucubra- 
tions   under   different  signatures,    in    the    public   Advertiser ; 
that  in  his  natural  temper,  he  was   quick,  irritable  and  impe- 
tuous ;    subject   to    political    prejudices   and   strong   personal 
animosities ;    but     possessed   of   a   high    independent    spirit ; 
honestly  attached   to    the   principles    of  the  constitution,  and 
fearless    and   indefatigable    in   maintaining  them  ;    that  he  was 
strict  in  his  moral  conduct,  and   in  his    attention  to  public  de- 
corum ;  an    avowed    member   of  the   established    church,  and, 
though  acquainted   with   English  judicature,   not  a  lawyer  by 
profession.' 

The  first  communication  for  the  Public  Adverti- 
ser which  Mr.  H.  S.  Woodfall  received  from  the 
unknown  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  though  under 
a  different  signature,  was  on  the  2Sth  of  April  in  the 
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year  1767.  This  letter  is  subscribed  Publicola,  and  is 
preceded  by  a  quotation  from  a  La^tin  Classic.  It  con- 
tains a  vague  and  indefinite  charge  of  despotic  views 
against  Lord  Chatham.  His  lordship  is  represented  as 
entertaining  the  most  arbitrary  intentions,  and  designing 
to  tyrannize  both  over  the  prince  and  the  people.  It  ap- 
pears on  the  whole  a  very  weak,  futile,  and  scurrilous 
composition  ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
manner  of  the  future  Junius  ;  as  for  instance  the  following. 
*  The  office  of  a  Grand  Vizir  is  inconsistent  with  a  limited 
monarchy,  and  can  never  subsist  long  but  by  its  de- 
struction.' 

In  the  letter  entitled  Anti-Sejanus,  jun.  dated  24th 
June,  1767,  we  descry  some  little  of  the  phraseology, 
vigour  and  causticity  of  Junius.  He  says  of  the  then 
ministry, 

'  They  seem  to  have  come  together  by  a  sort  of  fortuitous 
concourse,  and  have  hitherto  done  nothing  else  but  jumble 
and  jostle  one  another  without  being  able  to  settle  into  any 
cne  regular  or  consistent  figure.  I  am  not  however  such  an  atheist 
in  politics  as  to  suppose  that  there  is  not  somewhere  an  ori- 
ginal creating  cause  which  drew  these  atoms  forth  into  ex- 
istence.'    *     *     * 

In  this  and  in  some  of  the  other  letters  the  diction  and 
allusions  are  rather-  coarse  and  ungentlemanly  ;  but  the 
language  of  invective  must  always  make  a  greater  or 
less  approximation  to  that  of  Billingsgate.  The  fol- 
lowing is  not  worthy  of  Junius.  He  is  talking  of  Lord 
Chatham's  uniting  himself  with  Lord  Bute.  *  *  *  4  To 
become  the  stalking-horse  of  a  stallion,  to  shake  hands 
with  a  Scotchman  at  the  hazard  of  catching'  (the  same 
letter  makes  use  of  the  word  itch  in  the  Scotch  sense,) 
6  all  his  infamy,'  &c.  &c. 

In  Letter  IV".  in  the  miscellaneous  part  of  this  collec- 
tion, signed  '  A  faithful  Monitor,'  and  dated  2.5th  Au- 
gust, 1767,  more  than  a  year  before  the  writer  assumed 
the  title  of  Junius,  he  says,  speaking  of  Lord  Towns- 
hend  and  his  brother  the  honourable  Charles  Townshend. 
'  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  par  nobile  fratrum.  I  haw 
served  under  the  one,  and  have  been  forty  times  promised 
to  be  served  by  the  other.'  If  we  suppose  this  'faith- 
ful Monitor,'  of  1767  to  be  the  same  with  the  Junius 
of  1769,  &c.  the  writer  here  has  certainly  designated 
his  profession,  which  must  have  been  the  military,  as  we 
cannot  conceive  in  what  other  capacity  he  could  have 
served  under  Lord  Townshend.      But    was   this  in  the 
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regular  army  or  the  militia ;  for   Lord  Townshend  had, 
we  believe,  been  employed  in  both  ?  At  the  time  in  which 
the  letter,  in  which  this  intimation  is  given,  was  written, 
the  Honourable  Charles  Townshend  was   Chancellor  of 
the   Exchequer.     In  what  way  was  it  likely   that  Junius 
had  '  been  forty  times  promised  to  be  served'  by  this  gen- 
tleman ?    Had   he   been   soliciting    place    or   favour   for 
himself  or  his  friend  ?  He  speaks  of  both  Lord  Townshend 
and   his   brother  as  persons   whom   he  «weil   knew,   and 
whom    he   has    distinctly    characterized,   but   with   more 
malignity  than   truth.       Indeed   we    must   confess    that, 
when  Junius  drew  the  portrait  of  any   of  his  adversaries, 
he  spared  no  pains  to  aggravate  their  defects,  or  to  mag- 
nify them  to  such  a  size  as  to   conceal  every .  virtue   they 
might  possess.     He  observed   no  bounds   in   his  antipa- 
thies, and  was  what   has  sometimes  been  called    '  a  gopd 
hater/  but  a  good   hater  is  not  often  a  very   scrupulous 
adherent  to  truth.      lil  will  can    seldom  attain  its  gra- 
tification,  without  making  falsehood  an  auxiliary   in  [is 
enmities.      Political  writers,    like  poets,   seem  to   think 
themselves    entitled    to    employ    fiction    whenever    the 
purpose    cannot  be   served   by   truth.     Junius   has  used 
this  poetical  license  with  less  reserve  than   most  of  the 
labourers  in  the  same  honourable  vocation ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that,  if  we  were  to  take  from   his  Letters 
all  their  exaggerated   statements  and  malicious  misrepre- 
sentations, all  the  piquant  obloquy  and   personal  defama- 
tion, hardly  stimulus  enough  would  be  left    to  preserve 
these  celebrated  productions  from  indifference  and   neg- 
lect. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  remark  that,-  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  of  the  letters,  they  owed  and  still  owe 
much  of  the  celebrity  which  they  have  obtained,  and 
much  of  the  interest  with  which  they  are  read,  to  the 
impenetrable  secrecy  in  which  the  author  had  the  dex- 
terity to  envelop  his  real  name  and  character.  The  old 
adage  of  '  ovine  ignotum  pro  wagnifi-co  est,1  is  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  mystery,  which  has  been  so  long  thrown 
over  the  authorship  of  these  performances,  and  which 
does  not  seem  now  likely  ever  to  be  entirely  removed, 
Junius  himself  had  sufficient  sagacity  to  discern  this, 
and  to  know  that  he  would  appear  a  man  of  more  gi- 
gantic stature  and  proportions  in  the  mist  of  obscurity, 
than  if  he  were  to  shew  himself,  as  he  was,  in  his  pro- 
per form   in   the   full   day-light   of  general    observation* 
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In  one  of  \ his  private  letters  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  edition,  p.  *  314.  Junius  says, 
'  I  willingly  accept  of  as  much  of  your  friendship  as  you  can 
impart  to  a  man  whom  you  will  assuredly  never  know.  Be- 
sides every  personal  consideration,  if  I  were  known,  I  could 
no  longer  be  an  useful  servant  to  the  public.  At  present  there 
is  something  oracular  in  the  delivery  of  my  opinions,  I  speak 
from  a  recess  which  no  human  curiosity  can  penetrate,  and 
darkness,  we  are  told,  is  one  source  of  the  sublime.  The  mys- 
tery OF  JUNIUS  INCREASES  HIS  IMPORTANCE.' 

Of  all  the  persons  to  whom  the  Letters  of  Junius  have 
been  at  different  times  ascribed,  the  authorship  has 
usually  been  supposed,  to  have  been  brought  nearest  to 
Lord  George  Sackville.  Sir  William  Draper,  we  are 
told  by  Mr.  Woodfall,  vol.  1.  p.  *160,  '  divided  his  sus- 
picions between  this  nobleman  and  Mr.  Burke^  and  upon 
the  personal  and  unequivocal  denial  of  the  latter,  he 
transferred  them  entirely  to  the  former.'  Amongst  his 
private  letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  No.  5  p.  *174,  vol.  1. 
Junius  says,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Swinney,  a 
correspondent  of  Mr.  W.'s  had  *  had  the  impudence  to 
go  to  Lord  G.  Sackville,  whom  he  had  never  spoken  to, 
and  to  ask  him  whether  or  no  he  was  the  author  of 
Junius.'  *  *  *  Now,  says  Mr.  Woodfall,  '  Junius  was 
informed  of  Swinney's  having  called  upon  Lord  George 
Sackville,  a  few  hours  after  his  call,  and  he  knew  that, 
before  this  lime  he  had  never  spoken  to  him  in  his  life.' 
This  circumstance  seems  to  prove  either  that  Junius 
knew  Lord  George,  or  that  Lord  George  was  Junius. 
But  it  is  certainly  possible  that  Junius  might  have  come 
at  the  above  information  w  ithout  knowing  either  Lord 
George  or  his  family.  Junius,  for  instance,  might  have 
known  Mr.  Swinney  without  Mr.  Swinney's  knowing 
Junius.  A  passage  however  in  vol.  11.  p.  491,  in  which 
Junius  makes  no  very  pleasant  allusion  to  the  cowardice 
of  Lord  George  Sackville,  seems  to  prove  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  letters;  for  cowardice  is  not  a 
defect  which  Lord  G.  was  likely  to  ha.\e  ascribed  to  him- 
self, as  oae  of  the  tricks  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  suspicion  of  being  the  author  of  the  letters. 

Junius  has  said  that  he  was  the  sole  depositary  of  his 
own  secret;  but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  private  letters  to  Mr.  Woodfall,  iu  which 
he  says,  vol.  1.  *199, 

'  Sir,    The  last  letter  you  printed  was  idle  and  improper,  and 
J  assure  you  printed  against   my  own  opi?iivn.     The  truth  is, 
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there  are  people  about  me,  whom  I  would  wish  not  to  contradict, 
and  who  had  rather  see  Junius  in  the  papers,  though  ever  so 
improperly  than  not  at  all' 

This  evidently  supposes  that  there  were  some  of  the 
author's  family  or  friends,  whose  importunities,  at  least 
in  the  instance  mentioned  in  this  letter,  caused  him  to 
publish  what  he  himself  thought  was  not  sufficiently 
matured  for  public  animadversion.  We  once  heard  a 
learned  friend  declare  that  he  suspected  Junius  to  have 
been  private  secretary  to  Mr.  George  Grenville  ;  who,  - 
by-the-bye,  as  Mr.  Woodfall  remarks,  vol.  1.  p.  *81,  is 
never  censured  in  the  letters,  but  '  is  extolled  whenever 
an  opportunity  offers.'  Junius  *even  approved  of  that 
measure  of  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  which  was  the  primary 
source  of  the  discontents  which  finally  led  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  America  from  the  British  empire.  We  need 
not  mention  the  '  stamp  act,'  which,  though  afterwards, 
repealed,  had  existed  long  enough  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  in  America  to  this  country,  which  could  not 
afterwards  be  extinguished;  and  which  the  subsequent 
folly  and  intemperance  of  the  English,  government  fos- 
tered till  it  burst  into  open  rebellion  against  the  mother 
country.  Mr.  Woodfall  lays  some  stress  on  the  decla- 
ration of  Junius,  vol.  1.  p.  193,  that  he  had  wo  personal 
knowledge  of  Mr.  George  Grenville.  Considering  the 
mystery  in  which  Junius  laboured  to  envelop  the  au- 
thor of  the  Letters,  such  a  declaration  has  a  very  suspi- 
cious appearance,  and  was  probably  not  true.  Mr. 
George  Grenville  is  not  praised  in  these  volumes  in  the 
way  that  a  man  usually  praises  those  whom  he  does  not 
know,  or  by  whpm  he  has  not  been  obliged  or  does  not 
liope  to  be  obliged.  We  do  not  write  to  clear  up  this 
mystery.  We  only  throw  out  hints,  by  which  those  may 
profit,  who  have  more  leisure  than  we  have  for  such  elu- 
cidations. 

The  different  parcels,  letters,  &c.  which  Mr.  H.  S. 
WToodfall  had  occasion  to  communicate  to  Junius,  during 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote  under  that  name  in  the 
Public  Advertiser,  were  left  at  different  coffee-houses, 
and  were  commonly  directed  for, 

*  Mr.  William  Mid'iieton,  or  Mr.  John  Fretiy,  and  the  more 
common  places  of  address  were  the  bar  of  the  Somerset  cof- 
fee-house, of  the  New  Exchange,  or  Mnnday's  in  Maiden 
Lane,  the  waiters  of  which  were  occasionally  feed  for  their 
punctuality.  But  these  too  were  varied  for  other  uames  and 
places  of   abode  as  circumstances   might  dictate.     By  what 
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conveyance  Junius  obtained  his  letters  and  parcels  from  the 
places,  at  which  they  were  left  for  him,  is  not  very  clearly 
ascertained/ 

From  a  passage  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  No.  10. 
and  from  the  declaration  in  the  dedication  to  his  own 
edition  of  his  Letters,  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  sole 
depositary  of  his  own  secret, 

*  It  should  seem,'  says  Mr.  Wood  fall,  '  that  he  had  also  been 
uniformly  his  own  messenger :  yet  in  his  private  letter  of 
January  18*h,  1772,  he  observes,  the  gentleman  who  trans- 
acts the  conveyancing  part  of  our  correspondence,  tells  me 
there  was  much  difficulty  last  night/ 

■  In  truth  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  his  constantly  per- 
forming his  own  errand  must  have  been  extreme:  and  it  is 
more  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  he  employed  some 
person  on  whom  he  could  place  an  implicit  reliance;  while 
to  avoid  the  apparent  contradiction  between  such  a  fact  and 
that  of  his  affirming  that  he  was  the  sole  depositary  of  his 
own  secret,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conceive  at  the  same  time 
that  the  person  thus  confidentially  employed,  was  not  entrusted 
with  the  full  scope  and  object  of  his  agency*.  He  sometimes, 
as  we  learn  from  his  own  testimony,  employed  a  common  chair- 
man as  his  messenger,  and  perhaps  this  after  all,  was  the  me- 
thod mo3t  usually  resorted  to.  That  a  variety  of  schemes 
were  invented,  and  actually  in  motion  to  detect  him,  the.e 
can  be  uo  doubt,  but  the  extreme  vigilance  he  at  all  times 
evinced,  and  the  honourable  forbearance  of  Mr.  WoodfaP, 
enabled  him  to  baffie  every  effort,  and  to  persevere  in  his  con- 
cealment to  the  last.  '  Your  letter,'  says  he  in  one  of  his 
private  notes,  *  was  twice  refused  last  night,  and  the  waiter 
as  often  attempted  to  see  the  person  who  sent  for  it/ 

We  will  now  extract  a  few  detached  passages  from  the 
private  letters  of  Junius  to  Mr.  Woodfall  and  to  Mr, 
Wilkes.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Woodfall  of  Nov.  12,  1770, 
when  he  sej)t  him  Letter  XLI.  to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  says, 
'Jhe  enclosed,  though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has 
been  greatly  laboured.     It  is  very  correctly  copied/     By 


■■■  '  Mr.  Jackson,  the  present  respectable  proprietor  of  the  Ipswich  Jour- 
nal, waa  at  thi<  time  in  the  employment  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodfall,  and  he 
observed  to  the  editor,,  in  September  last,' that  he  once  saw  a  tall  gentle-, 
man  droned  in  a  light  coat  with  a  hag  and  sword,  throw  into  the  office 
door  opening  in  Ivy  Lane,  a  letter  of  Junius's,  which  he  picked  up  and 
followed  the  beaver  of  it  into  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  when  he  got  into  a 
hackney  coach  and  drove  off.  But  whether  this  was  "  the  gentleman  who 
conducted  the  conveyancing  pari,"  or  Junius  himself,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.' 
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whom  ?  and  if  by  any  body  but  himself,  how  could  he 
have  been,  according  to  his  own  statement,  the  sole  de- 
positary of  his  own  secret?  If  it  were  copied  by  h  mself, 
did  he  do  it  in  a  disguised  or  in  his  usual  hand  ?  If  in  his 
usual  hand,  that  must,  from  his  circumstances  and  situa- 
ation  in  life,  have  been  known  to  numbers ; — if  in  a 
disguised,  what  hand  can  be  so  effectually  disguised  as  in 
one  or  two  volumes  of  letters  not  frequently  to  betray 
the  ordinary  and  general  characteristic  penmanship  of 
the  writer?  By-the-bye,  we  will  stop  to  remark  that 
the  above  mentioned  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  which 
Junius  says,  <  has  been  greatly  laboured?  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 
There  is  a  stiffness  about  it  which  betrays  the  pains,  by 
which  it  was  produced ;  and  indeed  few  of  his  letters, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  polished,  are  polished 
into  ease.  The  labour  is  always  too  apparent.  It  is  at  times 
so  great  as  to  be  felt  during  the  perusal.  Junius  evi- 
dently thought  the  letter  to  Lord  Mansfield,  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  remarks,  a  masterpiece  of  his  pen,  or  ra- 
ther a  sort  of  executioner  which  was  to  destroy  the 
judge.  '  We  have  got  the  rascal  down,'  says  he,  *  let 
us  strangle  him  if  it  be  possible.' 

No.  28,  of  the  private  letters  to  Mr.  H.  S.  Wood- 
Jail,  dated  January  16,  1771,  furnishes  a  proof  that  Junius 
had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  political  information, 
and  renders  it  probable  that  he  had  either  personally, 
or  by  means  of  his  friends,  an  insight  into  the  inten- 
tions of  the  cabinet  at  that  period. 

*  You  may  assure  the  public  that  a  squadron  of  four  ships 
of  the  line  is  ordered  to  he  got  ready  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition for  the  East  Indies.  It  is  to  be  commanded  by 
Commodore  Spry.  Without  regarding  the  language  of  ignor- 
ant or  interested  people,  depend  upon  the  assurance  /  give 
^you,  that  every  man  in  administration  looks  upon  war  as  in- 
evitable.' 

The  editor  tells  us  that  though, 
'  the  predicted  war  did  not  follow,  the  preparation  was  ac- 
tually made  in  the  full  belief,  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  them* 
selves,  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  war  by  the 
existing  temper  of  the  people,  irritated  by  the  dishonourable 
negotiation  concerning  the  Spanish  seizure  of  Falkland  Islands.' 

*        *       *  V 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  sovereign  with  less  con- 
tempt and  bitterness  in  his  private,  than  in  his  public  cor* 
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respondence.     Thus,  in  No.  33  of  the  letters  to  Wood- 
fall,  he  says,  in  allusion  to  some  communication  for  the 
Public  Advertiser,  which  Mr.  W.  hesitated  to  insert, 
*  *  *  As  to  (he  satirical  part  I  must  tell  you,  and  with  positive 

certainty  y  that  our  gracious is  as  callous  as  stockfish 

to  every  thing  but  the  reproach  of  cowardice.  That  alone  is 
able  to  set  the  humours  afloat.  After  a  paper  of  that  kind  he 
wont  eat  meat  for  a  week/ 

See  a  circumstance  mentioned  in  a  note  to  letter  xxxviii. 
and  in  vol.  %  p.  130  of  this  edition. 

In  No.  35  of  the  private  correspondence,  Junius  thus 
speaks,  with  all  the  parental  fondness  of  authorship,  of 
his  letter  No.  xlix.  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  i  I  am 
strangely  partial  to  the  enclosed.  It  is  finished  with  the 
utmost  care.  If  I  find  myself  mistaken  in  my  judgment 
of  this  paper,  I  positively  will  never  write  again.'  This 
hyperbole  of  self-satisfaction  made  us  curious  to  read  again 
the  letter  to  which  it  referred.  We  have  read  it  again  and 
again,  and  must  confess  that  we  cannot  coincide  with  the 
author  in  the  opinion  of  its  transcendent  excellence.  It 
appears  to  us  by  no  means  a  composition  of  such  high 
merit  as  Junius  imagined.  The  author  seems  for  some 
time  at  a  loss  which  to  abuse  most,  the  duke  or  the  king  ; 
but,  at  last,  his  loyalty  prevails,  and  majesty  is  suffered  to 
have  the  preponderance  of  invective.  In  this  letter,  part 
of  the  sneer,  though  studiously  elaborated,  is  rather  de- 
fective in  point;  and  some  of  the  abuse,  considering  the 
persons  against  whom  it  is  directed,  is  of  the  coarsest 
kind.  The  invective  of  Junius  is  not  always  the  unerring 
bolt  of  Jove ;  it  sometimes  partakes  of  the  vague  asper- 
sion of  a  fish  woman. 

From  p.  *228  of  vol.  1,  we  learn  that  David  Garrick 
having  in  Nov.  1771,  received  an  intimation  from  Mr. 
Woodfall  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  '  Junius  would 
continue  to  write  much  longer/  the  officious  player  flew 
with  the  intelligence  to  Mr.  Ramus,  one  of  the  pages, 
who  instantly  communicated  it  to  the  king.  It  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  Junius  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  whole  transaction  on  the  ensuing  morning.  On  this 
occasion  Junius  wrote  a  note  of  formidable  menace  to 
Garrick,  in  which  are  these  words.  *  *  *  '  Mark  me,  va- 
gabond, <  Keep  to  your  pantomimes,  or  be  assured  you 
shall  hear  of  it ;  meddle  no  more  thou  busy  informer  !  It 
is  in  my  power  to  make  you  curse  the  hour  in  which  you 
dared  interfere  with  Junius.' 

The  following  sentiment  from  No.  44,  Vol.  1,  p,  237^ 
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marks  the  man  of  attentive  moral  observation.  i  After 
long  experience  of  the  world,  I  affirm  before  God,  I  never 
Inew  a  rogue  who  was  not  unhappy.1  Our  experience 
may  not  have  been  so  long  and  various  as  that  of  Junius, 
but  as  far  as  it  has  extended,  we  have  never  seen  a  single 
case  which  could  be  brought  as  an  exception  to  the  re- 
mark. The  moral  world  always  sooner  or  later  identifies 
improbity  with  self-loathing  and  disquietude. 

We  select  the  following  remark  from  the  first  of  the 
private  letters  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  vol.  1,  p.  *264. 

'It  is  a  very  common  misiake  in  judgment,  and  a  very  dan- 
gerous one  in  conduct,  first  to  look  for  nothing  in  the  argument 
proposed  to  us,  but  the  motive  of  the  man  who  uses  it,  aud  then 
to  measure  the  truth  of  his  argument  by  the  motive  we  have 
assigned  to  him.' 

This  is  more  recherchee  than  many  passages  in  Junius, 
who  does  Jiot  abound  in  those  sentences  which  mark  a 
profoundly  reflective  mind,  so  much  as  in  those,  which  in- 
dicate a  capaci  y  to  flit  over  the  moral  surface  of  human 
affairs,  and  to  catch  those  observations  which  appear  to 
swim  on  the  superficies  of  life. 

The  following  remark  on  Mr.  Alderman  Sawbridge,  in 
the  same  letter,  evinces  much  discrimination.  *  .*  *  '  If 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  his  virtues  have  not  ostentation 
enough  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  party,  and  they  lead  rather 
to  the  esteem  of  individuals  than  to  popular  opinion. '^ — 
Junius  strongly  urges  Mr.  Wilkes  to  a  union  with  this 
Mr.  Sawbridge. 

The  second  letter  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  No.  66,  in  the  private 
correspondence,  and  dated  7th  September,  1771,  contains 
some  important  strictures  on  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  passed  in  the  preceding  July  by  the  '  Bill  of  Rights 
Society.'  In  this  letter  Junius  asks,  '  Can  any  man  in  his 
senses  affirm,  that,  as  things  are  now  circumstanced  in  this 
country,  it  is  possible  to  exterminate  torruption  f  at  which 
the  bill  of  Rights  Society  seem  to  have  aimed  in  one  of 
their  resolutions  respecting  a  place  'And  pension  bill.  J  unius 
disapproves  of  the  resolution  to  restore  annual  parlia- 
ments; but  says  that  the  English  nation  ought  to  insist  on 
triennial.  He  approves  of  Lord  Chatham's  project  for 
adding  to  the  number  of  knights  of  shires.  The  follow- 
ing is  what  he  says  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  rotten 
boroughs. 

f  As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten  boroughs,  I  am  as  much  of- 
fended as  any  man  at  seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private  persons, 
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yet  I  own  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the. 
remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be  charged,  perhaps,  with  an  un- 
usual want  of  political  intrepidity,  when  I  honestly  confess  to 
you  that  1  am  startled  at  the  idea  of  so  extensive  an  amputa- 
tion. In  the  first  place  I  question  the  power  de  jure  of  the 
legislature  to  disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs  upon  the  ge- 
neral ground  of  improving  the  constitution.  There  cannot  be  a 
doctrine  more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  property  we  are  contend- 
ing for,  than  that  which  confounds  the  idea  of  a  supreme  and 
an  arbitrary  legislature.  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  fatal 
purposes  to  which  it  has  been,  and  may  be  applied.  If  we  are 
sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess,  there  are  many  things 
which  we  ought  to  affirm  cannot  be  done  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons.  Among  these  I  reckon  the  disfranchising  a  borough 
with  a  general  view  to  improvement.  I  consider  it  as  equiva- 
lent to  robbing  the  parties  concerned  of  their  freehold,  of  their 
birthright.  I  say  that  although  this  birthright  may  be  forfeited, 
or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended  in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  a  general  law,  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpose 
of  improving  the  constitution.  1  believe  there  is  no  power  in 
this  country  to  make  such  a  law.'  *  *  * 

Junius  proceeds  to  reason,  if  reasoning  it  may  be  called, 
in  the  same  vague,  weak,  and  irrelevant  manner,  for  a 
page  or  two  more,  which  we  shall  not  quote  ;  and  in  the 
conclusion  he  talks  of  '  the  nugatory  privilege  of  sending 
members  to  parliament.'  On  these  last  words  we  shall 
remark  that,  if  this  privilege  be  nugatory,  then  political 
liberty  must  be  nugatory  too,  for  that  liberty  is  dependent 
on  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament.  But, 
before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  animadvert  a 
little  more  minutely  on  what  Junius  has  said  respecting; 
the  power  of  the  legislature  de  jure  to  remove  the  rotten 
parts  of  the  constitution. 

If  Junius  had  been  bred  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Locke, 
he  must  have  heard  it  inculcated  that  all  government  is 
instituted  for  the  good,  not  of  particular  individuals,  but 
of  the  whole  community  over  which  it  rules.  If  this  be 
the  object  and  the  end  of  government,  then  such  altera- 
tions may  certainly  be  introduced  into  its  form  and  consti- 
tution as  are  consistent  with  that  object,  and  that  end,  or 
with  the  public  interest.  The  public  interest  is  the  rule 
of  right  in  all  the  changes  which  are  made  in  the  political 
machine.  What  the  public  interest  clearly  and  forcibly 
requires  to  be  done,  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  do.  Now,  supposing  the  rotten 
boroughs  to  be  really  injurious  to  the  public  interest,  or 
dangerous  to  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  commu- 
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nity,  we  see  nothing  which  can  de  jure  prevent  the  legis- 
lature from  getting  rid  of  that  nuisance,  any  more  than  of 
any  other  national  evil  or  inconvenience.  What  are  called 
the  rotten  boroughs  were  once  rich  and  populous  places, 
and  were,  on  that  account,  empowered  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  parliament ;  that  they  might  not  be  taxed  with- 
out their  own  consent.  Why  then  should  they  be  suffered 
to  retain  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  parliament, 
when  they  have  ceased  to  retain  the  reasons  for  which 
that  privilege  was  conferred  ?  or  when  they  have  ceased 
to  have  either  houses  or  taxable  inhabitants?  If  a  town 
were  several  centuries  ago  suffered  to  send  members  to 
parliament,  because  it  was  a  place  of  great  trade  and 
wealth,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  retain  that, 
privilege  when' it  has  been  converted  into  a  barren  soli- 
tude. The  argument  of  Junius  against  the  power  of  the 
legislature  de  jure,  to  disfranchise  a  single  borough  for 
the  sake  of  general  improvement,  would  go  the  length  of 
putting  an  end  to  all  national  improvements  whatever, 
which  in  the  least  interfered  with  the  rights  or  emoluments, 
or  '  the  freeholds  and  birthrights'  of  individuals.  But 
all  the  general  improvements  in  this  country  are  founded 
on  the  postponement  of  private  right  to  public  interest, 
of  partial  and  local  to  general  and  national  advantage. 
How  else  came  the  country  to  be  pervaded  by  turnpike 
roads  or  intersected  by  canals  ?  Do  not  these  often  produce 
much  inconvenience  to  individuals?  Are  they  not  often 
carried  through  private  property  ?  Do  they  not  sometimes 
necessitate  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  or  gardens  to  be  laid 
waste  ?  But  says  the  objector,  in  these  cases  a  compensa- 
tion is  made  to  individuals.  And  is  there  no  compensa- 
tion which  can  be  made  to  the  proprietors  of  rotten  bo- 
roughs ?  Did  not  Mr.  Pitt  propose  to  do  this?  And  if  this 
be  done,  may  not  their  disfranchisement  be  productive  of 
great  good  to  the  community  without  any  injury  to  indi- 
viduals ? 


Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  Frederica  Sophia  Wilhelmina, 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  Margravine^  of  Bareith, 
Sister  of  Frederic  the  Great,  Written  by  herself 
Translated  from  the  original  French,  London :  Col- 
burn,  1812.    8vo.  2  Tols.  £h  Is. 

IN  the  advertisement  to  these  memoirs  by  the  French 
editor,  it  is  said  that  the  margravine  had  bequeathed  them 
to  the 
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*  privy  counsellor  M.  tie  Supperville,  her  first  physician,  who 
constantly  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  published.  After  his 
death  they  became  the  property  of  an  iutimate  friend  of  the 
editor,  who  immediately  consented  to  their  publication.  These 
memoirs  commence  with  the  year  1706,  and  come  down  to  the 
*nd  of  1742.  They  have  no  doubt  been  continued  to  a  much 
later  period,  since  the  margravine  states  her  intention  to  record 
the  most  memorable  events  of  the  reign  of  her  brother ;  but  this 
part  of  her  manuscript  has  not  yet  been  discovered.' 

These  volumes  are  objects  of  particular  curiosity,  front 
the  vivid  and  artless  manner  in  which  they  lay  open  the 
interior  of  the  court  of  Frederic  William  I.  They  deline- 
ate the  personal  animosities,  the  petty  intrigues,  the  do- 
mestic feuds,  by  which  it  was  agitated.  They  paint  the 
character  of  the  royal  father  of  the  margravine  in  no  very 
amiable  light.  They  show  him,  at  times,  as  a  monster  of 
Iwirbarity,  treating  his  wife  and  children  with  savage 
cruelty,  and  once  on  the  point  of  putting  his  son  Frederic 
to  death,  merely  for  attempting  to  escape  from  the  outrage 
and  indignities  to  which  he  was  continually  subjected  by 
the  capricious  barbarity  of  his  father.  If  our  readers 
desire  to  peep  into  the  inside  of  a  court,  and  see  what  a 
dearth  it  presents  both  of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  they 
cannot  do  better  than  to  read  these  volumes,  in  which  the 
picture  is  faithfully  delineated  by  one  who  cannot  be 
suspected  of  any  intention  to  libel  the  characters,  or  to 
misrepresent  the  general  disposition  and  habits  of  kings 
and  queens.  Whatever  the  prejudices  of  the  margravine 
may  have  been,  they  must,  in  some  measure,  have  been  on 
the  side  of  royalty,  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  respecta- 
ble scions,  and  which  she  certainly  would  not  have  devi- 
ated from  truth  in  order  to  render  ridiculous  or  contempt- 
ible. 

The  subject  and  the  author  of  the  present  memoirs  was 
born  on  the  3d  of  July,  1709.  Her  mother  was  Sophia 
Dorothea,  a  daughter  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  the  First.  The  margravine  describes  her 
mother  as  a  woman  of  unbounded  ambition,  and  as  having 
4  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
concentrated  in  her  person.'  The  predominant  passion 
of  Frederic  William,  the  father  of  the  margravine,  was  to 
have  a  regiment  of  giants  ;  and  the  surest  way  to  obtain 
his  favour  was  to  send  him  tall  men  to  be  drilled  into  sol- 
diers. 

The  margravine  says  that  her  father 
'  never  paid  so  much  attention  to  any  of  his  children*  as  to  her. 
'  But  my  brother/  says  she,  meaning  her  brother  Frederic,  after- 
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ward*  surnamed  the  Great,  born  en  the  24th  January,  1712; 
*  was  odious  to  him,  and  never  appeared  before  him  but  to  be 
ill-used ;  this  inspired  the  prince  royal  with  an  invincible  fear 
of  Iiis  father,  which  grew  up  with  him  even  to  the  age  of  matu- 
rity/ 

In  an  early  part  of  the  first  volume,  the  margravine 
#ives  some  curious  details  respecting  the  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  who  stopped  at  Berlin  in  his  route  from  Holland. 
Peter,  by  his  own  desire,  was  lodged  in  a  summer-house 
belonging  to  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  called  Mon-Bijou^  in 
the  suburbs  of  Berlin.  The  czar,  with  his  spouse  Catha- 
rine and  his  retinue  arrived  by  water  at  Mon-Bijou. 

'  The  king  and  the  queen  received  them  on  their  landing ; 
and  the  king  landed  the  czarina  from  the  boat.  The  czar  was 
no  sooner  landed,  than  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the  king,  and 
said :  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  brother  Frederic.  He  afterwards 
approached  the  queen  with  the  intention  to  salute  her;  but 
she  pushed  him  back.  The  czarina  first  kissed  the  queen's 
hands  several  times ;  and  afterwards  introduced  to  her  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Mecklen burgh,  who  had  accompanied 
them,  and  four  hundred  pretended  ladies  of  their  suite.  These 
were  mostly  German  servant-girls,  who  officiated  as  maids  of 
honour,  waiting-maids,  cooks,  and  washer-women.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  creatures  carried  in  her  arms  a  richly  dress- 
ed infant:  and  when  they  were  asked,  whether  these  children 
were  their  own  ?  they  answered,  prostrating  themselves  in  the 
Russian  fashion  :  '  the  czar  has  done  me  the  honour  to  make  me 
the  mother  of  this  child.'     *     *     *  -    . 

'  The  czarina  was  short  and  stout,  very  tawny,  and  her  figure 
was  altogether  destitute  of  gracefulness.  Its  appearance  suffi- 
ciently betrayed  her  low  origin.  To  have  judged  by  her  attire, 
one  would  have  taken  her  for  a  German  stage-actress.  Her 
robe  had  been  purchased  at  an  old-clothes  broker:  it  was  made 
in  the  antique  fashion,  and  heavily  laden  with  silver  and  grease. 
The  front  of  her  stays  was  adorned  with  jewels,  singularly 
placed :  they  represented  a  double  eagle,  badly  set,  the  wings 
of  which  were  of  small  stones.  She  wore  a  dozen  orders  and 
as  many  portraits  of  saints  and  relics,  fastened  to  the  facing  of 
her  gown:  so  that  when  she  walked,  the  jumbling  of  all  these 
orders  and  "portraits  one  against  the  other,  made  a  tinkling  noise 
like  a  mule  in  harness. 

*  The  czar,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  tall  and  pretty  weft 
made:  his  face  was  handsome,  but  his  countenance  had  some- 
thing savage  about  it,  which  inspired  fear.  He  was  dressed  as  a 
navy-officer,  and  wore  a  plain  coat/ 

When  these  royal  visitors  sat  down  at  table,  the  czar 
placed  himself  near  her  Prussian  majesty.  The  margra- 
vine mentions  the  following  circumstance.     She  states  that 
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Peter  was  subject  at  times  to  certain  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  his  muscles.  Ob  the  present  occasion  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  this  kind. 

*  He  made  many  contortions ;  and  as  he  was  violently  gesticu- 
lating with  a  knife  in  his  hand  near  the  queen,  the  latter  was 
afraid,  and  wanted  several  times  to  rise  from  her  seat.  The  ■ 
czar  begged  her  to  be  easy,  protesting  that  he  should  not  do  her 
any  harm ;  and  at  the  same  time  seized  her  hand,  which  he 
squeezed  so  violently  that  the  queen  screamed  for  mercy,  which 
made  him  laugh  heartily  ;  and  he  observed  that  the  bones  of 
her  majesty  were  more  delicate  than  those  of  his  Catharine/ 

One  of  the  strongest  wishes  of  the  Prussian  queen  was 
to  have  her  daughter  Wilhelmina,  married  to  her  cousin, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Prince  of  Wales.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with 
details  of  the  various  intrigues  which  were  employed  to 
expedite  or  retard,  to  promote  or  prevent  this  project, 
which  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  accom- 
plished, but  which  was  finally  rendered  abortive.  It  was 
particularly  opposed  by  M.  de  Grumkow,  the  minister 
and  favourite  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  margravine  says  of  George  the  First,  the  grand- 
father of  her  then  intended  spouse,  that 
'  his  generosity  extended  only  to  his  favourites  and  mistresses, 
by  whom  he  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  ;  the  rest  of  man- 
kind  were  excluded.     Since  his  accession  to   the    crown,   his  ' 
haughtiness  had  become  insupportable"/ 

The  margravine  relates,  vol.  1,  p.  100 — 1,  that  her 
father  finding  his  health  impaired,  and  his  nerves  shaken 
by  the  course  of  intemperance  and  debauchery  in  which 
he  had  indulged,  had  begun  to  have  his  mind  fanaticised  by 
the  spiritual  admonitions  of  Mr.  Frank,  a  famous  Me- 
thodist of  that  time.  Under  the  influence  of  his  ghostly 
counsels,  the  Prussian  monarch  had  formed,  or  affected  to. 
have  formed,  a  design  of  abdicating  his  crown,  which, 
however,  evaporated  in  smoke.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  daughter,  his  Prussian  majesty  said  that 
'  He  would  reserve  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  himself,  and 
retire  with  the  queen  and  his  daughters  to  Wusterhausan.  There 
(added  he)  I  shall  worship  God,  and  superintend  my  farm; 
whilst  my  wife  and  daughters  regulate  the  concerns  of  the 
house/' — "  You  are  clever  (said  he  lo  me) ;  you  will  take  care  of 
the  linen  and  washing  :  Frederica,  who  is  avaricious,  shall  be 
the  storekeeper ;  Charlotte  shall  t.ro  to  market  to  provide  and 
purchase  provisions  ;  and  my  wife  will  nurse  the  little  ones,  and 
cook/" 

The  devotional  sentiments  of  the  Prussian  monarch 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  2,  Deoembcr,  1812.  Q  q 
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were  not  much  improved  by  a  visit,  which,  after  taking 
the  above  ascetic  resolution  of  renouncing  the  world  and 
all  its  vanities,  he  made  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  which,  as 
the  margravine  says,  was 

'  then  the  most  brilliant  in  Germany.  Its  magnificence  was 
carried  to  excess.  As  it  was  the  seat  of  all  pleasures,  it  might 
justly  be  styled  the  island  of  Cytherea.  The  women  were  all 
lovely,  and  the  courtiers  uncommonly  polite.  The  monarch 
kept  a  kind  of  seraglio  of  the  most  beautiful  females  of  his  do- 
minions. At  his  death  it  was  calculated  that  he  had  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  children  by  his  mistresses.  The  whole  court 
was  modelled  after  his  example :  luxury  there  had  its  throne, 
and  the  two  presiding  divinities  were  Bacchus  and  Venus.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  not  long  there  before  he  forgot  his  devotion ; 
the  debauches  of  the  table  and  the  wines  of  Hungary,  soon  re- 
vived^his  good  humour.  The  obliging  manners  of  the  Polish 
monarch  made  him  contract  an  intimate  friendship  with  that 
prince.  Grumkow,  who  did  not  forget  his  interest  in  the  midst 
of  pleasure,  wished  to  avail  himself  of  these  good  dispositions 
to  inspire  the  king  with  a  taste  for  mistresses:  he  imparted  his 
design  to  the  monarch  of  Poland,  who  undertook  its  execution. 

'  One  evening  when  they  had  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  the  King 
of  Poland  insensibly  led  the  King  of  Prussia  to  a  very  richly 
decorated  room,  the  furniture  and  ornaments  of  which  were  of 
exquisite  taste.  The  King  of  Prussia,  delighted  with  what  he 
saw,  stopped  to  contemplate  all  its  beauties  ;  when  on  a  sudden 
a  tapestry  was  rolled  up,  which  procured  him  a  very  novel  sight. 
It  was  a  lovely  female  in  a  state  of  nudity,  carelessly  reclined 
on  a  coueh.  Her  beauty  excelled  that  of  the  finest  pictures  of 
Venus  and  the  Graces  ;  her  body  seemed  of  ivory,  whiter  than 
snow,  and  better  shaped  thau  that  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  at 
Florence.  The  closet  which  contained  this  treasure,  was  illumi- 
uated  with  so  many  wax  tapers  that  their  dazzling  light  added 
a  new  splendour  to  the  beauty  of  the  nymph/ 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  brutalities  which  the 
Prussian  monarch  often  practised  towards  his  children,  and 
particularly  the  author  of  the  present  memoirs  and  her 
brother  Frederic.  The  following  are  specimens,  which, 
at  the  same  time,  tend  to  show  the  coarse  and  boorish 
manners  even  of  a  court  at  that  period.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  king  was  laid  up  with  the  gout  at  Potsdam,  he 
was  attended  in  his  illness  by  his  son  and  daughter,  on 
whom  he  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  inflict  still 
greater  pains  than  he  endured  himself. 

'  We  were  obliged/  says  the  margravine,  •  to  be  in  the  king's 
room  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning :  we  dined  there,  and  durst 
not  leave  it  on  any  account.  The  king  passed  the  whole  day  in 
aubsing  my  brother  and  me.     He  called  me  the  English  baggage^ 
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and  ray  brother  the  rascally  Frederic.  He  forced  us  to  eat  and 
drink  things  which  we  disliked,  or  which  disagreed  with  our 
constitutions;  this  ill-judged  seventy  sometimes  made  us  throw 
up  in  his  presence  all  we  had  in  our  stomachs.' 

'  One  morning,  when  we  entered  his  room  to  pay  him  our  re- 
spects, he  sent  us  ail  back.  "  Get  you  gone,"  said  he,  in  a 
passion,  to  the  queen,  "  with  your  confounded  brats ;  I  wish  to 
be  alone/" 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  anger  of  the  monarch  was 
excited,  the  margravine  says, 

'  He  first  threw  a  plate  at  the  head  of  my  brother,  who  avoided 
the  blow;  he  then  threw  one  at  me,  which  I  also  avoided.  A 
pelting  storm  of  abuse  followed.  He  flew  into  a  rage  at  the 
queen,  scolding  her  for  the  bad  education  she  gave  to  her  off- 
spring; and  turning  to  my  brother,  "  you  ought  to  curse  your 
mother,"  said  he;  "  she  is  the  cause  of  your  being  so  ill-bred.'" 

*  We  arose  from  table ;  and  as  we  were  obliged  to  pass  close 
by  him,  he  aimed  a  blow  at  me  with  one  of  his  crutches,  which 

I  luckily  avoided  ;  else  it  would  have  felled  me  tothe  ground/ 

*     *     * 

On  another  occasion,  the  margravine  says, 

'The  king  starved  my  brother  and  myself:  as' he  himself  per- 
formed the  office  of  carver,  he  helped  every  one  at  table  except 
us ;  and  when  by  chance  there  was  a  bit  left  in  any  dish,  he  spit 
in  it  to  prevent  our  tasting  of  it/ 

At  this  period,  the  writer  of  these  memoirs  says  that  the 
king  never  saw  her  brother  '  without  threatening  him 
with  his  cane/  The  repeated  and  incessant  ill-usage  of 
the  king  determined  the  prince  to  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  escape.  The  margravine  earnestly 
dissuaded  any  such  attempt,  and  more  than  once  succeed- 
ed, by  her  forcible  representations  of  its  danger  and  folly, 
in  preventing  it  from  being  made. 

'  What  has  driven  me  to  despair,'  said  Frederic  one  day  to 
his  sister,  ■  is  the  adventure  which  I  lately  had  at  Potsdam,  of 
which  I  have  given  no  account  to  the  queen,  that  I  might  not 
alarm  her.  As  I  was  entering  the  room  of  the  king  in  the 
morning,  he  instantly  seized  me  by  the  hair,  and  threw  me  oq 
the  ground,  and  after  having  tried  the  vigour  of  his  arms  upon 
my  poor  body,  he  dragged  me,  in  spite  of  my  resistance,  to  a 
window,  and  was  going  to  perform  the  office  of  the  mutes  of 
the  seraglio ;  for,  seizing  the  cord  with  which  the  curtain  is 
fastened,  he  drew  it  round  my  neck.  Fortunately  I  had  time 
to  get  up  from  the  ground ;  I  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  and  scream- 
ed as  loudly  as  1  could.  A  valet  immediately  came  to  my 
assistance,  and  snatched  me  from  his  gripe.  Every  day  I  am 
exposed  to  the  same  perils/     *     *     * 

The  prince  royal  did,  after  this,  make  thetrrteinpt  which' 
Qq2 
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he  had  often  meditated  ;  but  it  was  frustrated  by  the  trea- 
chery of  a  valet.  It  will  naturally  be  supposed  that  with 
the  violent  temper  and  outrageous  passions  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  he  would  not  negiect  this  pretext  for  wreaking 
his  vengeance  on  his  son  for  this  supposed  act  of  disobe- 
dience. When  the  monarch  first  saw  him  after  hearing  of 
his  intended  flight,  <  he  flew  upon  him  and  would  have 
strangled  him,  had  not  General  Valdo  come  to  his  assist- 
ance.' 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian 
monarch  notified  this  event  to  the  queen  : 

'  I  have  ordered  the  rascally  Frederic  to  be  arrested.  I  shall 
deal  with  him  as  his  crime  and  his  meanness  require.  I  no 
longer  acknowledge  him  for  my  son.  He  has  dishonoured  me 
and  my  house.     Such  a  wretch  does  not  deserve  to  live/ 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  monarch  for  some 
time  seriously  entertained  the  design  of  putting  his  son  to 
death.  His  conduct  indeed  was  like  that  of  a  wild  beast 
inflamed  with  rage,  rather  than  of  a  being  possessed  of 
reason  and  elevated  to  a  sphere  where  he  ought  to  be  seen 
as  a  god  amongst  men.  In  an  interview  of  the  king  with 
his  family,  after  the  arrest  of  Frederic,  the  margravine 
says, 

'  We  all  ran  up  to  him  to  kiss  his  hands  :  but  he  had  scarcely 
cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  when  anger  and  fury  overpowered  him. 
He  grew  black,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  rage,  and  he  foamed  at 
the  mouth.  "  Infamous  baggage!"  said  he  to  me,  *f  dare  you 
skew  yourself  before  me?  Go  and  keep  company  with  your 
rascally  brother:'  In  uttering  these  words,  he  seized  me  with 
one  hand,  -and  struck  me  several  times  in  the  face  with  his  fist: 
one  of  his  blows  fell  upon  my  temples  so  violently,  that  I  fell 
backwards,  and  should  have  split  ivy  head  against  a  corner  of 
the  wainscot,  had  not  Madam  de  Sonsfeld  broke  my  fall  by- 
seizing  me  by  my  head-dress.  I  remained  senseless  on  the 
ground.' 

Frederic  was  examined  and  even  threatened  with  the 
rack.  He  was  removed  to  Custrin  and  f  his  allowance 
was  fixed  at  four  groschen  or  sixpence  sterling'  a-day. 
M.  de  Katt,  the  prince's  friend,  who  was  to  have  accom- 
panied him  in  his  flight,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  the 
sentence  was  actually  executed  before  the  eyes  of  Frederic. 
Katt  had  been  brought  to  Custrin,  where  the  prince  was 
confined  on  purpose  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  behold 
this  barbarous  spectacle. 

'  General  Lepei,'  says  the  margravine,  '  and  President  Mun- 
chow  entered  the  prince's  room  in  the  morning  a  little  before 
Katt  appeared,  and  eudeavoured  to  prepare  the  prince  in  the 
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best  manner  they  could  for  this  horrible  scene.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  in  such  a  state  of  despair  and  grief  as  had  never  before 
been  witnessed.  In  the  mean  time  Schenk  was  rendering  the 
like  friendly  office  to  Katt.  On  entering  the  fortress  he  said  to 
him  :  "  continue  firm,  my  dear  Katt ;  you  are  going  to  undergo 
a  severe  trial;  you  are  at  Custrin,  and  you  will  see  the  prince 
royal."  **  Rather  say,"  answered  Katt,  "  that  I  am  going  to 
have  the  greatest  consolation  that  could  have  been  granted  to 
me."  With  these  words  he  ascended  the  scaffold.  My  unfor- 
tunate brother  was  then  forced  to  stand  at  the  window.  He 
attempted  to  throw  himself  out  of  it;  but  was  prevented.  **  / 
intreat  you, for  heaven's  sake"  said  the  prince  to  those  who 
were  around  him,  "  delay  the  execution  ; .  /  shall  inform  the 
king  that  I  am  ready  to  renounce  my  right  to  the  crown,  if  his 
majesty  will  pardon  Katt."  M.  de  Munchow  stopped  the 
prince's  mouth  with  a  handkerchief.  When  the  prince  saw 
Katt,  he  exclaimed :  "  how  wretched  I  am,  my  dear  Katt!  I 
am  the  cause  of  your  death.  Would  to  heaven  I  were  in  your 
place!" — "  Ah!"  replied  Katt,  "if  I  had  a  thousand  lives, 
I  would  sacrifice  them  all  for  your  royal  highness."  At  the  same 
time  he  dropped  on  his  knees.  One  of  his  servants  attempted 
to  blindfold  him,  but  he  would  not  suffer  it,  and  elevating  his 
thoughts  to  heaven,  he  ejaculated:  "  my  God!  I  commit  my 
soul  into  thy  hands  !"  Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these  words, 
when  his  head,  cut  off  at  one  blow,  rolled  at  his  feet.  The 
trunk,  in  its  fall,  extended  its  arms  towards  the  window  where 
my  brother  had  been;  but  he  was  there  no  longer:  he  had 
fainted  away,  and  the  gentlemen  about  him  had  laid  him  on  his 
bed,  where  he  remained  senseless  for  some  hours.  When  he 
recovered  his  senses,  the  first  object  that  struck  his  eyes  was 
the  mangled  corpse  of  poor  Katt,  which  had  been  placed  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  avoid  seeing  it.  This  ghastly 
object  threw  him  into  a  second  swoon,  which  was  succeeded  by 
a  violent  fever.  M.  de  Munchow,  in  spite  of  the  orders  of  the 
king,  let  the  curtains  down,  and  sent  for  physicians,  who  found 
the  prince  in  a  very  dangerous  state/     *     *     * 

With  the  account  of  this  bloody  tragedy  we  shall  close 
our  extracts  from  this  work.  The  prince  was  not  released 
from  confinement  till  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  memoirs,  with  the  Prince  of  Ba- 
reith.  The  margravine  has  minutely  detailed  the  circum- 
stances of  this  marriage ;  after  which  her  memoirs  lose 
much  of  their  interest,  and  become  rather  tedious  and 
dull, 
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A  it  t  .  1 V . — A  historical  Tour  through  Pembrokeshire,  By 
Richard  Fenton,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  London:  1811,  4to. 
Longman  and  Co.     £3.  13s.  6d. 

MR.  FENTON,  as  the  reader  may  observe,  has  satis- 
fied himself  with  a  more  modest  title-page  than  the  pub- 
lic are,  in  these  days  of  vain  boasting,  accustomed  to 
meet  with  ;  and  the  impression  it  made  on  us  would 
have  been  very  favourable  to  his  character,  had  not  a 
portrait  of  the  author  himself,  on  the  opposite  page,  con- 
vinced us  that  its  simplicity  did  not  arise  from  a  con- 
tempt of  ostentation.  In  the  days  of  great  wigs,  a  por- 
trait, especially  if  the  effect  was  heightened  by  a  full 
suit  of  canonicals,  had  a  very  imposing  and  awful  effect, 
at  the  head  of  a  &chool-book.  The  scholar  intimidated 
by  this  venerable  effigy,  never  thought  of  questioning 
the  infallibility  of  his  precepts  ;  and  the  pedagogue  him- 
self, laid  on  Jiis  birch  with  unrestrained  rapture,  when 
supported  by  the  authority  of  so  grave  a  personage. 
The  book  before  us,  however,  is  intended  for  readers  of 
another  description,  whose  judgment  would  be  unbiassed 
even  by  the  same  phisiognomy,  the  flowing  wig,  and 
clerical  robes,  of  a  Markham,  what  then  can  be  expected 
from  the  figure  of  a  good-natured  looking  gentleman  in 
a  white  waistcoat  and  lapelled  coat,  his  own  hair  neatly 
powdered,  and,  we  conjecture,  terminating,  '  to  us  in- 
visible,' in  that  most  anticlassical  and  undignified  ex- 
uberance, a  tail ! 

If  we  have  amused  ourselves  with  the  little  burst  of 
vanity  which  induced  Mr.  Fenton  to  exhibit  his  own 
portrait,  a  weakness  which,  except  in  authors  of  acknow- 
ledged eminence,  will  always  lessen  the  original  in  the 
judgment  of  his  readers ;  it  becomes  our  duty  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  the  modesty  of  the  title-page.  We  al- 
lude to  the  author's  omitting  the  mention  of  above  thirty 
engravings  which  ornament  and  illustrate  the  work;  and 
chiefly  from  drawings  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare. 

Fortunately. for  the  public,  the  value  of  an  historical 
tour  does  not  altogether  depend  upon  the  purity  of  its 
style;  and  we  are  prepared  to  concede  a  good  deal  to 
an  antiquary  whose  mind  is  so  stored  with  obsolete  phrases, 
that  he  cannot  without  great  perplexity  write  like  other 
people,  A  consciousness  of  this  defect,  has  probably 
impelled  Mr.  Fenton  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  flip- 
pancy and  affectation ;  and  were  we  to  admit  the  general 
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merit  and  usefulness  of  his  book,  it  would  be  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  point  this  out  as  a  far  greater  mischief, 
than  those  inelegancies  of  the  olden  days,  on  which  he 
has  so  resolutely  turned  his  back. 

The  author  is  in  some  respects  well  qualified  for  the 
task  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  is  laborious,  inquisi- 
tive, conversant  with  antiquarian  history,  and  it  appears, 
sufficiently  known  and  respected  to  procure  information 
and  assistance  from  many  of  the  distinguished  families 
in  the  district  which  he  describes.  This  last,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  a  very  precarious  advantage.  A  good-natured 
man  can  scarcely  refrain  from  abusing  it,  by  describing 
those  objects  which  constitute  the  pride  and  happiness 
of  his  friends,  rather  as  they  intend  them  to  appear, 
than  as  they  really  are.  Thus  we  generally  find  that 
the  i  men  are  all  valiant,  and  the  women  virtuous;1  that 
all  houses  with  pointed  windows,  are  '  in  the  true  go- 
thic  style  ;'  infant  plantations  of  fir-trees,  are  *  nodding 
groves,  and  embowering  shades.'  Hills  become  moun- 
tains ;  fish-ponds  become  lakes ;  marshes  become  lawns ; 
and  pastures,  parks ;  in  the  grateful  imagination  of  a 
tourist  who  has  met  with  a  hospitable  reception.  How 
far  Mr.  Fenton  is  chargeable  with  such  partiality,  our 
readers  will  probably  be  able  to  discover  from  our  quo- 
tations. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  each  con- 
taining an  excursion  through  a  certain  district,  and  dig- 
nified by  the  term  '  Iter.''  The  author  always  speaks 
of  his  progress  in  the  present  tense;  a  departure  from 
the  custom  of  modern  tourists  at  once  inelegant,  un- 
necessary, and  at  enmity  with  grammar.  The  first  sen- 
tence in  the  book  is  no  doubt  intended  to  exemplify  that 
rule  of  Horace,  which  forbids  a  poet  trifling  too  long 
on  the  threshold,  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  obscurity 
and  bad  taste  of  the  whole. 

*  Iii  commencing  my  tour  it  might  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  I  would  start  from  home,  but  leaving  my  place  of  resi- 
dence, Fishguard,  as  being  at  the  extremity  of  Cemaes,  with 
my  iter  through  which  1  meau  to  close  my  volume,  1  begin 
with  the  hundred  of  Dcwzsland,  or  a/ it  was  more  anciently 
called  Pebidiawg ;  and  with  that  division  of  it  the  comot  of 
Pencaer.'     P.  1. 

In  the  next  page  he  informs  the  reader  of  the  nature 
of  the  entertainment  which  he  has  prepared  for  him; 
and  he  is  not  sparing  of  his  provocatives  to  appe- 
tite. 
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'  Wishing  to  lead  the  traveller  through  such  parts  of  the 
country  as  most  intimately  connect  themselves  with  its  history, 
and  afford  the  most  interesting  objects,  whether  viewed  with 
the  eye  of  a  picturesque  tourist  or  a  profound  antiquary,  I 
shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  abandon  the  main  road/ 
(so  have  all  decent  tourists,  heroes  and  heroines  excepted,) 
f  and  now  in  my  outset,  for  that  purpose,  must  take  the  li- 
berty of  digressing  from  that  which  connects  Fishguard  with 
St.  David's,  to  adopt  a  route  productive  of  circumstances 
calculated  to  awake  the  finest  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the 
philosopher,  the  historian,  the  patriot,  and  the  Briton,  few  of 
which  have  even  been  noticed,  and  none  pressed  with  effect 
on  the  attention,  or  forcibly  brought  home  to  the  heart/ 
Page  3. 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  a  reviewer,  who  is  obliged  to  wade 
through  such  a  muddy  style  as  this,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing some  hidden  treasure  at  the  bottom  which  may  com- 
pensate for  the  nauseating  search :  and  who  is  expected 
to  understand  or  appear  to  understand  his  author's  mean- 
ing. This  book  has  really  been  the  greater  part  of  a 
year  under  our  eye,  and  we  have  half  a  dozen  times  laid 
it  down  in  disgust  and  turned  our  attention  to  something 
less  oppressive  to  our  powers  of  comprehension.  Our 
duty  to  the  public  at  length  overcomes  our  compassion 
for  the  writer;  and  we  will  now  endeavour  to  bring  him 
fairly  before  them. 

The  preliminary  observations  which  we  have  quoted 
above,  are  followed  by  half  a  page  of  eulogy  on  the 
bay  of  Fishguard. 

■  After  feasting  on  this  charming  view,  I  cross  a  small  one- 
arched  bridge  over  a  brook,  abounding  with  trout,  that  takes 
its  rise  about  three  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  here  diib<  barges 
itself  into  the  sea,  separating  Cemaes  from  Pebiditnvg,  and 
my  eye  involuntarily  turning  to  the  left,  insinuates  itself  through 
a  small  valley,  in  my  memory  richly  wooded,  with  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  to  the  old  mansion  of  Manarnawan,  once  the 
resideuce  of  my  great  grandfather,  John  Lewis,  Esq/  &c. 
P.  4. 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  all,  that  many  men  have  been 
the  better  for  their  great  grandfathers ;  but  it  does  not 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  authors  to  boast  of  great  grand- 
fathers, so  useful  to  their  posterity  as  tlie  aforesaid  great 
grandfather  of  our  author  has  been  to  him,  for  he  has 
Qt  the  outset,  which  all  writers  know  is  the  most  difficult 
portion  of  the  book,  furnished  him  with  materials  for 
four  xjuarto  pages.  How  can  we  help  applying  to  Mr. 
Fenton  the  old  saw,  <  it  is  well  for  this  man  that  his  great 
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grandfather  lived  before  him  V  But  atove  all,  from  these 
four  pages  we  learn  that  his  great  grandfather  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  brewed  his  own  beer;  that 
i  his  pickles  and  preserves,  syrups  and  cordial  waters/ 
(p.  5.)  were  excellent :  that  i  apples,  pears,  and  plums,' 
'  with  abundance  of  filberts,  nay,  walnuts  and  mulberries 
were  found  in  his  dessert.'  (p.  5.)  He  had  fish,  poultry, 
pigeons,  wild-fowl,  woodcocks,  and  '  sweet  mutton :'  he 
had  six  daughters  who  ;  freed  him  from  the  petty  drud- 
gery of  "  chronicling  small  beer."' 

■  He  was  no  sportsman,  but  as  it  came  in  aid  of  his  table  : 
and  he  hunted  more  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility  to  him- 
self and  his  neighbours,  in  the  preservation  of  the  fold  and  the 
henroost,  than  from  a  passion  for  the  chace.'     P.  6. 

From  this  information,  it  appears  that  either  the  his- 
torians, or  the  naturalists  of  Wales,  have  displayed  gross 
ignorance  of  their  subject ;  as  it  is  evident,  either  that 
Welsh-mew  dine  upon  foxes,  or  that  Welsh  hares  eat 
lambs  and  poultry. 

This  ancestor  was  also  a  great  encourager  of  planting  ; 
he  also  built  houses  at  Fishguard,  '  particularly  one 
large  brick  building  fitted  up  with  cellars,  racks,  and 
other  requisite  conveniencies  for  curing  white  and  red 
herrings.'     P.  7.. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  historian  of  Pembroke- 
shire to  pass  over  the  landing  of  , the  French  general 
Tate's  little  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fishguard 
in  1797;  and  after  a  short  account  of  the  parish  of  Lan- 
v/nda,  memorable  as  having  been  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Giraldus,  Mr.  Fenton  proceeds  to  give  a  mov- 
ing history  of  that  event.  Like  our  modern  self-styled 
4  loyal  men,'  he  thinks  no  name  bad  enough  for  these 
invaders.  The  inhabitants  had  removed  their  wives  and 
families  to  places  of  security,  taking  with  them  their 
most  valuable  property. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  the  blood  hounds  were  no  sooner  at 
leisure  than  th$y  hastened  to  satiate  their  hunger,  which  from 
the  vast  toil  they  had  undergone,  and  their  scanty  allowance 
of  provision  for  some  days,  was  become  voracious.  The  fields 
were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  cookery,  and  the  operations 
were  carried  on  upon  an  immense  scale.  Not  a  fowl  was  left 
alive,  and  the  geese  were  literally  boiled  in  butter.  They  then 
proceeded  to  plunder,  and  give  a  loose  to  every  bruta\  excess, 
that  pampered  and  inflamed  appetites  could  prompt  them  to  ; 
but  the  veil  of  night  was  kindly  drawn  over  their  execrable 
orgies,  disgraceful  to  nature,  and  which  humanity  shudders  to 
imagine/     P.  12. 
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If  the  reader  should  advance  to  the  19th  page  he 
may  obtain  a  solution  of  these  '  execrable  orgies/  which 
in  page  12,  Mr.  Fen  ton  is  too  much  shocked  to  name  ; 
and  well  he  may  be  !  but  his  increasing  confidence  em- 
boldens him  at  length  to  give  utterance  to  the  horrid 
fact :  they  4  evicerated  the  featherbeds  j1  yes,  gentle  rea- 
der,  the  tender  innocent  featherbeds  were  evicerated  by 
the  hands  of  these  blood-hounds,  '  for  the  sake  of  the 
tick/     P.  19. 

In  a  note  to  the  page  preceding  the  one  from  which 
we  have  made  our  last  quotation,  Mr.  Fenton  boldly 
terminates  all  the  various  conjectures  of  antiquaries, 
by  the  following  declaration  of  the  use  of  the  Crom- 
lech. 

*  As  the  recurrence  of  the  term  Cromlech  will  be  frequent 
and  unavoidable  in  the  course  of  this  work,  my  English  read- 
ers may  expect  some  explanation  of  it:  the  word  literally 
means  a  stone  that  inclines  or  bf  nds  downwards  ;  but  here, 
taken  in  its  popular  acceptation  signifies  the  stone  of  covenant, 
or  altar  of  bardism,  which  stood  in  the  circle  of  federation, 
and  was  subservient  to  the  various  ceremonies  of  that  mys- 
terious system,'  &c. 

If  the  English  reader  should  after  all  remain  in  some 
degree  of  scepticism  in  regard  to  this  mysterious  ap- 
pendage to  Druidical  superstition,  it  may  afford  him  an 
ill-natured  satisfaction  to  discover  %that  the  author  him- 
self,* is  not  quite  at  ease  under  his  own  definition ;  for 
in  page  23,  in  describing  a  particular  one,  he  remarks, 
*  on  the  tipper  surface  of  the  Cromlech  are  three  consider- 
able excavations  near  the  centre,  probably  intended  to  have 
received  the  blood  of  the  victim,  or  water  for  purification,  if 
(as  it  is  the  most  general  opinion,)  they  were  used  as  altars, 
being  similar  to  those  so  often  mentioned  by  Borlase  under  the 
Jiame  of  rock  basins.' 

In  our  progress  through  this  chapter  to  the  more 
interesting  subject,  with  which  it  concludes,  we  could 
not  but  join  Mr.  Fenton  in  the  regret  which  he  expresses 
at  the  indifference  with  which  ancient  mansions  are  often 
consigned  to  the  use  of  the  farmer ;  and  at  the  negli- 
gence of  the  modern  touristy  who  seldom  turns  out  of 
his   way   to   investigate   the  history   of   any   dilapidated 

*  In  a  note  to  p.  23,  Mr.  Fenton  informs  his  readers  that  he  is  indebted 
to  his  son  for  the  substance  of  every  thing  which  he  has  written  on  Druidical 
and  sepulchral  relics.  The  public  would  probably  have  lost  nothing  if  he 
had  inserted  his  son's  remarks  in  bis  own  language.  This  '  very  young 
antiquary,'  as  his  father  calls  him,  has  supplied  drawings  for  several  of  the 
engravings  which,  if  he  is  really  *  very  young,'  do  him  great  credit 
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edifice,  which  does  not  attract  him  by  its  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, or  form  a  particular  object  of  his  tour. 

After  endeavouring  to  prove  that  Carausius,  the  spirit- 
ed opponent  of  Maximian,  was  really  born  in  Wales  at 
the  Roman  station  Menapia  or  Menevia ;  which  he  also 
asserts,  and  with  reason,  to  be  distinct  from  the  modern, 
or  as  he  calls  it,  the  new  Menevia,  St.  David's ;  the 
author  proceeds  to  acquaint  us  with  the  origin  of  this 
distinguished  see.  But  first  let  us  inform  our  readers 
how  Carausius  became  an  object  of  his  attention. 

1  Aurelius  Victor  agreeing  in  this  particular,  by  calling 
him  "  Civis  Menapiae ;"  and  as  I  have  the  honour  to  call 
myself  almost  a  fellow  citizen,  being  myself  a  native  of  mo- 
dern Menapia,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  reader's  pardon  if  I 
detain  him  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  my  illustrious 
countryman.'     P.  44. 

This  is  a  valuable  hint  to  bookmakers,  and  will  not  be 
lost  upon  them.  On  this  principle,  any  native  of  New 
London,  who  shall  make  an  historical  tour  through  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  will  do  well  to  insert  the  history 
of  Despard  or  any  other  notorious  offender  who  has 
^expiated  his  crimes  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  by  similar  rea- 
soning he  may  claim  connexion  with  him. 

Carausius  having  returned  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  by  helping  him  through  five  or  six  pages,  we  at 
length  arrive  at  the  point  from  which  we  made  our 
digression. 

'  For  the  origin  of  the  New  Menapia,  or  St.  David's,  ob- 
scure, and  I  may  say  as  little  explored  as  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  we  must  be  reconciled  to  grope  through  the  dim  twi- 
light of  legend,  till  the  first  kindled  rush-light  of  history  lend 
us  its  feeble  ray  to  direct  our  pursuit,'  &c.     P.  49. 

We  shall  not  be  so  unkind  as  to  lead  any  one  through 
four  pages  of  the  above  mentioned  'dim  twilight;'  nor 
even  hold  up  to  him  the  rush-light  of  history,  although 
it  sheds  its  radiance  on  the  orthodoxy  of  St.  David, 
and  commemorates  his  zeal  against  the  abettors  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy. 

We  are  next  favoured  with  an  elaborate  description 
of  the  original,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  episcopal 
palace;  and  much  abuse  is  cast  on  some  of  the  bishops 
whom  the  tourist  accuses  of  nefariously  hastening  the 
ruin  of  this  splendid  edifice,  for  the  sake  of  private  emolu- 
ment. Among  those  who  have  done  themselves  honour 
by  an  attention  to  the  restoration  of  this  fabric,  and  the 
buildings  connected  with  it,    he    particularly    instances 
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Archdeacons  Holcombe,  and  Davies.  He  confesses  that 
he  has  partaken  of  the  hospitality  of  both  these  gentle- 
men. He  undertakes  what  may  be  called  an  apology 
for  the  character  of  Mr.  Holcombe,  by  informing  the 
public  that  he  was  accused  of  prodigality,  ambition,  and 
intemperance.  The  deceased  Archdeacon  is  however 
little  better  for  his  assistance;  for  on  whatever  foun- 
dation these  charges  may  have  rested,  it  continues  un- 
shaken :  he  has  merely  given  them  notoriety.  The  apo- 
thegm '  save  me  from  my  friends,'  &c.  was  never  more 
applicable  than  it  is  to  Mr.  Fenton,  the  dead  are  f  damn- 
ed with  faint  praise,'  and  the  living,  if  they  have  any 
pride  or  delicacy  must  be  disgusted  or  ashamed  at  his 
vulgar  and  bare- faced  flattery. 

Praise  arising  from  selfish  motives  is  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  society,  as  well  as  disgraceful  to  the  character  of 
him  who  bestows  it ;  and  it  is  a  vice  into  which  modern  tour- 
ists are  too  apt  to  fall,  especially  when  they  contemplate 
a  second  journey.  A  few  quotations  from  the  book 
under  our  notice  will. perhaps  act  as  a  preventive  to 
younger  writers:  no  argument  on  the  subject  can  set 
the  meanness,  the  absurdity,  and  the  impudence,  of  this 
practice,  in  so  strong  a  light. 

The  vindication  of  Archdeacon  Holcombe  does  not 
perhaps  come  -under  the  description  of  interested  enco- 
mium, but  it  is  so  whimsical,  and  so  entirely  fails  of  the 
end  at  which  it  seems  to  aim,  that  we  cannot  pass  it 
over. 

'  He  was  a  man  of  boundless  expense  and  spirit ;  his  hos- 
pitality was  of  a  caliber  to  have  done  honour  to  the  mitre.' 
'The space  without  the  palace  walls  extending  to  the  river, 
till  then  choaked  with  briars,  disfigured  with  fragments  of 
fallen  grandeur,  and  become  the  haunt  of  the  serpent  and  the 
toad,  he  opened,  cleansed,  and  laid  out  in  gardens,  clothing  the 
high  outer  wall  of  the  palace  with  fruit-trees  of  every  kind, 
where  they  had  ample  room  to  luxuriate,  and  the.  beneiit  of 
the  choicest  exposure,  and  adding  likewise  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  glass  for  the  production  of  pines,  grapes,  and  other 
forced  fruit.'     P.  103. 

'  He  also  made  anew  the  ancient  vivarium  or  fishpond,  once 
an  appendage  to  the  luxury  of  the  episcopal  table,  and  when 
he  lacked  sea-fish,  which  was  but  seldom,  his  stews  supplied 
him  with  trout,  of  flavour,  size,  and  quality  little  inferior  to 
salmon/ 

•  His  attachment  to  St.  David's  began  at  an  early  period  of 
life,  and  in  every  stage  of  it  was  marked  with  fervour  and  con- 
stancy.   A  wish  every  way  to  serve  and  aggrandize  it  was  his 
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ruling  principle,  to  which  health,  time,  and  fortune  were  sacri- 
ficed. All  his  establishment  was  on  an  enlarged  scale;  and 
every  thing  that  appertained  to  it,  even  his  double  bottles,  were 
expressive  of  the  same  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  favourite 
St.  David's,  by  being  all  inscribed  with  the  Welsh  motto  of 
Llwyddiant  y  Tyddewi  (prosperity  to  St.  David's)/     P.  104. 

After  recording  the  Archdeacon's  hospitality,  not  only 
to  his  clergy,  but  to  the  c  antiquary  and  the  tourist,'  this 
mirror  of  apologists  thus  proceeds. 

'  Yet  there  are  some,  who,  not  content  with  losing  sight  of 
that  excellent  maxim  of  '  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum,'  have  ma- 
levolently taken  pains,  after  his  death,  to  hunt  out  his  failings, 
and  failings  he  certainly  had  in  common  with  (he  rest  of  his 
frail  and  imperfect  species,  and  scarce  allow  him  a  single  virtue 
without  such  a  drawback  as  almost  converts  it  into  a  vice ; 
branding  his  liberality  with  extravagance,  and  his  conviviality 
with  intemperance ;  calling  his  hospitality  a  trap,'  &c. — P.  105. 

These  malevolent  maxim-breakers  do  not  say  much 
more  than  Mr.  Fenton  himself  insinuates,  by  the  charge 
of  *  boundless  expense,'  and  the  anecdote  of  the  '  double 
bottles  ;'  which  might  with  very  little  change  of  meaning, 
have  been  clothed  in  the  plain  English  terms  of  extrava- 
gance and  intemperance ;  and  the  expression  c  I  sincerely 
believe  that  his  hospitality  was  perfectly  disinterested  and 
undesigning,'  &c.  (p.  105),  amounts,  almost  to  an  admis- 
sion that  it  had  an  opposite  appearance.  It  is  far  from 
our  intention  to  cast  a  stain  on  the  character  which  Mr. 
Fenton  affects  to  vindicate,  and  if  he  had  not  written  in 
its  defence,  perhaps,  ere  this,  -malignity  would  have  been 
weary  of  its  fruitless  attacks,  and  the  spirit  of  misrepre- 
sentation worn  out  by  neglect. 

We  must  riot  forget  the  amusement  which  we  promised 
our  readers,  by  quoting  some  of  Mr.  Fenton's  encomiums 
on  his  hospitable  countrymen.  As  a  man's  character  is 
supposed  to  be  developed  more  by  trifling  actions,  than  by 
his  conduct  on  great  occasions,  so  our  author's  ingenuous- 
ness is  better  known,  by  his  inadvertencies  than  by  liis 
more  studied  descriptions. 

In  making  these  extracts,  we  would  willingly  avoid  giv- 
ing the  names  of  those  whom  Mr.  Fenton  exposes  by  his 
absurd  compliments,  and  thus  save  their  modesty  the  mor- 
tification of  a  second  attack ;  but  the  awkwardness  and 
obscurity  which  would  arise  from  this  omission,  forbid  our 
consulting  their  ease  and  comfort,  and  our  own  inclina- 
tions.    He  speaks  thus  of  Archdeacon  Davies. 

*  A  gentleman  who  with  a  handsome  private  fortune,  a  taste 
for  literature  and  polished  manners,'  &c, :  'at  the  same  time 
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gratefully  acknowledging  the  hospitable  and  elegant  reception  I 
met  with  at  his  house,  when  last  summer  in  company  with  my 
valuable  friend  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
his  guest,'  &c— P.  108. 

One  would  imagine  that  Mr.  Fenton  sometimes  sus- 
pected that  he  was  not  a  man  of  great  importance,  for  he 
is  continually  laying  hold  of  the  consequence  of  his  ac- 
quaintance to  impress  us  with  an  idea  of  his  own.  Sir  Ri- 
chard Hoare  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  these  attentions, 
and  it  would  almost  occupy  a  page  were  we  to  collect,  and 
string  together  the  laudatory  epithets  which,  throughout 
the  book,  he  bestows  on  this  gentleman.  We  leave  the 
reader  to  conclude  the  sentence  from  which  we  made  our 
last  quotation,  and  proceed  to  a  more  sentimental  ex- 
tract. 

*  I  reach  the  place  of  my  destination,  Orlaudon,  or,  as  it  was 
formerly  called,  Humprev,  the  seat  of  my  old  friend,  J.  P.  Laug- 
harne,  Esq.  whose  hospitality  I  was  engaged  to  share  for  a  few 
days,  and  from  whose  inexhaustible  source  of  ancient  lore  I  was 
permitted  to  draw  largely.  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  1  can- 
not in  silence  pass  over  the  pleasure  I  felt  at  the  opportunity  of 
reviving  an  acquaintance  begun  in  early  life,  and,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years  continuing  undiminished.  We  had  been  school- 
fellows, and  had  lived  two  years  in  the  same  house,  and  were 
delighted  to  travel  back  that  portion  of  our  journey  through 
life,  when,  with  innocent  playfulness,  we  plucked  the  snow- 
drop, the  violet,  and  the  primrose,  that  enamelled  our  verdant 
path,  remembered  with  more  lively  affection  than  the  more 
flaunting  and  highly  cultivated  flowers  that  may  have  occasion- 
ally solicited  our  attention  in  a  more  advanced  season  of  it/ — 
P.  161. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Fenton  possesses  a 
genius  for  compliment,  and  displays  a  charming  variety 
in  the  terms  in  which  he  conveys  it.  What  can  be  pret- 
tier than  the  following. 

It  is  impossible  to  leave  Amroth  without  regret,  or  to  forget 
it  soon  ;  the  impression  it  has  left  on  my  memory  will  not  be 
easily  effaced,  but  must  continue  whilst  I  retain  a  relish  for  the 
charms  of  elegant  hospitality/ — P.  474. 

We  will  not  enlarge  our  extracts  on  this  subject  by  co- 
pying many  more  obliging  things  which  we  had  marked 
for  that  purpose,  and  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
work;  but  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  author's  mis- 
takes, or  inadvertencies  as  an  antiquary. 

We  have  declared  on  former  occasions  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  term  by  which  the  pointed  style  of  architec- 
ture is  designated  as  of  much  importance :  Mr.  Fenton 
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calls  it  c  the  pointed  or  English  order ;'  but  as  he  seems 
to  object  to  the  old  term  Gothic,  and  reasonably  enough, 
if  he  believes  that  the  Goths  did  not  invent  it,  he  ought 
not  in  consistency  to  have  applied  the  term  Saxon  to  '  that 
peculiar  kind  when  beginning  to  lose  itself  in  the  early 
pointed  or  English  order.' — P.  73.  The  term  Saxon,  it 
is  true,  has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  circular- 
arched  buildings,  whose  date  was  uncertain,  and  supposed 
prior  to  the  Norman  invasion :  but  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  distinguishing  a  manner  which  existed  subsequent  to 
that  period,  and  which  cannot  be  ^referred  to  any  other 
era,  by  any  appellation  except  that  which  denotes  both  its 
date  and  character,  Norman. 

The  most  prominent  inaccuracy  which  we  have  noticed, 
occurs  in  the  account  of  Picton  Castle.  An  engraving  of 
this  building  faces  the  description.  It  represents  a  lofty 
wall,  surmounted  by  a  balustrade  as  modern  as  that  on 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  leading  to  a  projecting  door-way  sup- 
ported by  two  Doric  or  Tuscan  columns,  and  two  pilas- 
ters, and  finished  by  a  square  balcony  surrounded  by  a  ba- 
lustrade similar  to  that  which  we  have  described.  Over 
this  is  a  sash  window,  divided  into  three  lights,  the  middle 
one  having  a  semi-circular  head,  by  columns  like  those 
below ;  over  this  is  a  pointed  sash  window ;  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  is  a  circular  tower,  containing  two  modern 
oblong  sash  windows.  This  we  suppose  to  be  the  east 
end  of  the  castle.  The  north  side  is  composed  of  two 
large  round  towers,  containing  several  modern  sash  win- 
dows ;  and  above  them  a  square  tower  with  pointed  win- 
dows ;  the  whole  is  finished  by  a  battlement.  Of  this 
building,  Mr.  Fenton,  who  frequently  calls  himself  an  an- 
tiquary, gives  the  following  description. 

'  Walk  up  through  beautiful  woods  to  Picton  Castle,  which, 
approached  from  this  side,  as  a  component  part  of  a  landscape, 
appears  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  but  with  an  eye  to  the  build- 
ing itself,  in  its  purest  castellated  state,  and  as  connected  with 
its  ancient  consequence,  I  would  recommend  an  approach  from 
the  east,  on  which  side  only  we  can  trace  the  inseparable  crite- 
rion of  a  castle,  the  moat,  where  nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
drawbridge  and  the  portcullis  to  carry  us  back  to  the  time  of 
William  Rufus  ;  and  this  is  the  view  selected  to  accompany  these. 
pages.' — P.  277. 

The  fact  is,  Lord  Milford  and  his  ancestors  have  sacri-# 
ficed  much  of  the  ancient  character  of  the  castle^  to  the 
comforts  of  a  modern  mansion  ;  and  cannot  be  supposed 
so  absurd,  as  to  be  pleased  with  that  praise  which  implies 
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an  union  of  qualities,  the  one  of  which  must  necessarily 
destroy  the  other. 

'  Compliment/  observes  Mr.  Fenton,  speaking  of  the  same 
edifice,  *  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  become  a  satire  or  an  in- 
sult, and  there  is  so  much  about  Picton  Castle  to  be  admired, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  of  sacrificing  truth,  either  by  giving  it 
credit  for  beauties  it  has  not,  or  concealing  defects  it  has.'— 
P.  280. 

This  observation  conies  oddly  enough  from  such  an 
author,  and  on  such  a  subject ;  but  it  is  most  remarkable, 
as  containing  his  historical  canon  ;  which  is,  that  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  sacrifice  truth  to  compliment.  Dr.. 
Johnson  has  acknowledged  as  much,  if  speaking  to  a  lady 
or  an  author.  But  we  fear  this  license  will  not  be  granted 
to  an  historian  who  professes  to  inform  the  public,  by  de* 
scribing  things  as  they  really  are. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  account  of  the  light- 
house on  the  rocks,  called  the  Smalls,  is  rendered  very 
interesting;  by  the  circumstance,  that  whilst  we  are  en- 
gaged in  writing  our  remarks,  information  has  been  re- 
ceived that  the  inhabitants  of  the  light-house  are  in  ex- 
treme danger,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  supporting- 
pillars  having  been  carried  away  during  the  equinoctial 
storms. 

•  Its  distance/  (the  lighthouse)  '  from  the  main  land  not  less 
than  seven  leagues  ;  its  situation  amidst  sunk  rocks,  in  an  ocean 
agitated  by  a  conflict  of  the  wildest  tides,  whose  enraged  face 
betrays  the  dangerous  secrets  of  its  bosom  ;  its  history  pregnant 
with  singular  incidents,  and  above  all  its  having  proved  the 
greatest  blessing,  by  contributing  to  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  thousands/ — P.  127. 

'  The  Smalls  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  placed  at  various  dis- 
tances from  each  other,  in  number  at  least  twenty,  some  ap- 
pearing at  high-tide,  some  at  half-tide,  and  some  at  low  water  ;_ 
besides  sunk  rocks,  only  to  be  known  by  the  sea  perching  or* 
them,  extending  in  length  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east, 
more  than  two  miles,  and  in  breadth  more  than  one,  making  it 
extremely  dangerous  for  shipping ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  Hat* 
and  Barrels,  called  from  their  having  that  appearance  at  certain 
times  of  the  tide,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the 
Smalls,  though  there  is  a  good  navigation  between.' 

*  The  light-house  is  erected  on  a  rock,  in  fine  weather  about 
five  feet  above  high  water ;  but  in  storms  the  sea  runs  over  the 
rock  between  the  pillars  that  support  the  lantern,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  deep  or  more.  It  rests  upon  eight  pillars,  and 
one  in  the  centre  strengthened  by  oblique  stays,  and  was  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1775,  but  from  a  mistaken  idea  three  of  the 
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pillars  were  of  cast  iron  ;  but  it  was  found  early  in  the  winter 
that  they  would  not  well  act  in  conjunction  with  their  wooden 
associates ;  yet  it  being  too  late  in  the  season  to  attempt  any 
alteration,  it  was  thought  proper  to  let  it  remain  without  a  light 
for  that  winter;  when,  in  the  following  spring,  the  iron  pillars, 
though  fouud  in  their  places,  but  loose  in  their  joints  and 
sockets,  were  taken  away,  and  wooden  ones  substituted  that 
summer.  However,  after  this  alteration,  the  ensuing  winter 
proved  uncommonly  tempestuous,  the  fabric  had  to  encounter 
all  the  violence  that  winds  and  waves  could  offer  to  unsettled 
work  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  solitary  suspended  dwelling 
experienced  a  variety  of  distresses,  as  well  from  the  rage  of  the 
elements  without,  as  from  a  total  lack  of  fire,  and  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  other  necessaries  within/ — P.  129* 

Mr.  Whitesides,  the  architect  and  executor  of  the  work, 
(who,  with  three  others,  had  included  himself  in  his  own 
fabric),  by  means  of  enclosing  a  letter  in  a  cask,  made 
his  perilous  situation  known  on  shore,  and  received  im- 
mediate assistance.* 

These  extracts  will  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  Mr. 
Fenton's  best  style,  which  when  balanced  with  his  worst, 
will  n©t  raise  his  character  as  a  writer  to  an  enviable  sta- 
tion. He  sometimes  displays  wit;  for  instance,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  controversy,  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Canon  was 
defeated,  his  adversary  is  said  '  to  have  spiked  the  Canon.1 
(P.  469).  The  man  who  writes  of  *  evicerated  feather- 
beds,'  is  not  always  in  the  clouds  ;  but  descends  to  the 
familiar  style,  and  compares  sea-fowl  upon  a  rock,  to  '  pins 
in  a  pin-cushion,'  p.  412.  Speaking-  of  the  west  gate  of 
Tenby,  he  tells  us  in  the  same  strain  that  '  it  stood  where 
the  passage  leads  Jup  to  the  end  of  the  White  Lion'.  In 
short  there  is  language  for  every  description  of  readers, 
as  profuse  in  variety  as  the  dishes  at  a  lord-mayor's  feast, 
and  often  as  far  removed  from  every  thing  that  is  simple 
and  intelligible.  His  English  assumes  as  many  forms  as 
a  calf's-head,  and  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  its  plain 
original. 

Numerous  engravings  adorn  this  work,  principally  by 
Stour  and  Greig,  from  drawings  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Mr. 
Fenton,  jun.  and  Mr.  Carter.t     Of  these,  Pembroke  Cas- 

*  The  same  method  of  giving  information  of  their  imminent  danger  has 
been  adopted  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  light-houser  hut  unfortu- 
nately, from  the  state  of  the  weather,  immediate  relief  was  impracticable. 

f  We  ought  to  remark  that  the  urns,  and  the  outlines  of  recumbent 
sepulchral  figureSj  are  engraven  by  Basire,  and  we  should  blush  to  omit 
observing,  that  a  lady  has  contributed  her  aid  to  the  illustration  of  this 
book. 

Chit.  Rev.  VoL  %  December,  1812.  R  b 
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tie,  by  Mr.  Greig,  from  a  drawing  of  Sir  R.  Hbare,  is 
decidedly  the  best,  and  the  view  of  Fishguard  the  worst  in 
the  book;  the  rest  have  various  merit ;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cilgenan  Castle,  St.  David's  Cathedral,  the 
Cromlech  at  Pentre  Evan,  and  one  or  two  more,  are  riot 
above  par.  Most  of  the  subjects  of  these  plafes  are  inte- 
resting ;  but  we  regret  the  omission  of  the  door -way  at 
the  west  end  of  Tenby   church,  which  is  described   as 

*  most  uncommon ;'  (p.  447)  and  of  the  basso  relievos 
sculptured  on  the  tomb  of  the  Whites  in  the  same  church 

*  by  a  hand,'  (as  Mr.  (barter  observes)  6  that  would  do  cre- 
dit to  any  school,  ancient  or  modern,  Pagan  or  Christian.5 
(P.  451.) 

We  have  not  attempted  to  conduct  our  readers  in  Mr. 
Fenton's  course  through  his  tour.     We  could  not  have 
done  so  without  writing  a  critique  almost  as  voluminous 
as  his  work  ;  for  very  few  pages  would  have  escaped  cri- 
ticism.     It  will   not,  however,  be   difficult  to   form  an 
opinion  from  what  we  have  already  quoted,  of  its  real 
value.*     In  regard  to  existing  persons  and  things,  he  is 
trifling,  partial,  and  unsatisfactory.     He  seems  to  have  set 
out  with  a  determination  to  elevate,  as  much  as  possible, 
his  country,  his  acquaintance,  and  all  that  were  civil  to 
him.     The  schoolmaster  who  taught  him  the  '  rudiments' 
of  learning,  '  had  his  talents  been  known,  or  he  had  am- 
bition to  display  them,  mjght  have  been  celebrated  in  the 
page  of  history  with  a  Busby  or  a  Markham.'  (P.  91).    He 
insinuates  also  that  the  light-house  on  the  Smalls  is  as 
great  a  work  as  the  Eddystone,  or  any  other  in  the  world. 
These  are  effusions  of  a  weak  mind,  and  might  have  been 
pardoned  and  laughed  at  if  said  at  the  tea-table  :  but  Mr. 
Fenton  appears  ignorant  that  what  may   be  very  pretty 
tattle,  and  pardonable  table-talk,  is  not  necessarily  worth 
the  attention  of  the  public;  especially,  if  want  of  correct- 
ness adds  mischief  to  the  nonsense. 

As  the  historian  of  events  long  past,  and  as  a  chroni- 
cler of  descents,  Mr.  Fenton  is  more  worthy  of  regard ; 
as  he  seems  a  diligent  compiler  ;t  and  a  *  dear  searcher' 
into  genealogies.  His  work  will  be  useful  and  interesting 
to  those  of  his  own  county,  whose  nationality  and  fatnily 
pride  will  support  thehi  through  the  pages  Of  the  worst 

*  We  observe  no  mention  of  the  present  patriarchal  Bishop  of  St.  Da- 
vid's. Is  Mr.  Fenton  mortified  that  a  bishop,  who  is  not  a  Welshman,  should 
be  virtuous  and  disinterested  ? 

f  Alp.  253  is  a  quotation  of  14 pages  from  the  Cambrian  Chrcnicie. 
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written  book  which  we  remember  ever  to  have  perused. 
He  however  does  not  shine  in  the  character  of  an  archi- 
tectural antiquary,  though  he  appears  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  terms  and  coarse  outlines  of  his  science. 
In  short,  we  consider  this  Historical  Tour  as  adding  nothing 
valuable  to  our  stock  of  county  history,  and  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  public. 


Art.  V. — An  Essay  on  Money  and  Paper  Currency. 
By  R.  Torrens,  lisq.  Major  Commandant  of  the  Royal 
Marine  Battalion  at  Anholt.  London:  Johnson,  1812, 
8vo.  8s. 

THE  first  part  of  Major  Torrens's  work  embraces  the 
following  subjects : 

*  Chap.  I.  On  the  origin  of  money. — II.  On  the  nature  and 
utility  of  money. — III.  On  the  effects  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  money. — IV.  On  diminishing  the  quantity  of  money. — ■ 
V.  On  the  establishment  of  paper  curreucy.— VI.  On  the  uti- 
lity of  paper  currency.  VII.  Disadvantages  of  paper  currency. 
Depreciation  of  excess.  Remedies. — VIII.  Apparent  deprecia- 
tion/ 

We  have  no  intention  to  discuss  the  general  reasoning 
in  this  division  of  the  work,  because,  for  the  most  part,  it 
contains  nothing  which  merits  particular  attention.  In 
the  second  part  the  author  applies  the  general  reasoning 
in  the  first  to  the  present  state  of  the  currency ;  and  he 
l>esides  makes  some  observations  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  pam- 
phlet, Lord  King's  Notice  to  his  Tenantry,  and  Lord 
Stanhope's  Bill. 

Major  Torrens  seems  to  think  that  the  depreciation  of 
the  paper  currency  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  and  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  more  than  to 
the  excess  of  the  issue.  What  Major  Torrens  says  on 
this  subject  is  not  very  satisfactory.  If  the  present  de- 
preciation of  Bank  notes  be  not  real,  we  know  not  what 
is.  And  if  it  be  real,  it  must  be  owing  to  the  excess  of  the 
issue,  for  what  else  can  produce  it  ?  As  long  as  Bank 
notes  are  at  par  with  the  specie  or  bullion  which  they  af- 
fect to  represent,  there  is  no  depreciation,  and  so  far  the 
issue  of  paper  currency  is  neither  above  nor  below  the 
demand.  But  when  the  paper  currency,  instead  of  being 
at  par  with  the  specie  or  bullion  which  it  represents,  is  so 
much  below  it  that  £21.  in  Bank  notes  cannot  be  ex- 
changed for  more  than  fifteen  guineas  in  gold,  the  degree 
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of  the  depreciation  very  accurately  measures  the  degree 
of  excess  in  the  issue.  If  the  depreciation  be  as  one  in 
four,  the  excess  ofl  the  issue  must  be  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Perhaps  Major  Torrens  will  say  that  the  paper 
currency  is  not  the  representative  of  coin  or  bullion — but 
is  the  mere  creature  of  metaphysical  abstraction,  or  one 
of  the  phantoms  which  dance  round  the  car  of  public  cre- 
dit, in  order  to  give  accelerated  velocity  to  its  wheels,  and 
ultimately  to  hurl  it  headlong  into  the  abyss  of  destruc- 
tion. 

If  Bank  notes  are  not  the  representative  of  bullion, 
and  if  the  quantity  of  bullion  they  will  purchase  be  not 
the  only  standard  of  their  value,  then  let  the  superscrip- 
tion they  bear  be  instantly  changed,  that  the  owner  may 
no  longer  be  mocked  by  a  promise  which  is  never  designed 
to  be  kept.  Let  these  notes,  instead  of  their  usual  promis- 
sory affirmation  to  pay  Mr.  Henry  Hase  or  bearer  so  many 
pounds  or  guineas,  contain  a  promissory  negation,  and  run 
in  the  following  manner:  '  I  promise  not  to  pay  Mr. 
Henry  Hase,  or  bearer,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds.'  There 
would  be  something  downright  and  honest  in  this;  and  it 
would  save  the  necessity  of  a  pile  of  pamphlets  full  of 
commercial  metaphysics  to  prove  the  solvency  of  the 
Bank;  and  the  consequent  value  of  their  notes. 

Major  Torrens  asserts,  p.  238,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  value  of  bullion  in  the  home  market,  our 
paper  is  apparently  depreciated.  Major  Torrens  here 
puts  the  effect  for  the  cause,  or  places  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  He  makes  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion  precede 
the  depreciation  of  Bank  notes,  wnen  it  was  the  deprecia- 
tion of  Bank  notes  arising  from  their  over-issue,  which 
caused  the  augmentation  in  the  price  of  bullion.  But  is 
it  not  a  little  strange  that  Major  Torrens  should  call  that 
an  apparent  depreciation,  which  is  matter  of  numerical 
proof?  A  man  who  has  Bank  paper  to  the  nominal  amount 
of  twenty-one  pounds,  or  twenty  guineas,  cannot  exchange 
them  in  the  money  market  for  more  than  fifteen  guineas. 
But  Major  Torrens  will  tell  him  that  this  is  only  an  appa- 
rtnt,  and  not  a  real  depreciation.  Suppose  the  major  had 
a  quantity  of  notes  issued  by  a  company  of  bakers,  each  of 
which  promised  to  pay  Major  T.  or  bearer,  four  quartern 
loaves ;  and  that,  when  the  major  or  his  servant  took  one 
of  these  notes  for  payment,  he  received  only  three  quar- 
tern loaves  instead  of  four.  Would  the  major  or  his  man 
be  willing  in  this  case  to  assent  to  the  validity  of  the  so- 
phistry which  the  hired  advocates  of  the  bakers'  company 
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might  employ  to  prove  that  there  was  no  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  their  notes,  and  that  the  difference  between 
three  quartern  loaves  and  four  was  only  an  apparent  dif- 
ference? But  let  us  bring  the  case  a  little  nearer  to  that  of 
the  Bank  notes  and  the  Bank.  Suppose  that  the  bakers' 
company,  issuing  promissory  notes -to  pay  the  bearer  so 
many  quartern  loaves,  should,  when  those  notes  were  pre- 
sented for  payment,  instead  of  so  much  good  wheaten 
bread,  give  the  person  in  exchange  only  so  many  other 
notes  of  the  same  rag-manufacture,  and  pretend  that  they 
would  answer  all  the  purpose  of  bread,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  product  of  wheaten  flour 
was  only  apparent  and  not  real.  Would  Major  Torrens 
be  satisfied  with  this  excuse  ?  or  would  his  hunger  be  ap- 
peased by  the  metaphysical  abstractions  with  which  the 
bakers*  company  and  their  advocates  regaled  him  instead 
of  bread  ?  But  does  not  this  case  bear  no  very  remote  re- 
semblance to  the  mockery  which,  since  the  stoppage  of 
the  Bank,  has  been  practised  on  the  holders  of  their  notes? 
A  Bank  note  is  a  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gold ;  but,  when  such  a  note  is  taken  to  the  Bank, 
the  bearer  is  told  that  there  is  no  gold  to  be  had,  but  that 
their  paper  is  nevertheless  the  same  as  gold.  Every  man 
however,  who  takes  Bank  notes  into  the  bullion  market, 
soon  finds  the  difference. 

Major  Torrens  contends  that  *  there  can  be  no  excess 
of  paper  currency  as  long  as  its  issues  are  confined  to  the 
discounting  of  legitimate  mercantile  bills,  payable  at  a 
limited  date.'  But  allowing  this  principle,  the  important 
question,  as  it  respects  the  present  state  of  the  currency, 
is,  whether  they  be  thus  confined  ?  or  whether  the  Bank, 
in  its  discounts,  do  not  often  lend  its  notes  on  mere  ac- 
commodation bills,  and  not  to  promote  the  purposes  of  legi- 
timate trade,  but  to  enable  some  favoured  individuals  to 
engage  in  certain  gambling  speculations?  As  no  whole- 
some check  has  been  put  on  the  issue  of  Bank- paper, 
since  the  stoppage  of  payments  in  specie  in  1797,  we  fear 
that  the  temptation  to  increase  their  profits  will  often  in- 
duce them  to  lend  their  notes  on  less  valid  securities  than 
they  would,  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  those  notes  in 
cash.  At  present,  the  Bank  are  under  no  controul  what- 
ever but  that  of  their  own  discretion  in  their  issues  of 
paper 'Currency,  either  t©  individuals  or  to  government. 

In  p.  239  Major  Torrens  broadly  asserts  that 
'  there  are  in  this  country,  certain  individuals,  and  these  too  of 
n  -o  inconsiderable  influence  and  reputation  for  talent,'  aniongst 
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whom  we  suppose  that  he  includes  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bullion  committee,  •  Who  are  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  political  science,  as  to  regard  the  de- 
struction of  the  paper  system,  and  the  subversion  of  public  cre- 
dit, as  the  means  of  renovating  the  constitution,  and  of  relieving 
the  people  from  the  oppression  of  accumulated  taxation.' 
Now  we  believe  this  to  be  an  unjust  and  foul  calumny  on 
those  persons  who  have  supported  the  report  of  the  bul- 
lion committee  ;  amongst  whom  there  is  not  one,  who  has 
manifested  any  intention  either  of  destroying  the  paper- 
system,  or  of  subverting  public  credit.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have  written  on  the 
subject  of  the  paper-currency,  is  to  confine  the  issue  within 
reasonable  bounds  ;  and,  by  subjecting  it  to  certain  whole* 
some  restrictions,  not  to  subvert,  but  to  uphold  public  cre- 
dit. If  the  paper  system  be  destroyed,  and  public  credit 
subverted,  the  effect  will  be  produced,  not  by  the  efforts  of 
those,  who  are  labouring  gradually  to  restore  the  Bank  to 
the  same  footing  of  solvency,  on  which  it  was  before  the 
fatal  act  of  1797 ;  but  by  those  whose  measures  are  likely 
entirely  to  banish  the  precious  metals  from  the  circulating 
medium,  and  to  reduce  Bank  notes  to  the  state  of  the 
French  assignats.  How  any  measure  which  might  compel 
the  Bank,  like  fair  traders,  to  pay  their  debts,  and  act  like 
honest  men,  should  ruin  the  country,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  divine.  Perhaps,  however,  when  Major  Torrens 
writes  another  book,  he  will  explain  this. 

We  are  as  convinced  as  Major  Torrens  that  c  a  zvell- 
regulated  paper  currency'  is  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
community;  but  the  present  paper  currency  cannot  be 
said  to  be  4  zc ell-regulated /  for  it  is  subject  to  no  regula- 
tion whatever,  which  can  at  all  conduce  to  the  public  in- 
terest, or  by  which  an  excess  in  the  issue  of  Bank  notes 
can  be  prevented,  with  all  the  consequent  evils  of  depre- 
ciation or  of  bankruptcy. 

Major  Torrens  argues  stoutly  against  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments.  He  might,  however,  have  saved  him- 
self the  trouble  of  depicting  the  evils  of  that  resumption  ; 
for  it  is  never  likely  to  be  tried.  The  m^jor  predicts, 
p.  £46,  257,  that  ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of  that 
measure ;  but  perhaps  it  will  be  found  that  the  opposite 
system  of  excess  and  depreciation  will  accelerate  the  ca- 
tastrophe, which  every  good  man  must  anticipate  with 
dismay. 

In  his  remarks  on  Lord  KingVnotice  to  his  tenantry, 
Major  Torrens  acquits  his  lordship  of  any  evil  intention ; 
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but  he  pays  him  this  compliment  only  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  lie  is  miserably  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  po- 
litical economy,  in  which  the  major  is  such  a  shining 
light. 

In  the  chapter  on  Lord  Stanhope's  bill  we  must  do  the 
major  the  justice  to  state  that  he  is  not  an  advocate  for 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  enacts  that  the  trade  in  guineas 
shall  be  discontinued.  We  will  quote  a  part  of  what  the 
major  says  on  this  subject,  and  wish  that  we  could  have 
approved  of  other  parts  of  his  work  as  much  as  we  do  of 
this. 

*  Legislative  interference  must  ever  be  completely  impotent, 
to  prevent  metals  in  the  form  of  coin,  from  bearing  an  equal 
value  with  metal  in  the  state  of  bullion ;  but  such  interference 
will  be  found  ail-powerful,  in  causing  the  coin  to  disappear,  and 
in  completely  banishing  the  precious  metals  from  circulation. 
To  traffic  in  coin  is  as  fair,  and  as  useful,  and  as  honourable, 
as  any  other  traffic.  When  the  price  of  bullion  rises,  or  the 
value  of  the  currency  is  reduced,  it  is  this  traffic  alone,  which 
can  retain  the  metals  in  circulation.  If  a  piece  of  gold,  with 
a  public  stamp  affixed  to  it,  be  less  valuable  than  an  unstamped 
piece  of  gold,  of  equal  weight  and  fineness,  then  the  stamp  will 
be  immediately  effaced.  As  water  finds  its  level,  as  air  rushes 
to  occupy  vacuity,  so  will  metal,  which  is  coined,  rise  to  the 
value  of  metal  which  is  uncoined.' 

Major  Torrens  is  not  an  advocate  for  making  Bank 
paper  a  legal  tender.  But,  after  we  have  proceeded  so 
far  in  our  descent  into  the  fatal  gulph,  can  we  stop  half- 
way ?  Or  is  it  possible  to  retrace  our  steps  ? 

In  the  latter  part  of  Major  Torrens's  work  we  find  some 
observations  on  the  present  state  of  our  trade  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conducted.  The  ma- 
jor thinks  this  commerce  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit,  and 
attended  with  much  more  advantage  to  our  enemy  than 
to  ourselves.  The  following  extract  merits  serious  at- 
tention. 

'  Possessed  of  all  the  naval  resources  of  continental  Europe, 
Napoleon  wants  nothing  but  seamen  to  enable  him  to  put  forth 
a  marine,  more  formidable  than  any  thing  the  world  hitherto  has 
seen.  In  this  state  of  things,  England,  with  a  strange  infatua- 
tion, carries  on  her,  commerce  in  foreign  vessels,  navigated  by 
the  subjects  of  France  or  of  her  vassal  kings;  thus  instructing 
her  rivals  in  nautical  affairs,  and  placing,  in  the  hands  of  her 
inveterate  foe,  an  instrument  to  be  wielded  for  her  own  destruc- 
tion- It  requires  no  very  prophetic  spirit  to  enable  us  to  fore- 
see that,  if  tiie  license  trade  be  much  longer  continued,  if  Eng- 
land persevere  in  recruiting  the  navies  of  Napoleon,  she  will 
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soon  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  doubtful  struggle  for  the  em- 
pire of  the  seas.' 

Major  Torrens  recommends  that  we  should  <  turn  the 
policy  of  our  adversary  against  himself;  that  we  should 
'  close  the  ports  of  England  against  every  production  of 
the  continent  ;■'  that  we  should  fc  wield,  with  a  high  hand, 
the  trident  of  the  seas,  and  interdict  all  maritime  inter- 
course, between  one  part  of  the  continent  and  another.' 
The  author  says,  that  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  such  a 
line  of  conduct,  we  '  should  soon  compel  our  enemy  to 
revoke  his  commercial  decrees,  and  to  sue  for  peace.' 
Major  Torrens  also  seems  to  think  that  the  dangers  of 
peace  with  France  are  not  so  great  as  they  appear  to  the 
mind's  eye  of  a  certain  class  of  politicians;  and  that, 
*  when  we  terminate  hostilities,  our  great  object  ought  to 
be,  not  to  take  from  France  her  continental  acquirements, 
but  to  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  own  ascendancy 
on  the  waters.' 

'  Let  France/  says  the  author,  ■  retain  her  continental  ac- 
quirements, and  let  England  keep  her  colonial  conquests ;  these, 
with  a  coaimereial  treaty/  (with  France,  which  he  thinks  we 
mijdit  obtain  on  equitable  terms,  p.  299)  '  and  her  navigation 
laws  would  throw  iuto  her  hands  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  A  mercantile  marine,  beyond  example — beyond  calcu- 
lation great,  would  afford  such  a  nursery  for  her  navy,  that  its 
power  never  could  be  rivalled.  France  might  build  ships 
through  all  her  subject  realms ;  but  she  never  could  approach 
us  in  the  number  and  skill  of  our  seamen.  Confident  of  re- 
taining our  supremacy  upon  the  waters,  we  might  terminate  a 
contest  which  has  deluged  the  earth  with  blood,  and  obtain  the 
only  legitimate  end  of  warfare  —  a  secure  and  honourable 
peace/ 

This  last  is  an  object  most  devoutly  to  be  desired :  and 
in  this  respect  we  wish  that  our  ministers  might  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  author  of  the  present  perform- 
ance, and  cease  to  wage  an  internecine  war. 


Art.  Vl.-t-The  Life  and  Administration  of  Cardinal  WoU 
sey.     By  John  Gait.     London  :  Cadell,  1812,  itol 

1  SEVERAL  years  ago/  says  Mr.  Gait,  *  while  standing  in 
the  great  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  College,  in  Oxford,  1 
happened  to  reflect,  that  although  Cardinal  WoLey  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  personages  of  an  eventful  age,  no  history 
of  his  life  had  yet  been  written,  which  shewed  the  influence -of 
Ins  character  iu  its  proper  light/ 
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We  thint  that  Gibbon  somewhere  says  that  he  formed 
his  design  of  writing  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  while  standing  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
eapitol.     We  will  not  say  that  Mr.  Gait  remembered  this 
assertion  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  (of  whose  style  and  manner  by- 
the-bye  he  appears  a  studious  admirer),  when  he  began  the 
preface  to  the  present  work,  of  which  he  assigns  the  origin 
to  the  associated   ileas  of  a  local  cause.     Mr.  Gait,  for 
aught  that  we    know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  often 
mused,  not  oniy  standing,  but  walking  in  the  quadrangle 
of  Christ  Church,  and  perhaps  dining  or  drinking  wine 
with  the  dean,  the  canons,  or  some  of  the  more  subordi- 
nate members  of  that  society.     We  only  wonder  that  the 
same  thought  never  struck  any   members  of  the  noble 
foundation   of  Christ  Church,   who  have  been   fed  and 
clothed   by   the   bounty   of  the  cardinal,  and   that   they 
should  have  left  it  to  Mr.  Gait,  who  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  man  blooming  with  academical  honours,  and   who 
probably  was  never  even  a  member  of  the  university  to 
have  been  animated  to  write  the  life  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
by  the  accidental  inspection  of  one  of  his  magnificent 
works ;   while  other  sentiments,  which  might  have  influ- 
enced them  to  embalm  his  memory  in  some  precious  bio- 
graphical record,     have   been  inert    or    torpid    in  their 
breasts.    The  life  of  Wolsey,  written  by  a  dean  or  a  canon 
of  Christ  Church,   instigated  to  that   undertaking  by  the 
united  feeling  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude,  would  have 
been  very  honourable  to  the  individual,  and  very  credita- 
ble to  the  college  and  to  the  university.     The  splendid 
talents   of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  late   excellent   dean,  would 
have   been,  or  indeed  would  now  be  very  properly  em- 
ployed in  erecting  a  literary  monument  worthy  of  the  me- 
mory of  Wolsey,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  render  the 
college  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent institutions  for  the  reward  and  the  encouragement 
of  learning  in  that  or  in  any  other  university  in  any  part 
of  the  world.     But  though  we  may  regret  that  this  task 
of  delineating  the  life  and  character  of  Wolsey  has  been 
undertaken  by  a  stranger  rather  than  by  a  Christ-church 
man,  we  must  say  that  the  thought,  inspired  as  it  is  said 
to  have  been  by  a  local  excitement,  does  credit  to  the  sen- 
sibility  of  Mr.  Gait;    and  we  shall  hasten  to  give  our 
readers  some  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted the  work. 

Mr.  Gait  appears  from  his  preface  to  have  been  long 
employed   in  collecting  materials  for  the  present  publica- 
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tion ;  and  the  materials  out  of  which  this  fair  and  smooth 
quarto  has  sprung,  are  said  to  have  been  '  of  great  mag- 
nitude and  variety.'  The  text  is  divided  into  seven 
books,  each  paragraph  of  which  is  marked  by  Roman  nu- 
merals, in  the  same  manner  as  the  sections  in  Brotier's 
Tacitus,  and  in  editions  of  some  other  classical  writers. 
This  mode  was  perhaps  adopted  to  give  the  work  a  clas- 
sical air  ;  and  in  this  conjecture  we  are,  in  some  degree, 
supported  by  the  declaration  of  the  author,  in  the  preface, 
p.  v.  in  which  he  says,  c  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate 
the  classic  models  of  antiquity  ;'  and  we  moreover  suppose 
that  Mr.  Gait  means  this  work,  as  Thucydides  did  his  his- 
tory, as  a  xrypoc.  tq  ccn\  for  he  says  in  the  same  sentence, 
c  as  I  think  it  is  only  the^  necessary  succession  of  events 
which  interests  posterity.''  The  appendix,  which  occupies 
nearly  one-half  of  the  volume,  and  which  some  persons 
will,  perhaps,  think  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  contents, 
is  principally  composed  of  letters  to  and  from  the  Car- 
dinal. 

After  mentioning  the  birth  of  Wolsey  at  Ipswich,  in 
1571,  and  his  transition  from  school  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  Mr.  Gait  says, 

•  Continuing  to  prosper  in  philosophy,  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  appoiuted  master  of  the  school,'  (what 
school  I  why  not  specify  the  school  appended  to  the  college  ?) 

*  and  entrusted  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset.' 
While  we  were  reading  the  above,  we  began  to  wonder  at 
first  what  Mr.  Gait  could  mean  by  prospering  in  philoso- 
phy,  till  we  found  that  '  to  prosper  in  philosophy ,'  is  to 
be  elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  appointed  a 
schoolmaster,  and  entrusted  to  educate  the  sons  of  a 
nobieman.  At  this  rate  the  aggregate  of  philosophy  in 
this  country  must  be  very  great:  and  philosophers  a 
very  thriving  race. 

Soon  after  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  had  presented  Wolsey 
to  the  rectory  of  Lymington  in  Somersetshire,  we  are  in- 
formed that,  for  some  social  frolic  f  unbecoming  the  grate 
regularity  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  one  ©f  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  subjected  him  to  disgraceful  punishment.' 
Mr.  Gait  might  as  well  have  said  plainly  and  distinctly, 
for  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Sir  Amias 
Paulett  had  him  put  in  the  stocks.  But,  because  Caven- 
dish, one  of  Wolsey's  biographers,  says  only  in  his  quaint 
way,  that  '  Sir  Amias  Paulett  laid  him  by  the  heels  J 
while  Fiddes  mentions  the  specific  sort  of  limbo  in  which 
his  heels  were  laid,   Mr.  Gait  thinks  it  right  to  relate, 
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with  vague  insipidity,  that  c  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
subjected  him  to  disgraceful  punishment, ,'  Mr.  Gait  adds, 
that  this  circumstance  *  could  not  but  serve  to  render  his 
local  intercourse  irksome.''  To  be  sure  it  is  no  very  agree- 
able thing  for  a  man  to  have  his  heels  elevated  in  the 
stocks  to  the  level  of  his  head  ;  but  if  he  will  break  the 
king's  peace  in  a  (it  of  riotous  merriment,  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  left  at  large,  and  to  pursue  his  own  gratification 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  tranquillity.  And  whether 
the  '  local  intercourse'  of  Wolsey  were  conducted  at  '  Ly- 
mington  in  Somersetshire/  or  in  any  other  place,  he  was 
equally  liable  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  *  by  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace!  if  he  misbehaved  in  a  manner  unbefitting 
4  the  grave  regularity  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.'  We 
do  not  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Gait,  that  this  incident 
caused  Wolsey  to  remove  from  Lymington,  however  '  irk' 
some''  it  might  render  '  his  local  intercourse.'  , 

Wolsey  had  not  risen  higher  in  the  scale  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity  than  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  VII.  in  1509;  but,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
his  ascent  was  rapid  to  the  highest  degree  of  royal  favour, 
as  well  as  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  distinction. 

*  On  the  22d  of  December,  1515,  Wolsey  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Cardinal,  and  was  installed  in  YVestminsfer  Abbey, 
with  circumstances  of  pomp  seldom  exceeded  at  the  coronation 
of  kings,  About  the  same  time,  the  great  seal  was  given  to  him 
for  life,  with  the  dignity  of  the  chancellor  of  the  realm.' 

From  this  perioxl  till  the  loss  of  the  royal  favour,  when 
his  fall  was  more  sudden  than  his  rise,  Wolsey  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  regarded  as  the  sole  ruling  mind  in  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this  country.     Henry,  ab- 
sorbed in  other  pursuits,  devolved  almost  all  the  cares  of 
state  upon  his  minister.     Nor  was  the  capacity,  any  more 
than  the  ambition,  of  Wolsey  below  the  station  of  pre- 
eminence to  which  he  was  exalted.     Men  of  low  origin, 
when  raised  by  favourable' circumstances,  the  fickleness  of 
fortune,  or  the  resistless  force  of  superior  endowments,  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  can  seldom  retain  any  thing 
like  the  feeling  of  equanimity  or  meekness  on  the  dizzy 
height.     Their  insolence  seems  to  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  their  former  abasement,  and  the  contempt  or  hau- 
teur of  their  demeanour  proves  that  their  greatness  does 
not  sit  easy  on  them  ;  and  that,  for  fear  it  should  not  be 
suiliciently  recognised  by  their  inferiors  or  dependents,  they 
are  continually  extorting  that  respect  by  arrogant  super- 
ciliousness, which  an  easy  condesceasion  would  spontane- 
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ously  procure.  Wolsey  was  far  from  being  free  from  a 
disdainful  arrogance  of  behaviour,  and  this,  whilst  it  more 
forcibly  reminded  those  who  came  within  its  influence,  of 
his  plebeian  extraction,  often  excited  envy  or  malignity 
amongst  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  willing  to 
acknowledge,  in  his  transcendent  capacity,  a  just  title  to 
bis  extraordinary  elevation.  But  the  haughty  air  of 
Wolsey,  whilst  it  multiplied  his  foes,  left  him  almost  with-*- 
out  one  cordial  friend.  In  his  prosperity,  the  glazed 
countenance  of  exterior  courtesy  was  continually  present- 
ed before  him  ;  but  the  artifices  of  hypocritical  homage 
were  immediately  discontinued  in  the  reverse  of  his  for* 
tunes ;  and  it  was  seen  that  true  friendship  is  to  be  pro- 
cured only  by  those  amiable  qualities  by  which  heartfelt 
regard  is  produced. 

The  destinies  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  the  soaring  genius  of  Wolsey  from  about  the 
year  of  1515  to  that  of  1528.  In  this  period,  during  which 
he  appeared  absolute  m&stei  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
his  countrymen,  he  had  full  and  ample  space  for  displaying 
the  ruling  propensities  of  his  mind  and  heart. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  public  conduct  of 
Wolsey,  we  shall  find  that,  though  it  will  appear  to  have 
been  influenced  by  his  desire  of  personal  aggrandizement, 
yet  his  aggrandizement  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  national  honour  and  interest,  with  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  promotion  of  learning,  that  we  are 
very  unwilling  to  stigmatize  as  vice  and  selfishness  what 
had  so  many  of  the  broad  traits  of  virtue  and  patriotism. 
In  his  measures  of  foreign  policy,  he  is  thought  to  have 
been  commonly  swayed  by  interested  considerations  ;  but, 
though  he  delighted  in  the  ostentation  of  greatness,  his 
mind  was  of  too  high  a  class  to  have  its  better  resolves 
altered  by  the  biass  of  pecuniary  temptation.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  Wolsey  was  placed,  were  such  that  it 
may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  his  administration  was,  on 
the  whole,  so  pure  and  upright,  rather  than  that  it  was  oc- 
casionally diverted  from  the  right  path  by  erroneous  views, 
into  which  he  was  deluded  by  the  flattery  of  the  two  rival 
sovereigns,  Charles  and  Francis,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
make  him  their  auxiliary  or  their  friend.  But,  was  it  ever 
seen  that  a  man  of  such  humble  extraction  as  Wolsey,  who 
absolutely  confrouled  the  will  of  one  king,  and  who  was 
courted,  as  if  he  had  been  the  sole  arbiter  of  Europe, 
by  two  others,  shewed  himself  so  little  dizzy  on  the 
height  of  greatness  to  which  he  was   raised,  or  preserved 
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his  judgment,  on  the  whole,  so  free  and  incorrupt?  We 
do  not  know  how  any  minister,  in  the  broilsjn  which  Eu- 
rope was  then  involved  by  the  bitter  jealousies  and  con- 
flicting ambition  of  Charles  and  Francis,  could  well  have 
more  sagaciously  discerned,  or  more  vigorously  pursued, 
the  interest  of  his  country,  in  the  complex  difficulties  and 
perplexing  situation  in  which  it  was  placed. 

In  criticising  the  character  and  appreciating  the  talents 
of  Wolsey,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  had  the  pene- 
tration to  discern  those  changes  of  public  opinion,  which 
were  gradually  preparing  the  way  for  the  reformation, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  minister  in  Catholic  Europe 
who  clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  anticipating  the  impending 
storm  by  wise  measures  of  precaution,  and  by  effecting 
some  salutary  changes  in  the  manners  and  discipline  of 
the  numerous  ecclesiastics.  It  would  probably  have  been 
happier  for  this  country,  if  Wolsey  had  lived  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  gradual  reformation  which  he  proposed,  and 
to  mature  his  great  projects  for  rendering  the  wealth  of 
the  religious  houses  more  conducive  to  the  stock  of  intel- 
lectual improvement.  The  kingdom  then  possessed  great 
materials  for  this  purpose,  many  of  which  were  afterwards 
dilapidated  by  the  prodigality  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
rapacity  of  his  favourites. 

'  Perceiving  that  the  tendency  of  opinion  might  undermine 
the  papal  structure,  unless  effectual  means  were  adopted  to 
restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  he  (Wolsey)  obtained 
a  bull  which  conferred  on  him  a  legaiiue  right  to  visit  all  the 
monasteries  of  the  realm,  and  to  suspend  the  pontifical  laws  in 
England  at  discretion,  during  a  whole  year.  His  motives,  at 
first,  for  seeking  this  commission  was  to  reduce  the  swarm  of 
Monks,  who,  from  the  days  of  the  Saxon  kings,  had  continued 
to  multiply.  He  regarded  them  as  consuming  locusts,  a  reproach 
to  the  church,  and  wasteful  to  the  state ;  and  he  resolved  to  con- 
vert their  habitations  into  cathedrals  and  colleges,  with  the  view 
of  restoring  the  clergy  to  the  mental  superiority,  which  they 
anciently  possessed  over  the  people.  The  rumour  of  an  inno- 
vation so  terrible  alarmed  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders.  Their 
clamour  wa»  loud,  incessant,  and  almost  universal.  Every  le- 
vity that  the  upstart  reformer  had  committed,  was  brought  be- 
fore the  public,  and  magnified  to  the  utmost ;  and,  as  if  it  could 
diminish  the  worthlessness  of  his  brethreu,  it  was  alleged  to  be 
little  less  than  monstrous ;  that  a  man  so  prone  to  the  pleasures 
of  life  himself,  should  abridge  the  sensualities  of  others.  Those 
who  were  free  from  the  reprobate  inclinations  with  which  the 
priesthood  were  charged  in  the  bull,  exclaimed  against  the 
generality  of  the  charge,  and  the  criminals  were  enraged  at  the 
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prevention   and   punishment   of  their  infamies.     By   virtue  of 
his  commission,   Wolsey,    as  legate,   instituted  a  court  which 
he  endowed  with  a  censorial  jurisdiction  over    the  priesthood. 
It  was  empowered  to  investigate  matters  of  conscience,  conduct 
which  had  given  scandal,  and  actions  which  though  they  escaped 
the  law,  might  be  found  contrary  to  good  morals.     The  clergy 
furnished  abundant   employment   to  this  inquisitorial  tribunal ; 
and  as  the  fines  were  strictly   levied,  and    the  awards  strictly 
executed,   it   enhanced  their  exasperation  against  the  founder.' 
*  *  *•    By  the  plan  of  ecclesiastical  reformation  which  Wolsey 
adopted,  the    interference   of    the   people   was    anticipated   in 
England.     His  legatine  authority  made  him  head  of  the  church  ; 
and,  as  chancellor  and  chief  minister,  he  possessed  the  efficient 
power  of  the  executive  government.     Hence    the    reformation 
beiBg  undertaken  by  him,  seemed  to  emanate  from  the  crown  ; 
and  the  nation  was  saved   from  those   dreadful   tumults  which 
attended  the  overthrow  of  popery  in  other  countries.'     *     *     * 
We  have   quoted  the  above  passages  from  Mr.  Gait, 
because   the  merits   of  Wolsey  in   having  prepared   the 
way  for  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  abuses   by  a  mild 
and  temperate   scheme  of  progressive  reform,   have  sel- 
dom  been   sufficiently    considered    by   those,   who  have 
animadverted  on   the  features  of  his  character,   and  the 
spirit  of  his  administration.     Mr.   Gait  appears  to  have 
viewed  this  subject  in  its  proper  light. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.  Wolsey 
aspired  to  the  papacy.     His  ambition  in  this  respect  has 
been  sometimes  censured ;   but  we  must   agree  with  Mr. 
Gait,  p.  81,  that  <  how  this  ambition  should  ever  have 
been  regarded   as  something  very   iniquitous  is  difficult 
to  understand.'     As  the  popedom   was  an  elective  office, 
we  see  nothing  more  reprehensible  in  Wolsey's  becoming 
a  candidate  for  it,  than  in  any   other  individual's  seeking 
any  other  post  of  distinction   or   of  power.     The  great 
qualities  of  Wolsey  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  pon- 
tifical dignity;  and  the  tiara    would   have    been  rather 
honoured  than  disgraced  by  being  placed  upon  his  brow. 
Had  Wolsey  been  elected  at  this  time  some  of  the   ra- 
vages of  the  reformation  might   have  been    repressed; 
and  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Popish  system   quietly  re- 
moved. The  French  and.  Imperial  factions  which  at  this  pe- 
riod divided  the  conclave,  appear  to  have  been  equally  ad- 
verse to  his  pretensions,  and  not  probably  more,  i»  so  much, 
because  he  was  a  tramontane,  as   from  the   determination 
which  he  had  already  evinced  to  repress  the  licentiousness 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  stem  the  torrent, of  ecclesiastical  cor- 
ruption.     Even  Mr.  Gait  gives  Charles  V.  credit  for 
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having  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  election  of  Wolsey; 
and  this  he  does  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  that  mo- 
narch ip  the  Cottonian  Libran  . 

Mr.  Gait  seeoi?  to  acquit  Wolsey  of  blame  in  the  trial 
and  condemnation  of  rvVvard  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. There  was  certainly  no  Unfairness  used  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  :  and  Hume  says,  ■  that  '  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  the  sentence  unjust.'  The  ambition  of 
the  cardinal  was  not  characterized  by  any  of  the  blood 
thirstiness  by  which  that  passion  is  often  defiled. 
Henry's  jealousy  of  all  persons  allied  to  the  crown  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  execution  of  Buckingham, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  Wolsey 
employed  his  influence  to  intercept  the  exertion  of  the 
royal  clemency. 

Mr.  Gait  remarks  of  Wolsey,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  his  mind  very  plainly  and 
unreservedly  to  foreign  ambassadors  on  the  conduct  of 
their  courts.  In  this,  though  some  will  perhaps  regret 
a  want  of  diplomatic  subtlety  and  dissimulation,  we  behold 
with  pleasure  a  rare  instance  of  frankness  and  magna- 
nimity in  persons  in  his  exalted  station. 

'Francis  had  ordered  the  goods,  debts  and  persons,  of 
the  English  in  Bourdeaux  to  be  arrested ;  an  aggression  which 
greatly  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  quickened 
the  indignation  with  which  his  conduct  had  already  inspired 
the  government.  The  cardinal,  instantly  on  receiving  the 
news,  sent  for  the  French  ambassador,  and  expressed,  with 
the  utmost  acerbity,  his  opinion  of  Francis  and  his  govern- 
ment ;  in  being  the  first  promoters  of  the  league  of  London, 
and  the  first  who  had  violated  its  engagements.  "  Francis," 
said  Wolsey,  "  gave  his  word  to  the  king,  when  they  met  in 
Picardy,  that  Albany  should  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Scot- 
land ;  and  yet  he  has  sent  him  there.  What  sorr'of  a  fellow 
must  your  master  be?"  The  ambassador  was  then  ordered  to 
keep  his  house ;  and  all  the  French  and  Scots  in  London  were 
thrown  into  prison/ 

'  In  an  extract  of  a  letter,'  says  Mr.  Gait,  '  from  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyne  and  Dr.  Sampson,  dated  at  Valladolide,  the  8th  of 
March,  1523,  and  which  I  have  introduced  in  the  appendix, 
they  say, '"  truth  it  is,  they  think  your  grace  very  sore  in  words 
to  the  ambassador,  the  which,  as  is  reported,  they  take  not 
here  as  in  the  best  part.  Monsieur  de  Nassau  showed  us, 
that  one  day  your  grace  said  you  would  the  emperor  should 
show  the  money  in  hand  for  the  great  expedition,  like  as  the 
king's  highness  shall  for  his  part ;  otherwise  you  woUiO  believe 
nothing  that  the  emperor  should  or  might  do ;  and  that  your 
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grace  should  have  said  other  words,  the  which  he  could  not 
rehearse,  and  would  they  had  not  been  spoken."  Woisey 
treated  them  very  properly.  It  would  have  been  well  if  later 
ministers  had  dealt  as  plainly/ 

On  the  death  of  Pope  Adrian,  Woisey  was  again  dis- 
appointed in  his  endeavours  to  procure  the  papacy. 
Julius  di  Medici  was  preferred,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.  We  can  hardly  approve  the  levity  in  the 
use  of  a  scriptural  expression  of  solemn  import,  which 
is  evinced  in  the  following.  \  The  cardinals  at  Rome, 
after  spending  fifty  days  in  the  conclave,  were  not  likely 
to  come  to  any  decision  ;  so  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
again  obliged  to  interfere,  and  the  election,  of  course, 
was  unanimous/  Perhaps  there  may  be  more  wit  in 
this  than  we  have  sagacity  to  discern. 

Pope  Julius  appointed  Woisey  legate  for  life,  *  and 
conferred  on  him  all  the  papal  pretensions  over  England 
which  he  could  alienate;  sanctioning,  in  every  other 
respect,  the  measures  which  he  had  adopted  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  clergy  within  his  jurisdiction.'  After 
this  pope  had  begun  to  develop  his  real  character,  which 
contrary  to  the  previous  opinion  entertained  of  him,  was 
selfish  and  imbecile,  Woisey  represented  to  him, 
•  in  strong  terms  the  evils  that  must  inevitably  ensue  to  Christ- 
endom, if  his  holiness,  while  the  opinions  of  Luther  infected 
every  country,  studied,  as  was  reported,  only  the  selfish  aggran- 
dizement of  his  own  family  and  kindred.'  *  *  *  'He  point- 
ed out  the  confidence  which  had  been  given-  to  his  holiness, 
and  the  expectation  cherished,  that  his  pontificate  would  prove 
renowned,  by  the  removal  of  abuses,  and  the  renovation  of 
the  papal  dignity,  which  had  been  so  visibly  stricken  by  the 
wrath  of  Almighty  God,  since  the  heads  of  the  church  had  be- 
come parties  in  the  projects  of  secular  princes.' 

When  Woisey  went  on  an  embassy  to  Francis  in  1527, 
he  made  a  more  than  usual  display  of  that  exterior  pomp, 
to  which  he  appeared  so  much  attached,  and  received  a 
degree  of  courteous  respect  from  the  French  monarch 
equal  to  what  he  could  have  shown  to  a  brother  king* 
Francis  gave  the  cardinal  the  power  of  liberating  most 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed. 
When  the  French  king  had  come  very  near  him  with  his 
guards,  c  the  cardinal  only  advanced  a  little  way,  and 
then  stopped.  Francis,  surprised,  sent  forward  one  of 
his  attendants  to  inquire  the  reason.  Woisey  said  that 
he  expected  to  be  met  half  way.'  In  this  conduct  there 
was  none  of  the  mean  and  pitiful  servility  which  we  have 
noticed  in  some  of  the  diplomatic  gentlemen  of  modern 
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times,  who  neither  know  how  to  maintain  their  own  dig- 
nity nor  that  of  their  sovereign.  Wolsey  was  not  one 
of  tho*e  insignificant  and  pusillanimous  representatives 
of  the  nation  at  foreign  courts,  who  bring  contempt  both 
upon  themselves  and  upon  their  country,  as  what  follows, 
as  well  as  what  has  preceded  will  show.  The  cardinal, 
*  was  frequently  irritated  by  the  chicanery  of  the  French  mi- 
nisters. One  evening,  While  Francis  himself  was  present,  he 
lost  all  patience,  and  starting  from  his  seat,  said  to  the  French 
chancellor,  indignantly,  "  Sir,  it  becomes  not  you  to  trifle  with 
the  friendship  between  our  sovereigns ;  and  if  your  master 
follow  your  practices,  he  shall  not  fail  shortly  to  feel  what 
it  is  to  war  against  England  ;"  and  he  immediately  left  the 
room,  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  resume  the  discussion, 
until  the  mother  of  Francis  had  entreated  him  to  return.' 

This  bold  and  decisive  conduct  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  his  embassy,  which  would  proba- 
bly have  been  frustrated  by  the  timorous  hesitation  and 
obsequious  courtesy  of  a  less  vigorous  character.  In  one 
of  the  three  treaties,  which  were  concluded  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  was, 

'  declared  that  any  commandment,  sentence,  bull,  letter,  or 
brief,  proceeding  from  the  pope  in  his  present  situation/  (that 
of  a  prisoner  in  the  power  of  Charles  V.)  '  tending  to  the 
prejudice  of  French  or  English  nations,  or  to  (of )  the  legatine 
authority  of  Wolsey  should  not  be  obeyed ;  but  that  the  bearer 
of  them  should  be  punished  ;  and  that,  during  the  captivity 
of  the  pope,  whatsoever  the  cardinal  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  prelates  of  England,  assembled  by  the  king,  determined 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  English,  should  when  sanc- 
tioned by  his  majesty,  be  valid  and  obligatory.  The  like  was 
settled  by  the  French.  Thus  was  a  radical  alteration  made 
in  the  constitution  of  Christendom.' 

During  the  jeopardy  of  the  present  pope  under  the 
safe  keeping  of  Bonaparte,  why  should  not  the  Ca- 
tholic hierarchy  of  Ireland  come  to  a  similar  resolution 
to  exclude  his  holiness  from  all  power  whatever  in  their 
ecclesiastical  affairs  ?  This  would  render  nugatory  the 
the  question  about  the  Veto  ;  and  greatly  facilitate  the 
business  of  emancipation. 

'.  The  entertainment  which  the  cardinal  gave  at  Hampton 
Court  to  the  French  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  ratify 
the  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  exceeded  in  splendour 
every  banquet  which  had,  before  that  time,  been  exhibited 
in  England.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  beds,  with  furniture  of 
the  costliest  silks  and   velvets,  and  as  many  ewers  and  basons 
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of  silver,  were  prepared  for  the  guests.  The  halls  were  HIuy 
minated  with  innumerable  sconces  and  branches  of  plate. 
Supper  was  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  served 
with  triumphal  music.  But  the  master  was  not  yet  come. 
He  had  been  detained  late  in  London,  and  the  dessert,  which 
consisted  of  figures,  castles,  and  cathedrals,  in  confectionary, 
with  all  the  emblems  of  ecclesiastical  pomp,  and  the  pageants 
of  chivalry,  was  on  the  tables,  when  Ire  entered  booted  and 
spurred.  Having  welcomed  the  guests,  he  called  for  a  golden 
bowl,  filled  with  hippocrass :  the  French  commissioners  were 
served,  at  the  same  time,  with  another,  and  they  reciprocally 
drank  to  the  health  of  their  respective  sovereigns.  He  then 
retired  to  dreira ;  and,  returning  speedily  to  the  company, 
exerted  those  convivial  talents  which  had  first  contributed  to 
,  his  attainment  of  this  excessive  grandeur/ 

In  1518,  Wolsey  was  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of 
the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  c  Prior 
to  that  event/  says  Mr.  Gait,  '  the  state  of  the  medical 
science  was  very  low  in  England.'  Has  this  same  me- 
dical science  risen  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  excellence  sine© 
that  period  ?  Has  it  not,  in  some  instances,  rather  retro- 
graded than  advanced  ?  Can  we  cure  diseases  with  more 
certainty  ?  Or  has  the  college  in  Warwick-lane,  made  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  specific  remedies  ? 

Mr.  Gait  says,  that  the  history  of  Wolsey's  6  muni- 
ficence to  literature  relates  chiefly  to  public  institutions/ 
He  adds  that,  <  the  character  of  his  mind  fitted  him  to 
act  happily  only  with  wide  and  prospective  considera- 
tions.' The  truth  is,  that  at  this  time  the  literary  character 
was  not  very  prevalent  in  the  country  ;  and  when  Wolsey 
could  find  but  few  learned  individuals  who  were  proper 
objects  of  patronage,  he  acted  most  wisely  in  providing 
seminaries  for  their  production,  and  funds  for  tneir  sup- 
port. The  cardinal  founded  several  public  lectures  at 
"Oxford,  at  a  period  when  the  dearth  of  books  rendered 
this  a  more  eligible  mode  of  communicating  knowledge 
thanxit  is  in  the  present  state  of  things.  Wolsey  was 
authorized  to  revise  the  statutes  both  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  and  Cambridge  exceeding  even  Oxford  in 
flattery,  extolled  the  cardinal, 

*  as  a  man  sent  by  a  special  order  of  divine  Providence  fo? 
the  benefit  of  mankind.'  *  From  the  date,'  says  his  present 
biographer,  •  of  the  revisal  of  the  statutes  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
the  progress  of  popular  learning,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
language,  were  rapid  and  extraordinary  in  the  universities ; 
in  which,    prior  to   that  epoch,  there  was    scarcely  a   member 
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distinguished  by  any  proficiency  in  practical  knowledge.  They 
were  inhabited  only  by  men  who  had  doked  into  corpulency 
over  the  ponderous  folios  of  scholastic  divinity/  *  *  * 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Wolsey  that  the  college- 
which  he  instituted  at  Oxford,  '  was,'  in  the  words  of 
T.  Warton,  which  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Gait,  '  one  of  the 
first  seminaries  of  an  English  university  that  professed 
to  explode  the  pedantries  of  the  old  barbarous  philo- 
sophy, and  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  polite  literature.' 

Mr.  Gait  has  compiled  an  impartial  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  Wolsey  with  respect  to  the  king's  divorce, 
which  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  fall.  Wolsey's 
conduct  during  this  perplexing  affair,  appears  on  the  whole  j 
to  have  been  actuated  more  by  a  feeling  of  equity  than 
of  complaisance  to  the  sovereign.  In  this  instance,  at 
least,  he  sacrificed  his  interest  to  what,  if  it  were  not 
a  sense  of  duty,  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  designate  it  by  a 
more  proper  name. 

Mr.  Gait  has  selected  from  Cavendish  and  others  the 
interesting  particulars  which  accompanied  the  fall,  and 
preceded  the  death  of  the  cardinal.  We  will  make  one 
or  two  extracts  from  this  part  of  the  work  as  farther 
specimens  of  the  execution.  As  Wolsey,  after  the  orders 
he  had  received  to  retire  to  his  see  of  York,  was  ap- 
proaching Cay  wood  Castle, 

*  A  great  conflux  of  people,  drawn  together  by  curiosity, 
waited  to  see  him  ;  among  whom  were  the  clergy  of  the  diocese, 
who  welcomed  him  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  pontifical 
dignity.  The  castle,  having  been  long  untenanted,  required 
extensive  repairs,  which  the  cardinal  immediately  commenced  : 
for  nature  and  habit  made  him  decisive  and  prompt  in  all 
circumstances.  The  short  period  of  his  residence  in  this  an- 
cient mansion  was,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  his  life.  I|e  ap- 
peared delighted  with  the  composure  of  rural  affairs ;  and, 
by  the  equity  of  his  demeanour,  and  a  mild  condescension, 
which  belied  (he  reports  of  his  haughtiness,  he  won  the  hearts 
of  his  diocesans.-  He  professed  himself  a  convert  from  am- 
bition ;  and  having  suffered  the  perils  and  terrors  of  shipwrexk, 
he  was  thankful  that  at  length  he  had  cast  anchor  in  a  calm 
and  pleasant  haven,  with  the  expectation  of  safety  and  rest.' 

■  As  he  had  never  been  installed  in  the  archiepiscopal  see, 
he  gave  orders  to  prepare  the  cathedral  for  the  ceremony,  and 
a  day  was  appointed  for  the  celebration.  On  this  occasion 
the  arrangements  were  unusually  simple,  and  indicated  the 
altered  frame  of  his  mind. 

'  The  Monday  after  All-souls  day  was  fixed  for  the  installa- 
tion ;  but  on  the  preceding  Fridav,  as   he'- was-  sitting  at  din- 
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ner,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  while  Lord  Percy, 
had  been  educated  in  his  house,  and  whose  intended  marriage 
with  Ann  Bullen  the  cardinal  had  been  the  means  of  frustrating, 
accompanied  by  a  privy  counsellor  and  a  large  retinue  arrived 
at  the  castle.  He  was  received  with  a  paternal  and  a  cheerful 
welcome,  and  conducted  by  Wolsey  into  his  own  apartments ; 
where  they  had  not,  however,  exchanged  many  words,  when  the 
earl  became  agitated,  and,  in  a  low  and  troubled  voice,  declared 
him  arrested  for  high  treason.  Astonished  by  a  charge  so  un- 
expected, Wolsey,  for  some  time,  was  unable. to  speak,  but,  re- 
covering his  spirits,  he  requested  Northumberland  to  show  the 
warrant*  protesting  that  otherwise  he  would  not  surrender  him- 
self; for,  as  a  member  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  he  was  ex- 
empted from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  secular  princes  At  this 
moment  the  privy  counsellor  entered  the  room.  Wolsey,  on 
seeing  him,  observed  that,  as  a  Counsellor  of  the  kin;:,  he  was 
sufficiently  commissioned  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  imme- 
diately intimated  that  he  was  their  prisoner.  "  I  fear  not," 
added  he,  "  the  cruelty  .of  Iny  enemies,  nor  a  scrutiny  of  my 
allegiance  ;  and  I  take  heaven  to  witness,  that  neither  in  word 
or  deed  have  I  injured  the  king,  and  will  maintain  my  inno- 
cence face  to  face  with  any  man  alive." 

'  When  it  was  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  was  to  be 
conveyed  to  London,  a  great  crowd  assembled  round  I  he  castle ; 
and  as  he  came  out  on  his  mule,  guarded,  the  people  began  to 
exclaim,  "God  save  your  grace,  and  foul  evil  overtake  them 
that  have  taken  you  from  us." ,  With  these  and  other  testimo- 
nies of  popular  affection,  he  was  followed  to  a  considerable 
distance.' 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  after  leaving  Sheffield 
park,  he  approached  Leicester.  The  appearance  of  nature  ac^ 
corded  with  the  condition  of  the  prisoner.  The  end  of  tho 
year  was  drawing  nigh,  and  the  cardinal  beheld  for  the  last 
time  the  falling  leaf  and  the  setting  sun. 

'  When  the  cavalcade  reached  the"  monastery,  the  day  was 
shut  in  ;  and  the  abbot  and  the  friars,  apprized  of  his  coming, 
waited,  with  torches,  at  the  gate  to  receive  him.  But  the  ho- 
nours of  this  world  had  ceased  to  afford  him  pleasure,  and  as 
he  passed  towards  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  he  said  to  the  bro- 
therhood, "  I  am  come  to  lay  my  bones  among  you."  Being 
supported  into  a  clnvmber,  he  immediately  went  to  bed,  and 
languished,  with  increasing  signs  of  dissolution,  all  the  next 
day.  The  following  morning,  Cavendish,  Jus  usher,  and  after- 
wards historian,  as  he  was  watching  near  him,  thought  that  he 
perceived  the  symptoms  r,f  death.  The  cardinal,  noticing  him, 
inquired  the  hour,  and  was  told  eight  o'clock ;  "  that  cannot 
be,"  he  replied,  "  for  at  eight  o'clock  you  shall  lose  your  mas- 
ter. My  time  is  at  hand,  and  I  must  depart  this  world."  His 
confessor,   who  was  standing  near,  requested  Cavendish  to  in- 
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quire,  if  he  would  be  confessed.  "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
that  V  answered  he  angrily ;  but  was  pacified  by  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  confessor.  Continuing  to  grow  weaker  and  weaker, 
he  frequently  fainted  during  the  course  of  the  day.  About 
four  o'clock  the  following  morning  he  asked  for  some  refresh- 
ment ;  which  having  received,  and  made  confession,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Kingston  entered  his  room,  and  inquired  how  he  felt  him- 
self. "  Sir,"  said  Wolsey,  "  I  tarry  but  the  pleasure  of  God, 
to  render  up  my  poor  soul  into  his  hands ;"  and,  after  a  few 
other  words  between  them,  he  resumed,'"  I  have  now  been  eight 
days  together  troubled  with  a  continual  flux  and  fever,  a  species 
of  disease,  which,  if  it  do  not  remit  its  violence  within  that 
period,  never  fails  to  terminate  in  death.  I  pray  you  commend 
me  humbly  to  the  king ;  and  beseech  him,  in  my  behalf,  to  call 
to  his  princely  remembrance  all  matters  that  have  passed  be- 
tween him  and  me,  particularly,  in  what  respects  the  business 
of  the  queen,  and  then  he  must  know  whether  I  have  given  him 
any  offence.  Pie  is  a  prince  of  a  most  royal  nature ;  but  rather 
than  want  any  part  of  his  pleasure,  he  will  endanger  the  half  of 
his  kingdom.  Often  have  I  knelt  before  him  for  three  hours 
together,  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  from  his  will  and  appe- 
tite, and  could  not  prevail.  Had  I  served  God  as  diligently  as 
I  have  done  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
grey  hairs."  He  then  continued  for  a  short  time  to  give  Sir 
William  some  advice,  in  case  he  should  ever  be  called  to  the 
privy  council,  and  adding  a  few  general  observations  on  the  re- 
volutionary temper  of  the  times,  concluded  by  saying,  "  Fare- 
well, 1  wish  all  good  things  to  have  success.  My  time  draws 
fast  on.  I  may  not  tarry  with  you.  Forget  not  what  I  have 
said  ;  and  when  I  am  gone,  call  it  often  to  mind."  Towards 
the  conclusion  he  began  to  falter,  and  linger  in  the  articulation 
of  his  words.  At  the  end,  his  eyes  became  motionless,  and  his 
sight  failed.  The  abbot  was  summoned  to  administer  the  ex- 
treme unction,  arid  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  called  in  to 
see  him  die.     As  the  clock  struck  eight  he  expired.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Gait  that  *  few  have  been 
thrown  down  from  so  great  a  height1  as  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
'  under  the  imputation  of  smaller  crimes.'  Hume  remarks 
that  '  the  parliament,  when  they  examined  Wolsey *s  con- 
duct, could  find  no  proof  of  any  material  offence  he  had 
ever  committed.'  Most  of  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him  appear  to  have  been  futile  and  weak,  and  to- 
tally unsupported  by  proof.  The  envy  by  which  he  was 
maligned  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  vented  itself  in 
falsehoods  to  blacken  his  character  when  he  was  deserted 
by  the  royal  favour.  There  is  one  part  of  Wolsey's 
conduct  which  redounds  greatly  to  his  credit,  and  especi- 
ally  when  compared  with  that  of  his    successor    in  the 
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chancellorship,  who  is  usually  placed  in  the  highest  rank 
of  English  worthies. 

*  The  disciples  of  the  reformation,'  says  Hume,  •  met  with 
little  severity  during  the  ministry  of  Wolsey,  who,  though  him- 
self a  clergyman,  bore  too  small  a  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
order  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  their  tyranny.  It  was 
even  an  article  of  impeachment  against  him,  that,  by  his  con- 
trivance, he  had  encouraged  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  that  he 
had  protected  and  acquitted  some  notorious  offenders.' 

If  this  part  of  his  conduct  be  compared  with  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  humanity,  toleration,  and  good 
sense  of  Wolsey  will  be  seen  in  a  very  resplendent  light. 
The  wit,  learning,  and  integrity  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
great  as  they  were,  had  not  sufficient  force,  either  sepa- 
rate or  united,  to  banish  the  Demon,  Bigotry,  from  his 
breast.  *  Few  men,'  says  Hume,  '  have  been  guilty  of 
greater  violence  in  their  persecution  of  heresy.' 

The  rise  of  Wolsey,  like  that  of  most  other  men,  who 
are  elevated  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  affluence  and 
distinction,  was  at  first  owing  to  fortuitous  circumstances. 
But  such  circumstances,  though  they  afford  favourable  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  great  qualities,  do  not  sup- 
ply their  place.     If  Wolsey  owed  the  first  steps  of  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  felicities  of  chance,  he  was  indebted  for 
the  subsequent  to  his  singular  diligence,  and  pre-eminent 
abilities.     High  as  he  ascended  in  the  scale  of  power,  his 
ambition  was  always  rather  above,  than  below  the  level 
of  his  station.     Hence  his  pecuniary  avidity,  as  far  as  it 
ministered  to  his  predominant  passion,  was  insatiable. 
His  revenues,  great  as  they  were,  were  never  sufficiently 
ample  for  the  execution  of  his  grand  projects,  and  for  the 
display  of  that  magnificence  with  which  he  attempted  to 
dazzle  every  beholder.     All  his  schemes  were  vast,  but 
vast  as  they  were,  he  had  the  talent  not  to  let  them  eva- 
porate in  airy  speculation,  but   to  embody  them  in  solid 
realities.     The  splendor  of  his  retinue,   the   costly  furni- 
ture of  his  palaces,  and  his  attention  to  what  the  French 
call  representation,  might  seem  to  indicate  vanity :  if  va- 
nity were  not  concentrated  in  more  petty  and  frivolous 
volitions  than  what  could  find  a  place  in  the  mind  of  Wol- 
sey.    His  vanity,  if  he   had  any  quality  which  merited 
that  name,  was  at  least  coextensive  with  his  ambition. 
And  his  ambition,  jf  it  were  not  unlimited,  was  confined 
within  no  narrow  bounds.     We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  was  rather  a  misfortune  for  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  mother  country,  that  he  did  not  obtain  the 
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papacy ;  as  we  think  that  he  would  have  effected  some 
useful  reforms  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Christendom; 
and  by  promoting  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
clergy,  have  rendered  them  more  active  and  more  ener- 
getic instruments  in  promoting  European  civilization.  In 
that  race  of  mental  improvement,  which  was  excited  by 
the  discovery  of  the  divine  art  of  printing,  Wolsejf  very 
sagaciously  saw  that  the  clergy  would  soon  become  insig- 
nificant and  contemptible,  if  they  suffered  the  laity  to  out- 
strip them  in  the  intellectual  course.  Hence  his  object 
was  to  animate  the  ecclesiastical  orders  to  such  a  vigorous 
cultivation  of  their  rational  faculties,  as  might  render 
them  pre-eminent  in  philosophy  and  science.  His  noble  in- 
stitutions for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  merit  for  him 
a  place  amongst  the  most  munificent  patrons  of  literature 
who  have  ever  ^graced  the  annals  of  this  country.  Eng- 
land has,  never  since  his  time,  been  governed  by  any  mi- 
nister so  sincerely  zealous  to  promote  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  the  mind. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark,  that 
we  cannot  bestow  much  praise  either  on  the  narrative  or 
the  diction.  Mr.  Gait  has  made  no  additions  of  any  im- 
portance to  the  former  accounts  of  the  cardinal;  and 
the  language  in  which  he  has  retailed  what  was  known 
before,  is  occasionally  stiff,  awkward,  affected,  and  desti- 
tute of  taste. 


Art.  VII. — Halduyfs  Collection  of  the  early  Voyages, 
Travels,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Additions,  1809,  10,  11.  Vols.  I, 
II.  III.  IV.  ito.     London.  £12.  12s. 

THE  collectors  of  the  original,  or  as  they  would  style 
it,  the  c  genuine  and  uncastrated'  Hakluyt,  will  rue  the 
present  judicious  re-publication ;  for  it  has,  we  under- 
stand, already  much  depreciated  the  sale  of  the  former 
editions.  We  are  not  altogether  advocates  for  the  pre- 
sent fashion  of  reprinting  all  ancient  and  scarce  works. 
Many  volumes  which  have  lately  been  revived,  had  reached 
a  good  old  age,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  should  die, 
and  be  forgotten.  Of  this  sort  is  Rastell's  Pastime  of  the 
People,  Withers,  Heyrick,  Carew,  and  much  obsolete  trash 
of  the  f  olden  tyme.'  Other  books  again  have  been  most 
ridiculously  reprinted  as  fac  similes,  for  no  one  good  pur- 
pose that  we  can  conjecture.     There  are  not  five  scholars 
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probably  in  the  country  who  desiderated  a  fac  simile  of  the 
first  edition  of  Shakspeare  :  and,  except  to  a  pampered 
bibliomaniac,  we  cannot  conceive  the  use  of  Lady  Juliana 
Berners's  c  Boke  of  Hunting*,'  &c.  reprinted  in  the  black 
letter,  and  selling  at  the  wonderfully  cheap  price  of  five 
pounds.*  !  !  ' 

We  should  doubt  if  a  republication  of  the  Chronicles 
can  generally  answer  to  the  sellers  and  purchasers  :  but, 
be  it  as  it  may,  we  hardly  think  it  worth  the  while  to  satu- 
rate the  public  with  so  many  enormous  volumes,  the  whole 
marrow  of  which  has  been  picked  out,  and  frequently 
served  up  by  our  best  historians.  With  hooks  which  re- 
quire a  new  chronological  arrangement,  which  have  not 
been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  which  are  become  unattainable 
to  the  student,  the  case  is  different.  We  highly  applaud 
the  speculation  which  has  suffered'even  us  poor  critics  to 
purchase  at  a  moderate  rate  Lord  Somers's  Tracts,  Sir 
K.  Sadleir's  Papers,  and  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  For 
no  book,  however,  are  we  perhaps  so  much  indebted  to 
them,  as  for  Hakluyt;  and  we  should  delight  to  hear  that 
i  Purchas's  Pilgrims'  will  speedily  follow  it. 

Four  volumes  are  already  printed ;  the  fifth  will  contain 
some  most  useful  additions  :  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  pub- 
lished for  some  time.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Voyage 
to  Cadiz,  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  was  expunged  from  as 
many  copies  of  the  old  Hakluyt,  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
influence  could  cause  to  be  castrated.  She  was  a  good 
hater,  and  persecuted  the  memory  of  the  lover  whom  she 
murdered,  by  mutilating,  or  abolishing,  as  far  as  in  her 
lay,  the  history  of  his  former  success  and  glories.  This 
circumstance  has  tended  not  a  little  to  the  rarity  of  com- 
plete  sets  of  the  old  edition.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that 
the  present  contains  all  the  collection  of  Hakluyt. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  collection  of  voyages  in 
our  language.  It  was  originally  printed  1582,  then  in 
three  volumes  folio  in  the  years  1599  and  1600,  and  pur- 
ported to  comprise  '  the  principal  navigations,  voyages, 
trqffiquesy  discoveries  of  the  English  nation,  made  by  sea 
or  over  land,  to  the  remote  and  farthest  distant  quarter 
of  the  East,  of  any  time  within  the  compass  of  these 
160  years.'  Of  the  collection  we  shall  quote  a  short  no- 
tice from  touch's  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

*  Every  reader  conversant  in  the  annals  of  our  naval  transac- 

*  This  volume,  which  is  very  thin,  and  reprinted  as  a/«c  simile,  was  pub^ 
Jished  at  <£5. ! !  We  understand  a  copy  now  cannot- be  gqt  for  «£8,! ! ! ! 
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tions,  will  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  merft  of  Richard  Hak- 
luyt,  who  devoted  his  studies  to  the  investigation  of  those  pe- 
riods of  the  English  history,  which  .regard  the  improvement  of" 
navigation  and  commerce.  He  had  the  advantage  of  an  aca- 
demical education.  He  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church, 
in  Oxford,  in  1570,  and  was  therefore  contemporary  with  Sid- 
ney at  the  university.  To  him  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  description  of  those  noble  discove- 
ries of  the  English  nation  made  by  sea  or  over  land  to  the  most 
distant  quarter  of  the  earth.  His  incomparable  industry  was 
remunerated  with  every  possible  encouragement  by  Sir  Francis 
Wa.lsHighasn,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  To  the  latter,  as  to  a  most 
generous  promoter  of  all  ingenious  and  useful  kuowledge,  he 
inscribed  his  first  collection  of  voyages  and  discoveries,  printed 
in  1582.  Thus  animated  and  encouraged,  he  was  enabled  to 
leave  posterity  the  fruits  of  his  unwearied  labours — an  invalua- 
ble treasure  off  nautical  information,  preserved  in  volumes,  which 
even  at  this  day,  affix  to  his  name  a  brilliancy  of  reputation, 
which  a  series  of  ages  can  never  efface  or  obscure.' 

Notwithstanding  this  testimony  of  Zouch  to  the  merits 
of  Ilukluyt,  yet  says  Oldys,  in  his  British  Librarian,  1?3S, 
*  As  it  has  been  such  a  leading  star  to  the  naval  histories  since 
compiled;  and  saved  from  the  wreck  of  oblivion,  many  exem- 
plary incidents  in  the  lives  of  our  most  renowned'  navigators ; 
it  has  therefore  been  unworthily  omitted  in  the  English  histori- 
cal library.' 

From  collating,  as  they  are  called,  the  two  editions  of 
1582  and  1599,  Oldys  is  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
nqt  really  different  publications,  but  the  same,  with  the 
not  uncommon  deceit  of  a  new  title-page.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  the  modern  editors  have  given  no  preface,  or 
account  of  the  work  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  a  short  de- 
scription of  it,  according  to  the  arrangement  they  have 
observed. 

Vol.  I.  The  first  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of 
voyages  made  to  the  north,  and  north-east  quarters;  and 
the  last,  of  151  relations  of  6  ambassages,  treatises,  privi- 
leges, letters,  and  other  observations,  depending  upon 
the  voyages  of  this  first  volume.'  Some  of  these  are  writ- 
ten in  barbarous  verses,  of  which  a  short  sample  will  suf- 
fice. 

■  Of  the  commodious  stock-fish  of  Island,  and  keeping  of 
the  sea,  namely  the  narrow  sea,  with  an  incident  of  the  keeping 
pf  Caleis : 

1  Of  Island  to  write  is  litle  nede, 
Save  of  stock-fish :  yet  forsooth  in  deed 
Out  of  Bristowe,  and  t  ostes  many  one 
]VJen  have  practised  by  nedle  awd  by  stone 
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Thicler  wardes  within  a  little  while, 
Within  twelve  yere,  and  without  perill 
Gon  and  come,  as  men  were  wont  of  old 
Of  Scarborough  unto  the  costes  cold,'  &c.  p.  223. 
As  this  is  an  instance  of  the  most  barbarous  and  uncouth 
traffiquc  preserved  by  Hakluyt,_  so  there  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  pages  written  in  a  flowing  and  easy  style,  and  in 
the  best  manner  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Vol.  II.  The  commencement  of  this  volume  contains 
the  vanquishing  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  the 
6  honourable'  voyage  to  Cadiz  in  1596.  The  remainder 
consists,  with  papers,  &c.  as  supplementary  to  them,  of 
voyages  made  by  and  within  the  Streight  of  Gibraltar,  to 
the  south  and  south-east  quarters  of  the  world.  In  the 
account  of  the  Spanish  Armada  the  language  is  peculiarly 
quaint  and  entertaining,  and  as  it  may  incite  some  readers 
to  peruse  the  whole  of  a  most  interesting  account,  we  can- 
not abstain  from  offering  a  short  sample. 

*  Likewise,  the  queene's  majestie  herselfe,  imitating  the  an- 
cient Romans,  rode  into  London  in  triumph,  in  regard  of  her 
owne  and  her  subjects  glorious  deliveriince.  For  being  attended 
upon  very  solemnly  by  all  the  principal  estates  and  officers  of 
her  realme,  she  Avas  carried  throw  her  sayd  city  of  London  in 
a  tryumphant  chariot,  and  in  robes  of  triumph,  from  her  palace 
nnto  the  cathedral  church  of  Saint  Paul,  out  of  the  which  the 
ensignes  and  colours  of  the  vanquished  Spaniards  hung  dis- 
played. And  all  the  citizens  of  London  in  their  liveries  stood 
on  either  side  the  street,  by  their  severall  companies,  with  their 
ensignes  and  banners ;  and  the  streets  were  hanged  on  both 
sides  with  blew  cloth,  which,  together  with  the  foresayd  ban- 
ners, yeelded  a  very  stately  and  gallant  prospect.  Her  majes- 
tie being  entered  into  the  church,  together  with  Iter  clergic  and 
nobles,  gave  thanks  unto  God,  and  caused  a  publike  sermon. to 
be  preached  before  her  at  Paul's  Crosse;  wherein  -none  other 
argument  was  handled,  but  that  praise,  honour,  and  glory, 
might  be  rendered  unto  God,  and  that  God's  name  might  be 
extolled  by  thanksgiving.  And  with  her  owne  princely  voice 
she  most  Christianly  exhorted  the  people  to  doe  the  same ; 
whereupon  the  people  with  a  loud  acclamation  wished  her  a 
most  long  and  happy  life,  to  the  confusion  of  her  foes/ 

'  Thus  the  magnificent,  huge,  and  mighty  fleet  of  the  Spa- 
niards, which  themselves  termed  in  all  places  invincible,  such 
as  sayled  not  upon  the  ocean  sea  many  hundred  yeeres  before, 
in  the  yeere  1588  vanished  into  smoake.'     V.  II.  17. 

The  *  xoiage'  to  Cadiz  is,  as  we  before  hinted,  one  of  ^ 
the  most  curious  articles  in  this  voluminous  book. 

V.  III.  The  second  part  of  the  second  volume,  in  the 
priginal  edition,  forms,  in  the  new  arrangement^  the  com* 
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inducement  of  the  third.  With  the  usual  supplementary 
papers,  it  includes  voyages  made  without  the  Streight  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  *  south  and  south-east  quarter  of  the 
world.1  Then  follows  a  catalogue  of  the  English  voyages 
undertaken  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  passage  to  the 
northern  parts  of  America  ;  and  of  others  to  Newfound- 
land, and  the  different  coasts  of  America,  north  and 
south.  There  are  few  portions  of  history  more  romantic 
or  amusing  than  those  which  treat  of  the  early  voyages  to 
the  new  continent.  On  the  whole,  we  esteem  the  third 
volume,  as  it  now  stands,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
compilation. 

V.  IV^  consists  chiefly  of  West  Indian  voyages;  the 
first  of  which  is  the  celebrated  navigation  of  a  c  certaine 
English  man  named  Francis  Drake,  with  a  ship  called  the 
Dragon,  and  another  ship,  and  a  pinnesse.'  The  supple- 
ment also  contains  much  diverting  matter,  and  particularly 
the  Voyage  de  la  Brocquiere,  which  we  were  concerned 
that  Mr.  Johnes  mutilated  so  much,  by  avowed  abridg- 
ment, in  his  translation.  It  is  much  more  edifying  to  pe- 
ruse the  story  of  the  'premier  tcuj/er  tranchanl,  in  his 
native  old  French,  than  in  modern  English. 

We  should  have  deferred  these  short  remarks  on  the 
four  volumes  of  Hakluyt's  compilation,  till  the  fifth,  (pur- 
porting to  consist  of  additional  matter)  made  its  appear- 
ance :  but  after  many  months1  expectation,  we  deemed  it 
but  fair  to  our  readers  to  introduce  them  to  the  new  edi- 
tion of  a  neglected,  but  most  useful,  instructive,  and  enter- 
taining work.  The  fifth  volume  shall  pass  in  review  be- 
fore us,  as  scon  as  published. 

It  is  as  grateful  as  it  is  curious  to  cast  a  retrospective 
glance  at  the  small  beginnings  whence  our  naval  fame 
originated,  and  it  is  delightful  to  converse  with  the  navi- 
gators of  the  day  in  their  own  language;  to  learn  their 
quaint  terms ;  to  exult  with  the  narrators  themselves  at 
their  discoveries,  and  even  to  honour  their  prejudices. — 
How  much  more  pleasing,  to  read  such  a  collection  as  old 
Ilakluyt,  than  to  be  led  through  volumes  of  modern  or- 
thography and  interpolation,  where  not  only  the  ideas  and 
the  words  evaporate,  but  xery  frequently  facts  themselves 
are  distorted,  or  are  so  bedizened  and  tricked  out,  as  to 
cause  disjnist  in  a  sensible  reader. 


[    C36    ] 

Art.  VIII. — The  History  of  Myself  and  my  Friend,  ?/ 
Novel.  By  Anne  Ptumptre,  4  Vols.  'London :  Col- 
burn,  1813.  £1.  8s. 

WE  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  tlie  fair  author  of 
these  volumes  is  the  Miss  Plumptre  who  has  distinguished 
herself  in  the  literary  world,  by  her  indefatigable  industry 
as  a  German  translator.  This  novel  bears  very  strong 
marks  of  the  German  school  ;  at  least,  as  far  as  prosing 
dullness  and  stupifying  prolixity  are  concerned.  We  must 
own  that  we  found  it  a  very  powerful  narcotic;  so  power- 
ful indeed  are  its  soporific  powers,  that  we  defy  the  most 
wakeful  of  all  the  tribe  of  novel  readers,  with  this  work 
before  them,  to  resist  the  happy  agency  of  the  drowsy  god. 
After  the  perusal  of  a  few  pages,  they  will  find  their  eyes 
drawing  straws,  and  certain  weighty  indications  on  the 
eye-lids  will  present  a  sure  sign  of  a  comfortable  nap. 
Yet  this  novel  is  not,  as  tar  as  we  know,  borrowed  from 
the  German,  but  a  work  of  Miss  Plumptre's  entire  fancy ; 
or,  as  little  children  express  themselves,  all  out  of  her  own 
head.  We  own  that  in  this  kind  of  writing-,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  writer  to  strike  out  any  thing  new  ;  for  al- 
most every  character  in  life  lias  been  pourtrayed  and  re- 
pourtrayed,  new  vamped  and  dressed  up,  again  and  again, 
to  suit  the  various  tales,  histories,  and'  adventures,  that 
issue  from  the  press  in  such  ephemeral  swarms.  Yet  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  though  character  may  be  a  good 
deal  out-written,  the  field  remains  open  for  the  display  of 
cheerfulness,  of  wit,  and  of  fun;  none  of  which  pleasUre- 
ahle  ingredients,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  make  their  appear- 
ance in  4  the  History  of  Myself  and  my  Friend.' 

This  history  opens  with  an  account  of  a  worthy  young 
clergyman  and  his  family  of  the  name  of  Armstrong.  Mr. 
Armstrong  resides  in  the  village  of  Langham,  in  the 
county  ofWilts;  he  is  left  a  widower,  eighteen  months 
after  his' marriage,  with  an  infant  son.  This  son,  gentle 
reader,  is  <  My  Friend  /  and  'Myself  is  no  other  personage 
than  a  Master  Danville,  the  only  hope  of  the  blacksmith  of 
the  said  village.  The  fifth  chapter  of  this  history  opens 
with  the  pedigree  of  this  renowned  youth ;  and  after  two 
or  three  pages  of  dull  conjecture  upon  the  probability  and 
the  possibility  of  establishing  the  antiquity  of  the  Danville 
family,  our  fair  author  gravely  concludes,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  likelihood  that  the  present  hero  was  regu- 
larly descended  from  Japhat,the  '  eldest  son'  of  Noah.  Our 
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hero's  father  is  represented  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambition  and 
aspiring  genius;  for,  independently  of  exercising  his 
talents  at  the  forge  and  anvil,  he  is  the  physician  of  the 
village  both  for  man  and  horse.  He  attains  also  to  the 
dignity  of  parish  clerk,  a  mender  of  clocks,  and  a  teacher 
of  psalm-singing.  With  all  these  '  blushing  honours 
thick  upon  him,'  our  blacksmith  determines  to  make  a 
great  man  of  this  his  only  son  and  heir,  which  young  gen- 
tleman made  his  appearance  in  this  world  of  trouble  and 
sorrow,  just  ten  years  after  his  father's  marriage  with  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Eve,  who  was  a  person  of, equal  con- 
sequence with  her  husband,  being  the  accoucheuse  of  the 
village,  the  rearer  of  chickens  and  ducks,  and  the  keeper 
of  an  omnium  gatherum  shop. 

As  the  determination  of  this  worthy  couple  is  to  aggran- 
dize their  family,  and  transmit  the  name  of  Danville  to 
the  latest  posterity  with  all  possible  honour,  our  hero  is 
prohibited  from  fixing  upon  any  of  the  various  profess  ions 
which  are  exercised  by  his  ingenious  papa,  except  it  shall 
happen  to  be  that  of  physic,  by  which  profession,  he  had 
hopes  that  the  youth  might,  at  some  future  period,  be 
incLuded  in  a  batch  of  baronets,  and  be  called  Sir  James 
or  Sir  Matthew  Danville.  It  is,  however,  at  length  de- 
termined that  this  son  of  Vulcan  shall  be  a  clergyman, 
and  rise  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church.  This  im- 
portant point  being  settled,  next  follows  a  long  and  heavy 
account  of  the  good  man's  deliberations  about  the  christian 
name  of  his  son,  which,  at  last,  is  settled  to  be  that  of 
Samuel,  for  the  following  important  reasons  : 

*  In  the  first  place,  1  was  born  after  many  years  of  unfruitful 
marriage ;  in  the  next  place,  1  was  destined,  like  Safnuel,  to 
minister  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord  ;  in  the  third  place,  as  Samuel 
became  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  so  he  hoped  that  I  should  rise 
to  the  highest  honours  in  the  Christian  church  ;  and  lastly,  my 
mother's  name  was  Hannah,  which  seemed  to  point  out  that  of 
Samuel  as  particularly  appropriate  for  her  son.  It  was  totally 
out  of  the  question  to  give  me  his  own  name,  since  he  hsd  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  Robert,  a  name  no  where  to  be  found 
in  scripture/ 

Master  Samuel  Danville  is,  after  a  time,  allowed  to  visit 
at  the  rectory,  and  become  Jhe  play-fellow  and  companion 
of  Mr.  Armstrong's  son,  who  is  one  year  younger  than  the 
son  of  the  blacksmith.  From  this  time,  we  have  the  most 
circumstantial  and  sprightly  details  of  Myself  (viz.  the 
blacksmith,)  and  my  iriend,  the  parson's  son,  till  they 
arrive  at  manhood,  marry;  and  become  fathers  of  families. 
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Master  Danville  is  such  a  well-behaved  boy,  and  reads  his 
testament  so  well,  that  Mr.  Armstrong  is  induced  to  in- 
struct him  with  his  son.  The  progress  he  makes  raises  the 
hopes  of  his  father  to  such  a  degree  that  he  ventures  to 
disclose  to  Mr.  Armstrong  his  ardent  wishes  of  seeing  his 
son  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Armstrong 
approves  the  blacksmiths  projects  of  aggrandizement,  and 
gets  the  boy  into  Christ's  Hospital. 

We  are  then  entertained  with  the  difference  observable 
in  the  dispositions  of  these  young  gentlemen.  Master 
Blacksmith,  however,  is  all  that  is  industrious,  and  all  that 
is  wise,  and  all  that  is  good.  In  fact,  he  is  a  prodigy  of 
sense,  and  acquires  the  dead  and  living  languages  with 
astonishing  facility.  In  addition  to  all  this,  his  manners 
are  the  manners  of  a  gentleman;  and  in  the  end,  he  turns 
out  a  diamond  of  the  first  water.  Master  Armstrong,  of 
course,  is  to  make  a  contrast  to  the  above,  and  his  boyish 
character,  which  grows  up  with  him,  is  thus  delineated  : 

'  But  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  seemed  so  much  a 
part  of  Walter's  nature,  that  it  \va:>  entirely  out  of  his  father's 
power  to  counteract  them :  his  advancement  in  age,  'far  from 
rendering  him  more  steady,  seemed  only  to  increase  this  sole 
defect  in  his  disposition.  I  say  defect,  for  such  it  really  was, 
and  nothing  worse  ;  it  was  not  want  of  capacity,  it  was  not  way- 
wardness or  perverseness ;  he  was  ready  at  learning,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  his  father;  hut  a  nameless  something,  easier 
comprehended  than  defined,  was  always  at  variance  with  his 
wishes.  His  head  seemed  like  a  filtering  stone,  retaining  for  a 
short  time  what  was  put  into  it,  but  by  little  and  little  it  was 
constantly  oozing  out :  it  was  only  by  repeatedly  and  repeatedly 
learning  the  same  thing,  that  any  part  of  it  remained  impressed 
on  his  mind.  And  yet  there  was,  in  other  respects,  no  defect  in 
his  memory: — at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  he  learned  by 
study  was  instantly  forgotten;  events  were  remembered  by  him 
with  perfect  accuracy,  and  very  circumstantially,  even  some 
that  had  passed  when  he  was  such  a  mere  infant  that  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  he  would  then  have  noticed  them/ 
Not  so  with  Master  Blacksmith :  his  tasks  were  always 
performed  with  the  utmost  correctness  at  their  appointed 
time ;  and  his  memory,  instead  of  having  any  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  filtering  stone,  was  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  being  one  of  very  adhesive  tenacity  and  permanent 
retention.  But  with  all  the  brilliant  prospects  of  the 
church  before  his  eyes,  the  youth  evinced,  to  the  great 
horror  of  his  father,  a  natural  penchant  to  the  forge  and 
anvil;  and  he  accordingly  regarded  the  talents  of  his 
father,  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade^.  as  something  '  super- 
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human ;'  and  to  his  comprehension,  the  touch-stone  of  a 
great  man  was  the  shoeing-  a  horse  so  as  not  to  strike  the 
nail  too  far  into  the  hoof.  As,  in  the  mind  of  our  hero* 
this  was  the  criterion,  the  very  quintessence  of  greatness, 
and,  as  he  was  taught  by  his  father  to  consider  the  good 
rector,  Mr.  Armstrong,  as  a  much  greater  man  than  himself, 
and  that  he  was,  if  he  continued  a  good  boy  and  attended 
to  his  Latin,  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  the  rector,  Master 
Blacky  was  astonished  that  he  had  never  seen  the  imple- 
ments of  shoeing  at  the  rectory.  The  account  of  the 
boy's  perplexity  on  this  occasion  is  somewhat  curious. 

•  I  could  not  imagine  where  the  rector  could  perform  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  god  Vulcan's  art.     I  was,   however,   so    fully  per- 
suaded that  such  exploits  must   be  performed  by  him,   that  in 
the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  one  day  when  Walter   and    I   had 
both  been  very  good  boys,  and  our  diligence  at  our  lessons  had 
been   much  commended  by  our  instructor,  1  could  not  refrain 
from  asking  him  whether,  as  we  had  been  so  good,  he  would  not 
show  us  his  work-shop,  and  let  us  see  him  work  the  next  time  ho 
had  a  horse  to  shoe.     I  have  ofteu  heard  him  say  that  he  was 
excessively  surprized  at  this  request,    and    could   not  imagine 
what  had  prompted  it,  or   led  me  to  suppose  that  he  ever  did 
shoe  horses ;  nor  was  he  less  amused   when,   on  his    inquiring 
into  the  matter,  I  explained  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,   and 
expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  rinding  that  he  was  totally 
ignorant  of  my  father's  art.     He   very  good-naturedly   endea- 
voured to    make  me   understand   that  different   people  must  he 
differently  employed,  and  each  might  be  a  great  man  in  his  way, 
although  their  employments  were  dissimilar.     That  it  was   my 
father's  business  to  shoe  horses,  and  to  do  many  other  very  use- 
ful things  of  the  like  description,  but  that  it  would  not  be  right 
for  every  body  to  be  employed   in   the  same  way*     That  it  was 
his  business  to  pray  to  God,   and  to  teach  people   to  be  good, 
that  they  might  deserve  the  favour  of  God  and  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  to  write  sermons,  and   instruct  young  people  as 
he    did  me   and   his  son  Walter.      This  explanation   however 
did  not  satisfy   me :  I  still  could   not  comprehend  but  that  a 
mechanical  occupation,  and  above  all,  that  which  my  father  fol- 
lowed, must  require  talents  far   superior  to    those  requisite  for 
praying  and  preaching,  or   for  instructing  children.     A  child, 
1  said,  could  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  but  a  child  could  not  shoe 
a  horse; — I  therefore  inferred,  that  the  latter  must  be  the  more 
difficult,  -consequently  the  more  manly  occupation,   and  sighed^ 
above  all  things,  for  the  time  when  I  should  be  a  man,  and  able 
to  work  like  my  father.     1  will  own  too,  when  I  found  that  the 
rector  could  not  shoe  a  horse,  his  consequence  was  for  a  while 
somewhat  diminished  in  my  eyes.' 
This  young  Vulcan  was  so  attached,  for  some  time,  to 
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his  father's  employment,  that  his  happiest  moments  were 
spent  in  the  work-shop;  and  lie  mortified  his  iron  sire 
extremely  not  only  by  ex  1  Siting  his  passion  for  the  forge, 
but  by  wounding  his  vanity  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  It  vyas  Mr.  Armstrong's  practice  occasionally  to  invite  some 
of  the  farmers  of  his  parish  to  eat  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding; 
with  him,  after  the  good  old  English  fashion ;  and  my  father, 
though  not  a  farmer,  yet  as  parish-clerk,  was  invited  in  his  turn 
to  these  parties.  At  one  of  them,  to  which  I  had  been  also  in- 
vited as  a  visitor  to  Walter,  as  we  were  sitting  after  dinner,  the 
conversation  taking  a  turn,  which  my  father  thought  favourable 
to  showing  off  my  learning,  he  asked  me  as  a  question,  apropos 
to  what  was  passing,  what  was  Latin  for  a  horse  ?  I  replied 
very  coolly,  and  not  as  if  feeling  the  least  distrust  of  being 
right — Horsus.  I  know  not  what  evil  daemon  possessed  me  at, 
that  moment;  I  certainly  knew  the  proper  word  very  well,  if  I 
had  considered  for  only  half  a  second;  but  I  was  very  much 
occupied  with  a  walnut  which  I  was  peeling,  and  probably- 
thought  more  of  that  than  gratifying  my  father's  vauity ;  so 
answered  at  random,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  what  I 
said.  "  .Why  Samuel,"  said  Mr.  Armstrong,  "what  are  you 
thinking  of?  I  never  knew  you  guilty  of  such  a  mistake  before: 
* — recollect  yourself."  1  endeavoured  to  do  so;  but  shame,  at 
having  been  wrong;  had"  seized  upon  me  so  forcibly  that  I  could 
not  recover  my  error,  or  recal  to  my  mind  the  right  word,  till  it 
was  given  me  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

"I  dare  say,  however,"  says  one  of  the  company,  "  that  he 
knows  very  well  how  many  nails  are  put  into  a  horse's  shoe." — 
To  this  I,  thinking  to  retrieve  my  lost  credit  by  the  readiness 
and  accuracy  of  my  present  answer,  replied  without  the  least 
hesitation,  "eight  in  common,  sometimes  ten,  and,  if  they 
want  to  put  the  shoe  on  very  fast,  then  twelve."  "  Aye,  aye," 
said  the  honest  farmer,  "  1  was  sure  he  could  tell  that." 

'I  have  often  heard  my  father  say  that  it  was  impossible  to 
express  the  mortification  occasioned  him  by  what  had  passed. 
That  I  should  be  more  ready  with  answering  how  many  nails 
were  put  in  a  horse's  s!?oe,  than  what  was  Latin  tor  a  horse*  ap- 
peared such  a  lamentable  proof,  how  much  more  likely  1  was  to 
make  a  great  blacksmith  than  a  great  divine,  that  he  almost  de- 
spaired of  seeing  his  family,  through  me  at  least,  taken  out  of 
their  original  groveling  situation.  One  useful  lesson,  however, 
he  was  taught  by  the  disgrace  I  had  incurred,  and  that  was, 
never  again  to  attempt  showing  off  my  learning  before  my  neigh- 
bours.' 

As  ouryoung  blacksmith  grows  up?  t>ie  love  for  the  forge 
decreases.  He  pursues  his  studies  a<  Christ's  Hospital  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  delight  of  his  father. 
But  a  dangerous  illness,  into  which  his  friend  Mr.  Arm- 
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strong  fell,  and  which  threatened  his  life,  made  our  hero 
reflect  how  very  forlorn  he  would  be  left,  should  he  be 
deprived  by  death  of  this  very   excellent  friend.     He  is 
led  to  contemplate,  with   no  little  feeling  of  disgust,  the 
possible  necessity  of  associating  with  people  of  his  own 
rank  in  life,  above  whom  he  had  been  raised  by  a  classical 
education.     And  here  we  must  remark,  that  it  too  often 
proves  a  source  of  self-corrosion  and  discontent,  rather 
than  of  complacency  and  happiness,  when  young  people 
are  brought  up  above  their  equals  in  birth,  and  not  iit 
unison  with  their  probable  condition  in  life.     This  is  too 
prevalent  a  propensity  in  the  times  ;  and  accordingly  too 
many  young  men  and  women  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  are 
continually  aping    that  greatness  and  quality  to  which 
they  have  no  pretensions ;  and  fretfully  aiming  to  surpass 
their  neighbours,  not  in  probity  and  diligence,  but  in  that 
exterior  finery  and  show  which  is  neither  suitable  to  their 
circumstances,  nor  compatible  with  their  means.     Hence 
is  nurtured  a  base  and  unworthy  pride  which  is  very  un- 
favourable to  goodness  of  disposition  or  uprightness  of 
conduct.     Hence  a  contemptible  hankering  after  petty  and 
fallacious  distinctions,  which  are  often  supported  by  false- 
hood  or  by  fraud.     If  the  daughter   of  a  tradesman   is 
asked  what  her  father  is — he  is   not  a  shoe-maker  or  a 
cobler,  he  is  a  contractor  for  the  army  or  navy.     If  the 
girls  are  got  out  into  families  as  house  or  waiting  maids, 
and  they  are  asked  what  places  they  hold,   they  turn  up 
their  noses  at  the  word  place — -it  is,  I  have  a  sitialion  in 
such  a  family;    the  abigail  calls    herself  a  lady's    com- 
panion ;  and  Betty,  the  chamber-maid,  to  avoid  the  horrible 
imputation  of  carrying  the  slop-pail,  tells  you  she  is  the 
upper-maid,  and  waits  on  the  young  ladies.     Thus  a  pretty 
large  portion  of  society  seems  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
thought  to  do  their  duty.     The  mother  of  a  family  feels  a 
repugnance,  as  if  it  were  something  totally  unbecoming,  to 
be  seen  nursing  her  infant  or  ironing  her  linen.     The 
retailer  of  coals  would  be  shocked  if  he  was  not  called  a 
merchant ;  and  &  fancy  dress  maker  would  be  near  fainting 
to  be  accosted  as  a  mantua-maker. 

Our  hero  of  the  forge  looked  at  things  in  a  very  different 
light ;  he  thought  that  if  Mr.  Armstrong  was  taken  from 
him,  he  should  have  more  reason  to  deplore  the  ambition 
of  his  father  in  giving  him  a  superior  education  and  set- 
ting him  above  his  birth,  than  if  he  had  taught  him  to  go 
no  further  in  his  learning  than  to  read  the  Bible  fluently, 
and  tashoe  the  wild  colt.  The  following  is  a  useful  adiuoui- 
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tion  to  fondly  ambitious  parents,  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  one  cannot  meet  with  the  prosperous  fate  of  our 
young  Vulcan. 

•  These  kind  of  reflections  intruded  themselves  at  that  time 
(during  his  friend's  illness)  so  often  upon  me,  that  I  was  more 
than  otice  induced  to  ask  myself  whether  there  was  not  as  much 
pain  as  pleasure  in  being  raised  by  education  so  far  above  otir 
parents  and  natural  connections,  that  our  intercourse  with  them 
can  no  longer  he  on  that  footing  of  perfect  ease  and  equality 
so  delightful  between  parents  and  children  ;  that  the  respect  and 
attention  we  pay  them,  must  arise  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty 
than  from  that  sweet  sympathy  and  perfect  union  of  hearts 
which  ought  to  bind  together  persons  standing  in  so  near  and 
dear  a  relationship,  r  know  that  the  moment  when  I  was  first 
fully  impressed  with  the  little  equality  there  was  between  my 
parents  and  myself,  was  a  very  painful  one ;  so  painful  that  I 
half  wished  my  old  attachment  to  my  father's  trade  had  never 
forsaken  me,  but  that  I  had  retained  it  so  pertinaciously  as  t<* 
render  it  impossible  to  push  me  into  any  other  way  of  life.' 

These  feelings  are  very  natural  to  a  sensitive  cultivated 
mind  j  yet  though  we  may  in  life  meet  with  a  few  instances 
of  this  sensibility,  and  a  great  many  where  fathers  and 
mothers,  in  their  endeavours  to  elevate  their  offspring 
above  their  original  circumstances,  have  cut  out  nothing 
but  misery  for  themselves;  yet  the  ardent  longing  of  a 
parent  to  raise  his  children  above  their  native  sphere  is 
not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  It  is  always  laudable  in  itself, 
but  the  attempt  is  not  always  judicious,  nor  productive  of 
happiness  to  the  object.  For  every  new  made  gentleman 
is  not  like  our  Vulcanian  hero.  We  have  heard  it  remark- 
ed, though  there  are  doubtless  many  exceptions,  that  it 
takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman  ;  but  not  so 
with  Miss  Plumptre's  hen* — he  casts  the  slough  which 
might  be  supposed  naturally  to  attach  to  him  from  the 
lowliness  of  his  origin,  and  jumps  into  the  gentleman  with 
as  much  ease  as  if  he  and  all  his  ancestors  had  been  bred 
and  born  noblemen,  instead  of  blacksmiths,  cow-doctors, 
clock-menders,  and  parish-clerks. 

Having  brought  our  hero  to  that  time  of  life  when  he 
was  to  determine  upon  his  profession,  we  shall  take  leave 
of  him  with  informing  our  readers  that,  having  some 
awkward  qualms  about  gratifying  his  father's  ambition,  he 
at  first  declines  going  into  the  church,  but  enters  as  a  clerk 
to  a  merchant  in  the  coal  trade,  falls  in  love  with  the  niece  of 
the  worthy  rector,  and  after  undergoing  various  palpita- 
tions, doubts,  hopes,  expectations,  and  despondencies, 
incidental  to  a  lover,  is,  at  length*  quietly  yoked  to  the 
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fair  object  of  his  wishes,  when  he  takes  orders,  and  in  due 
time  becomes  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  Langham,  to 
which  his  father  had  been  parish-clerk,  cow-doctor,  black- 
smith, psalm  singer,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

From  the  brief  abstract  which  we  have  given  of  one 
of  the  principal  characters,  our  readers  may  forirt  soma 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  book;  and,  if  they  have  patience 
to  wade  through  four  large  volumes  without  feeling  a 
resistless  inclination  to  slumber  and  sleep,  we  own,  we 
shall  think  them  deserving  of  being  ranked  amongst  the" 
patient  Grizzles  of  the  present  day. 

We  fear  that  our  fair  friend  will  be  a  little  surprised 
at  our  thinking  her  novel  too  long  ;  but  we  have 
fejt  very  severely  in  the  perusal  what  Miss  Plumptre 
wished  her  readers  might  be  strangers  to,  weariness  and 
ennui.  In  speaking  of  the  length  of  her  work,  she 
says, 

*  One  of  the  sage  observations  I  have  made  in  my  passage 
through  life,  is,  that  authors  and  readers  are  not  always  tout 
a-fait  d'accord,'  (to  this  we  most  readily  subscribe,  and  we 
speak  feelingly,)  '  as  to  the  length  to  which  the  one  may  ex- 
tend what  the  other  is  destined  to  peruse ;  and  while  the  author 
thinks  himself  so  amusing  that  he  can  never  give  his  readers 
too  much,  the  reader,  on  the  contrary,  finds  him  so  dull,  that 
ere  half  the  first  volume  is  travelled  over  he  begins  to  yawn, 
and  before  the  end  he  is  laid  fast  asleep ;  so  that  the  remaining 
volumes  stand  a  fair  chance  of  hot  being  read  at  all*  This 
being  a  frequent  state  of  the  case  between  the  author  and  his 
readers,  I  think  it  upon  the  whole,  better  not  to  exceed  four 
volumes.* 

Considejrate !  But,  howr  much  more  so,  should  we  have 
thought  our  authoress,  had  she  been  pleased  to  have  com- 
pressed the  four  volumes  into  two !  Nay  we  should  not 
have  been  violently  chagrined,  if  the  blacksmith's  son  had 
been  actually  hammered  into  the  portable  dimensions 
of  one  single  duodecimo. 


Art.  IX. — Thoughts  on  the  Utility  and  Expediency  of 
the   Plans  proposed  by  the   British  and  Foreign  Bible 

.  Society.  By  Edward  Maltpy,  D.  D.  Prebendary  of 
Leighton  Bussard,  in  the  dihedral  Church  of  Lincoln, 
tyc.     London :  Cadell. 

DR.  Maltby  strenuously  recommends  that,  instead  of 
a  profuse  and  indiscriminate  distribution  of  the  zc hole  of 
the   Old  and  New    Testaments,   a  selection    should  be 
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made  which  should  comprehend  the  most  easily  intelli- 
gible and  practically  useful  parts  of  both.  There  are 
certainly  many  parts  of  the  TNew,  and  more  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  either  hard  to  be  understood,  or 
which,  if  understood,  are  of  little  or  no  moral  benefit, 
as  they  are  applicable  only  to  temporary  interests  or 
fugitive  objects;  and,  though  they  may  excite  the  curio- 
sity of  the  learned,  contain  nothing  which  can  interest 
or  edify  the  generality  of  mankind.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  common  and  widely  diffused  prejudice  that  every 
iota  of  the  Bible,  (including  in  that  term  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,)  is  of  equal  sanctity  and  import- 
ance ;  and  if  we  were  to  give  to  such  persons  only  a 
mutilated  or  imperfect  portion  of  this  holy  book,  instead 
of  the  whole,  it  would  excite  in  their  minds  a  feeling- 
allied  to  that  of  sacrilege  and  profanation.  It  would 
give  rise  to  a  violent  and  fanatical  outcry  as  if  we  had 
treated  the  Word  of  God  with  the  most  contemptuous 
indignity,  or  rent  the  temple  of  Christianity  in  twain 
from  the  roof  of  the  edifice  to  the  very  base.  Whether 
it  be  wise  to  shew  any  respect  to  this  prejudice  we  shall 
not  stay  minutely  to  inquire ;  we  shall  only  remark  that 
a  rude  assault  upon  it  would  be  very  likely,  amongst 
the  less  informed  part  of  mankind,  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, at  least  for  the  present,  very  unfavourable  to  the 
popular  belief  in  revelation.  The  people  would  say, 
this  Bible  Society,  as  it  is  called,  is  afraid  to  let  us  see 
the  whole  Bible  ;  and  therefore  has  given  us  only  a  garbled 
extract  of  the  scriptures,  in  order  to  keep  us  in  ignorance, 
for  some  sinister  or  interested  purpose.  While  the  Bible 
from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to  the  end  of  Revela- 
tions is  represented  to  the  vulgar  as  the  Inspired  Word 
of  God,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  would  neither 
be  wise  nor  discreet  to  disseminate  the  opinion  which 
would  arise  out  of  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Maltby, 
that,  a  large  part  of  the  contents  of  this  inspired  book, 
this  word  of  God,  is  unfit  for  them  to  read. 

The  distribution  of  Bibles  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  society  to  which  this  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Maltby  ap- 
plies, n?ay,  and  we  trust,  will  be  productive  of  great  good ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  an  unmixed  good,  for  common 
experience,  and  particularly  the  history  of  fanaticism, 
prove  that  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  evil ; 
that  the  word  of  God  may  be  grossly  misinterpreted ; 
and  be  perverted  to  favour  the  growth  of  vice  and  the 
multiplication  of  crimes.    But  in  this  state  of  things, 
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what  good  is  there,  which  is  either  unmixed  with  evil, 
or  with  which  evil  may  not  be  mixed  ?  And  though  Dr. 
ftjTaltby,  in  his  selection  of  scriptural  readings  would 
remove  all  those  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
which,  being  most  obscure,  are  most  likely  to  be  misun- 
derstood, yet  still  he  could  not  help  leaving  enough  for 
ignorance  or  fanaticism  to  misapply.  By  omitting  to 
distribute  St.  Paul's  epistles  along  with  the  writings  of 
the  Evangelists,  Dr.  M.  would  so  far  deprive  the  Cal- 
vinist  of  some  of  the  strong  armour  with  which  he 
girds  himself  for  the  attack  upon  reason  and  common 
sense,  and  of  the  spear  and  the  shield  with  which,  while 
he  defends  his  own  hypothesis,  he  prostrates  that  of  his 
enemies  in  the  dust.  But  still,  plain  as  the  precepts 
in  the  Evangelists  seem,  we  have  known  instances  in 
which  they  have  been  most  strangely  perverted  and  fa- 
tally misunderstood.  For  instance  we  remember  a  case 
of  a  man  whom  this  precept  f  if  thy  right  hand  offend 
thee  cut  it  off,'  induced  to  chop  off  his  wrist  in  order  to 
manifest  his  obedience.  In  short,  if  we  refuse  to  dis- 
tribute the  whole  Bible,  because  some  parts  of  it  may  be 
misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  we  hardly  know  where  we 
ought  to  stop :  for,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  ignorance 
and  fanaticism,  what  is  there  which  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood or  misapplied  ?  If  we  distribute  either  the  whole 
Bible  or  only  certain  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  effect  will 
not  always  correspond  with  the  benevolent  intention. 
The  tares  will  come  up  with  the  wheat ;  and  virtue  will 
not  always  be  the  fruit  of  scriptural  information.  Though 
we  think  there  is  much  force  in  some  of  Dr.  Maltby's 
remarks,  and  though  the  pamphlet  is  very  creditable 
to  his  candour,  good  sense  and  moderation,  yet  we 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  upon  the  whole  and  on  a 
fair  and  impartial  view  of  the  inconveniencies  on  either 
side,  better  to  give  the  people  the  entire  genuine  scrip- 
tures according  to  the  plan  of  the  Bible  Society,  rather 
than  any  imperfect  selection  or  epitome.  Whichever  plan, 
may  be  adopted,  though  some  evil  may  result  from  both, 
we  trust  that  it  will  in  either  be  overwhelmed  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  good  :  and  that  the  individual  instances  of  per- 
version, will  not  be  sufficient  to  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  general  mass  of  moral  edification.  But  let  not 
Dr.  Maltby  on  one  side,  nor  the  Bible  Society  on  the 
other,  suppose  that  the  plan  which  he  suggests  or  that 
which  they  adopt,  will  at  all  tend  to  produce  unanimity 
of  opinion  on  religious  topics,  or  to  bring  the  theological 
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notions  of  men  into  the  focus  of  one  simple  creed.  Re- 
ligion is  not  a  topic  on  which  men  will  soon,  if  ever,  think 
alike;  and,  perhaps,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  differ- 
ently they  think  with  respect  to  points  of  speculation,  or 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  as  long-  as  they  consider  Charity  to 
be  the  bond  of  perfectness,  and  the  end  of  the  command- 
ment. 


Art.  X.— C.  Plinii  Ccecilii  Secundi  Epistolarum  Libri 
X.  rcccnsuit  notisque  illusiravit  Gottlieb  Erdmunn  Gie- 
rig.    Prof.  Trem.  II.  T.    Lipsiae,  8vo. 

WHEN  we  felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to  remark  on  the 
incapacity  of  Gierig,  as  an  editor  of  Ovid,  we  gave  a 
pledge,  which  we  now  redeem,  of  saying  a  few  words  on 
his  edition  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  As  this  book  is  worse 
edited  even  than  the  Metamorphoses,  we  shall  dwell  very 
briefly  on  it,  and  endeavour  to  shew,  that,  however  scarce 
continental  books  have  become,  this  is  not  one  among 
them  that  ought  to  fill  even  a  temporary  place  on  the 
shelf  of  a  scholar. 

Melmoth,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  Pliny's 
Letters,  has  well  remarked,  that  '  a  true  critic  is  a  kind 
of  censor  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  none  who  wish 
well  to  its  interests,  would  desire  to  restrain  or  to  sup- 
press his  office. '  Under  the  sanction  therefore  of  him, 
who  seems  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Pliny  more 
warmly  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  we  will  commence 
our  censure  on  Gierig's  performance. 

In  a  preface  of  tooth-breaking  dog- Latin,  Gierig  in- 
forms us  that  his  motive  for  publishing  the  epistles  of 
Pliny,  was  the  favour  and  good  words  of  certain  '  viri 
doctij  who  had  approved  his  edition  of  the  Panegyric. 
He  then  proceeds  in  a  most  unintelligible  sentence  to  say, 
*  Sed  si  quo  alio  i*i  libro  recensendo,  cei te  in  hoc,  ut  criticus 
quisque  est  a  teraeritate,  opinionibusque  pnejudicalis  alienissi- 
mus,  ita  creberrime  haereat  nccesse  est,  nee  facile  pluritnis  illis 
locis,  ubi  diversaruni  lectionum  quasque  a  inanuseriptonnn  auc- 
toritate,  ab  usu  loquendi,  et  ah  orationis  serie  tantumdem  com* 
ineiidationis  habet,  liquido  dicat,  quid  potissimum  ah  auctoris 
manu  sit  prpfectum/ 

We  leave  this  costive  sentence  to  the  ingenuity  of  our 
readers.  Then  follows  a  long  apology  for  his  long  notes  : 
or,  to  use  his  own  elegant  Latin,  his  '  plenitudinem  nota- 
rum,'  and  his  [  crimen  longitudinis,'  which,  would  ye  be* 
jjeye  it?  means  the  fault  of  writing  long  notes  \ ! ! 
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We  profess  ourselves  to  Be  of  Harry  Stephens's  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  surprising  Pliny's  letters  are  so  seldom 
~ead,  being  altogether  convinced  the  same  blame  attaches 
to  modern  negligence,  which  was  a  subject  of  complaint 
to  that  mighty  scholar.  For,  as  Melmoth  says,  the  ele- 
gance of  this  author's  manner,  adds  force  to  the  most  inte- 
resting, at  the  same  time  that  it  enlivens  the  most  common 
subjects.  But  the  polite  and  spirited  turn  of  these  letters 
is  by  no  means  their  principal  recommendation :  they  re- 
ceive a  much  higher  value,  as  they  exhibit  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  exemplary  characters  in  all  antiqiiity  ;  and 
in  very  few  authors  are  we  so  disgusted  at  the  drudgery 
of  a  German  commentator:  the  transition  from  spright- 
liness  to  dulness,  from  studied  elegance  to  studied  bar- 
barism. 

A  '  Disputatio  de  Plinii  EpistolisJ  and  then  a  '  Noti- 
tin  Literaria?  follow  the  preface,  the  latter  of  which  is  a 
misnomer,  as  it  refers  us  to  the  catalogue  prefixed  to  the 
Bipont  edition.  To  each  letter  a  separate,  long,  and  ge- 
nerally very  foolish  argument  is  prefixed.  We  shall  only 
examine  one  letter,  and  think  it  will  be  preferable  to  se- 
lect one  of  the  best  known,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
every  fair  chance  to  Gierig's  talents. 

The  most  interesting  epistle  of  Pliny,  if  perhaps  we 
except  that  which  concerns  the  Christians,  is  the  16th  of 
the  6th  book,  which  is  addressed  to  Tacitus,  and  describes 
the  eruption  of  Vesuyius,  with  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the 
philosopher.  The  20th  is  supplementary  to  it,  but  at  pre- 
sent we  shall  only  examine  the  i6th. 

In  the  very  setting  forth  of  this  elegant  descriptive 
epistle,  we  are  told  that  the  first  sentence  is  *  Exordium 
aptum,  quo  et  Tacito  blanditur,  et  avunculi  perpetuita- 
tem  tarn  auguratur,  quam  curae  sibi  esse  ostendit,  udhi- 
bitis  sententiis  non  vul garth  us? 

One  of  the  most  common  and  disgusting  faults  of  Ger- 
man editors  is  their  insipid  and  useless  illustration  of  the 
most  common  words.  So  here  puleln trimcn  terrm  is  illus- 
trated out  of  Tacitus  by  puleherrimus  sinus.  Pliny  pro- 
mised immortality  to  his  uncle,  from  the  writings  of  Ta- 
citus. Therefore  (says  the  foolish  Gierig,  by  a  strange 
conclusion),'  he  deceived  himself,  because  l)io,  Josephus, 
and  Suetonius,  where  they  make  mention  of  the  eruption, 
of  Vesuvius,  say  nothing  of  Pliny  ! !  This, is  not  correct. 
Tor  Suetonius  does  say  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  '  peri  include 
Campanice.' — '  mansura'  ut  an  :  Quint :  nihil  posteritaii 
7nansurisque  Uteris.     Did  we  then  stand  in  need  of  an  il» 
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lustration  of  the  word  mansurus  ?  or  to  be  told  that  per- 
petuitas  is  ozternitas  nominis  ? 

The  exact  day  of  the  month,  in  the  year  79,  when  the 
-conflagration  of  Vesuvius,  probably  the  first  of  any  con- 
sequence, occurred,  is  now  generally  fixed  at  the  24th  of 
August,  and  the  reading  thererefore  of  Non.  Kal.  Sept. 
is  preferable  to  the  Novembr  Kal.  of  the  Aldine  edition, 
and  Calend.  Novembr.,  which  is  adopted  by  the  Pere  Har- 
duin.  Dio  says  the  event  happened  xar*  uuro  ro  <p$ivoiru- 
pov,  which  certainly  tallies  more  with  August,  than  the  end 
of  October  or  November.  Gierig  gives  no  satisfactory 
criticism  on  the  point. 

In  Melmoth's  elegant  English  we  shall  give  a  short  pas- 
sage, and  then  contrast  it  with  Gierig's  affectation  of  phi- 
losophical knowledge,  by  which  he  pretends  to  confute 
the  language  of  Pliny.     It  is  too  ridiculous  ! 

'  My  mother  desired  him  (the  elder  Pliny)  to  observe  a 
cloud  which  appeared  of  a  very  unusual  size  and  shape.  He 
had  just  returned  from  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and 
after  bathing  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight  repast,  was  re- 
tired to  his  study ;  he  immediately  arose  and  went  out  upon  an 
eminence,  from  whence  he  might  more  distinctly  view  this  very 
singular  phenomenon.  It  was  not  at  that  distance  discernible 
from  what  mountain  this  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  after- 
wards to  proceed  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
exact  description  of  its  figure,  than  by  resembling  it  to  that  of 
a  pine-tree  ;  for,  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  tall 
trunk,  which  spread  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches;  occa- 
sioned, I  suppose,  either  that  the  force  of  the  internal  vapour 
which  impressed  the  cloud  upwards,  decreased  in  strength  as  it 
advanced,  or  that  the  cloud  being  pressed  back  by  its  own 
weight,  expanded  itself  in  the  manner  1  have  mentioned  :  it 
appeared  sometimes  bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as 
if  it  was  either  more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cin- 
ders/ 

On  this  Gierig  impertinently  remarks, 
1  Solet  noster  libenter  in  causas  rerum  inquirere ;  sed,quod  et 
hie  locus  docet,  in  physicis  non  semper  est  satis  felix.  Primum 
non  dicere  debuisset  aut  etiam,  verum  et ;  vis  enim  projectilis 
ideo  singulis  moroentis  senescit  (decreased  in  strength.  M.) 
minuitur,  quod  ut  ab  acre  resistente,  ita  pondere  corporis  pro- 
jecti  vincitur.  Neque  latitudinem  form ae  satis  expedivit.  Vis 
spiritus  ad  certain  altitudinem  praegravabat  vires  aeris  resisten- 
tis,  et  pouderis,  quo  res  ejectae  ferebantur :  hae  igitur  linea 
recta  sursum  evehebantur,  fingebantque  truncum.  In  trunco  su- 
premo vis  spiritus  cedere  caepit  oppositis  viribus ;  hinc  resisten- 
tia  ilia  et  pressu  aeris  leviores  partes  in  latitudinem  diffunde- 
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bantur,  destituunt  rem,  quae  earn  non  longius  propellunt,  aut 
non  secuni  vehunt/ 

We  think  that  this  nonsensical  and  leaden  note  would 
alone  sink  Gierig's  literary  fame,  if  ought  of  it  still  re- 
mained buoyant ;  we  doubt  whether  Germans  themselves 
approve  of  such  gratuitous  philosophy.  On  the  common 
phrase  liburnica  for  a  light-armed  vessel,  we  are  gravely 
told  that  it  is  a  vessel  velocissima  et  levissima  :  that  the 
Liburni  are  people  of  Illyria,  &c.  In  a  difficult  and  dis- 
puted passage,  wherein  the  MSS.  and  printed  copies  vary 
extremely  from  each  other,  Gierig  preserves  (as  is  na» 
tural),  the  barbarous  and  injudicious  reading  of  «  Recti- 
nae  Caesii  Bassi.'  The  emendation  of  Corte  is  approved 
and  translated  by  Melmoth  ;  nor  are  Gierig's  reasons  for 
rejecting  it  in  any  degree  satisfactory.  The  phrase  depre- 
henderat  oculis  is  more  exquisite,  says  our  commentator, 
than  viderat;  and  enotaret  is  synonimous  to  notaret,  pin- 
gexet.  i  The  increasing  danger,'  he  continues,  '  he  well 
hath  marked  by  the  gradation  of  the  words  cinis,  pumices^ 
lapides,  vadum,  ruina  montisS  As  the  reader  may  proba- 
bly not  hitherto  have  discovered  this  climax,  we  think  it 
right  to  set  it  before  him. 

The  remainder  of  Gierig's  criticism  on  this  epistle,  and 
indeed  on  all  the  epistles  contained  in  the  two  volumes,  is 
of  the  same  insipid  cast :  dull  or  erroneous,  as  his  wit  or 
his  learning  strive  for  mastery. 

The  second  volume  was  published  some  years  after  the 
former.  Gierig  had  received  probably  cash  enough  at 
Leipsic  fair,  on  the  sale  of  the  first,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  f  perpetual  commentaries.'  But  in  this  second 
volume  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud,  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  most  experienced  prizefighter  of  Paternoster- 
Row.  He  had  begun  his  second  index  '  Verborum'  on  an 
enlarged  plan — and  as  we  have  heretofore,  in  our  review 
of  his  Ovid,  complimented  him  on  his  talents  of  index- 
making,  we  regret  that  he  now  falsifies  our  report  of  him, 
when  he  grew  tired,  and  thought  (as  he  says)  there  was 
too  much  i  labour'  and  '  trouble'  in  the  business.  He 
therefore  re-commenced  his  index,  which  he  intended  to 
be  more  useful  than  that  of  Corte,  more  full  than  that  of 
Gesner.  So  he  plodded  on  to  the  letter  N — then  grew 
tired  again,  and  adopted  Gesner  from  N  to  Z.  This  he  calls 
c  necessity :'  and  we  believe  it  was  so — xirofux  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Let  us  whisper  to  him  at  parting,  that  as  he  has  cam- 
paigned without  glory  in  the  service  of  the  Muses  or 
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booksellers,  we  trust  as  Prof.  Trem.  (quere  Tremendous 
Professor  ?)  he  will  in  future  only  utter  his  classical  ora- 
cles viva  voce  e  cathedra.  He  cannot  indeed  be  said  to 
spoil  paper  in  his  present  production,  for  he  prints  on 
charta  cacatissima  ;  but  as  the  same  substance  is  used  in 
the  formation  both  of  lint  and  criticism,  we  would  recom- 
mend him  to  save  for  the  hospitals  the  rags  which  he  now 
bedaubs  to  so  little  purpose. 


Art.  XI. — A  new  System  of  Arithmetic  ;  including  Spe- 
cimens of  a  Method  in  which  most  arithmetical  Opera* 
tions  may  be  performed  without  a  Knowledge  of  the 
Rules  of  Three,  and  followed  hi/  Strictures  on  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Elementary  Instruction.  Contained  in  Eng- 
lish Treatises  on  that  Science.  By  Thomas  Clark,  $vo. 
Budd,  1812.     £1. 

WE  have  really  been  very  much  amused  and  struck 
with  something  approaching  to  the  nature  of  surprise  at 
Mr.  Clark's  preface.  We  were  simple  enough  to  believe 
that  our  countryman  might  become  tolerably  well  versed 
in  the  four  first  rules  of  arithmetic,  by  the  aid  of  the 
writers  in  our  vernacular  tongue.  But  we  find  this  to  be 
a  mere  narrowvulgar  prejudice. 

1  First,  there  is  not,'  says  Mr.  Clark,  ■  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, a  work  of  any  repute  whatever,  employed  in  school  edu- 
cation, in  which  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
principally,  the  substraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  are 
clearly  and  comprehensively  laid  down.  Secondly,  not  one/  *  * 
But  we  have  not  space  for  Mr.  Clark's  secondly,  and 
thirdly,  and  fourthly,  and  fifthly,  and  sixthly,  and  lastly, 
in  all  and  each  of  which  it  is  demonstrated  that  Mr. 
Clark's  'New  System  of  Arithmetic'  is  by  far  the  great- 
est work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

But  We  must  do  justice  to  the  modesty  of  the  writer. 
Though  he  sets  up  some  sort  of  half  claim  to  originality, 
he  acknowledges  that  he  has  principally  followed  the 
French  writers  on  arithmetic.  M.  Reynaud's  Introduc- 
tion a  VAlgebre,  M.  Theveneau's  Elemens  d*  Ar\thme- 
tiquc,  Bezout's  Eltmcns  d!  Arithmctique,  the  Ecoles  Nor- 
males,  and  (we  are  shocked  to  pronounce  the  word),  Gor- 
don's Arithmetic,  have  been  his  principal  guides.  He 
consoles  us,  however,  with  the  assurance,  that  from  the 
latter  (  only  a  few  passages  and  examples  have  been  ex- 
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traded.'  His  own  labours,  besides  that  of  a  translator, 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  necessary  but  humble  task  of 
transposing-,  extending,  and  abbreviating'  the  different 
passages  selected.  What  are  his  own  observations,  (for 
we  are  told  that  there  are  some  such)  it  is  in  vain  to  in' 
quire.  He  has  been  so  often  under  the  necessity  of  blend- 
ing* them,  with  those  of  others,  that  to  assign  any  of  the 
intermediate  parts  to  their  respective  authors,  might  be, 
not  unfrequently,  to  make  them  responsible  for  his  own 
errors.  This  is  an  unfortunate  predicament  truly.  But 
we  suspect  that  if  these  original  observations  were  very 
numerous,  or  very  important,  the  father  would  have  made 
little  scruple  in  acknowledging  his  offspring. 

But  do  not  suppose,  'reader,  that  Mr.  Clark's  object  is 
to  disparage  the  honour  of  Old  England.  To  obviate 
such  a  suspicion,  he  assures  us  that  he  is  an  Englishman, 
zealous  for  the  fame  of  his  country,  and  anxious  for  its 
welfare.  He  therefore  in  concluding  takes  a  bolder  and 
more  adventurous  flight.  He  promises  us  that  by  discard- 
ing our  old  friends  Vise  and  Cocker,  Walkinghame  and 
Bonnycastle,  we  shall  not  only  be  better  shopkeepers, 
and  housekeepers,  and  merchants,  and  stockbrokers^  but 
also  better  soldiers  and  deeper  politicians  ;  that  we  shall 
have  more  success  both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet.  In- 
deed, indeed,  we  fear  there  is  some  truth  in  this.  We  all 
remember  how  the  great  statesman  now  no  more  was  out 
of  his  reckoning,  when  he  prognosticated  the  ruin  of 
France  from  the  depreciation  of  assignats.  If  Mr.  Clark 
were  in  the  right,  what  chance  would  the  Russian  boors, 
with  as  little  elementary  ^instruction  as  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  have  had  against  the  sprightly  cleves  of  the  ecoles 
normales  ? 

After  this  magnificent  preface  we  must  suppose  our 
reader's  curiosity  to  be  on  the  stretch  after  some  of  the 
mighty  improvements  to  be  discovered  in  this  New  Sys- 
tem of  Arithmetic.  Know  then,  first,  that  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts;  the  first  treating  of  abstract  numbers: 
that  is  to  say,  the  simple  signs,  independent  of  the  things 
signified  :  the  second  treats  of  concrete  numbers ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  numbers  applied  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
miles,  furlongs,  yards,  &c.  It  may  be  that  in  many  books 
of  arithmetic  these  are  blended  ;  but  certainly  not  in  all. 
Hutton's  course  of  mathematics  lies  before  us,  in  which 
they  are  kept  distinct,  or  very  nearly  so.  Secondly,  frac- 
tions are  arranged  before  the  operations  of  compound 
numbers,  whereas  in  ofher  treatises  they  follow  then*. 
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This  is  certainly  p?j*oper.  Next,  Mr.  Clark  complains  that 
young  beginners,  are  frightened  by  the  introduction  of 
crabbed  uncouth  algebraic  characters  in  the  beginning  of 
other  works:  be  has  therefore  gently  insinuated  them, 
one  by  one>  as  occasion  offered.  This  is  really  too  ab- 
surd. 

We  have  not  the  face  to  assert  that  we  have  read  through 
Mr.  Clark's  book.  But  we  are  certain  that  in  the  cursory 
view  wo  have  taken  of  it,  we  have  seen  enough  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  its  value.  But  to 
act  fairly  by  the  writer,  we  must  select  a  single  article.  It 
shall  be  that  which  treats  of  substruction,  as  Mr.  Clark  is 
pie  ased  to  term  it. 

To  avoid  circumlocution,  let  us  take  the  author's  ex- 
ample. Let  us  subtract  (or  retrench  as  Mr.  Clark  says), 
29  trom  67.  We  need  not  go  over  the  common  process. 
Instead  of  this  Mr.  Clark  borrows  10  from  6,  and  makes 
the  second  part  of  the  process  2  from  5  =  3;  resolving 
67  into  50+17.  This  change  is  very  foolish.  The  for- 
mer method  is  as  easily  comprehended ;  since  it  involves 
nothing  but  the  simple  axiom,  that  if  equals  be  added  to 
unequals,  the  difference  is  the  same.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  the  symbol  7  is  called  seventeen,  and  the  sym- 
bol 2  is  called  three :  ten  therefore  being  added  to  each 
number  the  difference  must  be  justly  attained.  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is  quite  as  intelligible  as 
that  of  Mr.  Clark's  pretended  improvement. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Clark's  rules  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing : 

'  Rulje.  To  Enounce  a  Fraction.  When  the  lower 
number  is  either  of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  add  to  the  name  of 
the  upper  number  one  of  the  words,  third  or  thirds,  quarter  or 
quarters,  or,  (which  is  the  same  thing),  fourth,  or  fourths  ;  and 
if  the  lower  number  exceed  4,  enounce  successively  the  terms 
expressed  by  the  upper  and  lower  numbers ;  and  join  to  the 
lower,  the  termination  th/ 

How  prolix  and  frivolous  this  is  we  need  not  say. 

Of  the  pretended  substitution  for  the  Rule  of 'Three  we 
will  give  the  following  example : 

1  Prob.  23.  \  Three  men  have  executed  a  certain  work  in  eight 
days,  how  many  days  would  six  men  require  to  execute  the  same 
work  in  ? 

*  3  men  execute  the  work  in 8  days. 

1  do.  will  execute  do.  in  3  times  as  mauy  days  =  24  do. 
6  then  will  execute  the  work  in  6  times  fewer  days  —  4  days.' 
The  answer  is  gained  by  multiplying  the  8  by  3,  and  di- 
viding the  product  (24)  by  6.    Now,  stated  in  the  com- 
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tnon  way,  we  have  this  proportion :  6 : 3  :  :  8  :  x  =  3X«=4t. 

6.        * 
We  have  then  just  the  same  multiplication  and  division; 

and  nothing  is  gained  either  in  clearness  or  expedition. 

Mr.  Clarke,  or  the  writers  whose  works  he  has  made  use 
of,  appear  to  think  that  the  truths  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
processes  employed  in  arriving  at  arithmetical  results  can 
be  made  clear  by  long  details  and  laboured  explanations. 
In  practice,  our  knowledge  of  numbers  is  much  upon  the 
same  footing  as  our  knowledge  of  grammar.  The  rules 
are  first  acquired  by  rote,  and  we  penetrate  into  the  reasons 
on  which  they  are  grounded  gradually  as  the  understand- 
ing ripens.  They  are  exceedingly  clear  and  evident  to 
those  who  possess  a  tolerable  penetration.  The  steps 
must  be  seen  by  a  sort  of  intuition  like  the  different  steps 
of  a  geometrical  theorem,  and  those  who  cannot  easily 
follow  them,  if  they  are  clearly  and  simply  enuntiated^ 
will,  we  fear,  receive  little  aid  from  a  tedious  circumlocu- 
tion. We  should  certainly  be  glad  to  see  our  common 
treatises  of  arithmetic  more  scientific,  and  the  principles 
of  the  art  justly  unfolded  :  we  should  be  glad  to  see^  the 
mind  of  the  young  scholar  strengthened  and  expanded, 
whilst  he  is  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  a  necessary  art. 
But  we  do  not  think  this  treatise  peculiarly  calculated  to 
answer  that  useful  purpose. 


Art.  XII. — The  History  of  all  Religions,  comprehending 
the  different  Doctrines,  Customs,  and  Order  of  Worship 
in  the  Churches  which  have  been  established  from  the 
beginning  of  Time  to  the  present  Day.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  Prophecies  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
incontrovertibly  proving  by  the  positive  Declarations  of  the 
Prophets  that  he  is  the  true  Messiah,  and  that  the  Jews 
have  no  Authority  from  Scripture  to  expect  that  he  is 
yet  to  come.  The  Origin  and  Cause  of  Idolatrous  Wor- 
ship ;  Reasons  assigned  for  the  different  Forms  of  Idols, 
being  a  brief  Compendium  of  those  Knowledges  neces- 
sary to  be  known  by  all  Christians.  By  John  Bellamy, 
Author  of  Biblical  Criticisms  in  the  Classical  Journal. 
London  :  Longman,  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

MR.  BELLAMY  says  in  his  preface,  p.  5. 
*  I    should  not  feel    myself  excused  in  sending  the  following 
sheets  to  the  press,  if  they  did  not  contain  a  variety   of  infor- 
mation,  which  has  not  been  made  known  by   any   writer,  and 
which  I  consider  a  duty  to  lay  before  the  public* 
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In  perusing  this  work  we  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  that  6  variety  of  information  which  has 
not  been  made  known  by  any  writer  J  and  which  onr  wor- 
thy author  evidently  thought  of  much  magnitude  and 
importance  when  he  said  that  he  considered  it  '  a  duty1 
to  lay  it  before  the  public.  Perhaps,  however,  some  of 
Mr.  Bellamy's  readers  may  judge  that  information  to  be 
new  which  we  consider  to  be  old;  and  may  be  under 
great  obligations  to  him  for  telling  them  what  they  did 
not  know  before.  But  we  must  stop  to  ask  Mr.  Bellamy, 
if  *  this  variety  of  information,'  which  he  considered  it 
4  a  duty'  to  lay  before  the  public,  has  not  previously  *  been 
made  known  by  any  writer^  whence  it  was  communicated 
to  him  ?  Mr.  B.  certainly  does  not  lay  claim  to  inspira- 
tion ;  and  with  respect  therefore  to  the  variety  of  informa- 
tion which  he  has  produced  relative  to  that  multitude  6f 
religious  sects  or  fraternities,  whose  systems  of  faith  and 
mocles  of  worship  and  discipline  were  established  long 
before  he  was  born,  whence  could  he  derive  his  materials 
but  from  printed  or  written  documents?  These  were 
his  only  sources  of  information  ;  but  to  what  has  been 
previously  printed  or  written  by  others  Mr.  B.  certainly 
does  not  mean  to  lav  claim  as  coming  out  of  his  own  store. 
Mr.  Bellamy  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  professes  his 
work  to  be  a  history :  but  we  do  not  know  how  Mr.  B. 
or  any  other  person  was  to  write  a  history  of  events  long 
prior  to  his  birth,  without  drawing  his  materials  from 
written  or  printed  documents. 

Though,  owing  perhaps  to  our  want  of  sagacity  or 
dulness  of  apprehension,  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Bellamy 
credit  for  having  laid  before  the  public  a  variety  of  novel 
information,  yet  we  do  give  him  credit  for  what  is  per- 
haps a  higher  and  more  praise-worthy  excellence;  for 
o-reat  candour  of  statement  and  liberality  of  opinion. 
Ivlr.  Bellamy  has  written  on  a  subject  which,  more  than 
any  other,  is  apt  to  call  forth  the  prejudices,  to  warp  the 
judgment  and  inflame  the  passions  ;  and  which  it  is  con- 
sequently very  difficult  for  any  but  a  sage,  whose  mind 
is  well  ballasted  with  charity,  to  perform  with  an  unde- 
viating  adherence  to  truth.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  B. 
has  purposely  caricatured  or  misrepresented  any  religionists 
of  any  nation,  class,  or  sect. 

Mr.  Bellamy's  own  notions  of  religion  arc  very  correct 
and  rational,  as  we  may  discover  from  the  first  sentence  in 
his  book,  in  which  it  is  intimated  that  '  pure  religion  does 
not  consist  in  a  set  of  notions  or  opinions,'  but  in  loving 
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(rod  with  all  our  heart  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
From  what  Mr.  B.  says,  p.  300,  we  infer  that  he  is  not  a 
man  of  contracted  sentiments  or  illiberal  bigotry,  or  will- 
ing to  regard  all  opinions  as  heretical  but  those  of  his  own 
sect. 

*  *  *  *  Though  there  may  exist  a  difference  of  opinion, 
which  has  in  all  ages  laid  the  foundation  for  different  sects,  yet 
under  what  form  soever  the  true  God  is  worshipped  in  sincerity 
such  worshippers  constitute  the  true  church  of  God  ;  agreeably 
to  those  words  of  the  apostle,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he  that  fcareth  him 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  of  him.' 

If  this  declaration  of  the  New  Testament  be  true,  which 
it  must  be,  if  that  book  be  of  divine  authority,  then  we 
should  wish  to  inquire  in  transitu,  why  it  is  worth  while 
to  quarrel,  to  backbite,  to  slander,  to  tip  the  tongue  with 
venom,  to  fill  the  pen  with  gall,  or  die  the  sword  with 
blood,  because  this  or  that  person,  sect,  or  community, 
happen  to  adopt  a  form  of  worship,  a  mode  of  faith,  or  a 
system  of  opinions  different  from  our  own  ?  Religionists, 
whose  hearts  are  shrivelled  up  like  a  dried  leaf  hv  being 
deprived  of  the  refreshing  dews  of  Universal  Charity,  are 
apt  to  think  that  a  man's  opinions  form  the  ground-work 
of  his  acceptance  with  the  Deity  ;  and  hence,  as  they  deem 
their  own  opinions  the  only  true,  they  are  very  liberal  in 
distributing  the  pains  of  damnation  to  all  who  think  dif- 
ferently from  themselves.  But  Mr.  Bellamy  is  not  one  of 
these  saints  with  hearts  like  a  dried  leaf.  No ;  he  has 
some  of  the  fresh  juices  of  Christian  charity  in  his  breast  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  heaven's  portals  will  not  be  shut  against 
those  who  work  righteousness,  from  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  may  come,  or  under  whatever  system  of  error  or 
delusion  they  may  have  worshipped  the  common  fatiieii 

OF  ALL  MANKIND. 

Mr.  Bellamy  acknowledges,  p.  167,  c  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion'  to  consist  in  '  love  to 
God  and  charity  to  man ;'  and  there  is  consequently  no 
part  of  the  world,  and  no  species  of  worshippers  under 
neaven  which  may  not  be  Christian  in  spirit^  though  they 
may  be  totally  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  dogmas  of 
any  denomination  of  Christians.  We  know  no  better 
compendium  of  Christianity,  either  for  faith  or  for  practice, 
either  for  a  purifying  influence  in  the  mind,  or  for  an  ex- 
ternal light  for  the  conduct,  than  what  is  comprehended 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  does  this  prayer  contain  any 
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one  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  which  form  the  badge,  and  kin- 
dle the  strife  of  Christian  or  rather  unchristian  sects? 

In  his  account  of  Mahometanism,  Mr.  Bellamy  should 
not  have  omitted  all  mention  of  the  Wahabees,  who  have, 
for  some  time,  been  effecting  a  great  and  important  re- 
formation in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  the  followers  of  the 
Koran.  We  furnished  a  good  deal  of  information  relative 
to  this  enterprising  sect  of  reformers,  in  the  Appendix  to 
Vol.  XXI,  of  our  Third  Series,  p.  502—507. 

Mr.  B.  adopts  that  computation  of  what  may  be  called 
the  religious  world,  which,  supposing,  the  earth  to  contain 
about  '  eight  hundred  millions  of  souls,'  reckons  the  mass 
of  Christians  at  c  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  millions/ 
of  Mahometans,  at  {  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions/  of 
Jews,  at  '  three  millions/  and  of  those,  who  come  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Pagans,  that  is,  who  are 
neither  Jews,  Christians,  nor  Mahometans,  at  'four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  millions.'1  It  is  evident  that  all  such 
calculations  must  be  very  arbitrary  and  uncertain ;  but, 
such  as  they  are,  they  furnish  the  presumptuous  and  hot- 
headed with  strong  reasons  for  individual  humility,  for 
'mutual  forbearance,  and  for  universal  charity.  But  let  no 
one  forget  that  this  is  not  a  fatherless  world,  and  that  Ii£ 
who  is  the  father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  also  the 
father  of  all  mankind. 


Art.  XIII. — Observations  on  the  Choice  of  a  School,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Attention  of  Parents,  with  a  View  to  assist 
them  informing  a  Judgment  on  that  important  Subject. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  Z/jL.,  L.  L.  D.  London  :  Longman, 
8vo. 

'  TO  the  middling  class  of  society,'  says  the  respectable 
author,  '  it  is  my  intention  to  confine  the  observations  which  I 
have  to  make  on  the  choice  of  a  school.  It  comprehends  all 
children  of  every  description,  whose  parents  can  afford  to  keep 
them  at  school  for  a  period  not  less  than  five,  and  not  more  than 
eight  years,  or  can  maintain  them  at  a  boarding-school.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  that  they  are  made  up  of  shop-keepers,  and 
the  best  sort  of  artisans  and  tradesmen,  of  merchants,  bankers, 
officers,  those  of  the  learned  professions,  and  of  moderate  inde- 
pendent fortunes,  and  of  the  generality  of  farmers  and  country 
gentlemen.  My  observations  on  the  choice  of  a  school  will  be 
applicable  to  this  class,  comprehending  the  various  descriptions 
which  1  have  enumerated.' 
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The  author,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, is  not  an  advocate  for  those  schools  in  which  a  great 
boast  is  made  of  teaching  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  but  where,  if  a  smattering  of  knowledge  be 
obtained,  the  intellectual  faculties  are  little  improved. 
Children  must  learn  words  before  they  can  learn  any  thing 
else ;  and  therefore  the  study  of  language  ought  to  lay  the 
basis  of  other  studies.  '  The  study  of  language,'  says  Dr. 
LL.  i  is  the  natural  employment  of  youth,  and  the  proper 
business  of  education  in  the  class  of  society  to  which  I 
refer,  as  in  every  other  division  of  mankind.7 

The  study  of  language  lays  the  best  basis  for  all  intel- 
lectual improvement ;  for  it  tends  to  habituate  the  mind 
to  the  practice  of  analysis.  To  be  able  to  assign  clear  and 
definite  ideas  to  words  is  to  have  made  no  small  progress 
in  the  faculty  of  analysis;  and,  in  proportion  as  we 
strengthen  that  faculty,  we  shall  improve  the  general  capa- 
city of  the  mind  and  render  our  advances  in  science  of 
every  description  more  easy  and  expeditious,  whenever 
the  attention  is  more  particularly  directed  to  scientific 
pursuits.  The  judgment  is  invigorated  and  the  moral 
notions  are  rendered  more  clear  and  precise  by  the  same 
means.  If  we  adopt  any  other  method  of  elementary 
instruction,  we  are  sure  to  shrivel  up  and  contract  the  in- 
tellect instead  of  rendering  it  massy  and  robust. 

The  author,  p.  14,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  which  we* 
entirely  concur,  '  that  youth  should  be  directed  to  apply 
to  as  many  languages  as  they  can  tolerably  acquire  within 
the  period  allotted  for  their  education/    . 

The  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  to  be  constantly  joined  with  the 
study  of  our  own.  Of  the  languages  to  which  the  pupil 
should  apply,  next  to  his  mother  tongue,  the  first  in  order 
is  the  Latin,  as  it  constitutes  the  basis  of  most  of  the 
European  languages,  and  has  had  a  great  influence,  at 
least  through  the  intervention  of  the  French,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  own.  There  is  besides  no  other  language 
which  altogether  unites  so  many  purposes  of  utility  and 
instruction.  The  study  of  our  vernacular  tongue  will  be 
best  prosecuted  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Latin ; 
as  they  offer  points  of  comparison,  which  will  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  both  better  than  we  could  acquire  either  by 
itself. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  we  are  a  shop-keeping  nation. 
This  is  no  disparagement  to  us  as  long  as  we  do  not  suffer 
a  shop-keeping  spirit  to  extinguish  among  us  all  spirit  of 
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a  more  generous  and  patriotic  kind.  But  we  fear  that  this 
has  been  too  much  the  case ;  and  that  hence  classical 
studies  have  been  too  often  relinquished  for  studies  more 
connected  with  the  acquisition  of  petty  pelf  and  the  de- 
gradation of  the  character  in  a  moral  and  intellectual 
view. 

'  The  commercial  habits  of  this  country/  says  the  author, 
'  have  induced  a  belief  that  figures  are  every  thins,  and  we  find 
our  poor  Iddsjiguring  for  ever,  without  attending  to  much  else. 
The  mind  is  left  fallow  and  uncultivated  by  this  false  opinion, 
this  injudicious  practice,  which  is  only  another  name  for  idleness. 
I  am  convinced,  that  a  youth  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
erting all  his  powers  in  learning  languages,  will  have,  at  fourteen, 
a  more  digested  and  rational  view  of  arithmetic  by  one  month's 
application,  than  if  he  had  spent  his  five  or  six  years  about  it, 
as  is  frequently  done  through  some  fatality  that  contributes  to 
waste  away  much  precious  time  that  might  he  spent  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  cultivalion  and  strength  of  the  mental  powers/ 

What  the  author  says  on  moral  and  religious  culture,  is 
replete  with  good  sense.  He  recommends  that  no  prin- 
ciples should  be  inculcated  which  are  comprehended  with 
difficulty.  '  If  religion  contains  such  principles  that  in- 
culcation should  be  reserved  for  a  riper  age/  '  The  tenets 
of  a  sect  should  not  form  a  part  of  early  instruction?  To 
teach  sectarian  tenets,  as  first  principles,  is  to  cramp  and 
narrow  the  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  most 
necessary  to  give  it  a  vigorous  expansion  ;  and  it  is  more- 
over to  produce  bitterness  of  spirit  at  a  period  when  we 
should  be  most  solicitous  to  nurture  the  kind  affections, 
and  to  encourage  largeness  of  heart. 

The  instructions  of  a  master  on  religious  topics  ought, 
as  the  author  truly  remarks,  p.  59,  i  to  be  very  general, 
and  given  with  all  fairness  and  impartiality.  If  he  should 
wish  to  make  bigots,  he  has  no  right  to  do  so/ 

The  following  remarks  are  very  good,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  fashionable  mania  for  stuffing  the  brains  of  children 
with  the  mere  husk  of  a  cyclopedia. 

*  *  *  'If  we  proceed  as  we  have  done  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  shall  have  our  school  cabinets  of  shells  and  butterflies, 
and  no  academy  will  be  found  without  its  herbarium.  Our  lads 
will  begin  to  botanize ;  our  fields  will  scarcely  be  wide  enough 
for  their  excursions.  They  will  be  sighing  over  the  loves  of  the 
lilies,  and  watching  with  obstetric  gravity,  over  the  accouchement 
of  lichens  and  mosses.  The  progress  is  not  slow  from  the  study 
of  the  sexual  system  of  plants  to  a  less  innocent  amusement, 
and  the  education  which  has  begun  in  effeminacy,  must  pro- 
bably end  in  lewdness  and  debauchery.     We  want  sound  consti- 
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lutions,  virtuous  affections,  and  energetic  faculties,  and  we  have 
means  in  our  power  calculated  to  effect  our  wishes.  We  seem 
to  reject  them  for  those  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Let  us  halt  in 
our  career,  and  thankfully  adopt  what  promises  to  raise  our  off- 
spring into  health,  and  happiness,  and  wisdom.' 
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RELIGION, 

Art.  14. — The  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem  respecting  the  Lord* 
Translated  from  the  original  Latin.  Printed  at  Amsterdam,  1163. 
London:  Sherwood,  1812.  8vo.  6s. 

THIS  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  called,  is  to 
our  conceptions,  very  ambiguous  and  enigmatical.  The  writer 
might  think  that  he  had  drawn  up  the  curtain  which  Veiled  this 
great  mystery  from  the  vulgar;  but,  if  he  have  pulled  up  the 
curtain  he  has  not  opened  the  window-shutters,  for  no  light  is 
visible.  Not  a  ray  is  let  even  through  a  chink  to  enlighten  the 
understanding.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  need  of  intel- 
lectual light  in  this  New  Jerusalem  ;  this  at  least  is  certain  that 
not  a  glimmering  of  it  is  to  be  discovered  in  this  delineation. 
The  following  are  the  principal  heads  in  this  '  Doctrine*  of  the 
New  Jerusalem ;'  and  if  these  be  so  vague  and  enigmatical,  the 
reader  may  readily  conjecture  what  a  jargon  of  ideas  and  in- 
ferences he  is  likely  to  meet  with,  when  the  writer  makes  an  at- 
tempt at  analysis,  or  elucidation : 

'  I.  That  God  is  one  in  person  and  in  essence,  and  the  Lord 
is  that  God. — II.  That  the  whole  sacred  scripture  treats  of 
Him  only.— III.  That  He  came  to  the  world  to  subjugate  the 
hells  and  to  glorify  his  humanity,  both  of  which  he  effected  by 
temptation  admitted  into  himself,  and  fully  by  the  last  of  them 
the  passion  of  the  cross  :  that  by  this  He  became  the  Saviour, 
and  on  this  account  merit  and  righteousness  belong  to  Him  alone. 
— IV.  That  he  fulfilled  the  whole  of  the  law,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  he  fulfilled  the  whole  of  the  word. — V.  That  He  did 
not  remove  sins  by  suffering  on  the  cross,  but  like  the  prophets, 
bore  them  ;  or  in  other  words,  He  permitted  a  representation  to 
be  made  in  himself  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  had 
wickedly  abused  the  Word. — VI.  That  nothing  further  is  meant 
by  imputation  of  merit,  than  remission  of  sins  after  repentance/ 

Art.  15.— A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Worship  Street,  Sunday  Morning. 
August  9th,  upon  the  Decease  of  John  Brent,  Esq.  who  died  July 
1,  1812,  in  the  eighty-third  Year  of  his  Age.  By  John  Evans,  A. 
M.     Published  by  particular  Request.    London:  Crosby,  1812.  If. 

THIS  is  an  affectionate  tribute  of  Mr.  Evans's  to  the  memory 
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of  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  Brent,  interspersed  with  such  remarks 
as  were  suitable  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  unsophisticated  piety. 

Art.  16. — Sermons  on  various  Subjects,  and  Letters  to  an  Undergra- 
duate at  the  University.  By  the  late  Rev.  William  Alphonsus  Gunn. 
To  which  are  prefixed,  Memoirs  of  his  Life ;  by  Isaac  Saunderst 
A.  M.     London:  Matthews  and  Leigh,  1812.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

THE  late  Rev.  William  Alphonsus  Gunn  was,  in  his  day,  a 
luminary  of  no  small  magnitude  in  the  Evangelical  hemisphere. 
From  the  memoirs,  which  occupy  a  large  portion  of  this  volume, 
but  which  are  very  thinly  sprinkled  with  facts  or  incidents,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Gunn  experienced,  in  a  very  early  period  of  his 
existence,  several  hair-breadth  escapes,  which  might,  perhaps, 
tend  to  make  him  afterwards  believe  that  he  was  a  particularly 
selected  object  of  providential  preservation ;  and,  of  course, 
destined  to  be  an  active  instrument  in  propagating  the  right 
faith  among  men.  *  No  circumstance,'  says  Mr.  Gunn,  who  is 
his  own  biographer,  till  he  was  eleven  years  old,  '  occurred  of 
any  consequence  during  the  first  six  years  of  my  life,  except  two 
remarkable  interferences  of  divine  providence/  *  *  *  One 
of  these  interferences  was  that,  when  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  his  clothes  caught  fire  in  a  wash-house ;  but  this  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  opportune  arrival  of  one  of  the  servants, 
without  any  personal  injury.  The  other  instance  of  provi- 
dential interference  which  Mr.  Gunn  experienced  was  that,  wherr 
he  was  a  child  in  his  mother's  arms,  she  accidently  fell  into  an 
old  well,  but  was  saved  by  her  foot  perching  on  the  projection 
of  a  brick  or  stone,  where  she  clung  till  her  cries  brought  some 
of  the  family  to  her  assistance.  We  believe  that  Tacitus  some- 
where says  of  Tiberius,  •  etiam  fortuita  ad  gloriam  vertebat,* 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Gunn,  when  in  after-life  he  reflected  on  these 
casualties,  might  be  tempted  to  do  the  same.  He  was  a 
chosen  vessel,  in  which  much  grace  was  contained,  which  was 
not  to  be  suffered  to  be  spilt  or  spoiled,  but  to  be  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  faithful ;  amongst  whom  it  was  shed  at  Farnham 
and  Odiam,  of  both  which  places  Mr.  G  ann  was  curate,  and 
where  he  made  some  of  the  first  trials  of  his  powers  in  distri- 
buting the  unction  of  the  word.  But  some  of  Mr.  Gunn's 
hearers  at  Farnham  do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  so  good 
an  opinion  of  this  unction  as  others  ;  for,  strange  to  tell,  he  got 
the  name  of  Methodist ;  and  Mr.  Saunders  his  biographer,  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  p.  16,  *  that  obscene  songs  were  composed,  anony- 
mous letters  written,  and  evil  reports  fabricated  against  him." 
All  this  tells  very  much  against  the  godly  disposition  of  the  men 
of  Farnham ;  who,  as  we  find,  would  "not  rest  nor  be  at  all 
satisfied  till  they  had  got  rid  not  only  of  Mr.  Gunn's  preaching 
but  even  of  Mr.  Gunn  himself.  Mr.  Gunn  was  dismissed  by 
his  rector,  at  the  solicitation  of  those  enemies  to  the  word,  as 
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it  was  ministered  out  of  the  conduit  of  Mr.  Gunn's  evangelical 
stores.     Mr.  Gunn,  however,  still  continued  to  bruise  the  head 
of  the  serpent  at  Odiam,  and  gave  him  some  notable  blows  from 
his  strong  hold  in  the  pulpit  of  that  place,  till  on  one  certain 
Sunday,  when   he  was   proceeding  to  his  post,  armed  with  the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  and  shining  with   irresistible  grace,  he,  to 
his  great  astonishment,   and   peradventure,  mortification,  '  re- 
ceived notice'  to  discontinue   his  warfare  against  the  Old  One 
on  that  station.     But,  as  Mr.  G.  was  a  chosen  vessel,  and  saved 
both  from  burning  and  drowning,  or,   in  other  words,  snatched 
both  out  of  the  fire  and  out  of  the  water   for  the  purpose  of 
abridging"  the  empire  of  Satan,   the  cessation  of  his   ghostly 
functions  at  Farnham  and  Odiam  were  only  preparatory  to  a 
wider  field  of  action  opening  before  him  at  St.  Mary  Somerset's, 
in  Thames   Street,  in  this  wicked  metropolis,  the  mother  of  so 
many  abominations,  and   the   entrenched   camp  of  the   Great 
Daemon,  and  his  legion  of  honour.     Here  Mr.  Gunn  had  work 
enough  cut  out  for  him  ;  but  not  more  than  he  was  well  able  to 
perform ;  for  he  laid  about  him  so  manfully  that  the  devil  was 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  that  part  of  Thames 
Street  which  was  within  reach  of  Mr.  Gunn's  voice,   while  he 
was  lecturing  in  the  pulpit  of  the  aforesaid  St.  Mary  Somerset. 
Mr.  Gunn  also  made  trial  of  his  spiritual  prowess  and  evangeli- 
cal powers    m    the   church  of  St.   Mary  Woolnoth,   Lombard 
Street,  where  he  rung  a   loud  peal  among  the  money-changers. 
Here  he  acted  as  subordinate  to  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  himself 
a  shining  light,  and  one  of  Satan's  most  formidable  foes.     From 
their  united  efforts,  which  were  carried   on   under  the  firm  of 
'  Dust  and  Ashes/  (see  p.  41,)  we  wonder  exceedingly  how  the 
Old  Man  with  great  horns  could  possibly   keep  his  station   in 
that  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  he  did  not  retreat  west  of 
Temple  Bar,  or  take  refuge  among  his  cmps  d*  elite  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Pali-Mall. 

Mr.  Gunn,  not  content  with  opening  his  battery  of  evangeli- 
cal doctrine  on  a  Sunday,  was  appointed  to  discharge  his  pious 
vollies  on  Thursday  evening  in  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury,  which 
he  did  most  effectually  under  the  cover  of  certain  thirty-nine 
articles,  behind  which  he  found  a  wail  more  than  bomb-proof, 
whenever  he  was  represented  as  drawing  some  of  his  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  out  of  the  arsenals  of  absurdity.  But 
Mr.  G.  always  took  care  to  keep  safe  within  the  confines  of  the 
aforesaid  articles,  which  was  such  a  station  of  security,  that  it 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at  his  opponents  and  of 
awing  them  by  authority  when  he  could  not  bear  them  down  by 
argument.  Mr.  Gunn's  spiritual  warfare  was  terminated  on 
Friday,  December  5th,  1806,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  when  his  biographer,  as  well  as  the  writer  of  his  epitaph, 
tells  us  that  '  he  fell  asleep/ 

That  Mr.  Gunn  was,  or  was  at  least  reputed  to  be,  in  his 
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single  self,  a  whole  evangelical  host,  the  following  description  of 
him  by  his  contemporary  admirers,  will  evince : 

■  Alphonsus  Gunn  was  no  common  preacher.  He  was  a  shin- 
ing light !  Wonderful  was  his  eloquence/  *  *  *  '  Trans- 
gression was  terrified  at  his  approach ;  unbelief  stood  abashed 
at  his  presence.  There  was  then  an  awful  horror  in  the  man. 
He  was  not  man.  Going  out  of  himself,  nature  was  by  him  ex- 
ceeded, subdued,  surpassed.' 

If  the  writer  had  not  told  us  that  this  Mr.  Alphonsus  Gunn 
c  was  not  man,'  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  exclaim,  on 
reading  the  above,  that  this  was  a  man  of  wax  !  a  man  indeed. 
If  this  man  who  '  was  not  man/  had  been  now  living,  and  if 
*  unbelief  stood  abashed  at  his  presence,'  we  should  have  recom- 
mended the  experiment  to  be  tried  on  Mr.  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton, 
instead  of  making  a  rather  mal-a-propos  exhibition  of  his  scep- 
ticism iu  the  pillory, 

POETRY. 

Art.  n.-^-The  Death  of  Bonaparte  ;  or,  One  Pound  One.    A  Poem,  in 
Four  Cantos.     By  Cervantes.     York  :  Lund,  price  Is. 

THE  bet  between  Sir  Mark  Sykes  and  a  reverend  divine, 
whose  name  we  have  quite  forgot,  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
poem  in  four  cantos.  In  a  poem  in  four  cantos  on  so  trifling  a 
subject,  bow  is  the  interest  to  be  kept  up?  Gentle  reader,  we 
beg  leave  to  remind  you  that  our  Cervantes  is  a  very  good  Cer- 
vantes ;  and  a  very  fashionable  Cervantes ;  for  he  has  taken 
especial  care  that  his  cantos  should  not  offend  in  length,  the 
whole  containing  only  sixteen  pages,  including  a  song  at  the  end. 
This  poem  then  may  be  supposed  to  be  very  pithy  and  very  witty, 
and  as  Sir  Mark  has  been,  and  no  doubt  is,  notorious  for  his 
learning  and  good  sense,  our  author  has  much  to  answer  for  if 
be  does  not  make  him  shine  most  brilliantly  in  this  performance. 
The  following,  therefore,  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
genius  and  of  his  hero's  wit : 

*  At  this  Sir  M— — their  great  commander, 
Turn'd  red  as  any  salamander ; 
Then  chang'd  again  as  pale  as  death, 
I'll  take— I'll  take— a  little  breath,' 
He  faintly  cried,  '  I— I — shall  throttle, 
Oh  !  bring  the  bottle— bottle— bottle.' 
Then  follows  the   baronet's  proposal  to  take  one  hundred 
guineas  as  a  stake  from  any  gentleman,  and  pay  one  guinea  a 
day,  as  long  as  Bonaparte  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  live. 
The  result  of  this  bet  is  very  well  known  to  the  public.     The 
worthy  barpnet  found  he  had  engaged  in  a  bad  speculation,  for 
JBonney  seemed  determined  to  live  in  spite  of  every  favourable 
or  unfavourable  circumstance ;  and  Sir  Mark  accordingly  of- 
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fered  a  sum  of  money  to  the  divine  to  be  off.    This  not  being 
accepted,  and  the  baronet  refusing  to  pay, 

•  At  last  the  reverend  jockey  brought,  ( 

This  moral  matter  into  court ; 

O  justice  !  justice  !  wer't  thou  napping, 

That  such  a  thing  as  this  could  happen ! 

Thou  should'st  have  ta'en  a  good  horsewhip, 

And  made  both  knight  and  parson  skip ; 
■       A  case  replete  with  such  disgrace, 

Should  ne'er  have  come  before  thy  face/ 
Such  is  Cervantes's  opinion  of  the  matter ;  but,  whether  our 
readers  will  accord  with  him,  and  think  the  horsewhip  the  most 
wholesome  monitor  to  bring  the  baronet  and  parson  to  their 
sober  senses,  we  will  not  determine  ;  but  leave  the  merits  of  the 
case  to  be  decided  by  those  bang-up  worthies,  whose  accom- 
plishments are  not  confined  to  the  skilful  management  of  the 
ribands  only;  but  who  are  even  more  an  fait  in  the  profound 
science  of  the  betting  book.  If  we  were  to  inflict  any  punish- 
ment on  Sir  Mark,  it  would  be  to  sentence  him  to  read  his  best 
Aldus  Classics  for  a  year  and  a  day ;  and  as  to  his  adversary 
the  parson,  we  should  enjoin  him  to  study  the  Bible  for  the 
same  period. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  18. — J-d-c-l  Anticipation;  or,  Candidates  for  the  New  J — ge- 
ships.  Svo.  pp.  40.     London:  J.  Miller,  1812.  2s. 

THE  title  of  this  happy  jeu  d'esprit  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  Tickell's  Anticipation  of  the  Parliamentary  Debate ;  but 
the  object  of  it  is  merely  to  imitate  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
forensic  eloquence  of  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  Mr.  Solicitor  General 
(Sir  William  Garrow,)  Mr.  Park,  Mr.  Topping,  Mr.  Jekyll,  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  plot  of  the  story,  in 
which  their  speeches  are  introduced,  is  told  in  the  similitude  of 
a  dream.  The  author  dreams  that  the  above-named  lawyers  ap- 
pear before  the  bar  of  the  privy  council,  and  state  their  claims 
for  the  judgeships,  which  it  is  thought  the  contemplated  retire- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  Chief  Baron  M'Donald,  Mr. 
Justice  Heath,  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  &c.  will  shortly  vacate. 
Mr.  Justice  Gibbs  is  represented  as  seeking  the  chief  justiceship 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  barristers  put  in  a  general  claim  for 
promotion  to  the  bench  ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough,  as  one  of  the 
privy  council,  delivers  the  sentiments  of  the  Board  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  claimants.  This  pamphlet  must  be  a 
sealed  book  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench ;  but  to  the  profession  it  must  be  a  high 
gratification ;  for  the  mimickry  is  for  the  most  part  admirable^ 
both  as  to  sentiment  and  phraseology.    The  author's  hero  is 
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evidently  that  highly-gifted  and  highly-minded  advocate,  Henry 
Brougham,  who  is  made 

*  in  the  very  beginning  and  outset  of  his  speech,  to  take  leave 
utterly  to  disclaim  and  disavow  ail  intention  of  candidateship 
for  any  one  of  those  high  offices,  shortly  about  to  become 
vacant,  since  his  only  object  is  merely  to  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  their  notice  and  to  say,  "  Here  I  am  :  my  legal  acquire- 
ments, humble  as  they  are,  my  political  opinions,  proud  as  they 
are,  are  well  known  to  your  lordships  and  to  you,  Geutlemen  : 

if  you  or  any  other  m y  think  tit  to  honour  me  with  that 

fair  promotion  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  perfectly  open  to  the 
liberal  profession,  to  which  I  have  attached  myself,  I  am  ready 
to  occupy  the  station,  and  hope  I  shall  never  be  found  to  desert 
my  post."' 

The  imitation  of  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs  is  perhaps  the  least  strik- 
ing of  the  whole.  His  hesitations,  repetitions,  and  beatings 
about  for  the  turn  of  a  period,  are  accurate  enough,  and  there 
is  a  sufficient  shew  of  pedantry :  but  his  style  was  in  general 
too  correct  and  staid  for  ridicule.  Sir  William  Garrow's  speech 
is  much  better:  but  he  should  have  been  made  to  commit  more 
blunders  in  construction,  and  to  treat  us  with  sundry  confusions 
of  metaphor.  The  imitation  of  Mr.  Park  is  excellent,  and 
scarcely  over-charged. 

There  is  no  great  prominence  in  the  short  imitations  of 
Messrs.  Topping  and  Jekyll :  the  former  is  made  to  quote  Shaks- 
peare,  and  the  latter  Joe  Miller;  but  we  prefer  lo  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  style  of  eloquence  is,  in  our 
opinion,  copied  with  a  talent  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  advo- 
cate. 

4  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  pure  and  sheer  amazement  to 
me,  how  that  (I  will  not  say,  advocate,  for  he  may  be  allowed  to 
merge  his  own  sentiments,  in  those  of  his  client,  but  that)  senator 
who  shall  have  declared,  and  that  loudly  too,  his  opinions  in 
favour  of  liberty,  religious  and  political,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  representation,  the  instant  he  gets  into  office,  shall  run  into 
opinions  diametrically  opposite  to  ail  those  he  maintained  before, 
and  shall  only  remember  those  former  sentiments  to  take  especial 
care  to  retract  and  renounce  and  impugn  them  every  one.  For 
my  part,  I  should  like  to  know  the  hour,  at  which  such  a  revolu- 
tion as  this  works  in  a  man's  blood ;  for  surely  the  animus,  and 
not  the  caelum  alone  of  a  man,  must  be  changed  with  this  change 
of  party.  Is  he  an  effective  patriot,  till  the  patent  of  his  place 
is  actually  signed  ;  and  does  the  stroke  of  a  pen  work  the  magic 
transformation  ?  Is  he  a  patriot  at  ten  o'clock  one  morning, 
and  a  time-server  at  eleven  ?  Tell  me,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
for  some  of  yeu  know;  tell  me  the  precise  moment  of  the  muta- 
tion, that  I  may  execrate  it.  Point  me  out  the  extent  and  verge 
of  this  baneful  atmosphere  of  a  court,  that  I  may  flee  its  witch- 
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ing  circle,  like  a  pestilence.     Am  I  safe  myself  at  this  present 
moment?  or  have  I  passed  the  mystic  line,  which  has  sold  me  for 

ever  to  the  daemon  of  a  torpid  and  inefficient  m y  ?     Let 

me  try  my  faculties,  lest  they  be  benumbed  ;  let  me  sound  my 
principles,  lest  they  be  evaporated.  My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
— barefaced,  glaring,  unblushing,  apostacy  like  this,  has  always 
been  with  me  a  problem  in  human  nature ;  and  mankind  is 
surely  wanting  to  itself  not  to  visit  such  inexpiable  sin  with 
scorn  and  detestation.  After  what  I  have  said,  (and  I  speak 
warmly,  because  I  feel  warmly,)  neither  your  lordships  nor  you, 
gentlemen,  will  imagine  that,  should  I  ever  be  honoured  with 
legal  or  political  office  (and  I  shall  be  believed  when  I  say  that 
I  am  not  such  an  idiot  or  madman,  as  to  suppose  that  the  date 
of  my  promotion  is  very  near  at  hand,  or  that  I  am  going  the 
shortest  or  the  royal  road  to  preferment ;  but  perhaps  I  am 
going  the  surest,  in  the  long  run ;  at  any  rate  I  am  keeping  the 
singleminded,  conscientious  tenour  of  my  way) — I  was  observing, 
that  should  I  ever  arrive  at  the  goal  of  my  journey,  far  different 
from  such  conduct,  as  I  have  just  deprecated,  will  be  that  of  the 
humble  individual  who  now  has  the  honour  to  address  you.  I 
give  your  lordships  and  you,  gentlemen,  fair  warning,  that,  with 
just  such  violence  as  I  now  oppose  the  syslem  of  William  Pitt, 
will  I  wage  war  with  it  then,  with  no  less  warmth  than  that,  with 
which  I  now  advocate  the  great  cause  of  universal  freedom,  will 
I  espouse  it  then  ;  and  if  power  and  place  are  not  to  be  acquired 
upon  such  terms,  let  me  do  all  the  good  I  can  out  of  power  and 
out  of  place ;  the  applause  of  my  conscience  and  of  all  good 
men  will  be  reward  enough  for  me; 

"  The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station  ;" 
and  when  I  die,  let  it  be  recorded  on  my  tomb : 

"  Here  lies  a  man  who  held  no  pablic  office  !"  ' 

But  the  crown  of  this  whole  jtu  d'esprit  is  the  speech  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  which,  not  only  the 
greater  part  of  his  strong  and  harsh  features  of  metaphor  and 
pedantry  are  preserved,  but  the  cast  of  his  thinking  is  success- 
fully hit  off.  We  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  the  introduc- 
tion ;  but  we  should  conceal  from  our  readers  the  story  and 
drama  of  the  pamphlet,  did  we  omit  to  give  the  privy  council's 
judgment  upon  the  pretension  of  every  candidate: 

1  We  first  advert  to  the  claim  of  Mr.  J- e  G ,  a  claim  so 

adult  and  mature,  so  deeply  impregnated  and  supersaturated 
with  legitimate  validity,  that  it  will  not  be  passed  by,  but  voci- 
ferates for  the  sanction  and  authentication  of  the  Board.  With- 
out pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  that  vexata  questio  between 
learning  and  talents,  the  mootings  of  which  have  been  bandied 
and  shuttle-cocked  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression),  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that  in  the  present  instance,  the  candidate  unites 

both—junctajuvant,  and,  qudcunqut  via  data,  Mr.  J e  G- 

asportates  the  prize  for  which  he  entered  the  lists.     Besides* 
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that  learned  J — ge  has  truly  filiated  upon  us,  at  least  an  implied 
assumpsit,  that  what  he  so  rightfully  seeks  should  be  ceded  to 
him.  His  claim  therefore  is  not  won  of  those  spurious  and 
prima  facie  pretensions,  the  original  fraud  of  whose  concoction 
all  the  speciousness  of  misrepresentation  cannot  sanctify.  It  is 
a  claim  so  pregnant  and  over- riding,  that  if  it  should  chance  to 

be  impugned  by  any  won  of  the   P y  C 1,  it  would  be 

the  bounden  duty  of  that  won  to  capitulate  his  opinion  quoad 
hoc  to  the  aggregate  voice  of  his  colleagues.  But  here  is  no 
such  connection  of  opinion.  Contemplating  therefore  his  great 
talents,  and  resuscitating  the  vigour  of  his  exertions,  when  armed 

with  the  authority  of  his  M y's  A G ,  though 

at  the  irrecovverable  confiscation  of  popularity,  which  every  good 

and  wise  man  must  loath   and   contemn,  the  P y  C 1 

(through  the  mediate  channel  of  my  lips),  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion,  assure  -him  that  the  exaltation  he  demands 
shall  immediately  calcitrate  the  vacation  to  which  he  alludes. 
To  Mr.  S G they  desire  to  indicate,  that  their  vo- 
lition will  not  long  vacillate  between  tendering  him  the  seat 
which  he  competes,  and  advancing  him  one  grade  higher  in  the 
scale  of  the  authority  which  he  now  ministrates,  since  that  ultra), 
step  has  ordinarily  adduced  to  a  higher  station,  than  any  which 
he  contemplates,  and  wont  for  which,  it  is  no  aspersion  upon  his 
very  different  talents  to  say,  he  is  wholly  incapacitated.  At  the 
same  time,  they  desire  him  to  purge  his  mind  of  the  notion  that 
the  knowledge  of  a  Lunnun  Marchant  is  the  learning  of  a 
lawyer;  or  that  this  body  has  not  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  relative  value  of  scholarship,  because  they  indulge  him  and 
some  few  others  with  a  dispensation  therefrom.  They  utterly 
repel  and  repudiate  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  it  is  better 
to  domicile  a  law  student  in  the  counting-house  of  a  Marchant, 

than  in  the  office  of  a  Special  Pleader.     As  to  Mr.  P ,  this 

Most  Honourable  Body  are  feelingly  alive  to  the  nature  and  pru- 
riency of  his  pretensions,  and,  if  the  situation  to  which  he 
aspires  can  be  grasped  by  a  given  number  of  prayers  and  pro- 
testations, he  will  certainly  attain  to  it.     Valeant  quantum  valere 

possunt.     For  Mr.  B — ,  "  quid  faciat  Romae?"     Does  he 

think  that  such  a  diatribe,  as  he  has  doled  out  among  us,  will 
avail  him  any  thing]  In  lieu  of  doing  him  any  service,  il  rather 
constitutes  an  aggression  in  itself;  he  comes  here  to  beard  us  in 
our  own  Hall,  to  fright  the  Lion  in  his  den.  Let  him  prune  the 
luxuriance  of  his  green  and  spurious  patriotism  ;  and  let  him 
divorce  himself  from  the  vinculum  of  those  emanations,  which 
will  be  a  perpetual  plea  in  bar  to  his  professional  aggrandize- 
ment.    Of  the  claims  of  Messrs.  T and  J ,  curia 

advisare  vult,  with  a  view  to  making  its  election  on  Monn-dar 
next/ 
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